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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS THE 

FOURTEENTH. 


CUAITEB I. 

^irth of Louis XIV.—Some Particulars coriccming the Cliaracter and Situation 
of Anne of Austria^—Adventures of La Porte—Penonciliation of the Kin^ and 
Queen—Conduct of the Courtiers 911 the Birth of a Dauphin—Birth hf a second 
Son—Conspiracies against Bichelieu—His Death—Intnguey which followed— 
The King’s Will—Lingering Illness and Death of Louis XIIL—Sketch of Society 
in France previous to his Death. 

CoxjLD the astrologer, Morin, who was concealed in the 
chamber of Anne of Austria at the moment when site was 
giving birth to Lo)iis XIV., have really foretold the fate of the 
child'who was at that instant ushered into being, how strange, 
how overpowering would have been the vision of the future 
which his eye beheld! How astounding would it have been 
to have,looked forw'ard upon the change wJiich that one 
man’s life wrought upon thp state of society in Europe : to 
have beheld in one glance the risc,*the triumph, and the fall 
of one destined to influence throughout existence, no* alone 
a kingdom, bui a world: Co havvf gathered into one view ag¬ 
gressions, and conquests, and victories; opposition, resistance, 
defeat *, the sj>i\ia;iug up, the cultivation, the wide-spreading 
eAtent *01 arts ana sciences; the formation of a new system of 
policy; the conception, thb'progress and resu]^ of many vast 
and noble, and of many ambitious and iniquitous designs; the 
fundamental change of manners and habits, the complete re¬ 
volution of all customary thoughts; and the foundation of 
that state which was destined to succeed the* feudal system, 
whose ruins were not yet swept away; to have lbre^(‘cn the 
birth, advancement, and decline of a new ard extraordinary 
epoch in the ■w'orld’s tiistory. Such 'would hav^ bef*n thc^vi- 
sion presented to the eye of him who could ha\ b beheld at the 
birth of Corns XIV. the evt?nts which thdt commencing lifo^ 
was to emb 5 ac:a"^ithin its sphere. 

Looking ^ack upon that epoeh^^as mm'we do from a very 
far-distant point, we lose the extraordinary contrast with the 
preceding time which it would have presented to the eye of 
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BIBTU OF LOUIS XIV. 


any one who, standing between tliei two periods, could have 
viewed both together. But if the past is dim and obscure to 
us, doubtless the future was still more dark and confused to 
all who tried to scan it at the birth of the son of Louis XIII. 
No record has descended to the present day of the exact pre¬ 
diction which the astrologer then made regarding the future 
monarch; and it is probable that his errors in the endeavour 
to pry into the inscrutable fuCure were so soon discovered, 
that even the superstition of the day yielded to shame, and 
failed to transmit to us a prophecy of which time soon wrought 
the refutation. Certain it is that the early years of the life 
of Louis and the early years of his reign offered no data what¬ 
soever ftom which to prognosticate his after fortunes; and 
the extraordfiiary series of events which raised him to the 
height which he ultimately attained, mi^it well escape even 
that keen political foresight which is the only prophetic power 
now recognised in the present race of men. 

Although I do not propose in any part of this work to dwell 
long upon battles, sieges, or intrigues, I slfaU pass oi^er those 
military and political events w'hich took place during that early 
period of the life of Louis XIV. which precedes his father’s 
death, even more slightly than I may be called upon jto do in 
regard to the similar occurrences of an after period. I must 
pause, however, upon various anecdotes connected with that 
portion of the young monarch’s existence, in drder to show, 
both the state of society at the tin^e, and the. circumstances 
and situation in which that education began, whereby the va¬ 
rious peculiarities of the character of Lmi^XTV. w^ere mo¬ 
delled or evolved. ^ ^ • 

Louis XIV. was bom on the,,5tH of September, 1638; and 
various extraordinary ciifcumstances rendered his birth re¬ 
markable, as well as the times in w'hich it took place. Not¬ 
withstanding the great changes that w'ere daily brought about 
by the progress of the humap mind, the age w'as an age of 
superstition scarcely less dark than that which preceded the 
Beformation; apd the belief in judicial astrology w^as as potent 
as pver. ‘ Connected with if- was a reliance on aU those pre¬ 
tended Bciencis which affect to interpret the future from the 
accidents of the day; and w'e find a thousand instances of'ex¬ 
traordinary credulity recorded of persons vJ^pse mind and 
station ought to have elevated them above all vulgar pre- 
judices. 

No one appears to have placed more implicikconfidencc in 
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the dreanifi of astrology than Anne of Austria herself, the 
mother of the after monarch; and a curious instance is related 
by La Porte of the importance which she attached to any acci¬ 
dent which might be considered as an omen. In the course of 
a journey to Fontainebleau, which she performed in«a litter 
borne by mules, one of the animals fell; but instead of ex¬ 
pressing or experiencing alarm from the accident which 
had occurred to the frail and dangerous vehicle in which she 
was home, her sole apprehei^ion seemed to be, what might 
be prognosticated by the fall of the mule, and she instantly 
despatched a messenger to Paris in order to consult an Italian 
astrologer of the name of Ncrli. This person was attached to 
the household of Madame de Combalet and«it must be re¬ 
marked, that such^n appendage as an Italian charlatan, to 
calculate nativities and prognosticate the coming events, was 
at that time common in the houses of the high French nobility, 
while the domestic fool or jester had become rare. No little 
importance was attached, even by the ministers of the crown, 
to the announcements made by these diviners; and in one in¬ 
stance, the possession of the king's horoscope was employed 
as a serious charge against one of the monarch's physicians, 
who in -vain endeavoured to justify himself by asserting that it 
was a part of eveiy physician’s duty to possess a document of 
such importipice in reference to the health and wellare of his 
patient. ^ ^ • 

Alchymy, |:(tactised through so many ages, and scoffed at 
by scientific j^iilosophers of all epochs, was nevertheless still 
followed 'wntn a* 'idity, and looked upon with reverence; and 
even Dichelieu himself,—the keen-sighted, the reasoning, the 
penetrating Kichelieu,—^iiotf only united with the king in 
giving credence to the assertion of a quack who declared he 
could make gold, ^ut showed the full extent of his credidity, 
by the cruel virulence he displayed gn fimling himself de¬ 
ceived. The imhappy charlatan, named I)ubpis,^who had 
thus dared to trifle ^dth thfe expectations of the sanguinary 
minister, was instantly thrown into one t)f the dungeons 
of the Bastile, from which he ^*as only drawn for pirate 
execution. ^ * 

* Marie de yt^«.rot, niece of CSardinal de Richelieu, married to Monsieur ffe 
Combalet, M^afterwards created Dnehesa of Aiguillou. In tlie patent which 
raises AigmOon to a duchj in her favour, is the most^extraordinary clause per¬ 
haps that ever was inserted in such an instrument, ^ving remainder to any per- 
son^he chose to ^ame. The words are, ** Pour en jouir par ladite dSme, see h4ii- 
tiers et sacfsesseurB, tant mfiles qne femclles, tels qu’elle voudra choisir.’’ 

B2e 
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We can little wonder, then, that Vhen Anne of Austria, 
after having been married for more than twenty-two years 
without bearing children, found herself likely to give an heir 
to the French throne, she should look forward to the birth of 
her chil^ with that de^ee of anxiety most likely” to excite her 
imagination, and call into play all the superstitious feelings of 
her nature. The whole nation.^experienced in some degree 
similar sensations; and it is probable that there w'ere few 
people in France who looked with any degree of contempt or 
reprehension upon the concealftient of the astrologer in the 
queen’s cabinet, or refused to give some share of belief to his 
predictiqns in regard to the future monarch. 

Anne of A.^tria, indeed, w'as tii every respect peculiarly 
situated; and nad the birth of Louis XJV. produced such 
changes in her favour as she had a right to ex])ect, she 
might well have added to his name the epithet of 
dmine,' which the people did not fail to attach to him. From 
the time of her marriage, when she entered France a mere 
child, she had lived a life of little else than misery, the victim 
of political intrigues, the ob ject of persecution to an ambitious 
and tyrannical minister, and a slave to thfe caprices of a 
weak and moody king. The year, however, which preceded 
tlie birth of Louis XIV. had beep marked by circumstances 
of peculiar pain. ^ ^ 

Tliatbthe queen had imprudently carried on a forbidden cor¬ 
respondence with her relations in Spa'in, there caii be no doubt; 
audit is also certain that she had held various c^inunicationa 
w ith other powers at that time actually liostiljWJoYrance; and 
how’ever innocent might be the nature of this intercourse, if 
naturally exposed her to the jusir indignation of the king and 
of his minirter. She thusihy her conduct, regarded under its 
best point of view, justified'^hat persecution which had begun 
in injustice. But it must not be concealed that there is every 
..reason to believe,’^from the confession of La Porte, her most 
faithful aftendant, that her commiinicatimi with foreign powders 
was by no means-devoid of political intrigue, and was directed 
to objects directly opposed tothe purposes and view's of Riche- 
litfu. Thus, in'conjunction writh the Duchess of Cjjevreuse, 
sjie Endeavoured to^keep the Dul^ of Lorraine in a state*oi 
hostility towards France; and when he at length was per¬ 
suaded by the cardinal prim^minister to disband hiaafmy, and 
for a time resign himself to his fate, she took a curious method 
of reproaching him for his folly. She caused a cap to be maMe 
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(then called a tahdbare) of green velvet, cut with yellow, laced 
with gold, and surmounted by a bunch of green and yellow 
plumes, which might well pass for a highly ornamented fool’s 
cap. This she sent post-haste to the Duke of Lorraine at 
Nancy, by one of her confidential attendants, through whose 
means she had previously carried on some correspondence with 
him, and who was also the 1|earer of a letter on the present 
occasion. As soon as the duke saw him, he recognised an at¬ 
tendant of the Queen of Fran^, and took him into his cabinet, 
where he received the letter oi that princess. While he read, 
the officer, according to his instructions, stuck the plume in the 
cap, and then presented it to him in the name of the queen. 
The duke immediately put it on his head, an^ advanced to a 
mirror, the figure ^eAected irom which immediately showed 
him the meaning of the present he had received. He took the 
queen’s raillery in good part, however, and laughed so heartily 
at the sight as to astonish all those without by the merriment 
which the French messengtjr had occasioned at a moment when 
so little cause existed for any joyful feelings. 

La Porte, the messenger to whom the execution of this 
burlesque reproach had been entrusted, was also the person 
through whose instrumentality a great pjlrt of the queen’s 
correspondence was carried on wijh Spain aud the Low Coim- 
tries. He jn general forwarded the letters and received the 
answers; and as the que^en was too closely watched to put the 
correspondence in cipher hersmf, or to decipher the answers 
she receive^ d'^at task was likew ise allotted to La Porte. 

, The principft'} agent out of France employed in facilitating 
the qfteen’s intercourse with her family and firiends was the 
Marquis do Mirabel, the Spanish ambassador in the Low 
Countries; and a letter from Anne of Austria tc^him having 
been intercepted Jby Kichelieu, afforded that famous minister 
some intimation of the extent and nfji^ure of the ijueen’s cor¬ 
respondence with the enemieJS of the state. Suspicion imme* 
diately fell upon La,Porte ;* and the queen having 6een unex- 
pecteoly ordered to join the king at ChantiHy, left^her faithful 
attendsmt behind in Paris, to tjonclude those arrangeftients 
^ which she had not time to finish herself prSvious to her de¬ 
parture. In his hands slie left a letter fo be conveyed to tj;ie 
Duchess Chevreuse, whose intrigues had by this time ex¬ 
iled her from the court. This letter was to be conveyed by a 
, gentleman of the name of Thibaudi^re. But it 'yyould seem 
that he had*been engaged by Bichclieu to betray La Porte,' 
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and upon being offered the letter,—which, amongst other 
matters, informed Madame de Ohevreuse that the bearer 
would giye her further intelligence,—^he begged the queen’s 
attendant to keep it till the next day, saying that he was 
afraid o{ losing it. La Porte consented, and was in conse¬ 
quence drawn into a series of misfortunes, which 1 shall relate 
as nearly as possible in his own ^prords, as his account affords 
a picture of the state of society at the time which is to be 
met with in no other writer. 

Aiter quitting Thibaudidre, fie proceeded to the house of 
Guitaut, captain of the guards, who was ill, and with whom 
he r^nained for several hours. It was still light, however, 
when he left hun; and at the jnnclion of the Rue des Vieux 
Augustins with the Rue CoquiUi^re he s^ a carriage stand¬ 
ing, with a coachman dressed in gi'ey. Ho took no notice, 
however, and w^as passing on; but just between the comer of 
the street and the carriage, he w^as seized from behind by 
some one who placed his hands over his eyey and pushed him 
on tow’^ards the coach. Before he could make any resistance, 
he w'as grasped by several other hands, w’hich placed him in 
the carriage: the doors, which w^ere, as was*then common, 
without glass, w’^ere closed, and he was thus carried away in 
darkness, without knowing^ by wljom he had been arrested. 
At length the carriage stopped; some gates through which it 
hadpaBsy?d w'ere shut, the doors of the carriage were opened, 
and La Porte foimd himself in the court of thif Bastile, with 
five of the king’s musketeers in the carriage, and fifteen or 
sixteen others round about him. On getjjing*out of the, 
vehicle his person was searched, and the letter of the queen 
taken from him after which he ValJ led over the drawbridge, 
and passed between two ranks of musketeers, with matches 
lighted, and every other cetemony which could impress him 
with the belief that tlje crimes with whicfi he w'as charged 
^'ere of the darkest character, ♦lie w^as ke])t in the guard¬ 
house of the garrison for half an* hour, yvhilo a dungeon was 
prepared for him,* which they took care to let him know had 
beenclast ifihabited by the imfortunate Dubois, who, a few 
days previous, Hhd been led to execution for deceiving the 
king "and his ministdi* by a promisd of producing gold, ife 
was then conducted to the well-known tower in wich such 
prisoners wore placed as thb implacable Richelieu destined 
for speedy death, and was thrust into a dungeon closed with 
three doors, one within, one without, and one half-^ayj^hrougb 
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the thick wall. The roW was lighted, if lighted it could be 

called, by a window, or rather loophole, pierced through the 
thick masoniy, and which, though four leet wide in the in¬ 
terior ot the dungeon, did not afford an aperture of more 
than three inches in diameter on the outside. This ^Iso was 
closed b^ three iron gratings, so as to cut off all means of 
communication either by yqice or signal with those without. 
A table and a wretched bed composed all the furniture the 
dungeon contained, except a bed of straw for one of the sol¬ 
diers, who was placed to keep^uard over the prisoner even in 
that miserable abode. 

After a scanty supper, the unhappy La Porte lay down 
upon his bed, and endeavoured to find forgetfulness in sleep. 
But scarcely had h^ closed his eyes, when he heard the report 
of a musket, which alarmed the soldier more than himself, as 
the prisoner was not aware whether the occniTcnce might be 
ordinary or not. It was followed, however, by a loud call to 
arms; and after ^'Jhe musketeer had in vain tormented himself 
and his companion with noisy conjectures regarding the cause 
of the alarm, they heard the door of the dungeon open from 
without, and a stranger was thrust in upon them in the dark. 
This proved to be a young man of the name of Herce, in 
regard to whom La Porto ipakes i^se of a singular expression, 
which may ^erve to show' for w'hat purposes the state prisons 
of Franco w'(*rc at that time frequently employed* “He 
was,” says tlfe queen’s attendant, “ a relation of the chan¬ 
cellor, and a ^"oiing man whom his mother kept in prison in 
order to //m.” From the extraordinary hothouse thus 
selecttfd by maternal love. Monsieur de Herce had endea¬ 
voured to make his escape w*fth two other gc#itlomcn kept in 
prison upon scarcely more reasonable grounds, leaving w'hat 
wnsthen called “|;he liberties of the Bastile,” that is to say, 
not being kept in close confinement^ they had contrived to 
communicate with their frierAls without, and h^d horses pre-* 
pared to carry them ay'ay: they had next attached a Ihick rope 
to one of the tow'ors close to the Porte St. Antoinej|* and con¬ 
trived to have the other end made fast to that gate itself. 
^Upon tljo rope ran three strong rings, fronS each of which 
tung a lesser rope ftimishfid with a stout*cross-bar of wood ^t 
the end; and, seated upon these bars, to which the^ were to 
tie themselves with their scarfs, *fchey proposed to glide down 
the larger rope, at the risk of being dashed violently against 
* One of the gates of Paris, close to the Bastile. 
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the Porte St. Antoine: that danger, Ifbwever, was lessened by 
the thick rope not being stretched very tight. Everything 
had been prepared during the darkness of a cloudy iiight, and 
the three prisoners were about to make their aerial exit from 
the placp of their involuntary abode, when the moon malici¬ 
ously broke through the clouds, and discovered the rope to one 
of the sentinels, who instantly ^ed his musket and spread 
the alarm. 

Notivithstanding the narrowness of his apartment. La 
Porte seems to have been glad off his new companion’s society. 
But he w^as not long allowed to remain unmolested, and to 
habituatp himself in tranquillity to the monotonous life of a 
prisoner. Scarcely had he dined dn the following day, wdien 
a sergeant appeared to inform him tliat he must go down 
stairs. Tja Porte, not a little terrified, oemanded for w’hat 
purpose ? but he could obtain no reply; and at the bottom of 
the stairs he found six soldiers, wlio surrounded him so as to 
prevent him from holding communication Tjith any one as he 
passed. He was then led across the court, through a number 
of prisoners who had the liberties of the Bastilo, aud who 
ranged themselves in line to see him pass. •Some shrugged 
their shoulders and gave him looks of compassion, which, like 
the compassion of the world in gcperal, only went far enough 
to aggravate the evil, persuading him that he was^destined to 
speedy execution. Amongst the rest whom he beheld, how'- 
ever, w'as the celebrated ChcVnlier fie St. JarS, one of the 
firmest and most resolute men of his day, who, jecognising in 
the prisoner an attached attendant of the qtlfeeif placed his 
finger on his lips, as if to enjoin him to maintain with tegard 
to his mistress’s^secretsthe sameVle4ermined silence which ho 
himself would have shown binder similar circumstances. 

La Porte was now led tft the apartments of the governor, 
where he found the wejl-known La Potterfe,* who began to 
/examine him in regard to the letter w'hich had been found upon 
his person* asking him who had bfeen destined to be the bearer 
thereof. Not suspecting the treachery of Thibaudiere, and 
knowing tftat there was no alisolute prohibition of the cor¬ 
respondence belJVreen the queen and Madame do CI^itcuso, 
L|i Pftrte replied thaf he intended to have sent it bjr the post. * 
La Potterie, however, argued from various expressions in the 
letter, that the prisoner was either to have carried it himself, 
or to have transmitted it by some person known to Madame 

* Mattre des Reqadtes. * 
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de ChevreuBe: but finding that he could not make him waver 
in his answer, the judge produced a number of other letters 
which La Porte had received from Madame de Chevreuse, and 
which now served to show him that his apartments had been 
entered, and his papers seized. • 

Although several passages in these letters were written in 
cipher, especially the names df persons mentioned, the matter 
they contained was of no great importance. One thing, how¬ 
ever, caused the most mortal terror to poor La Porte, which 
was the apprehension that those who had been sent to examine 
his apartments might have discovered a hole in the comer gf a 
window, covered by a piece.of the plaster, so neatly cut away 
as scarcely to leave the separation perceptible, and behind 
which were concealed all the most important papers he pos¬ 
sessed—the letters to and from Spain, and the key to the 
cipher in which they were written. It is very clear, from La 
Porte’s own account, that this receptacle contained sufficient 
matter to have brought his head to the block without further 
trouble, and to have proved the destruction of the queen. 

Such considerations tciirified him, as well they might; but 
he gained courage shortly after, when La Potterie i)roceeded 
to exanibie him on various points which he would naturally 
have treated in a very ditferwit waji had he been possessed of 
the stores of viformation which that repository would have af¬ 
forded. He soon saw thaj though Richelieu perhaps'-might 
possess some vague information, he had not yet arrived at any 
certainty; aii^hhe determined, in consequence, to persevere in 
denying everj thing that he was not forced to acknowledge. 
The examination continue^ dpring two hours, at the end of 
which time La Potterie, tindfiig that he coulck draw’ nothing 
from the prisoner, caused him to ^ign his deposfrion, and 
ordered him to be Ijiken back to his dungeon. 

Twice after this examination La Potterie ^eturaed to the 
Bastile, in order to interrogate* the prisoner, leawing; a day’s 
interval betw’oen each .visit; so that poor La Porte compares 
the mental torture to which he was subjected'to thejits of an 
intermittent fever. On his third^visit the magistrate endl^a- 
vpured to«draw from the prisoner some information in regjird 
to tie correspondence which*the queen was supposed to carry# 
on through ^ome of the sisters of the Val de G-race, in which 
convent snediad a room and an oratbry appropriated to herself; 
but La Porte maintained the same general denial of all know¬ 
ledge of the subject. His interrogator ended, however, by tell- 
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ing him that a letter from the queen to the Marqiiis^e Mirabel 
had been intercepted and shown to her, and that she had not 
only avowed the correspondence, but acknowledged that M. 
La Porte was the secret agent through whom it was car¬ 
ried oif. 

With such agreeable tidings La Potterie left him; and it 
may easily be supposed that hfs alarm was not small when 
he reflected upon the nature of many of the letters to the 
Spanish ambassador in Flanders, and upon the character of 
the queen herself, by no means feeling sure that she might 
not have confessed the whole. “In truth,” he says, “that 
princess had the best intentions qt bottom; but if those w'ho 
had iufluencff with her held firm to th(ur purpose, she soon 
gave way and came over to their opinion.” With such a 
person he could of course feel no great security, and the very 
name of the Marquis do Mirabel wras suflicierit to cause him 
mortal apprehension. He w'as left for some time to meditate 
over his situation; but at length, just as he was going to bed 
at night, the doors of his dungeon suddenly opened, and a 
sergeant, with his followers, presented himqelf, and bade the 
prisoner descend to the court. 

A conviction that they were about to put him 'co death 
instantly seized upon Lsfc Porte,^ who know’ well that it w'as 
not uncommon to lead a prisoner to execution under cover of 
the da1*kne8s; and he besought th|^ sergeant to teU him for 
what purpose he was called down at su(;h aii hour. The 
answer was anything but satisfactory. In th^ jourt he found 
a carriage and a body of archers of the police, and doubted po 
longer that he was going to.desj^h. In this state^ho w’as 
carried along' past all the ordinary places of execution in 
Paris, trembling at St. P&ul’s corner, his heart sinking at the 
cemetery of St. John and at the Place (le Greve, and only 
feeling at all reassured wdien the coach drove by the famous 
Croix du Tsahoir and approached the house of the chancellor. 
Having been joined by that minister.^ he w'as conducted to 
th^ build/ng which is now know n by the name of the Palais 
Royal, but WJiich w'as then the ordinary dwelling of Riche¬ 
lieu ; and he therq underwent a fresh examination, oonduptqd 
fby the stern prelate himself with that keen sagacity and eager 
determination which charimteriaed all his actions. ^ Finding, 
however, that La*Porte could neither be embarrassed nor 
deceived, he adopted another system, and endeavoured to 
lure him to a confession by magnificent promises^ of reward, 
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asBurmg Kim at the same time that he was betraying no trust, 
as the queen herself had made a full confession. 

No turn that the most wily art could give, no menace that 
the most absolute power could have executed, no promise that 
the most unlimited means could have fulfilled, w^as neglected 
by Richelieu to entangle the prisoner, or to drive or induce 
him to betray his mistress. ]£ was all in vain, however; and 
at length the cardinal demanded the same questions which 
had been before asked by La IJotterie, both in regard to the 
letter that had been found upon his person and to who was 
the person that ouglit to hjive borne it to Madame de Ch^v- 
reuse. To th(;s(^ La Portg replied as before, that die had 
intended to send the letter by the post, ani he strongly 
asserted the vcjracitji of tlie statement. Richelieu, how'ever, 
burst forth vehemently, exclaiming, “ You are a liar!—^j’^ou 
would have given it to Thibaudierc. You wislied to give it 
him in the court of the Louvre; he begged of you to keep 
it till the next day^ for fear of losing it: and after that, you 
expect me to believe you! As in a thing of no consequence 
you do not speak the truth, I ought not c(irtainly to believe 
you in others. Now', then, what say you to that * 

Thougti thunderstruck with this blow'. La Porte followed 
the wisest plan that he coukK*idopt,^nd, se(*ing that conceal¬ 
ment in this .instance was vain, ^knowledged the fact; on 
which Richelieu reprinian/led hhji for his want of truth, and 
asked him why*hc had had recourse to such petty art. The 
prisoner replied ingenuously, that ho had been afraid of ruin¬ 
ing the fortunes of a gentleman, his fntnid, for a thing of no 
importaTice; to which the <^;irdinal answered with a sneer, that 
he was w'onderftilly considerate. Richelieu th(?n commanded 
him to write to the queen, denying that he had aided in the 
correspondence w'hi^*h she had avow ed ; but La Porte replied, 
that he dared not address his mistress iiiisuch terms. “ Good, 
now! we shall sec him as respectful as faithfiil! • e^^claimed 
Richelieu. “ You shall have time to think over it! You must 
return to the Bastile, however.” « ^ 

La Porte had the impudence, of w'hich impiyilence he does 
net seem to have been conscious, to put the cardinal in mind* 
that he had promised him not to send him back to the Bastile*- 
if he told the truth. “ That is true,” replied Richelieu; 
** but you have not told the truth, and therefore back you 
must go.” 

* T^ese are recorded as the cardinars exact words. 
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Several more questions, however, were asked by the chan¬ 
cellor ; but that officer was cut short by Eichelieu, who ex¬ 
claimed, “ There is nothing to be hoped for from him by gentle 
means, after the business of Thibaudibre!” He was then 
made to sign his deposition, and conducted back to prison. 
Though irritated, Eichelieu did not fail to appreciate and ad¬ 
mire the firmness and fidelity Af the queen’s attendant; and 
he is said to have exclaimed, with that moat bitter of aU the 
many regrets which must cro^s the path of tyranny, “ that he 
wished he had one person so devotedly attached to him.” 

After this. La Porte was forced to write a letter to the 
queen ;• and an answ^er was prodiiced, apiiareiitly signed by 
Anne of Austria, commanding him to teU the whole truth 
upon the points on which he might be cjftimined. StiU, how¬ 
ever, the faithful servant held firm, doubting perhaps whether 
the letter was authentic, but convinced that, if it w ere, it had 
been obtained from the princess by force. He was then forced 
to write another epistle to his mistress, who during the whole 
of this time was in agony lest her .attendant should be either 
induced to confess facta which she herself hqjd not avowed, or, 
by refusing to acknowledge conduct which she had admitted, 
should draw upon himself the horrid infliction of fhc rack. 
In this difficulty she had recourse to the beautiful and amiable 
Madame de Hautefort, whose deep attachmeni to Anne of 
Austria had caused her to i;gject the criminal affection of the 
king, not only with the calm determination of a virtuous mind, 
but with an appearance of disgust which sooivfjirned the mo¬ 
narch’s love to enmity. She undertook at once the daiig4>r- 
ous and difficult task of conveyingt'to La Porte, in a Suugeon 
of the Bastile,'eorrect iaibrmation in regard to what the queen 
had really confessed, and, what she had denied. 

At that period the Bastile was furnished with a grate simi¬ 
lar to that of % convent, and through this the prisoners w'ho 
had thealib&rties of the Bastile \vcre permitted to speak with 
their friends. By means of this grate Madame de Hautefort, 
disguised, in the dress of a femme de chamhre, contrived to 
communicatdr,,with the CheValier de Jars, and he ag<ain found 
a lyay of conveying the tidings 'vjith which she fiirKishedrhim 

La Porte. No slight ingenuity, indeed, was required to 
accomplish the latter undertaking; and the onlyln^thod that 
could be found w'as, to open a communication With the pri¬ 
soners in the tower above. A stone was broken in the pave¬ 
ment of the terrace at the top of the tower, a tiolev bored into 
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the room in^which were confined some inferior prisoners from 
Bordeaux; these prisoners, again, were easily induced to pierce 
the fiooring of their room to that below; and the Baron de 
Tenence and another prisoner, who occupied that chamber, 
made a third hole down into the dungeon of La Porte. All 
aided eagerly in these transactions; for, as La Porte timself 
says, “ it is impossible to conc-?ive the charities of fellow'-pri- 
Boners one lor anotherand a regular system of communica¬ 
tion was soon established between the Chevalier de Jars and 
the queen’s attendant. The mollient that the soldier who kept 
guard over him was gone, notice was given to those above; a 
string descended through the apertures that had beeq mrtlle, 
bearing the notes of the Chbvalierde Jars, and carrying back 
the answers of La Porte; in order to write w'hicfi, ho had been 
obliged to compose a sort of ink of burnt straw, and oil saved 
from the salad of his supper. Means were afterwards taken, 
however, to convey to him pens, ink, and paper; and he soon 
communicated to the queen the joyful intelligence that ho 
had in no degree betrayed her, and obtained in return such 
information as put his life and liberty out of danger. 

All this had bfeen accomplished just in time, for the next 
person who wus sent to interrogate him was the infamous 
Lafe^yuias, one of the most debased and sanguinarj'^ tools of 
llichelieu’s tyranny, who did ever^iiiig that was possible to 
cajole the unTortunate prisoner, ^ terrify or to entrap him. 
He now embraced him; hfc now ITarangucd him; he now' pro¬ 
mised him the highest honours and rewards; he now' endea¬ 
voured to pcK'iuade him that a full confession would be for 
thro queen’s interests; he now exhorted him to perform the 
noblest action in the world^aiWl assured him tl^at by speaking 
one w'ord he Avould bo thtJ cause of a reconciliation bofcw(}cn the 
king and queen. All this w as acconfpanicd by kisses and em¬ 
braces, till at h'ligtlf, finding that La Porte was not a baby to 
be won by such sw'cct things, he siuldehly cltanged his tone, 
saying that he saw the prisoner w’as determined upoif his ow n 
destruction, and, drawing forth a paper, showed him liis con¬ 
demnation to tlie question ordinary and oxtraArdiifiiry. ile 
then made him go down into the cliamber of the rack, where 
ail the instruments of torture w'ere displayed before him; and 
Lafeymas and the sergeant took pains to point out to him 
the planks,, the cordage, the wedges, &c./ dilating upon the 
method of their application and the agony which they caused. 
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La Porte, of co'urse, experienced the sensations which such 
a sight was naturally calculated to produce; but*he was pi*e- 
pared, however, to avoid the fate which was thus displayed be¬ 
fore him; and, acknowledging that he had something to con¬ 
fess, he oifered to avow it if one of the queen’s attendants were 
brought on the part of Anno of Austria, to command him in 
her name to reveal all he knew. Xafeymas in return demanded 
which of the queen’s attendants ho would wish, and he imme¬ 
diately named La Riviere, an intimate friend of the judge, and 
one who, he well knew, could be brought to say anything that 
the court and the cardinal wished. Lafeymas, delighted, im¬ 
mediately notified to Kichelieu his success ; and l^a Riviere, 
well inkructed what he was to rtiy, was confronted with La 
Porte, and delivered to him an imaginary message from the 
queen, commanding him, in a tone of displeasure, to confess 
everything that he knew concerning her. 

La Porte pretended to believe the whole, and said that, since 
such was the case, he would immediately confess everything, 
though, had he not received such an order,‘*lie vrould have sid- 
fered a thousand deaths sooner than have opened his mouth. 
He then deposed to exactly the same facts'^which the queen 
had acknowledged, according to the private instructions he 
had received, and positively denied that anything more had 
taken place. Convinced b * the similarity of the confession that 
he had arrived at the ultiu^ate truth, Richelieu ftbaiidoned for 
the time the persecution of^^the queen and Lr Porte, and, to 
use the words of a contemporarj’’, left them to rejoice that even 
the foxes of the Palais Cardinal had found ^me cunninger 
beasts in the world than themselves. A reconciliatjpn took 
place between the king and quevm, <?hich was complete for the 
time. Louis XlII. sent, for his wife to St. Maur, where he 
had been spending some days, and on their return to Paris 
that cold and painful separation was dollte away Avith which 
had BO long existed ‘between.them. Shortly after Anne of 
Austria proved pregnant of a son, who. La Porte naively says, 
might well be called the child of his silbnee. 

Pf coutse Anne of Austria had suffered gn^atljjr while these 
proceedings wore taking place. The terror of Richelieu’s in¬ 
dignation, or the expectation of rewards and advaiAageSj'led 
Almost the whole court to abandon the queen; so that, even 
in crossing the quadrangle of the palace she inhabited, the 
courtiers dropped their eyes to the ground, for fear they 
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should be suspected of giving one look of cdnipassion towards 
the victim of him who, for the time, held the horn of plenty 
in his hand.* 

Two members of the court, however, showed a nobler spirit, 
—^the Marchioness ISenc9ay and the famous Count do Brienne. 
The one show^ed herself ahnost as much afilicted as her mis¬ 
tress herself at the treatment which Anne of Austria received; 
the other hastened down to Chantilly, to comfort and advise 
her at the time that she was abandoned by almost every one 
else. Some degree of consolation, however, was in store for 
Anne of Austria; and the very rumour that she was likely at 
length to give an heir to the French throne called in a -mo¬ 
ment around her aU those base and sycophantic courtiers 
who had fled from her during her misfortunes.^ 

The long period Which Anne of Austria had remained the 
wife of Louis X HI. without giving birth to a child, either 
male or female, caused the fact of her proving pregnant to 
excite all the love of the marvellous which existed so strongly 
in that day, and produced an equal portion of scandal at an 
after period. It w'as busily circulated throughout Paris, and 
seems to have been believed by the Count dc Brienne himself, 
that, before the least whisper of the queen’s situation had 
got abroad, a Carmelite monk announced the fact to the Car¬ 
dinal de Bochefoucault, in conseqi »ence of an express revela¬ 
tion made tO that effect. The Count de Brienne himself 
seems to have been one of the lii’St to suspect the truth, with¬ 
out any revelation, exc(‘pt from seeing the queen in tears 
when there appeared no particular occsision for sorrow. With 
the unceremonious bluntncss which he affected, he demanded 
at once whether what ln> suspected was the case, and the 
queen making no denial, the story of the monk’s .revelation 
and of the queen’s pregnancy spread rapidly all over Paris. 

* Although the courtio?rs of Louis Xlll. had by this time become basely sub¬ 
servient to the Cardinal de liichclicu, tbj; people were by no means either so much 
awed by his power, or so much terrified by its unsparing exercL#e, as to abstain 
from that sort of cutting satire for which the French are particnlarly famous. 
Pasquinades, couplets, and libels of ever^r kind, were common in Paris daring the 
Bway of that minister; and in them desigqs upon the throne itself were c^nly 
imputed to him, as is exemplified in the following verses, wrjtten aboat the tine 
of the birth ,of Lonis XIV.: • 

Martel, GapA, et Du Plessis * 

Ont voulu tons trois ctre assis 
Dessus le trOne de la France. 

Les deux premiers Pont nsurpd,* 

Mais an tiers il est dchappd, 

Grace h la Divine Puissance 1 
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^ It was not to b*e doubted that the birth of a qhild would 
give Anne of Austria much greater iniiuence than she had 
ever yet possessed in France; but though a multitude of the 
flies of the court instantly winged their way towards the spot 
where the honey was likely to be found, a number of others 
were scattered in consternation and amazement at tidings 
which did away a great deal of tiJieir power or of their hopes. 
Bichelieu himself* was but little pleased at the prospect of a 
new tie springing up, not only between the king and queen, 
but between her and the natioA. But the pjirty which expe¬ 
rienced the greatest mortification was that attached to the 
Puke of Orleans, hitherto the presumptive successor to the 
throne. The members of his faction, however, consoled them¬ 
selves and him during the queen’s pregnancy by prognosti¬ 
cating that the child would prove a girl, who of coiu*se could 
not succeed; and much and bitter was the disappointment 
felt when it was announced to the expecting people of France 
that Anne of Austria had given birth to a line boy. The 
Count de Brienne, who was in attendance, w'as called in to the 
queen’s chamber within a very few minutes after the birth of 
tne infant; and the great joy and satisfaction expressed by 
the king, w'hom Brienne found sitting by the queer’s bed¬ 
side, wrould be sufficient, without.any other proof, to do aw'ay 
with a great part of the sct^idalous suspicions disseminated in 
after y^^rs regarding the reA:J parentage of Louis XIV. 

Alter Brienne had kissed the queen’s hand, ^which she ex¬ 
tended to him in gratitude for his attachment during her mis¬ 
fortunes, the king extended his also, exclaiming,^ “ You share 
my joy: but it will cause bitter mortification to many one.** 

Brienne, in rpply, proposed a so^newhat novel way of turn¬ 
ing out a ministry: “ Yo\i have nothing to do, sire,” he said, 
“ but to throw them out of the window.” 

The famous Chancellor Seguicr, who was also present, 
, seemed somewhac contused amkist all he saw and heard, and, 
turning to Brienne, demanded, “ Who would have thought it 
a year ago ?” 

“df any onQ,had, people would not have been at the Val de 
Q-race,” replied Brienne, alluding to the chancellor’s search 
through that convent for the priv&te papers of the queen. • • 

Having touched upon the suspicions w'hich have been thrown 
upon the birth of Louis XIV., it may not be amiss to remark, 
that the general supposition on which those suspicions have 
been founded—namely, that the queen had never before given 
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promise of bearing children, is quite incorrect, as we learn 
trom Bassoinpierre that she had previously miscarried in the 
year 1622, in consequence of an accident. Nor docs there 
seem to be the slightest foundation whatsoever for the idle 
rej)ort which was also circulated at a lattjr period, that Louis 
XIV. had a twdn brother, who was afterwards concealed in 
order to prevent a contested" succession. So many persons 
were in the room at the time of the future monarch’s birth, 
so many w'ere there immediately afterwards, and such are the 
precautions required by law in I’ogard to the birth of a child of 
Prance, that it is scarcely possible such concealment could 
have talien phK*e, even had not the king’s desire for manifold 
odf'pring rendered the attempt as improbable as its execution 
would have been difficult. 

Although there can be no doubt as to what were the feel¬ 
ings of Kichelicu upon the occasion, yet he affected cverj'^ ex¬ 
ternal sign of joy; but the Duke of Orleans and his party were 
w'eak enough to show their disappointment by retiring sud¬ 
denly to Blois. I'ho birth of a second son, not long after, 
completely destroyed all hop(5 of succ('(‘ding to the crovn in 
the bosom of the Duke' of Orleans; but Bichelieu lost no part 
of his power ovit the mind of Louis X 111.; and though his 
rule was intolerable to IVance and to the king himself, it con¬ 
tinued with scai’cely any diminution ^to the end of his life. !So 
long as that'life was protracted''the existence of Aiine of 
Austria ran oi. in the sa'me tumbled stream as before; and 
though some consolation ^\ as, of course, afforded to her by the 
birth of her two children, the tyramucal carduial and the 
moody ^'ing contrived to make even those children a source of 
bitter anxiety to her, by ibncatening daily to separate luu’ 
frem them. 7\11 her most laithful attendants were uisiiiissed; 
Madame de 11 autefort and the JMai'cliioncss de ISeue^ay were 
driven from tlai codrt, and the charge of the royal childi*cn 
W'as committed to Madame de Lanzac, a person pfjculiarly ob¬ 
noxious to the queen. 

Conspiracy no\v su(;c(‘eded conspiracy, each having in view 
to overthrow'the insupj)ortable domination of Bichelieu ; and 
no new intrigue of the kind was diseovered without furnishing 
matter for the pcTsecutiou of the queen. Tht' iusiuTeetioii of 
the Count dP Soissous took place in 1642, and was followed 
closely by the conspiracy of Cinq Mars ; but in both the for¬ 
tunes of the minister triumplied over his enemies. Both as- 
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Burned a very danp;erous aspect aa regarded Richeljeii. In the 
first, the royal army was totally and dia^acefully defeated by 
the troops of tlie insurgent prince; and, in the second, the 
king had to a certain (hjgiHHj become a party to the cabal 
agains'hhis own minister, looking on with no expression of dis¬ 
satisfaction while measures were taken to procure that minis¬ 
ter’s fall, Ins imprisonment, aif-l perhaps his death. In the 
first, however, the great lender of the insurgi'iits died in the 
moment of victory, by the hand, it is sup[)osed, of an assassin. 
In the second, while Cinq MKrs was doing everything in his 
power, by levity, insolence', and neglect, to disgust the king, 
and cast from him the favour he had obtained “succeeding, 
indeed, to sqph a point that Louis was known to exclaim, 
“ Leave me, leave me! for the last six months I vomit you ''— 
liicheliou, thoroughly informed from the first* of all the pro¬ 
ceedings of the cons])irators, was taking the most cftbctual 
measures to sustain himself in power, by strengthening his 
foreign relations, and by making the 8af(34v of France depend 
upon his own. Thus, he even induced the Prince of Orange 
to send a formal declaration to the King of h'ranee, y)urport- 
ing that if the great minister with whonf he had hitherto 
treated w'ere removed, he would immediately make p»acc with 
Spain. This d('claration, was delivered to the king by the 
Count II’Lstradc's, vt'c^^shortly after tidijigs had been re- 
c{‘ivcd that the prince, by'lkilful ma^(r‘u^Tes, and an oxtraor- 
dimiry forced march, had saved the Vrench arniy on the Hhine; 
and the double-dealing King of France did iKjt fail to declare 
that he had never for a moment cojil cm plated removal of 
his mijiister. The triumph of Kicji'dicu was thus as complete 
in the latter jvs in the former (‘onspiracy. 

lly thit)wing out darkfhints that the queen might have had 
a share in each, Kichelitni held the mind of Louis alienated 
from his wdfe, and denrivedher of that influence which he had 
feaml she,w'orild acquire as*the mother of a future king of 
France. ' 

Th(* da vs of the ambitious minister, however, were num- 

g, • ’ ’ 

* This is provM by tlifi letters o^Riclielicti, Ohavij^i, and D’Kstradcs himself, 
'from tlic 13th of May, I (142, to the 4th of Soptoinber in the samr year, which pve 
a iTforc thorough inbighf into the policy of itichelicu and the conduct of the khig 
'upon tins occasion than all the memoirs that have been written upon the subject. 
In the memoirs of Fontrailles, &c., the rassions of the partisan gif e a colouring to 
the whole, of which it i^iinpussibli? to divest it. In the letters aqd dbspatches the 
actors in that tragedy speak out for themselves, and we judge not alone frem what 
th^ display, but from what they suffer to appear. 
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bered; and after having struggled long against the ravages 
of disease, he died on the 4th of Deeeinber, 1642, leaving the 
king apparently to aet according to his own will. But tlie 
spirit of Jiichelicii reigned after him ; and the impetus which 
he had. given to every branch of the administration was dimi¬ 
nished by very slow degrees, influencing tlie march of govei-n- 
ment for many years. No change took place in the cabinet 
of the king; there was a vacancy, but no alti‘ration of system ; 
and as the monarch himself wjy^ evidently about to follow the 
minister he had admired, and to whom he submitted without 
either loving or estccuning him, all ey(*s were turned towjwds 
one point, all lips were rpady to worshi]) the rising .sun. 
Nevertheless, though the party of Anne of •Austria now 
daily grew of gr(*at»r im])r)rtance, y(‘t there wanted not per¬ 
sons to hint that the inflni'nee of Itichelieu’s memory over 
the mind of JiOiiis XIJT. was quite suflicient to exclude her 
from the monarch’s nominatioiL to the regency. That influ¬ 
ence certainly w'a'i very great; the memory of Jiichelieii’s 
high qiialiiic's might still remaiji when the weight of his inso¬ 
lent tyranny had^i‘en removed ; hiitevt?n at the ver}'^ moment 
of the cardinal’s dojith, Louis XI11. evinced not only iiulif- 
ferenco t?) the fate of tiu* minister, but. joy at his oavii deliver¬ 
ance. “ 1 am at length king*” he s*»id; and though hi' some 
time after spoke of the cardinal’s d>Vout and edityingilecease 
as giving assurance th.athiihad reached a heavenly erown, he 
heard with a edmplaeenl smile one of the (laseon nlficers of 
liis guard, wlm%replicd, “ If the cardinal is in heaven, sire, 
the devil must have been robbed on the road.”* 

* Th«* jndpnciit of vaiioiiM inci^ vlio^Hwl under tliu rule of the C.'.rditiM] do 
Richelieu, and who )i<)d nx'an.s of judjjinc <»f Ills fh.irarlcr, wA as ;ts it 

is possible to eonceivi* The aecouut t>f Do RetzVould very much tower liiin in 
our listiinution ; but it must bo reinurkod, tha-* in all the pictures given by that 
faretious prelate, the toiiftof eliaructer is debasiMl to bring it down to bis pwn 
standard. He tivats even murder, conspiracy, and ci'Ml war jvith so much fami¬ 
liarity, that they losi‘ the dignity ot liorro* Perhaps tiic iK'st andjmost impartial 
sketch of Richelieu by aeoiitenijmrary h..vid is that of Russy Kabutin. Armaiid 
Jean Duples>sir« de Riehelicii,** he wiys, “ was born with a mind both brilliant and 
solid, an imagination lively and fruitful, a heart elevated and caiyiblt* of Uie 
greatest designs, and possessed manners nobleiiiul engaging. Ht>loved letters and 
the Hue .arts; ho was liberal, inagniticeiit, a good friend, ruising^those W'hoserved 
hii}!—^an inipWcablc enemy, pardoning,notliing. He liadvi fine countenance, full 
of gentleness, as may be remarked in his portraits; and there is every likelihood ' 
that his conduct,would not have given the lie to his physiognomy, if he had had 
less ambition, or if it bad been less fortunate. , Supple, proud, liaughty, patic3t| 
vindictive, natural, artificial, vain, inoilcst, according to conjunctures, one migbi 
have said that the most opposite passions mastered him turn by turn: and never¬ 
theless, to speak prcperly, he had but one—which was, the unbounded desire of 
nackdng the firvtpost which a subject can occupy, and maintaining himself therein 
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The first great alteration, however, which toofe place re¬ 
garded the l)uke of Orleans, who through life had been the 
enemy of the late minister, and though the tool of every 
faction, not less the tool of Kichelieu himself. Only four 
days beft)re the death of the cardinal, an edict had been pub¬ 
lished by the king, declaring the Oiike of Orleans incapable 
of ever exercising tlie regency of the kingdom, depriving him 
of several of liis posts, and, in fact, inflicting upon him that 
degree of punishment for the j)art he had taken in the con¬ 
spiracy of Cinq Mars which his turbulent insignificance more 
than in(‘rited. The counsellors of the monarch, however, 
easily foresaw that many porsoiiii who W(‘re without power 
for good or c^^l during his life w'ould naturally rise into im¬ 
portance in the commencement of a ncRv r(!ign; and it is 
extraordinary to remark the various and manifold directions, 
the curious and tortuous p.aths, in which the cn'cping things 
of the cabinet sought to insinuate themsc'lves into the good 
graces of whomsoever they judged likely t« oblain a share of 
authority at an after period. All the last acts, in fact, of the 
reign of Louis XIIT. are affected by this cj^nise; and every 
deviation which took place from the policy of llichelieu may 
bo attributed to the same motives. • 

All the ministers, wijlbaware*that tlie Luke of Orleans, 
from the very degree of ewisanguinity in which ho stood to 
the existing and to the futiJ^ king,,must have^roat influence 
during a regency, failed not to ailvoeatc his interest, and to 
gain cn'dit with liiin for his restoration to tVe court. The 
edicts against him W'cre very soon annulled, and returning jto 
St. Oermain in the beginning of/January, 1043, hC imme¬ 
diately cqjnimAiced a cabal for\he purpose of obtaining the 
regtmey. • 

Louis XITI., about the same time, either moved by remorse 
for'the cruelty«and injustice in which ho had had a share, or 
willing io east the load entirely upon Kichelieu, suffered a 
multitude of exiles to return, and opeyed many a prison-door 
ilq^oughctfit France. Thousands of those who had been 
banished no’^ flocked to the court; aud all the discontented 
'spv'its of which Hjchclieu had ijiurgcd the land, oy which he 
’had caged in the Baslile, now flowed back again like* tfie 

At any price. All the ofhers were,* to speak properly, but nuxiliories, and looked 
ap to this as to their chief. He would bring tbcm forth, or make them disappear, 
according as they were necessaiy or unneceshary to bis ondy, of which he neroi 
^t .sight. He raised himself by art, and he sust lined himself b^talent.” 
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returning ^ide, and deliiged the capital, from whicli they had 
been so long expelled. Multitudes of others, too, who had 
been feared by the minister, or had feared him in turn— 
multitudes who had been ^sgusted with his tyranny, or 
wronged by his powder, hastened to return, in hopes*of some 
advantage in the future, or some recompense for the past. 
Amongst others were Madalnc de Ilautefort and the faithful 
La Porte, wlio had been liberated during the time of tlu^ 
queen’s pregnancy, but ordered to remain at Saumur. The 
court, -which in the days of Eichelieu had been almost totally 
dese'rted, was now* so completely thronged with guests,^tluit 
the capital could scarcely^coj»tain them; and La Porte with 
his fair companion, after long searching foi^ a lodging, at 
length got into a diouse which was proved not to possess tlic 
best of reputations. 

In the mean time, the cabals and the intrigues at court oi 
course went on, only accelerated, and yet complicated, by the 
multitude of frcsji actors who were daily hurried upon the 
scene. All those as individuals strove for their own interests 
alone, as, indeed, is universal under such circumstances; but 
as the time for carrying on their intrigues -v^^as limited to tht» 
extent •of the king’s rapidly-dciclining life, the hurry with 
which aU persons were obliged tn wind along the tortuous 
paths of iutyigue, the maimer iv'^dvhich they jostled and ran 
against each other, the rapidity with which they clfeatod or 
endeavoured ^.o cheat every one they oneouutcred as tlu*y 
W'cnt, form a#ceno at once ludicrous and lamentable, but still 
striking, though so often enacted in the court and the cabinet. 
]6rienrte and ])e Noyersfcquitjicd their jiosts in the council; 
botli, beyond doubt, inliuendl‘d to a line of conduct apparently 
opposed to ambition, by the view of gaining a*gr('at deal 
under the regencjp^ of Anne of Austria for the little they 
sacrificed under Louis XI11. Brieniiq, with all his blunlness, 
however, took a step which l)e Noyers, w-ith all hij| subtlety,* 
failed to follow; and, success, of course, rcivarded pnicaution. 
On obtaining the king’s permission to sell his pq^st, llrienne 
stipulated with his sovereign that he should be alwaj^ pe¬ 
rceived court with the same facility and the same favour -iis 
’before; and that which as* a demand appeared to Louis the 
strongest^roof of his old servant’s disinterested attachment, 
secured to Brienne, when it wasf granted, the opportunity ot 
maintaining all his influence unimpaired. Dc Xoyers w'ont 
at once into Retirement, and was of course forgotten. 
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More politic, more impudent, more persevering, however, 
than any other, was the person destined to act the most con¬ 
spicuous part in the regency, and to govern France by his 
power over those who governed. Mazarin had been admitted 
into thtkcouncil on the very day of Jiicheli(‘u’s death ;* and 
it is evidnit that from the first he had exercised a great deal 
of influence over the mind of fhe king. The retirement of 
the Count do Brienno from office removed one of those whom 
he had principally to fear; and J;he removjil of !l)e Noyers was 
instantly followed by the appointment of the well-known Le 
Telljer, a friend of Mazarin, to the office of s(;cretaiy of state. 

It has been said of Le Tellier Ijy one of tln^ best French 
historians, that by never ])ri't(^nding to the first place he al¬ 
ways made sure of the second; and Mazirin seems both to 
havt^ ap])r(?ciated his talents and his moderation. ITis acces¬ 
sion to tile cabini't was an accession to the influence of the 
cardinal; ami tin? only pc'rsoiis in the council whom Mazarin 
had to fear, were Boutliillicr, and his talented son, the Count 
de Chavigni. Thus stood the parties in the cabinet, as opposed 
to each other, and as])iring to the supreme dyvetion of affairs 
after the death of the king: Chavigni and his father, both 
ministers deeply vi'rsed in politieal affairs, espeeially lliose of 
Franee, against ]S1azarin And Lcf T(‘llier, both consummate 
])oliticiaiis, ami both siihtlc^s well as determined. 

AVithout the walls of the Aihinet, Jiowever, w'erethc parties 
Avho were to bestow the power, and for some time it was 
doubtful into whose liamls the gift of that poWeg: would fall. 
The expectants were the Queen, the Duke of Orleans, aiwl 
the l*rincc of Condd; but thtf priftce soon found ttiat his 
chanee was too«:slight to jiistily^iiin in sacrificing more pro¬ 
bable advantages by oppd^ing those more likely to succeed. 
Tli(» competitors were thus reduced to tlii* Duke of Orleans 
and the Queen, both etpially mistrusted by tlie king. For a 
•length of,,liiiie it was douhtfnl tp which, under these circum¬ 
stances, he would assign the I’egeiicy and it became clear 
that the access of the aspirants to that high office would 
greiitly de]Mm(^upon their nfanagement of those members of 
the eouncilwho, in,turn, were aspirants for tlie subordinata 
jwwor. 

Til this double intrigue, hfiwever, necessity more t*nan choice 
determined which parties x\Wld cohere together.* Chavigni 
and his father had too deeply offended Anne Qf Austria, to 

* According to the date of a letter cited by Auberjr, it was the daf 
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entertain hope of Obtaining from her favour the power 
which they coveted; Mazarin, on the contrary, stood, if not 
well, at least fairly with the princess. He had taken no ac¬ 
tive part in any of the proceedings against her; he had in¬ 
jured neither luTscdf, nor any of her favourites. Thus, while 
Chavigni leaned towards the Duke of Orleans, Mazarin anxi¬ 
ously turned towards the qfteen. Tiie difficulty was how to 
obtain her favour, and how to open such a communication 
with lieras woidd enable liim at once to serve her and to sor\'e 
himaell* Amic of Austria lutl shown herself liitherto quite 
indifferent towards liiin, and relying on her growing power 
over the king’s mind, and her great hold upon the counffryas 
the mother of two princes, she si‘emed to believe that she 
could stand witho^it sujiport, and bestow(*d greater part 
of lu'r fjivour upon Potior, Bishop of Beauvais, who, with a 
narrow mind, obtuse scmisos, an upright h(‘art, and consider¬ 
able andntion, aspired to rule the land as prime minister; 
though an infant might as well attempt to rock the cradle in 
which it is intended to sloop, 

Mazarin felt that it would be by no means good policy to 
serve the (jueeti’s views with the king'without making her 
feel th» obligation of his services; anti, in the embarrassment 
under w'hieh her indiffort^yee placed him, he determined to 
have recourse to the man he int(;.ided to sup|)]ant, for an op¬ 
portunity oi’cultivating her fa\^iur. Ho accordingly applied 
to the papal *nunc.io to t)roak tne matter to the good Bishop 
of BeauA'^aisj^ind to inform him that Cardinal Mazarin, being 
devotedly ifttaehed to the person of the queen, applied to him, 
as ou« oi* her best frieinl^ ond greatest favourites, iu order to 
ex]>ress to her majesty his v4esire of renderiiig her every good 
office in his power. Tlu^ scheme proved perfeetl^^* successful: 
the nuiieio uiideijtook the missioi^; the good Bishop of Beau¬ 
vais, w'ithont the slighti'st idi'a of Mazariii’s real objects, was 
enchanted w ith the proposal, and hastened to the queen ty 
advise her by all means 1o rtmke sure of the carilin.11, w’ho W'as 
so well disposed 1o serve her. 

The queen, w ith greater reason, was as inncji ddlighteAwitli 
the suggestion of Beauvais as he had been vfitli the proposal 
dT Mazarin. In conscupienc^e, she did hot fail to signffy her 
satisfaction to the cardinal, and to give him every hope of 
obtaining her favour; and he, with a mind at ease, seeing no 
one between him and the station at which he aimed but an 
imbecile old man of whom he could so readily make a tool, 
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laboured to obtain the regency for fhe que(‘n. The wliole 
scheme, indeed, had at one time been iiearly overthrown by 
the Count of Brienne, to whom the Bishop of Ileauvais com¬ 
municated at once all that had taken place. It suited not in 
any degree the views of tliat statesman, and he seems to have 
been strongly tempted to remonstrate with the queen, and to 
strive to overthrow^ the fabric alriady raised. He hastened to 
-Anne of Austria apparently for that purq^ose, and inquired 
whether wliat the Bishop of Beauvais had told him w as true, 
and wdiat motives could have engaged her to adopt the course 
proposed. Anne of Austria, howewer, replied decidedly,— 
first,^hat she had reason to believe that Cardinal Mazariii 
was devoted toJier service; and secoiuQy, that, wisin’ng to got 
rid of Bouthillier, Chavigni, and all those w'i'o whto not in lu*r 
interests, she was nevertheless desirous of keeping me one 
in the council who might inform her of the real intenlions of 
the king at his death, in ordrr, she said, 1o follow them. “ For 
that purpose,” she added, “ I wish to make, use of a person 
neither dependent upon the Duke of Orleans, nor on the 
Prince do Conde.” After such an explicit declaration, Bri¬ 
enne was W'ise enough to be silent, and the arrangements of 
Mazarin went on. • 

In the end, how ever, tho,good Bishop of Beauvais himself 
perceived that he had rai^d up a dangerous yival in tlie 
queen’s favour, and he joineJ^witli the Duke of Beaufort in 
the endeavour to undo what he ha(f done; but it was then 
too late to make the attempt, and Mazarin n^ver lost the 
hold he had obtained upon the queen’s regard.* ^ 

In the mean time the party oi^the j^uecn greatly inci^ascd. 
The Duke of I^niufort, who ha(t lately returned from a vo- 
liuitary exilf-, attached hinwjelf to her, with the w hole house 
of Vi'udome; and the Princ*b de Marsillac, ^^terwards famous 
as Duke of Bochefouca^ilt, also adopted her cause at once, as¬ 
suring her^ at.the same time, of the still more important sup¬ 
port of the heroic Duke d’EnguicA, better knowm as the great 
Conde. ^ 

A Secret negotiation w'as curried on between D’Enguienf 
^ and the queen 1t)y means of Marsillac and Coligny„in the , 
Cf^irs6 of w hich it w’a*s stipulated, bn the part of the duke, 

* La Rochefoacault gives an aecount of all these affairs somewlfat different 

from that of M. de Brienne ;• but, for i^asons which will be ap^rentto every on« 
acquainted with the memoirs of the time, I have preferred Brienne where tht 
•tatements of the two were incompatible. • 

* BuchefoucauU. 
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that if \iv gave all his influence to aid the party of Anne of 
Austria, in her ('ttbrts to obtain the regency, she again should 
bestow upon him all the honours, rewards, and offices from 
which she could exclude the Duke of Orleans i^dthout risking 
an actual rupture. The mi‘ans of accomplishing tlie pbjects 
of both w('re discussed and arranged, and everything pro¬ 
mised the queen that success ithich she afterwards obtained. 

Day by day her friends increased, and her popularity in the 
capital, whiTO sufteriugs were not yet forgotten, spread 
through all ranks; but still tlie^task of inducing the king to 
appoint her rc'gent was not without its difficulties; and though 
Mazariri w as rising rapidly in the favour of the dying monarch, 
yet tlie counsels and suggestions of Cliavigni aiijJ Houthillier 
constantly gaiiu'd soiriething for the Duke of Orleans and for 
themselves, as often as Mazarin obtained a step for himself 
and for Anne of Austriji. Tims, when the king at length— 
well knowing that if the queim might |ierha])s use the rc- 
genev unw'is(ilv, the Duke of Orleans Avas certain to use it ill 
—det(‘nniii(‘d to appoint Anne of Austria regent after his 
death, other councillors induced hiiri to limit the powers of 
the regency, and nfuue the Duke of Orleans lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom: and thus, w hen IVtazariu obtained for himselt 
the pow er of presenting to 4 II benefices under the rc'gency, 
the king decrei'd that Bouthillier an-I Cliavigni should be, of 
right, meiuhc'rs' of the council of Regency. The same fiarty 
who had so far tbwartc'd the? purpose of the queen gained that 
the Duk(.‘ of Orl^'ans should prt'side over the council, and, in 
his absence, tlTe Prince de Coiide : hut, in opposition to tliis, 
JMa/arin AJidiiced the king^to appoint him to fill the same 
posi wdien ( 'onde and the duke were absent, and#to confide to 
tlie (jiKH-n the nomination of persons 4:o all vacant offices, ex¬ 
cept that of secn-tary of state, which’re({uircd the consent of 
the couneil to make 'wie appoiiitmimt valid,. • 

In order to give as much authority fo these dispositjous as 
possible, th<> king caused them to be registered by the parlior 
meut; but the party of ^lie queen was already so stropg, that 
lond censures were heard in every part of Paris in regard t^i 
those points Avhich limited her authority; and llie, who for 
so "many years had been totidly without jiolitical influence, 
could now pfjrhaps haA'e opposed successfully the power of 
.the king himsjdf. Even the parliament w'asf’o completely de¬ 
voted to her will, that the Count dc Briimne informs us it 
occupied itself fixiin the first moment after the declaration of 
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the king ha6. been recorded on its registers with the consider* 
ation of how* it might most formally annul all its dispositions. 

Mazarin now stood high in favour both of the king and 
queen; and, two days after the king’s declaration had been 
presented to the parlinnumt, he was sel(H*t('d for the high 
honour of standing godfather to Louis XIV. The dauphin 
had indeed been previously bi>|}tised, on the very day of his 
birth,* but the full ceremony was now performed, Mazarin 
and the Princess de (^ond4 standing sponsors. 

The high favour which JMafarin had by this time obtained 
might well have served, in the ey(?s of the political parties of 
the court, as Jin augury of his speedy elevation ; and a stroke 
of policy whg'h bound to liis interests tlie powerl'ul house of 
Coiid6 and the mighty genius of the yo^ng D’Liiguien, con- 
finned his hold of authority in a maimer whicli ii^ Avould have 
been difficult to shake. To him, wo are told by Bricmne, and 
to his solicitation, was owing the appointment of the Luke 
d’Eiiguien to command that army nith nhieh he won the 
famous battle of Jiocroi and dc'stroyed for ('vct that ceh'brated 
Spanisli infantry which had (drained a military fame scarcely 
inferior to tliat of the tenth legion. Although the cardinal 
might consider his ultimate success secure, and altjiongli the 
court might well pereeiv^ that ^he power of the queen would 
only bo rendered supnMuo by the (U'ath of the king, yet eveiy 
one Waited Avith agitation f^id alarm, OApeeting'coiicussions of 
much greater severity than w ere at all likely to take plaee. 

This stat(' of suspense; lasted long; and the paroxysms ot 
the king’s disease kept theAvhole court in a continual iiiOA'c- 
ment. Xow he was ajiparcutly i^ the agonies of dgath ; «ud 
Anne of Austria, calling round h(;r all her friends, took me'a- 
sures to*guard against«. coup dc main of the other party, by 
putting her children unde'r tlu' charge of the Luke of Jkrni- 
loft, whose courage,and fideditv were nof to be doubted. Then 
again qam^; the' tidings that the king Avas bettor, and playing 
on the guitar; anel the qiie'eif hastened to conceal from the 
jealous jiiid moody ewes of her hiisfiand the stops she had 
tSken to bocure the sovwe'igu pe)wcr in expectatiem of his 


*• Such is the acc.oui)1f of Bricnne, who wiis present; but it is sin^alar to^rcraark 
that a good de»il of confusion luis prevtiilod in regard to the facts attending 
Louis's baptism,—tlie daughter of the Duke of Orleans declaring|th.at she acted as 
godmother, and that her fatherifilled the office of godfather to the young king; 
whereas we know, from the most authentic, records, tliat on ^he real ceremony * 
biAng fully performed by the Bishop of Meaua, in the milace chapel of St. Ger¬ 
main, the gcslfather and the godmother were Muzarin and tlfe Princess de Condi. 
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death, while, at the same time a number of exiles who had come 
back without permission during the time in which he seemed 
at extremity scampered away into the provinces again, fearing 
that the first act of his recovery would be to punish their un¬ 
bidden return. , • 

Everything was prepared for the event, however, and in 
the beginning of May the decAne of the king became so appa¬ 
rent, that the last measures were taken by Anne of Austria 
and her partisans for directing th(! first movement of popular 
feeling, which w'as likely to follow the death of Louis, entirely 
in their ow^n favour. At length, on the fourteenth day of 
May, Louis XIlI. died at St. Germain-on-Laye, leaving tohis 
infant son the vessel of the state shaken by maiiy a w'ind and 
tempest, corrupted *in many points through its whole fabric, 
and surrounded by rocks and shoals which were only the more 
dangerous because tliey were covered with waters that rippled 
lightly in the sunshine.* 

It is probable tjiat Louis XTTT. was not regretted by a 
single individual in Kraiice. Jlis court wras composed of per¬ 
sons who were ('agor to seize upon the power that was slip¬ 
ping from his luihds; his army, of persons who might admire 
his constitutional courage, but abhorred that phlegmatic apa¬ 
thy wliich rendered his courage of lyit little avail; his nobles 
comprised in their corps scarcely any one whom ho had not 
either injured, or suffered to be^injured; his servantstloA’ed 

• Anqnptil, in spcakiiiR of tlie death and h\st dispasitions of Louis Xllf., says 
that (’/havifpii w:^ ttie jjerson who was Pinployed by tlic queen to winove from the 
mind of the dying monarch tiie impression that slic liad meditated his death at 
the*tirae oti the conspiracy of GhaVis. He afterwards says, that oven when she 
liad become regent she nourislicil a coys*idcrab]c degree of resentment towards 
Ma/arin, for having drawn u]), if not suggested to Louis, th^ deeWation of his 
will which limited lier powers as regent. Tn bi^h these cases lie is uorne out by 
the authority of persons at the court; but itwil>be seen that I have taken a view 
of the matter totally different from his; my motive for so doing being, that,Bri- 
enne takes a totally different view; and that he not only frec^tieiited the spot, and 
entered into the confidence of tlie king and queen as mneli as aiw of^those who 
have left memoirs of the time, but also^iiingled with all the political intrigues of 
the day. He especially dwell* upon these tw’o points, giving the (jucen’s own 
words in regard to Chavigni and iHIazarin. In the first place, he sh^ws that^he 
was resolved to put no trust in Gliavigni, looking upon him as an enemy: it was 
not likely, therefore, that she should employ him in an oftiee such delicacy act 
ifibtiese repri^ented. Ghavigni, who was of a much mure bold and frtuik mature 
than Mazarin, migiit perhaps of his own accord spe.ak to Louis in favour of the* 
mieen, and try^o disabuse him in regard to her conduct; but it would seem clear 
tnat she never employed him. In regard to 4he next it is shown, by the 
queen's own language to lirienne, that long before the de.ith of her husband she 
looked upon Mazarin with favourable eyes, and believed him to be devoted to her 
service. • 
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him not, for he was neither liberal Tior courteousi, frank nor 
mild; his ministers despised him for his weak dependanee 
upon others; and his people disliked him, as much for his ab¬ 
horrence of multitudes as for any evil qualities. His virtues 
and his talents w(jre but little estimated, because they were 
not sucm as dazzle or surprise; and yet in a r(‘ign during which 
more injustice was committed ifi the king’s name than in per¬ 
haps any other period of the same extent to be found in his¬ 
tory, he acquired the name of “the Just.” lie certainly 
could not be looked upon as cftjnient; and if we are to believe 
llohan and many of his contemporaries, Louis XIII. showed 
on* various occasions a cold and yet sanguinary nature, in 
comparison \ptli which the ambif ions executions of Hichelicu 
W’ere mild aiid humane. , 

The French, however (though no one w'ept over the loss of 
their king), did themst'lves justice, as usual, in an epigram upon 
the iaults of their late master, and summed up his character 
in the tollowing epitaph; 

Ci gTt le bon roi notre inaftrc, 

Louis treizitmc de ce iioin. 

II fut vingt ans valet (I’un prijtre, • 

Et pourtant acquit grand ronom:— 

Oul, clieK iiutrui,—inaLs chez lui, non. 

Which may be rendered-.- • 

Here lies Louis the Thirteenth, lately deceased,. 

• Our king and our ma^er, and slave of a priest; 

Who yet gain’d some glory while on the French throne, 

In other king’s countries,—but none in his own.* 

Ere w'e proceed to notice the (wents wlii(fn« followed the 
death of Louis Xlll., it may be necessary to paiqjo, foif a 
moment or two, on the moral'vid social condition of France, 
which it i^fuiy 15e as well tp display rai.her by traits of the times 
than by long dissertations. That the people "were ignorant, 
an^that the human mind in all classes \^as at a very low”^ ebb 
in the scale of Cultivation, we have already show'n by pointing 
out the ^ 3 g^egiou^ superstition of the higher orders. The bc- 

* The famous President Hdnault judges of Louis XIII. more favourably. He 
sa^, after shaking of the narrowness of his sphere of feeling, ** The views of this 
pnnee were strai&tforward—his mmd wise and enlightened.^ He imagined no- 
•thing, but he judged well. His minister only governed by convincinjj^ him; and he 
is by no means a prince 6f mediocrity who only suffers liimself to be led bygrdSut 
*raeans. He was as valiant as Henry IV., but of a valour without fire or brillianey, 
which would have served but little in conquering a kingdom. Providence had 
caused him to be born af the momcAit fitted tor him. Earlier, hc^oiild have beer 
too weak; later, too circumspect. Father and son of two of our greatest kings, 
be strengthened the still shaken throne of Henry IV., and pre]^rcd the marvels of 
the reign of Louis XIV.” 
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lief in judicial astrology \^ic]i we have noticfed was, of course, 
ueeoinpauied by an iniinenso number of other prejudices of the 
same family, and witchcraft, sorcery, and magic were matters 
believed in alike by clergy and laity. 

A thousand instance's might be given of persons persecuted 
even unto the most crut5l forms of death upon the acciisation 
of sorcery; but the example of jj:ho famous JV'l ar^.chale d’Ancre, 
who was publicly condemned and burnt alive in the Place de 
Greve on the charge of witchcraft, would be sufficient, w'ere 
not political rancour sufficient V) account for any mixture of 
absurdity w ith ci'iirie. Another instance, however, at a later 
period, when no such political motives .sought to veil thmn- 
si'lves und('r the rohe of sU|ierstition, is found in the case of 
the 
acc 
for 

four years belbri' tin? birth of Isolds XI V. Some persons have 
indeed discovc'red, or pretended to discover, tiiat the unfortu¬ 
nate curate of Lou’diin had exedti'd the enmity of the unfor¬ 
giving llich(‘li('u; hut even were it so, of which there is no 
proof, the perp('t/a1 ion of such a crime upon such a pretence 
would bQ quite sufficiiuit to establish the lamentable state of 
superstition in wdiieli the W'hole country W'as plunged. 

The manners of the time, of courke, kept pace with the in¬ 
tellectual darkness of the pcoph', and examples of coarseness, 
and even grossiiess, in tVA3 lovely and the fair and the ce?le- 
brated of the court of Anne of Austria might be given which 
would astonish the reailer, WTre it not impossible to dw ell upon 
such topics ill the pri^stmt day.* It is true that the character 
of the king himself, feroc'iou'i •and harsh, gave a tone to the 
socuety around him ; and occasional..traits of hrutojity, espe¬ 
cially towards his wifi', are to be fiiund in ever}^ pjigc of his 
history. 

The monarch w'ho w'ouhl seize upon a T^hole packet of letters 
w’hich his quei'ii had iK'cn w riting, and because she had wept 
to hear that her brotlft’r had been defeated by the armies of 
her husband, would cast them all^down in a pile, awd set jire 
to them, exclaiming, ^ 'J’here is a bonfire on tbe defeat of the 
SpiMiiardk, in sjiite of the queen!” couldmot wondiT that at 
an after period his owm chancellor should, with insolent bold¬ 
ness, attempt to take a paper, which Aimepf Austria had con¬ 
cealed, even from her very bosom, None of the reverences of 
* See the Memoirs of La Porte, pages 95 and 96 


famous IJrbaiii Grandii'r, curate of Loudun, who, being 
used of magic, w'as tried by a special commission appointed 
that punxise, condemned, and burnt in the year 1(584, only 
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society could be observed under the influence of sucb 
examples.—The nobles, quarreling daily for trifles, violated 
even the precincts of the palace by their contentions; and the 
Dukes of Chevreuse and Montmorency fought in the very 
court of tho roysil residence at Mbneeaux, in the presence of 
the kiifg’s guard itself. Duels, which, next to private assas¬ 
sinations, are certainly the sti|i)nge8t proofs of a barbarous 
state of society, were of daily occun’ence, till Kichelieu inter¬ 
posed to put a stop to them. Nor was this all. A ferocious 
spirit w'as abroad, which took aidelight in sporting with human 
life. No police can be said to have existed in the realm. The 
repose of Paris was watched over, or rather neglected, by a 
guard insufficient to secure the tranquillity of an ordinary vil¬ 
lage, consisting of forty-five men, badly paid, and only serving 
on those occasions when it was abaolut(‘ly necessary to show 
themselves. The highways were infested with robbers; hourly 
rencounters W(Te taking phice in the streets of the capital; 
and even in the inns of lai*ge towns the traveller was anything 
but secure, from the cupidity of some and*the brutal levity of 
others. 

An anecdote is told of the famous Marechal de Pabert which 
gives a strange picture of the exploits wherewith the young 
nobility of Prance occasionally amused themselves. Pabert, 
in returning to the court,’after having (‘xccuted some mission 
of importance, was stopped at Clermont en Peauvoisis by the 
want of post-horses, and wV'nt to 'bed to tako some repose 
while the ineaiis of prucec'ding on liis journey i^cre sought for. 
lie kept alight burning in his clmmber, and, aboiffc two o’clock 
in the morning, two young officers yi the Preuch service, the 
Count de Pantzau and ]Monsiei5»d(? Quesnai, entered tho room 
in W'hich " sleeping,forthe express purpose of amio}ing 
a stranger. Woke by aiuextraordinary noise, Pabert looked 
up, p-nd beheld two gentlemen dancing as*hard as they could 
in the middle nf thd room. “ Grentlcmeu,” exclaimed the 
marshal,*** you know, I trust, ho»w to behave yourselvesl This 
room is mine. There are others in th& hotel, and I beg you 
wo^Id make use of them.” , 

**Sir,” replied tho count, ** sleep if you can; for my part, 
I only wnsh to amisso myself:” and seeing that Pabert,‘en- 
taged, w'as starting out of bed, be burst out into a. violent fit 
of laughter, exclaiming, ‘*The matter is serious; Monsieur 
takes to his slippers!” 

Pabert, now losing all patience, snatched up his sword and 
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fell upon them; but Rantzau and Quesuai'drawing also, got 
him between them; so that as soon os he lunged at one, he 
was exposed to the other: thus he was wounde*d in fourteen 
places before any one came to his assistance. At length, 
however, the noise brought the whole household into the 
room, and Quesnai, who was nearest the door, was iiMantly 
disarmed: at the same moine’^t Rahcrt sprang upon Rantzau, 
threw him on the ground, and holding his sword to his throat, 
exclaimed, “ What is your name, villain ? Demand your life, 
or you die.” As lie answered ^nothing, however, the master 
of the house cried out, “Hold, hold. Monsieur Fabert! I 
know him well; his name is Rantzau.” At the colehrated 
name of Rabert-, the young officiT burst forth, exclaiming, 
“ What have 1 done ?—^would to Grod that I wiire desid!” 

“ Make your escape, young fool,” cried Fabert, “ and try 
to conc(?al yourself from the disgraceful punishimmt which 
justice indicts upon assassins.” The two odicers, however, 
were afterwards taken and tried, though thiiir lives wx're 
ultimately spared itt the intercession of Fabert. 

Joined with this wild and sanguinary rashness, th(*ro often 
appeared, as a matter of course, many nobler and inori* 
generous traits of character. G?ourage and rc'solution, in all 
their forhis, were to be found carri(*d to the highest point; 
and no one displayed thosb qual?ti(^s more strongly than 
Fabert himself, who joined to the sternest determination a 
degree of blunt simplicity whicl.- savoured of a former and 
more chivalrous age. Bcnng severely wounded in Piedmont, 
the surgcons^rfiter having examined liis thigh, declared to the 
Cmlinal de Lavalettc that it would be necessary to amputate 
the limb; and that prelate ipidertook to communicate the 
tidings to Fahert himself. The brav(^ soldu'!- hov;ever, de¬ 
manded to speak with the surgeons ui the lirst instance; and 
after having explaiited to him the nature of the w ound, they 
informed him that thev had come to ihe determination of 
amputating the leg. “ Gentjemen,” rc^plied Fift)eit, “ you 
have not consulted tho principal persons interested, since it 
is wy life that is at stake. No, no, I do not intend Jo diejby 
pieces; death shall have the whole of me, or sh-^ have none: 
wjio.gets Jihe y/yo/, gets the rest of my body. I will be my 
own surgeon.” And so good a surgeon did lie prove, that' 
erejmany w’eeks had elapsed, he and his valet had completely 
cured the wbund wdiich th(i others had pronounced incurable. 

A thousand/instances of chivalrous generosity might be 
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cited; and the nbble and deep feedings in which they ori¬ 
ginated offer a strange contrast, if we will bear them in mind, 
with the mercenary greediness, levity, and selfishness which 
were already beginning in some degree to mingle with them, 
but which did not shine out in all their glaring nakedness tifi 
the trcfiiblous commencement of the succeeding reign. 

Ohevreusc, the mortal enemy of Montmorejicy, rendered so 
by an unfeeling jest upon a personal defect, forgot his enmity 
the moment that his chivalrous adversary fell into misfortune, 
used his most strenuous efforts to save his life, and wept 
bitterly when his death was announced to him. 

In the attack upon Colliourc, the Mar^chal de IVleilleraie 
raised all the wrath of Pabert by a sneer at the battalion of 
guards wdiicfi lui commanded, and which for two years had 
been on duty at the court. So high was the indignation of 
the latter, that he was quitting the head of his troops to take 
satisfaction on the spot, when he was stopped by 'fun'mie, 
wdio in vain endeavoured to reconcile tliein. Shortly after, 
the Spanish army being before them, Ml'illeraic, as a noble 
kind of concession, sent for l^'abert to give him Ijis advice. 
The angiy general, how'cver, refused to qu/t the head of liis 
troops, replying, that the battalion was ready to obey any 
orders, but*its oflicers would not leave it. Thcn’enpoii 
lerait' rode up to Pabertjbxclaimiiig, “ J^o rancour, Fabei*t, in 
the face of the enemy! Give me your advice. What ought 
I to do?” > 

“..A ttack them!” was the laconic reply of Fahert. “March!” 
replied Meilleraie; and the battalion of guard** immediately 
charged up the hill, and, without the slightest disorder in tkeir 
ranks, drove the Spaniards from position to position till they 
took refego iii the town itself. As he returned, Fahert was 
met by Mtulleraie, who sprang from his horse to embraen him, 
and besought him to come with him immediately, to lay out 
the plans for attacking Collioure. 

Nor was’ deep and devoted rttacbnient, as we have already 
shown, w'anting in France at this period; and the examples 
of.the CLevaJicr de Jiirs, Madame de Hautefort, and La Porte, 
are only some out of many which might be cited, to aftbrd a 
strange contrast with the baseness, the caprice, and inccn- 
' stancy of the Fronde. The times, indeed, w ere such as w'ere 
best suited to try the characters of men, and to bring out the 
deeper qualities of the human heart. liut there was alrt'ady 
prevailing throughout society that general relaxation of morals^ 
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and that libertine indifference to many of what ought to bt* 
the most sacred ties, which precedes, accompanies, and follows 
the general contempt of all others. Female virtue was held 
at nought throughout the land: the fashion of the day was 
against it, in a country wdicre all things are fashion, and many 
a person whom w'e have every reason to believe was sub¬ 
stantially virtuous assumed the appearance of vice for the 
purpose of being like the rest. Tliere is great cause to sup¬ 
pose, indeed, that this was the case with Anne of Austria 
herself. Some\vhat vain of her personal appearance, by no 
means insensible to flattery, and of a character and tempera¬ 
ment not devoid of passion, the queen of Louis XITl. bn 
more tlian one occasion affected a kind of scntin»ental attach¬ 
ment for various pen Diis w'^hich certainly brought her character 
in danger; and yet La Rochefoucault, who assuredly was in it 
over-credulous in regard to female virtue, and wlio dwells at 
large upon her <;onnexioQ with Buckingham—the most dan¬ 
gerous of these CMij^agements,—gives us distinctly to under¬ 
stand that the queen did not sacrifice her o\s ii or her hiisbaiurs 
honour. Jlor example, however, in following so evil a mode, 
her strong attachment to Madame dc Chcvi*eiise and oilier 
W’omcn notorious for their intrigues, and the want of all elu'ck 
or restraint, moral, religious, or h'gal, of course indn(;t*d a 
degree of depravity on which it would he iiiiph'asaiit to dwell. 
Suffice it to say, that even the libertinism of the coart of 
Louis XIV., great as it uudoublcdly was, assumes a v(‘rv 
mitigated appeiranee when compared nith that of his father. 

Jf the moral condition of the country A\as loose and had, its 
political state was equally so. ^The feudal system in its de¬ 
cline had naturally verged into a struggle het’' 0 ('n the grc'at 
vassals and the throjic, in which the throne had hccVmio pre¬ 
dominant; so that till the reign of 3*100ry IV. everything laid 
been tending gradually towards an unmixed (lespotism. -‘In 
the wars of the League, feudality (coinplieated Avi^h supersti¬ 
tion) made Us last great stand, and though defeated in it" 
eflbrts, still gained so much, that on the accession of Louis 
XIII. the scattered fragments of the resisting mass reniaiifhd 
as obstaeV-s to the march of government in e\Wy dircetion. 
It appears to have been through his lilb one of the great ai'm^ 
of^icheliou to remove these; but the labour and dilfujulty of 
so doing rendered the whole reign of Loui^^ X HI. a period ol‘ 
transition in all things, the scene encumhered, wdicrever the 
eye turned, with the ruins of jiast things, out of which had 
* TOL. i. li 
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not yet risen up the brilliant but perhaps feeble state which 
was to last, in its rise, its splendour, and its decline, till the 
death of Louis XA^I. 

Voltaire says tndy, that nothing was fixed—^nothing was 
settle^* The rights of no individual and of no body of men 
were ascertained. Corporations, ecclesiastical corps, bishops, 
princes, and jurisdictions wer^' daily coming to blows in the 
streets of the capital for their real or imaginary privileges; and 
the same dispute pen'^aded towns and villages, carrying dis¬ 
sension into the most reinotd^ comers of the kingdom. From 
a general sense of the necessity of bringing some remedy to 
this lamentable state, sprang a system of defuiing all privi¬ 
leges, which, we shall see naturally deviating, amongst a vain 
and distinction-loving people, into a devotion to etiquette, 
and a ceremonious adhesion to station both ridiculous and in¬ 
convenient. 

At the same time, the power of the king was not in any 
degree more clearly defined than the privileges or rights of 
his subjects amongst themselves: the parliaments, the states- 
general, and the rmnaining power of the nobles were all ob¬ 
stacles still left in the way of despotism. \Vith the first, in¬ 
deed it only required skill, resolution, and military force to dca; 
securely; and the secondumight.be dispensed with altogether 
now' that taxes could be imposed without their concurrence 
The g^*eat nobles, however, offered stiU formidable obstmetions, 
though not, as formerly, a counterbalancing power; and pri¬ 
vileges wdiich the crow n had been forced toeleavc in their 
hands, impeded both tin? formation of any general political 
system, and oven the execution of recognised law'. number 
of tow’ns and cHies of great importance, regularly fortified and 
garrisoned, w'crc in the hands of diftbrent nobles, some hold¬ 
ing them upon the frontiers as separate sovereignties, some in 
the interior of the j^ealm as high fiefs. Besides these, the 
government of*provincc8 and of tow'iis, conferred by the king, 
conveyell privileges of a very uncertain, extent, w hich however 
were often stretched to absolute resistance to the royal au¬ 
thority, ahd to cover and support rebellion. The monarch, it 
is true, had tlie undoubted right to dismiss the refractorj^ go- 
,vcrnor; but that could never be done but at the risk of pro¬ 
ducing insurrection. 

Trevoux, the caipital of tho small principality of Dombes, 
was held by Gaston, Duke of Orleans, as guardian of his 
daughter; and even under the severe nile of Bicheheu the 
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king was obliged to obtain possession of it by a stratagem. Fa- 
bert was despatched to lay wait in the neighbourhood with an 
anned force, whih) a peasant was sent to the gates during the 
night, pretending that he came in haste to seek a midwife for 
a woman taken in labour. The guards were thus deceived, 
the gates opened, and the kifig’s troops soon made themselves 
masters of the towui. The Duke of Epenion, wdiile governor 
of Guyenne, dared to show' the most cutting contempt towards 
the cardinal prime minister himself; and Eichelieu, lying ill 
in Bordeaux, was rendered worse by the apprehension of 
being arrested by one of the king’s subjects. Sedan wjflj the 
head-quarter of all conspiracies; and a multitude of other 
towns throughout ]<^raiice were ready at any moment to set 
at nought the royal authority. 

Nor w'as this all; the pow er of the law itself w as impeded 
in its operations by a thousand obstacles. A thousand local 
jurisdictions—a thousand petty courts over which tliero was 
no control, and thb limits of wdiose jn’ivileges were* very un¬ 
certain, infest('d by a tribe of mercc'nary ollicers aiul lawyers, 
judges without iionesty or without wisdom, advocates impu- 
ilent an^ greedy, were not only spread over the whole coun¬ 
try, but rioted ill Paris itself, dmded it into separate districts, 
interfered with each other and AVith the more regular courts 
of justice, and took advantage of the undi‘lined boundiiries of 
their jurisdiction to phinder liny unfortunate' suitor who 
might b(^ entrapped into their snares, whether his case was 
really withi*i*tlu*ir cognizance or not. Thus, in many in¬ 
stances^ <*auses were se^t backwards and forwards between 
tw'o local coin*ts, like a shuttlt'cock betw'cen two batth'dort's, 
till the fortune of the nnfortimate sjiitor w as boatcfi to pii'ces 
between them. Interminable confusion, lamentable expense, 
and that gross injulltice, the delay of justice, were thns en¬ 
tailed upon the people by these remnants of*feudal jurisdic¬ 
tions, which, up to the deaths of Louis XII1., had Ueen only 
made more eomplicatetl, aggravated in their evil consequences, 
and rendered more uncertain and,more dang(;rous, by the^le- 
sultory and ill-directed cllbrts which had bceft employed tp 
ostahlish^the authority of the king’s eourUS, and by the t}Taiij 
nical, illegal, and unjust special commissions by which Eiche- 
•^iwi had endeavoured to terrify ^he re&actory nobles into 
obedience. 

In Paris itself, besides the Archbishop, the Abbess of 
Montmartre, the Abbot of St. Germain, and the grand prior, 

n 2 • • . 
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a number of different noblemen eltiiined certain judicial rights, 
which were totally iuconsiatent with tlic equal distribution of 
justice. The powers as well as tlie privileges of the parlia¬ 
ment it(|elf weiv equally ill delined, and indeed remained so 
during many years; for at a much later period we find that 
body proposing to try, coudeiAn, and execute, with closed 
door8^ the famous John Law; sbowiiig, by the very discussion 
of such a proposition, how little understood were the real 

t )rinciples of justice in hVanc6, even at a period w’hen the 
aws had undergone the greatest amelioration. 

P*olitical ecojjomy was totally unknown; and though in the 
latter days of Jiichelieu he had made some efforts to put the 
finances of the kingdom upon a better footing, yet the reve¬ 
nue of tlie country did not amount to more than 45,000,000 
of livrcs, at twcmty-six livrcs to the mark; and the collection 


thereof was carried on upon the most improvident system— 
if that can be called a system in which injustice, peculation, 
rapacity, and malvt'rsation, wej’e all mixed up together in 
dai'kness and confusion. INor was this all: the very geogra¬ 
phical condition 'f the country seemed to*^ partake of the 
same indefinite and irregular character displayed by all the 
circiunstances of its internal situation. The territory of 
Roussillon, separated from Spain b\ the great mass of the 
Pyrenees, and onlv joined to it l}y narrow passes, branched 
out into Prance, aflbrding the Spaniards an e!isy access into 
that country, of which it had been made a portion by the 
hand of nature. The town of Avignon and the large pro¬ 
vince of Pranche-Comte, wliicdi eve ry geographical circum¬ 
stance designated also as ])arts of France, lay in its bosom 
more like sliiakes than cbiXlreii, and were the refuge of rebels, 
insiirgents, and the disilonteiited, approaching so near to 
Pari5 itself, that a few posts brought the traitor and the 
criminal^into a foreign territorj^ beyond the pursuit of jus¬ 
tice. Between If ranee and her natural boundary of the 
Rhine also, W Lorraine and Alsace; and although the 
grasping band of Richelieu*bad snatched at Roussillon, and 
taken bold of Lorraine, the King of Spain still mp,intained 
his claim upon the first of those states, and the expelled 
duke lingered in the neighbourhood of his former territories, 
flitting about, deprived of' everything but bis army, like a 
soul separated from its body. 

Such was the state of Prance at the end of the reign of 
Louis Xlll.; everything was shaken, nothing fixed; law a 
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and jurisdictions were unsettled and undefined; feudal r ghta 
and privileges, no longer existing as a system, disturbed that 
order which they had formerly maintained; cities and for¬ 
tresses in the hands of individuals; governors of towns and 
provinces possessing more power within certain districts than 
the king himself; detached portions of other countries inter¬ 
rupting the natural limits o| France and breaking its geogra¬ 
phical identity; no generally-recognised authority in the land, 
each individual and each corps struggling to extend its influ¬ 
ence to the detriment of others; arts and sciences just begin¬ 
ning to break forth, but witli their infancy nearly strangled 
by the serpents of faction and tyranny; war on every,point 
01 the frontier; ill-regulated and scanty finances; gross super¬ 
stition amongst the Catholic part of the population, vehement 
fanaticism on thS part of the Protestants, and a general 
grossness of manners and depravity of morals pervading all 
the higher classes of society, and even spreading into the 
lower ranks of life. "Without comparing this picture with 
that which is to follow, it is impossible to appreciate or un¬ 
derstand the character and epoch of Louis XIV. Put ono 
strong moving^ principle carried on the machine of state,— 
the impetus given to everything by the mighty mind of 
itichebcu.* 

CHAPTER II. 

Accession of Louis XIV.—He is carried fo I’aris—Popularity of Anns of Austri.i 
—The late King’s Will annulled—State of Parties—The Importants—Potier— 
Beaufort—Mj^ame de Chevrense—CluUeaun(‘uf—^The School of RiclieHeu— 
Chavigni—^Southillicr—Ma/arin—His rise—His Favour with the Queen—IJis 
, Talents—Opposition and Intrigues—D’Knguien—Madame de Longueville— 
ColigRi—^Thc scandalous Letters—Duel between Guise and Coligni—Triumph 
of Alazarin—Madame dc Chuvr«i.iSc and Aladame de Montba^un banished— 
Beaufort arrested—Potior dismissed. • 

The birth of Louis XIV. had bepn annouuced by a trumpet 
to the Spanish gtfneral in Italy, together w ith an offer of im¬ 
mediate battle. His accession to thc^throne w^as ushert^d in 
by the nullification of his flither’s will, and thfe gseat victoi^ 
of Kocroi. • 

* For the contents of tliis chapter I haw consulted Madame d^Motteville, Bas- 
sompierre, La Porte, Briennc, Kochefoucault, the histories Fubert, &c., besider 
several {i(^neral histories. 1 have placed the greate;^ reliuncu upon Briennc, Lft 
Porte, and Madame de Motteville, where I have found contradictory statemwts 
in regard t9tho private history of Anne of Austria and the early life of Lonis Xlv.; 
tlbcanse thos^ persons had the best mean^ of knowing the truth, and also relate 
the facts oi which they were witnesses with an air of sincerity and candour 
which is not easily assumed. 
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LOUIS XIV. COKVETED TO PARTS. 

No sooner were 'the eyes of Louis,XIII. closed in death, 
than a rumour ran through the old castle*of St. Germain that 
it was the intention of the Duke of Orleans to seize upon 
the persons of the young king and his brother, and take pos¬ 
session of the regency by force. Although it is not at all im¬ 
probable 'that some of the turbulent and factious favourites 
of that prince, whoso life was a ^ories of frustrated coups de 
mainy might liave proposed to him the enterprise which he 
was now supposed to be on the point of attempting, yet it is 
very improbable that he cntertayied it seriously for more than 
ten minutes, as that was the utmost term of existence at 
which any of his resolutions, generally speaking, arrived. 
The report, however, was sulFieieiift to justify the queen in 
active measures to protect her own rights, and she was already 
well ])repared to resist {iny attempt to deprive her of the au¬ 
thority assigned to her by the will of the late king. 

For several weeks the Duke of iieaufort, and the other 
partisans of the queen, had been m'gotiatitig with the Swiss 
and French guards, and had completely gained them to the 
interests of that princess. Intelligence of what was taking 
place at St. Germain was constantly conveyed i,o their quar¬ 
ters, and they held themselves prepared to mardi to the 
palace at any'moment, and maintain the authority of Anne 
of Austria by force of arms*.' As soon as Louis XITT. was 
no more, the young king Avas placed once more under the 
care of the Duke of lh*aufort; all the queen’s/iflicera were 
ordered to obey him at once; and, the ])anic soon subsiding, 
triumph and joy smiceedcd, somewhat indecent in its display, 
while the body of the dead monarch r(jjnaiued uuburic(Lwith- 
in thos(i A'ery walls. • 

By the a(j,Adce tif the Duke of Beaufort, it was now deter¬ 
mined to coiivey the youngling immediatdy to Paris. The 
fiithful guards were summoned from their quartcTs; the 
royal family was placed' in a carriage in the midst; and fol- 
' l(jwed by a mfiltitude of the fi’iends and attendants of the 
queen, who bore but too little the app('ara‘iice of grief for the 
deathjOf hen hu.sband, they set out, and arrived in the capital 
with no opposition from any party. The triumph of Anne 
• of Austria was complete. The populace went forth'to St. 

G(!i.*main,* to meet her, with the most enthusiastic,gratula.• 

«- 

* Laporte, p. 30. Madairiff de Mottev>1Ie says, that from Nantcrre to the gates of 
' Paris the whole country was filled with carriages. 
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tioiiS: and on her arrival in Paris, thoii^i there might be 
some who were disappointed at the turn whicli aftairs had 
taken, all was tranquil, perhaps we might say all was joyful; 
for to a peo])le so fond of change as the French, the loss even 
of a good king is seldom without affording some concomitant 
motive for satisfaction, w'hile the desath of a bad or indifferent 
monarch may well be passedl^over without even the decent 
hypocrisy of mourning. 

Thus sniTouiided by guards, whose very presence showed 
some signs of apprehension, diouis XIV". and his mother 
arrived at their palace in the capital; and scarcely had the* 
queen ent(,‘ri‘d the gates, when a proposal w as made to her by 
her chancellor, the Presid<*nt de llailleul, which by a few 
words aflected the ^ext twenty years of the king’s life; per¬ 
haps, 1 might say, the whole after history of France. He 
pointed out to the queen that it would he bettor to give her 
opponents no time to strengtben themselves; to striker a blow 
at once which would place in her hands the supreme autho¬ 
rity, and pr(*v('nt all cabals against her pow^cT for the future. 
He proposed that, without any (h*lay, she should cany the 
young king to tlib parliament, as had been done in KilO; and 
he exprwssed his opinion, tliat, w ithout any regard for the will 
of the late king, the uidimijed rcgtnicy would bc'at once con¬ 
ferred upon her. 

The suggestion was immediat(dy coinmunieatc'd to the coun¬ 
cil, and might have met f^ ith seveix? opposition, had the party 
of the Duke ^f ()rh‘ans hccji as energ<“tic, and prompt as that 
of the (juceif. Hut, on tlie contrary, it was divided in itself, 
add felt no s(*curity in the firmness of its chief. So convinced 
indeed had (Miavigiu becomu that the party of Anne of Aus¬ 
tria would idtimately predominate, h|iat towarcTs 1 lujatter days 
ot the king’s life he had aflected giieatly to diwote himself to 
her cause; declarifig, with the sort of hypocrisy commpn to 
both sides, tliat the interest of the Qne(‘fi and l)uke of Orleans^ 
were one. ^fhe truth is, Cluwigni had gained all IluA he could 
gain from the king in favour of the duke, and he was perfectly 
convinced that that prince woijd gain nothiiig further for 
himself. Under these circumstances he liad been inclined to 
Vest content with what had been acqTifi*ed, and to make* a 
merit with the queen for very negative sorts of service. * 
^ ^he triiynphant attitude, how qver, at a nee assumed by the 
regent, the evident devotion of the guards and the people, the 
popular impulse in her favour, and the boldness w ith w'hich 
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she and her party took the first decided steps in their neT« 
career, so overawed the Duke of Orleans, that either lead by, 
or loading, the Prince of Cond6, he made a voluntary^ ofibr of 
resigning into the queen’s hands all the power with which he 
had been entrusted by the king. Conde mafic a similar, 
though not so important ofter, of yielding the snmll authority 
which had been confided to him\r and all the members of the 
council, with the exception of Mazarin, readily agreed that 
the king sliould go to the parliament, and hold what waa called 
a “ lit de justicey i» 

Mazarin, however, perceiving that it was the intf'iition of 
the queen to assume at once the whole powc^r, and that no¬ 
body proposed 1o meiitioji even hi^ name in the proceedings, 
or to take the 'slight^ t notice of his claiini?, was in every^ de¬ 
gree repugnant to the measure, though In* did not venturi* to 
make any opposition to it in a council where all the members 
were in its favour. lie addressed himself directly to the 
queen, beseeching her to give him ])ermissioii to retire to Italy, 
hut coupling his petition with such strong expressions of de¬ 
votion and attachment as might well show the regent that ho 
had not the slightest wish to quit France, pivwided he coidd 
obtain that degree of consideration which he felt his ?biliries 
entitled him to expect. 

The queen was thunderstruck at his proposal; and, being 
not vet sulfi(*ientlv aware of the indij’cet means gen(*rallv eni- 
])loyed by the subtle politician with whom she had to deal, she 
believed that IMazarin was really anxious to retire to Itome. 
Ju this difficultv she applied to the Count de ils^emie, who 
replied shortly, that if she ofti'red to^yijstore to his eiujnenvl' 
that which he lost by the ann.dling of the king’s will, he 
would havp every reason ^^o he satisfied. “If he refuses,” 
said Brienno, “ it will be a proof that he is resolved not to lie 
under any personal obligation to your mdji'sty, and in that 
case you will lo»e nothing by his retirement; hut you will 
Jiennit me to say, that 1 believe him much too shrewd a man 
not to accept your offers wdth very humble thanks.” 

Tl^e experiment was tried., M azarin soon after presented 
himself before the queen to reiterate his application for pi‘r- 
m issi^n to retire. Tlw queen made him the proposal snggeslv. d 
by Brienne, and beard no more of the journey bgjmnd the 
.Alps.* In the mean time t^e bed of justice was hqld on tlfe 

• I Iiave taken the greater part of my account of tlicse transactions from Bri- 
enne biniself, who may, 1 believe, be perfectly depended upon in'sucb particulars. 
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IStli of ISfay, 101-3, just four days after tlie death of Louis 
KIJI., witliout the slightest opposition being made to Anne 
f.f Austria’s design. The chancellor propost^dto confer upon 
the qiujen the absolute regency of the kingdom; the parlia¬ 
ment, which in all ages considered itself, to use the words of 
\'oltaire, as the guardiiiii of the kings of France during their 
minority, agreed at once, andftogistered the act. 

The liuke of Orleans, however, by the same decree was 
ci*eat(‘d lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; and the guard and 
care ol‘ the person of the youiigainouarch was conlided to tho 
queen, who named JMazarin superintendent of his education. 
As an act, this transaction resembled very much that of Mdrie 
de 3l<*dicis, in assuming thi* regency on the d(‘ath of Henry 
IV.; but there were many points of difference in the causes 
and circumstances mthe two events. In tho case of Mary, 

1 hough no absolute force was used, there can be no doubt 
that the parliament w as overaw'cd l)y the queen, and astounded 
by the assassination of Henry. In the case of Anne of Aus¬ 
tria, such was not Ihe cast5; the ])arliaiiu‘nt had long con- 
templat(‘d the approaching death of Jjouis, and had prepared, 
as we have befor(bsaid, from the very moment that the decla¬ 
ration of jiis will was regist('red, to annul it as soon as he w*as 
d«-ad. In the oiu^ instance it is more than probable that, had 
tlie parliament had time to tliink and means of resistance, it 
would have refused the apjdication of the queen. In the 
othcT case there can be im doubts lo use what is only appa¬ 
rently a])aradox, that the queen’s proposal was agreed to be- 
font it was nijjife. 

Tho infant monarch wa^ of course present upon the occa¬ 
sion, aiufthe transactions w^er^j* eon ducted in lys name. He 
is said also to have demeaned hiri)>st‘lf with c.xtriHirdinary 
grace; but wdiere was there ever an*iufant monarch Avbo did 
imt demean himself fv'itb extraordinary grace when the record 
was kept by those wlio wrote aft(jr the graces bf ipfaiicy had 
merged into the beneficent powrers of rnanbood? * 

A crowd now surroulided the regent, composed of as diffe- 

As far as re^^jirds tlir repn$i;nanre of Mnznrin te the nullification of the king’s mil, 
it was cvidi-ntly founded ujxiii the considerations of solf-intell?st; and Brienno, 
cWrly indic.'i^cs tliat it was disjilaycd before the parliaibcnt laid been applied to 
opMie*sul»jc*ct. Whether his propttsal to retire to Rome, however, was made aa ' 
a til rent to det(^ tlie queen from taking such a step without securing his inte- 
.^r whether it was thrown out afterwanis in order«to ascertain the precise 
* situation in vrhiifh he stood, and wh.Ht he mignt expect fur the future, is left in 
doubt by the secretary of state, and 1 have consequently endeavoured to state it 
tfi the same dubious wanner. 
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rent and aa discordant materialB as •it was possible to collect. 
Tt was divided indeed into two general classes; but each of 
those classes was again subdivided in itseli', and full of matter 
for further divisions still. The only principle of cohesion 
amongst them was self-interest; and that principle the least 
change of circumstances would of course direct to the oppo¬ 
site result. The two great cftisses, however, may be called 
Kichelieu-ists and anti-llichelieu-ists, or those w'ho had been 
brought up in state adairs by that great minister, and looked 
forw'ard to the various oltices tt* the government as their share 
in his succession; and, on the other hand, those whom he 
had persecuted or kept at a distance, and w^ho now returning 
from exile, ^r issuing forth froifl prison, saw in the equally 
persecuted Amie of Austria the head ^f their sect. The 
Duke of (3rleaiia indeed must be considered as a thing apart, 
for he seldom remained long attached to any party, because 
he never remained attached to any principle. In the present 
instaiice he had thrown himself into the arms of Chavigni, 
whom he Iiad made his chancellor,* and conseqiK'ntly may be 
regarded as belonging to the faction of the s(;hool of Jlichelieu. 

It was very natural that the queen slflould look to her 
fellow-sufferers with affection; and we find that, during the 
last days of Louis XIII., all the^retumed exiles and liberated 
prisoners had beem gatliering round Ikt, and now they ap¬ 
peared in a mass, giving themselves out to be the queen’s 
party, and taking upon thSmselvcS such airs of authority as 
soon to gain from their w’itty countrjunen of^the capital the 
name of The Importants. It is probable, l)owc^ er, tliat their 
adversaries did not much fear that i'heir reign w ould be Icfag; 
nor can we winder at tlu^ rajlid fall of this party, if w’c con¬ 
sider for*a moment its materials. 

At the head thereof, afisumi ng the likeness of prime minis¬ 
ter,* appeared Augustin Potier, Jlishop of Beauvais, qualified 
by the sarcastic lie lletz as “ more ot an idiot than any idiot 
of your acquaintance,” aud of whose pious zeal it is related 
that his first act was to signify to the Ilolliuiders that, if 
tllby w'DiIld retain the friendship of France, they must aban- 
.don the damifable heresy into w hich they had faUen.f Next 

* * Brienne. 

f Voltaire strongly denies that this was really the case, anil the fact certaiply 
rests alone on the authority of tii% Frondenrs. It is scarcely possible, hdtPCf'Ol*, 
to suppose that such an anecdote would bo manufaetured and generally promul- 

S ted without some foundation; and, perhaps, it had its origin in the following 
its narrated by Brienne. D’Avaux and Servien were seht, while Potier stifl 
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bo him in authority, and still higher in favour, appeared the 
eon of Venddme, Francis, Duke of Beaufort, brave as a Uon, 
not without some talent, but perfectly incapable of any great 
scheme or any well-concertcd enterprise. Towards the queen 
he affected an air of devoted gallantry, which she permitted 
in consideration of his zeal and fidelity; although his manners 
and conversation have been represented as those of the holies 
of Paris, a term equivalent to our British Billingsgate. The 
rest of the faction of Importants was composed of such men 
as Vitry, who, twenty-six yt*ars before, had been entrusted 
with the delicate task of arresting the Mareclial d’Ancre, an^ 
which doubtless he executed to the satisfaction of those who 
confided it to him ;* of Bassdmpicrre, who, now in his de- 
ertpitude, cre|)t forth Jroin the Bastihi stuffed full of loves 
and gallantries; of the Due de Cramail, who, possessed of 
considerable powers of mind, had been too long a prisoner to 
enter into the events and feel the spirit of the period; and 
otlu'rs of the same character, who, either in exile or imprison¬ 
ment, had lost a knowledge of the times and the habit of 
affairs. 

Such was tlie pa/ty of the Importants at the commence¬ 
ment of thp regency; but, as time went on, a nymber of 
other persons attached themsel^sps to it, w hich rendered it far 
more formidable than it had been at first. Amongst the 
earliest to sw'ell its ranks vrere two personages who had 
played a very conspicuous fart during the reign of Louis 
XIII. The first of th('se w^as the famous, beautiful, and 
witty Ducjhess of Uhevreuse, the intimate and attached friend 
of Anne of Austria, who hssd been apparently sacrificed to 
her friendship for that queen, und w'hom liOuisiXIlI. had 
judged HO dangerous that ho had ex|)r#sKly enjoined the re¬ 
gent never to recal her to the court. • By the same prohibi¬ 
tion was affected the former keeper of thq scalsj Charles dfe 
TAubespine, Marquis de Chateauneuf, wlio had displayed 

f 

acted an miniKter, to treat forpcact 'ndth the empire, and on their jonmey stopped 
to conclude some negotiations at the llagae. On taking leave of tht states,* 
D'Avaux thought tit to address to their high miglflincsses a long r^onstrance in 
regard to their Catholic subjects, and an exhortation to treat them more mildly. 
Servien, wjio hat«d his colleague heartily, instantly dlsavowled all share in this 
proceraing; but the states were ofTendeu, tho interests of France injured, and the 
Dutch laid a formal complaint, asserting that the French ambassador had at- 
tewij:\(sl make, the Catholics of the country tVow off tlfbir dependence upon 
t'de constitutional government. 

* He killed him upon koine slight resistance, which saved the young king and 
Luynes much embarrassAneot. 
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considerable talents under the administration of Bichelieii, 
but had ultimately made himself obnoxious to that great mi¬ 
nister, after havmg given many a sanguinary proof of his 
devotion to him. Amongst other charges urged strongly 
against him, was his having presided over the court which 
condemned to death the gallant and chivalrous Montmorency, 
though he had every motive^and every excuse for declining 
the painful task. In the exercise of this function he con¬ 
demned to death the man in whose father’s house he had 
been brought up as a page. • 

^ The wishes of Louis XIII., however, were destined to have 
but little weight with Anne of Austria. Chateauneuf and 
IVladame de Clicvreuse applied for permission to return to the 
court as soon as the king w as dead; andj;he gates of the prison 
of Angouleme, where the former w as co7iiincd, W'ere instantly 
thrown open to give him exit, while the latter was recalled en¬ 
thusiastically from her long exile, and hastened to appear at 
court. Before she reached Paris, however, some persons, 
w hose names arc not very clearly known, inspired the queen 
w ith doubts in regjird to the propriety of this conduct, and 
Anne of Austria began to hesitate whc!ther she should or 
should nqt despatcli messengers to stop her former friend by 
tlie w'ay. Long before bor rctqrn, if w o may believe La Koche- 
foucaiilt, the cpieen’s affection had mightily cooled towards 
Madame de Clievreuse, and she regretted, mmost as soon as 
she had granted it, the permissidh given to re-enter France. 
That wTiter, indeed, insinuates that to the counsels of the 
Bishop of Beauvais w'as owing the fall of i^Iadame de Che- 
vreuse in Anne of Austria’s opinion ; and it is cjpar that all 
parties looked forward to h^i* ret urn with equal apprehension, 
perfectly uncertain to^wdiich side her intriguing spirit might 
lead her, but sure that she would not rest satisfied with em- 
bl*acing one fi\ctign without endeavouring absolutely to de¬ 
stroy, the otlier. 8hc w'as permitted, however, to continue her 
journey to the capital, inortf probably because the queen felt 
that sye could not with any appearance of gratitude or houotir 
refuse, than from any real inclination to recalher to the court. 
She w as met at Brie by La Bochefoucaiilt, who, knowing that 
the whole face of the French cabinet and policy*was entirely 
altered since the duchess had been sent into ejile, took great 
pains to draw dut for her a map of the strange counti^Hshe 
was about to visit, and, if the remembrancer of his old age are 
correct as to w hat passed in his youth, la&d out for her that 
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plan of conduct which after erenta proved would have been 
the moat advautapfcous for her to pursue. Thus prepared, 
she proceeded to Paris, and was received by the queen with 
kindness. 

Not so, however, Chateauneuf, who was commanded to ab¬ 
stain from appearing at court; ^ut he W'as ordered to take up 
his residence in his house at Montrougt^, sufficiently near to 
Paris to cause great disquietude to all those who feared his 
return. The cause of the partia^ty shown upon this occasion 
is probably to be found in the great intimacy Avhich had arisen 
between Anne of Austria and the Princess do Conde, a wom^n 
of high mind jmd clear intellqet, with some faults and failings 
doubtless, but with a sufficient degree of real superiority to 
make her person estOfeined, and such a tone of decision as to 
cause her advice to be listened to with resjicct on all occasions 
by the queen. She was the sister of the dead Montmorency, 
and her enmity towards Chateauneuf may well be understood. 

Some time after Madame de Ohevreusc had reappeared at 
court, and Chateauneuf had taken up his abode at Montrouge, 
a number of other^persons were added to the cabal of the Im- 
portants, who had ac^qnired by no means a good reputation 
under the'rule of Richidien, and whose acts had distinguished 
them, not alone as men dangerous’to that minister, but as 
men dangerous to any state in wdiich they might be suffered 
to remain. These were Poiitrailles^ Montressor, St. Ibal, and 
others of the same class, all of whom, l)e Retz declares, died 
mad, and wl^*prcviously had borne a prominent part in 
every desperate conspiraey whieh had convulsed the reign of 
Louis XPLI. They were the inc^ij wdio w'ere to have murdered 
Richelieu at Ajnions; they wore the men wrho l*ad carried on 
all the lower parts in tlm insun'cctiqb of the Count de Sois- 
sons; they were the men wdio had excited, supported, directed, 
and abandoned Cinq Mars; and now', rejoicing tvb the prospect 
of neiv commotions, they broiigjit their lean faces aftd unscru¬ 
pulous hearts to spread a leaven of conspiracy through the 
very innocent cabal of the Importants. « 

We must now turn to examine tJlie opposite fiction, at the 
he^d pf which we may place the Prince de Condo, a man who • 
had showm himself neither very capable nor very daring under 
r-Richplieu, bbt who, after consenting that his son should marry 
the niece of* that minister, had bhen loaded w’ith favours, 
honours, and regards; had seen his enemies of the house of 
Epernon, punished for the faults which he himself committed, 
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and was bound to the policy of the deceased minister both by 
interest and gratitude. He had agreed at once, it is true, to 
annul the declaration of Louis XIII.’8 will, and liad willingly 
consented that the queen should enjoy the unrestricted re¬ 
gency; but as soon as he found what he had lost by this 
moility, he looked with ange% and disappointment upon the 
cabal of the Importants, by whom he had suffered himself to 
be led, and attached himself more strongly than ever to the 
friends of Kichelicu. ^ 

The Duke of Orleans throughout must be considered as a 
cipher, w'hich only gave value to the figures whi(jh it fol¬ 
lowed. The principal persons of importance, after the Prince 
de Conde, were Chavigni, Bouthillier, and Mazarin; but each 
member of this faction was animated bj different views and 
different interests; and, although through them all there ran 
a feeble thread of union, their selfishness prevented them from 
acting vdth any force against th(ur general opponents. Had 
each shaped his course with a reference to that of the others, 
they might have acted as chain-shot fired into a fleet, sweep¬ 
ing aw’ay all before them; but in their actyal state they were 
like the same shot attached together by packthread, the con¬ 
nexion being burst asunder even by their own progressive' 
advance. • • 

Such was in some degree the condition of the two great 
divisions into w'hich the JTrench Qourt had fallen; but w hile 
the first wranglings were going on, wrhich seemed destinc'd to 
precede a general struggle, an individual ot‘ J;he faction of 
Richelieu was separating himself from the mass, mid, jvith 
keen eyes towrards his owm individual interests, was preparing 
step by step^o attain that commandnig position from which 
he would be enabled tb hurl down beneath his feet each of 
the contending parties and their leacbrs. This man was 
Julius Mazarin, th» place of whose birth, and the station of 
whose lanfily, arc equally doujjtful. It is certain that he had 
been a soldier, a negotiator, and a priest; that ho had been 
educated in Spain; that he liad attached himself to France; 
and that, in jiegotiating for other powers with the country 
• which he was afterwards destined to rule, he had* shown for 
it a partiality and a tenderness which w ere attributed to cor¬ 
ruption, and at all events were recompensed wfith hopours^. 
and ofRces. In tim RicTiclicu, during the latter part of his' 
life, placed the most unbounded confidence ;*,and in a letter 
from the Count d’Bstrades to the Prince ^f Orange, dated 
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LyonB, September 4,1642, we find these extraordinaiv words, 
which may serve to show not only the authority whicfi Maza* 
rin had already obtained, but the trains of policy which he 
was then layinjif for the foundation of his future power. “ I 
ought to tell your highness also,** says D*EstradeB, that no 
one can express greater respi^t for you, nor a greater desire 
to possess your friendship, than the Cardinal Mazarin, who is 
a person of great talents, and who conducts all afiairs under 
the cardinal duke.” 

After the death of Kicheliei, Mazarin, with that politic 
affectation of moderation which served greatly to disann oppo¬ 
sition, and to facilitate each of his steps towards power, ex¬ 
pressed the strongest inclination to retire from the court of 
France, and take uip his abode at Eoine; creating an oppor¬ 
tunity of coupling this desire with a display of his deep zeal 
and attachment to the service of the King of France, by as¬ 
suring the monarch that all his efforts at Eome should be em¬ 
ployed to wratch over and promote his interests, and to show* 
his gratitude for the great and extraordinary favours which 
had been showered upon him. The king, he says himself, in 
a letter to the Prince of Orange, dated Februaiy 18,1643, 
W'ould not permit him to put this purpose in execution; but 
commanded him to remain in order to assist the counsels of 
France, and to take the conduct of all the most important 
affairs. 

After the king*s death, as we have already seen, Mazarin 
renewed this jwetence of a desire to retire to Eonie; but the 
queen*s commands proved as potent as the king*a, and the 
humble-nrinded prelate remained, fingering gently the globe 
and sceptre, till he got them Into a deputed grasp wrhich re¬ 
tained them with a firmer or a laxeSf pressure till tiie day of 
his death. Very so(^n after the queen had taken possession 
of the regency, it became a general coB.victi(\n of the most 
clear-sighted that the power of Mazarin was rising*. Jfor did 
Anne of Austria herself refrain from expressing openly the 
confidence which she placed in him; and, even before the 
death of her husband, she had told "the Count of^ Brienne that 
she was perfectly convinced of the attachiqent of Mazarin to* 
he*r interests. 

Immediately after she had become regent, Brienne declares, 

■ spea&ing of himself, ** I made, on tny part, a thousand pro¬ 
testations of service to the cardinal, being persuaded that 
thereby I should give pleasure to the queen.*' The same wiw 
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the case with La Eochefoucault, who says, that very soon 
after the death of the king, it w'as not difficult to discover 
that the credit of Mazarin with the queen had augmented, 
while that of the Duke of Beaufort had diminished. Day by 
day he* went on gaining more and more upon the regard of 
Anne of Austria, as much by^his real talents, to which she 
could not be blind, and which gave her the expectation of 
direction and support in the difficulties of her new situation, 
as by his insinuating manners and courtierdike adaptation of 
his advice to her circumstances. Nor was this all; the wisest 
and the most clearsighted of the courtiers, of whatever party 
they might be, perceived that the capacity and powers of the 
cardinal were such as to render him the only person about the 
queen fitted for the general direction ef the aflairs of the 
kingdom. 

Brienne suffers this to be apparent through his whole nar¬ 
rative of these events; and JiaBochefoucault in his inteiwicw 
with Madame do Chevreuse before she arrived in Paris, gave 
her the folio wring view of the queen’s esteem for Mazarin, and 
of that minister’s capabilities in regard to the high task which 
he was likely to be called upon to perform. “ 1 represented 
to her,” he says, “ that the queen was certainly resolved to 
retain about her the Cardinal Mazarin; that it would bo diffi¬ 
cult to judge by any other means than by the event, whether 
this resolution w'ould prove goo(Lor evil, because, being a 
creature of the Cardinal do Kichclieu, and united witli his 
relations, it was to be feared that he would hold by his 
maxims; but nevertheless, having had no part in his violent 
acts, and b(nng almost the only one who had any knowledge 
of foreign alfHirs, I doubted whether (in the absolute neces¬ 
sity in which the queen and the state were placed, of having 
a iqan capable of managing those aflairs^ it would he easy to 
obtain from hor the exclusion of Mazarin; besides which, I 
did nofrscii any person whose capacity and fidelity were suffi¬ 
ciently known to induce us to wish to establish him in a post so 
difficult and so important as that.” 

This wise view of the case was taken by many others, and 
vejpy likely served to confirm the queen’s opinion iix regard to 
the statesman in question. but there w'as another caifse 
which induced Anno of Austria to adhere most portinaciously 
to the preference which sue had already formed-for Mazarin; 
that cause was, the violent opposition which she met with 
inmi a great number of ber old friends and attached d& 
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pendants, and from the maimer in which that opposition was 
urged. La Porte, in describing her character during the time 
that she.,was suffering under the oppression of BicheUeu, 
declares that she was kind, gentle, and full of every good 
intention; but that, if those who W’ere about her pressed her 
strongly and perseveringly, tl^y could easily persuade her to 
take a very opposite course to that which she had at first 
proposed to follow. 

8uch, doubtless, was the appearance that the queen’s cha¬ 
racter assumed so long as thS exercise of her will was in 
reality restrained by a power that she could not resist; rnd 
many others judged as unwisely as La Porte, and believed 
tliat to proceed from the original formation of her mind, 
which was only a ‘modification produced by circumstances. 
Amongst these was Madame doHautefort, who had also been 
recalled to the court on the death of the king; and she. La 
Porte, and others, soon foimd that the same woman, who, in 
adversity and undor» irresistible restraint, had been easily per¬ 
suaded, now that she held in her hands the supreme authority, 
and believed that her will must be obeyed, resolved that it 
should be so, and stiffened herself against any remonstrance 
which took in the slightest degree the tone of reprehension. 

As soon as ever La Porto a:Ad Madame de Hautefort arrived 
at the court, they perceived the growing authority of Mazarin, 
and made up their mind^ to attack nis authority on a side 
where they thought the queen most sensible. The cardinal 
was yet in tb® prime of his life, handsome, courteous, in¬ 
sinuating ; and there did not want rumours in the gay and 
scandal-loving city of Paris, which attributed the predilection 
of the queen for the minister fully as much to ihe heart as to 
the head. The long conversations %hich he held with her 
majesty in private, 'Vind which are reported by La Porte to 
have been really remarkable, of course did-not pass unnoticed; 
and the friends w ho had formerly been her great fiounsellors 
and confidants did not fail to bring to her ears all the rumours 
that w'ere current in Paris regarding her. 

The queen had very imprudencly commanded La Porte 
always to tell her the truth—a command which ought never * 
td be given but by the wdsest and most candid of monarchs 
to the wisest and most disinterested of subjects, otber^se its 
• execution becomes dangerous to Itoth. Whether La Porto 
told her the truth in aU other respects, we cannot, of course^ 
discover; but be certainly told her the truth regarding the 
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reports about her and Mazarin. In the first instance^ the 
queen heard them with apparent indifierence, declared that 
me cardinal was by no means the gaUant man that was sup¬ 
posed, and, if we may believe the narrator^ threw out an 
innuendo too gross and filtliy to be repeated, but which 
tended to shield her reputation, while it cast upon Mazarin 
an imputation of the blackest character. 

We would rather believe that La Porte falsified the truth, 
than that any queen or any woman could so degrade herself. 
On the next occasion when h‘hr attached attendant returned 
to the subject, she heard him with less temper, became very 
red, and flew into a passion, declaring that it was the Prince 
de Cond6 who spread these reports; at the same time beating 
the glass of the window violently with lior fan. The attack 
was, nevertheless, kept up upon her by a number of her 
former friends; and Mazarin could have desired nothing better 
in order to destroy their influence and to raise up his own. 

The arrival of Madame de Chevreuse, and her conduct 
towards the queen, brought these matters to their height, and 
furnished the cardinal with an opportunity of overthrowing 
the 'whole faction, and mounting to pow’cr upon its ruins. 
The duchess had promised La Bochefoucault to act with 
scrupulous care and moderation, and, without attempting to 
govern the queen, to endeavour at first, by all the arts which 
she knew so well how to use, to regain that high place in the 
affection of her mistress from which her absence had caused 
her in some degree to descend. He had assured her of the 
co-operation of Madame de Sene 9 ay, Madame ^e Hautefpit, 
and all the old friends of the queen f and he showed *her that, 
by bending and submission at first, she might soon place her¬ 
self in such a situation its to have the fate of Mazarin in her 
power. On her arrival she was received,with great kindness 
by Anne of Austria, and any little difference that she per¬ 
ceived in tlie conduct of the queen, she attributed to causes 
which her presence would remove in ^ moment; and at the 
same tiiqe the counsels and opinion of the Duke de Beaufort, 
alt unfitted as he was to counsel any one, convinced her that 
her power was as l^igh as ever. « 

Beaufort himself, the Bishop of Beauvais, and all the rest 
of the cabal, were by this time extremely jealous 6f the influ¬ 
ence which Mazaiw had acquired. They had considered the 
queen-regent entirely as their property, and regarded any one 
not of their faction, who attempted to exeke an merest in 
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her boson;, ai little better than a highway robber. Por this 
reason the/ determined upon his destruction, and assured 
Madame de Chevreuse that she could accomplish it when she 
liked. Till her arrival, Mazarin w'as somewhat doubtful of 
the degree of influence which slie might be enabled to exert; 
and although he had taken ^ery measure to undermine the 
queen’s afiection for her, as wx*U as to strengthen himself, he 
did not think it unnecessary to wait upon her the day after 
her aiTival, and endeavour to eflect an union with her: he 
offered her both liis services anft his purse; softening the lat¬ 
ter proposal by speaking of her exile, her sudden return, |;he 
slow payment of orders upon the royal treasury, and every 
topic which could render tne acceptance of pecuniary assist¬ 
ance less mortifying to her pride. She refused his offer of 
money, however, at once; and for his offers of service treated 
him with a degree of raillery which showed how' confident she 
was of the complete restoration of iier authority. 

The complaisanc<i which Mazarin displayed towards Ma¬ 
dame de Chevreuse only the more strongly confirmed her in 
the opinion of liis w'eakness and her power; and she deter¬ 
mined at once, by recalling Chateauncuf to office, to destroy 
the rising minister, and to strip the family of the jOardiiuil dc 
Richelieu of all that they haikacqnired under the government 
of that great statesman, in order to gratify her revenge against 
a race she detested, and the saqfie time to recompense her 
friends and adherents with the vacant ofiices. But, brilliant 
and talented as she was, she was engaged at a game of chess 
writh the firs^ player in Europe. Mazarin contrived to beat 
hereby hA* own moves; and wlple he threw himself between 
her and the family of Richelieif, which gave him«aU tljp advan¬ 
tages of apparent disinterestedness afld secured him powerful 
support, he took no notice of the direct attack upon himself 
by the efforts for the recal of Chateauneuf, but contented 
himself with moving up the Chancellor Seguiei^ at whose 
office Ch^teauneuf aimod, in order to protect his game, and to 
prevent himself from receiving a check from the former keeper 
of the seals. • , 

In^the mean time Madame de ChevreusQ pursued her plans* 
figainst him with vigour, but without skill. She, like the rest, 
had mistaken the character of the queen, from the appearances 
' whicn that ciiaracter had assumea*in adversity; though, in¬ 
deed, she might Tiave judged, from the pertinacity which Anne 
of Austria had ^ways shown in her affection for those whom 
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the kiwg and Bichelieii had striven to make her relinquish, 
that her favour could never be shaken by direct attacks, and 
could only be undermined by covert insinuations. She and 
her party demanded loudly of the queen that the young Duke 
de Kichelicu should be stripped of the government of Havre, 
in order to invest therewith tlaj Prince de Marsillac (Boche- 
foucault) ; that the high-admiralty of Prance should be taken 
from tlie Due de BreztS as a prey for the Duke of Beaufort; 
and that the Mar^chal de Mej^eraic should resign the govern¬ 
ment of Brittany, as a plaything for the old Duke of Venddme. 

These demands were not urged by the duchess herself alone, 
but by the whole faction of the i^nportants, Potior, Beaufort, 
Venddme, Mcrcojur, Bochefoucault, and a long train of infe¬ 
rior nobles; while Mazarin himself wasi^placed in a difficidt 
position by the ofters of service he had made to the duchess on 
her first arrival. At the same time, the Duke of Orleans and 
the Prince de Condo, not very well contented with the small 
share of power they retained, looked on with no great interest 
in the game of Mazarin; and Chavigni, who had seen his fa¬ 
ther (Bouthillier) dismissed by the regeni^ and had himself 
been forced to cede his place o^ secretary of state to the Count 
de Brienne; though he retained his seat in the codhcil, gaye 
but very lukew'arni assistance to the minister who was so ra¬ 
pidly rising above his former colleague. 

Madame de Chevreuse, how'even« went on, as we have said, 
playing the game of JMazarin for him; while Seguier contrived 
by the interest of his sister, one of the nuns dl‘ fontoise, who 
had much influence over the queen, to bar the door agqjnst 
Chateauneuf. Mazarin, without absolutely counselling the 
queen tc?.rejeA; the demands of the Importants, proposed de¬ 
lays and expedients whi^h irritated the Duchess of Chevreuse 
to the highest pitch. On all occasions^ the queen bade her 
apply to Mazarin, aiid the duchess did not fail to refuse to re¬ 
ceive favours from any hand hut that of her mistress; min¬ 
gling her complaints with invectives and sarcasms against the 
ininistei^ which did not fail to confirm the queen in an opinion 
which the cardinal had instilled into her, that it was the in¬ 
tention of Madame de Chevreuse to rule her with aiiod of iron. 

Anno of Austria seems to have borne this conduct with 
much patience; prguing with her, remonstrating, and gam¬ 
ing her distinctly that, if ^e plunged herself intd further poli-' 
tical intrigues, she would bring about her owp ruin. 

' To the faction of the Importants, however, the q^een WM 
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Willing to grant something, rather than come to an open rup¬ 
ture with her old friends in the very commencement of her 
regency: thus the government of Brittany was taken from 
the Marechal de Meilloraie, but it was not given to Venddme, 
and, in regard to the other demands of the faction, they were 
eluded, partly by promises, p|^ly by delays. 

The most powerful engine, however, which Mazarin em¬ 
ployed to shield the house of Richelieu from the storm by which 
it was menaced, without exposing himself to its full fury, was, 
the influence of the Princess de®Conde, w'hose enmity towards 
the Duke de Beaufort, who had treated her daughter (after¬ 
wards Duchess de Longueville) wdth contemptuous levity in 
regard to an alliance propo^d between the two families, was 
but a shade less than that which she enti'rtained tovrards 
Ch4teauneuf; and Richelieu himself had taken care, by marry¬ 
ing his niece to the Duke d’Eiiguien, to secure the support 
of the princess for his relations. 

Thus all parties ^'(3re playing a game, the result of which 
was still doubtful, though great chances of success lay on tlie 
side of Mazarin; when a new actor, appearing on tiie scene, 
rendered the wh(Tle intrigue more complicated, and restored, 
for a short period, to the faction of the Iniportar\ts far more 
than they had lost by their o*v’n blindness and stupidity. At 
the veijr same time, however, one of those acts of private levity 
and misconduct which hqve, in France more frequently than 
in any other country in tiic world, given a sudden change to 
the whole affairs of state, and affected the welfare and destiny 
of the country, was lying in preparation, d(3stined in the end 
completely to change th^ face of state policy, and to cut at a 
single blow the Grordhm knoff into which the various parties 
had entangled the state intrigues oflhe times. * 

That new actor i/ias the victor oPtlie battle of Rocroi, the 
justly celebrated Duke d’Euguien, who r^tumgd to the eburt 
about the middle of 1643, accompanied by a number qf young 
noblemen, glowing wit|j their triumphs over the Spanish arms. 
His great influence, his sudden and mighty rcnown,^the affec¬ 
tion with which he was regarded by the array, and his extra¬ 
ordinary genius, rendered the young duke’^s support an imme¬ 
diate object with each of the canals of Paris. Mazjtrin showed 
him the mest humble devotion; the Duke of Orleans, though 
somewhat jealous, w'as anxious to attach liiTn to his interests; 
and the Importkuts were not less desirous of gaining the co- 
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operation of a prince whose weight would make whatever scale 
he threw himself into preponderate almost to a certainty. 

It is true, he had married Clara Maille de Breze, niece of 
the Cardinal de Bichelicu, and near relation of all those against 
whom the operations of the faction were directed; hut it fol¬ 
lowed not at all in those days t]|at the view^s and interests of 
the husband ondwdfe should go together, and the Duke d’En- 
guien was in no degree notorious for his affection towards the 
duchess. As the interest of his mother, however, and every 
political consideration, w’ould nave carried him strongly to the 
opposite party; and as D’En^iien himself hesitated for some 
time, toying with the courtship of all factions; the Duchess 
of Chevreuse, and other lady-leaders of the Importants, ar¬ 
ranged tlieir plans for entangling the yoifng duke, and bind¬ 
ing him to their party, by meshes of a softer kind. 

Still beautiful, though past her youth, the Duchess of Che¬ 
vreuse appeared as step-daughter of another fair dame, not 
less beautiful and somewhat younger than herself; this was 
the Duchess de Montbazon; and those two ladies, neither of 
them particularly famous for scrupulous virtup, gathered round 
tliem, for the purposes as much of faction as of amusement, all 
the bright and beautiful that tliey could collect in Pdris. To 
this circle, as it may well be supposed, tlie Duke d’Eiiguien 
was easily attracted; especially as his owm sister, Marie de 
Bourbon, the beautiful and italcnted^Duchess de Longueville, 
was one of its principal ornaments. We must notice here the 
strong affection with which D’Engui(*ii regardcitljhis sister, as 
it was the matter of base and scansions comment in Pajis, 
where such fraternal regard ugas not very usual, ahd as it 
greatly aflcctod the events about to be related. D’Enguien 
was soon gained over, dj^tached himself* to the Duchess of 
Montbazon, was treated with every degreePof kindness by that 
lady, and was publicly exhibited by the faction of the Impor¬ 
tants a3«, rfoTV accession to their party. 

Mazarin saw the greatest obstacle thrown in his way which 
he had yat had to encounter, when suddenly a piece of mali¬ 
cious scandal dissolved the Vision of success which had risen 
befpre the eyes of the Importants, as if by the streke qf ap 
enchanter* s wand. I n the very prime of her youth and beauty, 
brilliant, admired, ^and courted, the Duchess of Bongueyille 
of course excited no littlb jealousy in persons Vhose more 
Biature charms were under the influence of life’s autumn, and 
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Jrho saw the bright things of existence passing away into the 
hands of another generation. This feeling seems to have been 
the most poignant in the bosom of Madame de Montbazoii; 
and perhaps D'Engiiien’s affection for, and confidence in, his 
sister, irritated in some degree the elder lady to whom he had 
attached himself. 

The intimate friend of D^nguicn, the Count de Coligni, 
was suspected of being attached still more strongly to the 
sister than to the brother; and one day after the Duchess de 
Longueville had quitted the s^ool for scandal established by 
the Duchesses of Chevreuse and Montbazon, some letters were 
found, as if let fall by her accidentally, which did not tend to 
put her fidelity to her huifband in a very clear light. These 
letters were brougjit back to the circle, and read with many a 
jest and many a comment. The scandal spread all over Paris, 
and M aflame de Montbazon lost no opportunity of promul¬ 
gating that the letters which had been found had undoubtedly 
dropped from the^ person of Madame de Longueville, and 
wenj part of her correspondence with Coligni. 

The whole town was on fire with the tidings; it spread 
from house to house, and from lip to lip, till at length it 
reached the Princess de Conde, coupled with information ol 
the part which Madame d^5 Montbazon had played in the 
whole business. Indignant at the imputation east upon her 
daughter, the princess immediately new to the queen, de¬ 
manding justice; but, before Aimo of Austria coidd take 
counsel with^her friends and advisers in regard to vrhat she 
ought to d5 under such circumstances, the Duke d’Enguien 
hfld at^nce chosen his* part, broken off all communication 
with the enemies of Ids sisk'V, and hurled % vehement defi¬ 
ance at the wliole cabal, which was#instantly taken'^ip by the 
Duke of Beaufort. Tlie quarrel spread through all their fol¬ 
lowers and attonuants; tlie officers vdio had served Under 
D’Enguien flocked to ofter him the support of their swords ^ 
the houses of Vend6me, MoTitbazon, Chevreuse, (Juisc, and 
Lorraine ranged themselves on the other part; and in a few 
hours Paris would have been deluged with blood, iT the queen 
had not^ exerted herself vigorously to put a fftop to the quar¬ 
rel,* and decide the dispute by her own authority; while thg 
Prince d^ Condo, roused from his apathy by the danger of 
hiif son, usi'd every energy to pre^;ent the^fiero of Bocroifrom 
shedding his blood in a pitiful quarrel commenced by a circle 
of bad womeit and carried on by a faction of intriguing men. 
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The queen announced to Madame de Montbazon that she 
must make reparation to the Princess de Condo, and the ex¬ 
press terms were regulated by no less a person tiian Mazarin, 
who gained a great accession of influence by the support that 
he gave to the house of Cond^, and by the abaisi'inent of one of 
the heroines of tlie opposite faction. An apology was drawn 
up, which Madame de Montbazdb was compelled to read be¬ 
fore a large assembly of the court at the house of tlie Prin¬ 
cess de Conde; but, in so doing, she used a tone of insolent 
jest and raillery, which only t.ggrayatcd her otfence in the 
eyes of the Princess de Conde, and left them as bitter enemies 
as eVer. 

The more serious disputes betv een the male parts of the 
two factions reduced themselves to a duelJbetw’eeTi the Duke 
of Guise and Coligni. It is more than probable that the let¬ 
ters were forged; but, whether the Duke of Guise had any 
share in their fabrication or not, he so warmly espoused the 
cause of her who had circulated the scandal, that the brunt of 
the affair naturally fell upon him. * 

The matter needed not, however, to have proceeded to 
bloodshed, had the counsels of the wise and Snoderate friends 
of all parties been attended to; nor would it liave done so, 
had not the "hiortificd vanity of ^ woman taken part in the 
business. The Count d’Estrades, famous both as a soldier 
and a negotiator, was applied to by his relation Coligni to 
carry for him a message to tifie Duke of Guise, demjinding bis 
presence, with a single friend, in the Place BoyaJ. D’Estrades 
replied that he would do so willingly, but that Bie duke had 
already publicly denied having any share in the scandrd which 
had sprt^ad frojn the house of Madame do Montbazon; and 
that, if hfP repeated the (U^nial, he coidd not properly be called 
upon to give any further satisfaction. To this Coligni re¬ 
plied, “ That has nothing to do with the matter now. I have 
, ])ledged rnypelPto Madame de Longueville to fight him in the 
Place Bdyal, and I must not foil.” The Duke of Guise in¬ 
stantly accepted the challenge, and Vepaired early on the 
morning ^pointed to the Blace Boyal, which, though planted 
with trees, w'a^at that time in the centre of the most fashion- 
^able part of Paris. * ' • 

Coligni met him with the Count d’Estrades, wjio, as w’as 
customary in those days, encountered hand to he>nd Bridicu, 
the second of the Duke of Guise. Coligni w'as disarmed and 
wounded, and Bridieu was at the same time overcome by the 
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Coimt d’Estrades, who instantly hurried up to his friend, 
whom he found severely hurt. Though wounded himself, he 
offered to Coligni to recommence the combat on his part with 
the Duke of Guise; but Coligni would not suffer him to do 
BO, and was canned home, w^hcre, after lingering for some 
months, he died, greatly regretted by the w'hole house of 
Conde. There app(‘ars to hi#e been very little doubt that 
the duel wras entirely promoted by the beautiful Duchess de 
Longueville; but a still more sangninary trait is generally 
added to the history, in w'hich perhaps scandal may have had 
its share. The duchess, we arc told, after having exacted 
from her lover that he should fight the Duke of Guise, aM 
having ascertained the time j-ppointed, repaired to the house 
of the old Duchess de Itohan, and there, from behind a blind, 
became an unseen a]5c*ctator of the combat which tenninated 
BO disastrously for her champion.* 

This being the first duel under the regency, the queen and 
her council threatened highly to put hi force the hws by 
which Richelieu had •succeeded in completely stopping tliat 
evil and absurd practice. The' prosi'cutions which were com¬ 
menced against the parties produced a letter from the Prince 
of Orange,t too remarkably characteristic of the man and of 
the times ^o be omitted in this phn^e; it is addrosfsed to the 
Count d’Estradcs, and is dated IGth of April, 1G44: 

“ SiE,—I understand t|mt you ijre pursued by the parlia¬ 
ment for ha'ring served Monsieur de Coligni, your relation 
and mine, in an^nifair of honour. I beg that you would quit 
a country w'ht?re they do not understand good people, such aS 
you Are, aiid come to join ilie here, where T am ready to divide 
writh you everything that I hav(?, in order to testify iny^'steem 
and friendship for you. I send you a bill of exchange for a 

* Madame de Mottoville, ’jfho pves a full account of the duel, docs not abso¬ 
lutely say that she knew ^ladame de Longueville to hayf witnosM'd it; using the 
wonls, “ as was believed.” The following verses, however, which th<t pious lady 
gives as written on the duel, show, by tVe sentimental jevitv with wIiTch tliev 
treat the connexion betw’cen Coligni and Madame de Longueville, the looseness 
French morals at that time: 

“ Essuyez VOS beaux y^s, 

Madame de Ijonguevifle, 

Essuyez vos beaux yeux, 

Golij^ii sc porte mieux. 

S*n a demandd la vie, 

Ne IVn bldmcz nnllement; 

Car e'est pour 6tre vodv aimint 
* Qu’il vent vivre dtemeilement.'* 
t Frederio Henry* « 
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hundred thousand livrcs upon the Sieur Hceust, who will give 
them to you directly. If you have need of more, you have 
nothing to do but to take it, and to come and join me imme¬ 
diately, without stopping any longer in b>anco, where they do 
not understand your value.” 

The most important act of Jihe intrigue, however, wm yet 
to come. The irritation whicn existed between the Princess 
de Condo and the Duchess de Moutbazon rendered it likely 
that some new explosion of passion would take place iu the 
various meetings to wdiich tBey were, of course, subject in the 
ordinary intercourse of the court. The same was the case 
wiith the Duke of Bemufort and the Duke d’Enguien, and this 
state of things produced two of the most favourable circum¬ 
stances that it w as possible to imagine 4br the policy of Ma- 
zarin. 

In order to prevent any unpleasant consequences between 
the two ladies, the queen commanded Madame de Montbazon 
to retire immediately from every place \^iere slie should meet 
the Princess de Coiide—an order w'hich was received with 
anger and indignation, and which w'as only obeyed for a time, 
with a full determination of evading it as soon as possible. 
On the other hand, the Prince de Conde, apprehending every 
moment that the violence of his son would produce bloodshed 
between him and the Duke of Beaufort, saw no path open 
before him but a strict lyiion wi^ Mazarin, for the purpose 
of destroying the faction of the Dnportants. To ensure the 
most perfect ascendancy, and to put all chan^je of opposition 
out ot the question, it was necessjiry to gain alS'o the Duke^of 
Orleans to act vigorously in the sdme direction; and Condo, 
who had shared that princeV mortifications in regard to the 
regent^, now laboured^strcnuously to bring him over to the 
party which he had at length espoused*, 

Tiis applications^ to tlie Duke of Orleans for this purpose 
came g,t a moment wrhen that irresolute prince was tom by 
contending feelings, and labouring qndcr one of those ague- 
fits of ^resolution to w'hich he w'as so much subject. When 
urged by his old friend«and confidant, IVIontressor, he was 
ready to throw himself into the arms of the lTn]) 0 |tai^ 8 ; jnd 
when listening to* the insinuations of the Abbe de la Biviere, 
who abhorred Montressor with all the warm detestation of 
jealousy, he w’as*’qiiite at ready to hold out his hand to the 
Cardinal Mazarin.* Shaken between thesb fits of heat and 

* De Betz 
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cold, it is probable that he would have remained perfectly 
neuter, haa not the solicitations of the Prince de Conde come 
to detei*mine him. He perceived in a moment that there 
could be no danger in taking the part which Conde proposed, 
a perception which was always agreeable to that feeble prince. 

The uncle of the king, and^eutenant-general of the king¬ 
dom, joining with the first prince of the blood and with the 
favourite minister of the queen-regent, supported by the 
greatest general of the age, and by an army devoted to him, 
could, of course, risk nothing iiPencountering a cabal formed 
by private individuals; and, under these comfortable circivn- 
stances, tlie Duke of Orleans determined to array himself 
against the Importaiits. lib did so the more willingly, we 
3 annot doubt, bccautc ho had been disappointed in the hopes 
Held out to him by the Bishop of Beauvais, who, on the occa¬ 
sion of the queen assuming the unlimited regency, had assured 
the Duke of Orleans that the whole of the real power would 
be entrusted to him—an assurance foolishly uttered, and 
foolishly believed. 

In the mean time the conduct of the Tmportants themselves 
gave the fairest pretext in the world for destroying them, 
without aTiy cliarge of inconsistency. The Dudleys de Mont- 
bazon and Madame do Chewcuse took counsel together to 
evade the queen’s commands; and in order to get rid of the 
unpleasant submission ^\^^ch the iprmcT was obliged to show 
towards the Princess de Conde, it was determined that the 
Ducliess de Chtvreuse should give a great champetre ; and 
the jqueen and court were accordingly invit('d. Madame de 
Montbazfln hastened to tlie house of her stcjpdaughtcr, in order 
to assist her in receiving lief guests; and tlm Princess de 
Conde, hearing that she was to be thcib,proposed to the queen, 
with dignified propriety, to remain in Paris, and not to trouble 
the pleasure of the day by her presence# Anne of Austria, 
however, refused to suffer siicli a concession, and stent a mes¬ 
sage to Madame de M^mtbazon, directing her to Imd some 
excuse for retiring before she appeared. The duchoi^ refused 
to be absent from the fete of her trtepdaughter^ani it conse¬ 
quently iBisscd without the presence of thp queen. The next* 
day Madame de Montbazon received a formal notification that 
she ^'as baftiished from the court, and it was intimated to the 
Duchess de Ohe^Teuse that she had better keep lierself retired 
in the country. JScarcely, however, had Anne of Austria per¬ 
formed this act of vigour ere feelings of gratitude towaiis hef 
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old adherent caused her to repent, and recal the Duclicss de 
Chevreuse. In so doing, however, she warned her in eiriphatic 
terms of the danger which she ran in meddling any more with 
the U.trigues of the court. She offered her her friendship upon 
condition that she abstained from all cabals, but assured her 
that if she entered into them would certainly be banished. 

In the mean time, the Duke of Beaufort and his friends 
were proceeding in the very manner to hasten their disgrace. 
Uude, violent, solf-concidted, and overbearing, Beaufort lost 
no opportunity of abusing Hhe cardinal and insulting the 
queen. He more than once turned his back upon her; he 
arfected not to hoar her when she spoke to liim; he refused 
all favours from her Imnds; and he went about abusing every 
one whom he imagined to bedong to the (opposite party. Ma- 
zarin was not only insulted, but threatened; and he skilfully 
availed himself of those tlireats to pretend that his life was in 
danger. The Importants still continued their cabals, giving 
the appearance of groat affairs to pitiful (jriflos; holding coun¬ 
cils about notliiug; giving mootings without an object; and 
enveloping even their hunting parties with an air of mysteiy^ 
which perfectly served the purposes of Mazarin and the court. 
Reports were spread that armed men had been seen doggirg 
the cardinal; rumours of a conspiracy became general. The 
Duke of Orleans and the Prince de Conde agreed that some 
vigorous step must be takpn, and i^t was determined that t'le 
party of the Imjiortants should be destroyed. 

On the 2nd of September, 1643, the Duke ot Beaufort, with 
Madame do Chevreuse and her daughter, proceeded to the 
Louvre and remained some time in conversation*with‘ the 
queen. Therf^ were also prekmt. Cardinal Mazarin, Madame 
de HauTefoi’t, Gruitaut, captain of the guard, and some of tlie 
officers of the household', and, after rernujiiing some time with 
every appearance o^composure, Anne of Austria and Mazarin 
quitted^the saloon and retired into a neighbouring chamber. 
As soon as they were gone, (xilitaut w^alked up and whispered 
somethii^ in the ear of the Duke of Beaufort, who immeaiateiy 
e.xclaimea aloud that ho aws arrested. Ho submitted, how¬ 
ever, without^naking the slightest resistance, slept j'.hat night 
. at the Louvre, and the next morning w^as conveyed fo tho 
prison of Annceimes, while a general decree of exile w'as an¬ 
nounced to all the principal members of his faction. 

Chateauneuf, Moiitressor, St. Ibal, wrere banished; Madame 
de Chevreuse was ordered to betake herself to* Dampiere, and 
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thence again was driven to Tours; Potier, Bisliop ot Beauvais, 
the phantom minister of the last four months, was quietly 
transmitted to his diocese, to exercise the good qualities of 
his heart unembarrassed by the operations of his head. 
zarin, now% with the stage cleared before him—^with Bouthil- 
lier excluded from the councjjs of the queen, Chavigni de¬ 
prived of the office of secretary of state, the favour of the 
regent completely obtained, and the houses of Orleans and 
Conde committed to his support—appeared upon the scene as 
prime minister with all the eclatof a vigorous and energetic 
stroke, aimed successfully at persons who thought themselves 
all powerful, and with all the advantages w hich a modest and 
unassumijig demeanour afforis when combined with a mani- 
‘Station of powder and determination. Step by step he had 
gained all that he had sought for; and now, gratified to the 
full, he resolved to conciliate and win all classes, and to make 
tlie nation forget that he was one of a profession whom the 
French had learned, to distrust in pow'er; that he w^as a 
foreigner, of course obnoxious to national as w'oll as private 
jealousy; and that he was a creature of the Cardinal de Biche- 
lieu, w hose sanguinary and tyrannical fame w as yet fresh and 
odious ill the minds of men. He had eveiy reason to be con¬ 
tented; and having jiassed thriwigh scenes of intrigue, for which 
he was so w(dl fitted, w ith continual suect‘sa, coidd of course 
put on a sir ding mien tt^ull meii.^ Not so Anne of Austria, 
who i.ad h(‘eu paiiu'd and distressed by the struggles which 
had ushered ii» the days of her dominion, and so strongly 
aftected by conlending leelings in regard to the banishment 
of her forflier friends, that she was throw n into a fit of illness 
by mere distress of mind. Fn^ih it, however, sl^c speedily re¬ 
covered ; the factions w’hich had convulsed the last few'months 
w'ere sw'ept away; ivid from the failious 2nd of September 
commenced that period which in French ];iistory is knowiz by 
the name of “ Qlie fair days of the Begency.” 
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* 

The reign of Louis XIV. is equally remarkable in its civil 
and its military portions; and tiltliougli the dry details ot 
battles and sieges are in general neither Very amusing nor 
very instnictive, yet the history of Louis’s warw forms a 
striking point in the history rof civilisation. Those wars 
themselves, the method in which they were carried on, the 
peculiar kind of influenqe with ;prhich they invested the 
monarch, and the changes which they wTOught both imme¬ 
diately and remotely in the position of Franof' and the state 
of Europe, contributed very nearly, if not quiife as much, to 
the general progress of society, as the expansion given to all 
the arts and sciences, and the ^introduction of new systems of 
iiitomaTand external policy. 

At the death of Loilis XIII. France was at war on aU 
poiAts of her frontier: she was giving armed assistance to the 
revolte^l Oatalouians; she was carrying on a successful war¬ 
fare in Roussillon: on the side of the,Low Countries, she was 
strugglii^ with foreign armies; and on the frontier of Cham¬ 
pagne a Spanish force woa hovering, commanded by an old 
and experienced general, and comprising that redoubted body 
of infantry which had hitherto borne up the military renown 
of Spain, notwithstanding her many unsuccessfid’ efforts to 
maintain by forc6 of arms possession of her wide hul dis¬ 
jointed territories. 

Shortly before the death of Louis Xlll., at the suggestion 
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it would appear, of Mazarin, the young Duke d’Enguieiv 
better known as the Great Condd, not yet twenty-two years 
of age, was appointed to command the army opposed to Don 
Francisco de Mello and the veteran and renowned Count of 
Fuentes. In order to moderate the fire of tlic young duke, 
and to supply the experience ^ich he \vanted, the old Mare- 
chal do rHospital had been pined w'ith him in command; 
and had he met with a genius less decided, or a less deter¬ 
mined man, might have neutralised all the benefit of the vast 
military talent of Conde. • 

The small town of Rocroi was as that time considered the 
key to Champagne; and after a demonstration on the side*of 
Picardy, made for the purpotip of deceiving the French, Fran¬ 
cisco do Mello tun^d rapidly towards that place, with an 
army of tw^enty-six thousand men. Rocroi was then situated 
in the midst of extensive w'oods and difficult passes, its forti¬ 
fications w’ere strong, and it was capable, had the garrison 
been sufficient, of standing a prolonged siege; but the Spanish 
officers had obtained information that it was, in fact, neither 
well garrisoned nor well supplied, and they were led on to 
attack it by the j^eat facilities which its possession would 
have affonded for advancing to the very gates of Paris. An 
enemy in possession of Roerqi could pursue its march to the 
French capital without fording a single river; and Don Fran¬ 
cisco de Mello, despising^he younjg general opposed to him, 
imagined that Rocroi would fall before Conde could appear 
to relieve it. » 

The news o*f the death of Louis XIII. arrived in the French 
cam[) as 1»he duke wras marching in pursuit of the Spanish 
army; and with that intelligei^ce an express order w^as trans¬ 
mitted to the young general, on no account to risk'll battle 
at the critical mompnt which had‘now arrived. The old 
Marechal de I’Hospital used all his eloquence in support of 
this command; but Conde was determined to secure the im¬ 
portant point of Rocroi if thei'e still existed a possibility of 
saving it; and he hastened on, sending forward Gassion to 
throw some small reinforcements into the place, ana gaining 
information as he went, which gave him good hopes of ulti¬ 
mate •success. The return of Gassion, alter having effected 
his object, i)rought information to Condd that the siege had 
•already commenced, and that the rear of the Spanish army 
w'as naturally protected by woods and morasses, the only way 
through which \iras by means of narrow defiles which might 
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have been guarded by a very trifling force. These defilesi 
however, De Mello had neglected to secure; nor had he taken 
sufficient piiocautioiis to strengthen the actual position of the 
besieging army. 

Whatever was the motive which induced the Spanish eoiu- 
mauder to pursue such a ^oiu^e, the facilities which he 
afforded were in no degree to be calculated upon, and Conde 
met Avith detonninod opposition from the Marechal del’Hos¬ 
pital in his design of forcing the Spaniards to a battle. 
Conde, however, persisted,€ and on the army arriving at 
Bossut, he caused a general reconnoissanee of the dangerous 
ground in the vicinity to be made at (hiybreak. No sign 
whatever of any intention to interrupt him in his passage 
was to be discovered, and the young duV-e, putting himself at 
the head of his cavalry, entered the defiles, and by skilful 
manoDuvres covei’ed the advance of the rest of the army, 
which was slow and difficult. Don Francisco de Mello, how¬ 
ever, made not the slightest demonstration of attacking the 
French, though there can be little doubt that at that moment 
the fate of the young commander and his whole forces was in 
the hands of tlie Spanish general. As sOon as the defiles 
were passed, Conde took up a position for battle, with his 
right resting upon the woodSy^ and his left upon a piece of 
marshy ground, while a narrow valley ran between him and 
the enemy; but the day was too^dar advanced for either 
general to willingly commence the action, and though La 
Ferte, Avho commanded on tlio left under the Marechal de 
rHospital, had nearly ruined the dispositions’^of the young 
duke ny attempting to throw succour into Kocroi^ his ^nia- 
take was cpiickly nmiediod, a'inl the French army bivouacked 
in preaffiice of the enemf|r. Every delay, indeed, was in favour 
of the Spaniards, to whose aid the Austrian general, Beck, 
was' hastening with considerable reinforcements; and wre are 
assured that the (^Jount of Fuentes strongly advised Don 
Francisco de Mello to use every means in his pow er to avoid an 
engagement till the expected succour had arrived. A great 
superiority of numbers, however, gave Don Francisco en- 
couragemenFto encounter the Duke d’Enguien at once; and 
the reputation of the hitherto unconquered infantry, under the 
command of Fuentes himself, afibrded sufficient asijjurances cf 
success. * . 

The arrangements of Don Francisco de Mello for the bat¬ 
tle are generally allowed to have been skilful. The phalonj 
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of tlie Spanish infantry occupied the centre of the field; tin; 
Duke of Albuquerque, who had already distinguished him¬ 
self highly in the course of the war with l?rance, commanded 
the Spanish cavalry on the left, supported by a large body of 
German, Walloon, and Italian infantry, and protected by a 
wood filled with light troops whfch flanked the valley that lay 
between the two armies. On the right of the Spanish army 
was Don Francisco de Mello himself, with a considerable force 
both ofinfantry and cavalry. - 

On the opposite side of the valley Conde and Gassioii ap¬ 
peared cominandiug the right wing of the French, Del’Ho#- 
pital and La Ferte were on th(i left, Sirot led the reserve, and 
D’Espenan was at the head ^f the infantry, l^he Duke 
d’Enguien had conedHed his whole plan of operations with 
Gartsion, his inarechal-de-cainp, consulting the old Marechal 
del’Hospital no further than was absolutely necessary; and 
ju'ii all was arranged, on the night preceding the baMe, so 
soundly did he sleep, that he was obliged to be roused in order 
to lead his men to \ ietory. 

The battle l)eganrfitan early hour, and for a moment suc- 
'j('ss st'cnied doubtful Tin? Spanish infantry maintained 
their superiority in the centre: the Marechal de ^Hospital 
was driven back and thrown info confusion on the left, while 
Conde was leading on his men against the cavalry of Albu¬ 
querque ; but tlie impetufhfoty of li+s courage gave him the 
full opportunity of employing his genius to remedy the (Jirors 
of others, and pi%rcome opposition in every part of the field. 
Though fighting desperatidy, the Spanish cavalry were routed 
in a very shhrt time; and as sooq as tliicir defeat w'as assured, 
the eagle eye of Conde turned to the |cft wing of his«rmy, 
and marked the confusion and disarraj^of De I’llospital, w'ho 
had been completely beaten by Don Francisco de Mcll«. 
The whole of that wing w as in disorder; tlTe infantry, under 
D’Espenan, was nearly cut to piocos; the whole artillei^ was 
taken; and the Spanish general, with scarcely less inmetuo- 
sity than Conde himself, was leading on his troops ax once 
against the reseiwo under Sirot. Siich was the Critical mo¬ 
ment iiv which the genius of Conde first displayed its vast 
and extraordinary scope. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
he gathtfFtfd fogethcr his victorious cavaliy, parsed behind the 
whole of the Castilian infantry, and coming in the rear of 
the right wing o^ the Spaniards, which w'as just engaging 
Sirot in frgnt, he poured an impetuous charge upon them, 
VOL. I. 7 • • • 
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^hich at once threw them into confusion. The rout of the 
Spaniards in that quarter also became irremediable, and for 
a few moments Don Erancisco do Mello himself was in the 
hands of the French, though he afterwards made his escape, 
leaving his truncheon of command behind him. 

Still, however, the unbrokra phalanx of the Spanish infan¬ 
try continued to advance; and Condc hastened to oppose all 
his own fieiy genius to the determined courage of a body of 
men who knew that their corps had never been defeated for 
two hundred years. Putting nimself at the head of his most 
trustworthy troops, he hurled himself like a thunderbolt 
against the advancing body of the Spaniards, which was now 
enclosed on three sides by a forward movement of the right 
and left wings of the French army; ^)ut twice was Conde 
himself and the French cavalry driven back from the face of 
that serried line, like a fierce wave dashed from the advancing 
prow of some stout ship. Every time the French cavalry 
charged, the battalions of Spain opened to permit a discharge 
from within of artillery, loaded with musket-shot, which 
swept down whole ranks of the enemy. ^ Still, a third time, 
the duke returned to the charge, causing the reserve to ad¬ 
vance at the same moment—and that third time’he rent his 
way through.. The line of the Spanish infantry was then first 
broken since it had followed the Great Captain to the field; 
the French cavalry poured in; an^ aU became confusion and 
flight and carnage.* 

The Count of Fuentes died at the head of«*his troops,t and 
the fugitives, rushing from the field, encountered General 
Beck, advancing with six thousand Imperialists 1R) then* sup¬ 
port;, but iSistead of gaining courage from the sight, they 
communicated their own fears to the Germans, and hurried 
them away in their flight. r 

Conde, in the'mean while, forgot in an instant the fierce¬ 
ness S)f battle and the excitement of victory: the conqueror 
became the protector; and he who had been seen through the 
thicketit of the fight leading on his men with the most impe- 

4 

4 

* It would ajmar^at the Spanish infantry, finding thems^ves surrounded 
on the advance or the I^nch reserve^ made signs of a desire to surrender; but 
not understanding that their proposal had been acceded to, open^ a tremendous 
fire upon the French cavalry as they once more approached. This r^s supposed 
to be an act of treache^ by their enemies, and the slanghteriwhich to^ place in 
consequence of this misunderstanding was very ereat . 

t Conddis repcNTted to have said, uat he woum wish to be dead like him if he 
had not conquered. 
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tiious darings waa now beheld in every part of the field put¬ 
ting a stop to the carnage, and with the Spanish officers and 
soldiers cRnging to his horse’s knees, as the only place of cer¬ 
tain retuge from the fury of the excited victors. The loss of 
the Spaniards in killed and wounded amomited to upwards of 
seven thousand men;* a greit number of prisoners were 
taken; the whole of the baggage of the Spanish army, the 
standards, the military chest, and eighteen pieces ot field 
artillery, with six larger guns, ^eU into the hands of the 
French, 

But such acquisitions were nothing to the important objects 
obtained by this victoiy. The first and greatest point was, the 
total defeat of a Spanish arm^ in a regular battle by an infe¬ 
rior number of FreJbh troops; for though the French had 
been greatly successful, upon the whole, during the course of 
the war, they had never obtained any very signal victory till 
the battle of Rocroi. The moral effect upon the French sol¬ 
diery was immense, j*nd that advantage was doubled by the 
moral effect upon their adversaries. To be defeated in petty 
encounters, to be fisustrated in a siege, or to lose a city, might 
only irritate the Spaniards, and cause them to make more vi¬ 
gorous efforts to regain a superiority; but to be defeated by 
a young general with an infotior force, in a regular battle 
where all parties behaved well, was, of course, calculated to 
depress their spirits and 'ivtake them look with apprehension 
to after engagements. From that moment the complete as¬ 
cendancy of Jl’Ance began, and the glory of that state as a 
great military power dates from the battle of Rocroi. 

The Frelich lost only two tli^usand men, and were imme¬ 
diately in a condition to follow up their victoiy, afid reaj^ those 
successes of which it was but the seed^ The Duke d’Enguien 
immediately wrote to f aris, not alone to announce his victoiy, 
but to demand permission to follow it u^ by the siege of 
Thionville, making preparations^ in the mean while, toP carry 
his purpose into executioti as soon as his messengers retumea. 
He encountered some opposition at the court, but bj perse¬ 
verance at length obtained the permilsion that he ^desired, and, 
cro8sii\g a considerable part oi the country filled with Spanish 
and Austrian troops, he outmanoeuvred the enemy’s generals, 

' * The French ffeid Spanish accounts differ, in general, but little in regard to 
the loss of Spain on this occasion; but, strange to say, the Sj^ish bistoriaua 
make it greater than the French, giving it as eight thousand killed and six tbuu- 
sand prisoaerf. 

F 2 
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and laid siege to the city he proposed to take. A gallant re* 
sistance, however, was offered to all his efforts, and it was not 
till the beginning of August that Thionville surrendered. The 
capture ot that strong town w'as followed by that of Sierck, 
and the whole course of the Moselle was laid open to the mi¬ 
litary efforts of hVance. 

From time to time during his command Conde returned to 
Paris, and mingled, as we have shown elsewhere, in the poli¬ 
tical intrigues of tlie day. ^We shall here, however, merely 
follow the military operations of the different officers; and 
now for a moment leaving the youthful general, who had 
already reached the highest point of glory, we shall turn to 
another, who, by slower, but irot less certain steps, w'as ad¬ 
vancing to the same proud eminence. ^ 

Henry de la Tour d’A uvergne Viscount Turenne had been 
for some time employed in Italy; but the dissatisfaction which 
his brother, the Duke de Bouillon, had displayed towards the 
court of France, and his retreat to Eftmo, nad excited the 
jealousy of Mazarin, and taught that minister to fear the 
union of the two brotliers for the purpose of opposing his 
view's or imdermining his authority. He determined at once 
to recal Turenne from the country in which, at the' head of a 
veteran army, he was every day increasing his fame; and it 
would appear that ho had many doubts in regard to re-em- 
ploying tnat general at al4, and onl^ did so on the strenuous 
recommendation of Fabcrt, w'ho, in writing to Mazariii re¬ 
specting him, made use of these remarkable w^rds: ** He has 
always preferred the interests of the state to those of his 
own house: however dear the latter may be to him, ho has 
never gn that account riolated the fidelity wdiich he owes to 
his sovereign, nor the iqimutable law's of probity. His repu- 
taljon for good faith is established to Aich a point, that the 
enemy even treat ^ith him for suspensions of arms without 
exacting any guarantee whatuver.” 

Such was Fabert’s recommeiidatifin of Turenne; but it 
became tibsolutely necessary that some general should bo im¬ 
mediately sent across the*Bhine, of skill and influence suffi- 
cipnt to put a step to the misunderstandings and*check the 
disasters which were disgracing the French arms in that 
quarter. The army of the famous Duke of had, 

after his death, been gained to the service of France, and' 
put under a French general; and in 1643, the Mar6chal de 
Guebriaiit, w'ho at that time commaoded the Weimariar. 
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forces, led them to the siege of Bottweil, which he succeeded 
in capturing, but was mortally wounded himself during the 
siege. The Count de Itantzau, who succeeded him, embar¬ 
rassed by dissensions between the French and Germans, of 
whom the army was composed, suffered himself to be sur¬ 
prised in the neighbourhood of ^utlingen,* by General Mercy, 
and was himself taken with almost all his officers and a great 
part of his troops. About seven thousand men in confusion 
and disarray made their escape across the Khine, and re¬ 
mained for some time in Alsacfe, destitute of almost every 
necessary and of every comfort. , 

To gather together the scattered forces of the defeated 
arm^ was the object for whic^ Turenne was now despatched 
to Germany; and a* task so little likely to be productive of 
fame, reward, or success, was accepted by that great general 
without a murmur. On arriving at the army, Turenne found 
it in a most lamentable condition, hutted in the midst of a 
country totally exhaijsted by the preceding campaigns; and 
though he joined the French forces in the midst of winter,t 
he determined immediately to change the quarters of the 
Weimarian troops,* and consequently led them into Lorraine, 
w'here provisions were more abundant. No money could be 
obtained from the court; but Turenne, rather than sulier the 
soldiery to want, raised considerable sums on his own credit, 
remounted five thousand*of the m^n whose horses had been 
lost or killed, and furnished clothing to six thousand infantiy. 
After having tl^^is supplied the troops with necessaries, his 
next object wBs to restore to them that degree of confidence 
of which their late defeat had deprived them; and hearing 
that the Bjiron de Mercy had* been detached with a small 
corps from the army of his more famous brother, Tureifhe led 
his little force in pur^itof him, and defeated him with suffi¬ 
cient advantage to gam the object he proposed. This tobk 
place early in the year; but Mercy gave very little attention 
to the defeat of a small detachhient under his brother, and 
hastened with a powerful army to lay siege to Freiburg in the 
Breisgau. Turenne, although he had received sqpe small re¬ 
inforcements, could only muster ten thousand men; but he 
nevertheless hastened to attempt the relief of Freiburg. Hfe 
march w^,^,onducted with such rapidity, that he arrived be- 

^ 16nd the naifle t'lis small town on the Danube spelled Tuttlingen, Dot* 

linshen, and as I have WnMen it in the text, 
t He arrived in ColiAai in December, 1648. 
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fore Mercy had been enabled to make hia full diapoaitions'for 
the siege; and Turenne attempted immediately to seize upon 
a steep hUl, called the Black Mountain, which commands the 
plain. Mercv at once perceived his object, and detached a 
small-body of men round the other side of the mountain, of 
whom twenty reached the sunj^nit, and instantly opened a dis¬ 
charge upon the French troops, who, believing that it was 
already occupied by the Bavarian infantry, were seized with 
a panic, fled without resistance, and drove back the second 
line, which was advancing td their support. Turenne was in 
c<jnse<juence obliged to retreat, and taking up his position in 
the neighbourhood, he remained nearly inactive with his small 
army, while Mercy, with his Iqcger force, reduced Freiburg 
to capitulate. # 

The French general, however, had in the mean time caused 
many remonstrances to be made to the court, setting forth 
the impossibility of effecting any great operation with the 
small force under his command, and beseeching Mazarin to 
send him immediate reinforcements. Instead, however, of 
complying with his request, Mazarin determined to employ 
the Duke d’Enguien, who seemed to have chained fortune 
to his chariot wheels, to oppose the army which had been suc¬ 
cessful against Turenne. He (did not, indeed, expose Condd 
to the same hazard of defeat which he had called upon the 
head of the brother of tjie Duke/)f Bouillon; but, on the 
contrary, the young warrior, who was then at Amblemont, in 
the neighbourhood of Mouzon, led ten thousand men to swell 
the army, the paucity of whose numbers had chdined doTO the 
genius of Turenne. ♦ 

No soonenhad Conde joindd Turenne than he held a coun¬ 
cil of Var and received a report of the position and attitude 
of the enemy, who still remained in the neighbourhood of 
Fj'eiburg. Mercy, besides the garrison which he had thrown 
into tl^at city, had under his command fifteen thousand veteran 
troops, and had entrenched them in^a manner which seemed 
to set ^ttack at defiance. He occupied a small plain de¬ 
fended by Tjoods and mountains, with Freiburg behind him 
and some heights in front. These heights comiuanded the 
ofnly direct road from Breisach, and were strongly fortified; 
but on the left of Mercy’s position, winding thoaA^h deep 
forests and stee|) hills, was a ravine sufficiently wide for an 
army to advance if the defile were left undefended. The 
Bavarian general, however, committed no silch oversight, and 
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besides filling the woods and crowning the heights which 
commanded the ravine with musketeers, he strongly fortified 
the mouth of the defile, and judged that he had rendered his 
camp on all sides impregnable. So also judged Turenne and 
all the French generals whom Conde called upon to give him 
their advice; and the univers^ opinion seems to have been, 
that the only way to reduce the enemy was by blockade. 
Gond^, however, determined upon attacking Mercy in his 
camp, and directed Turenne to advance by the ravine, and, 
while he himself endeavoured t<# storm the heights in front, 
to make a simultaneous attack upon the left of the enemy’s 
position. Turenne having to take a large circuit, it was 
arranged between the two generals that the battle should not 
be begun till three o’clock; and it was in fact a little after 
that hour, when the French infantry, supported by Conde at 
the head of his cavalry, marched up the acclivity towards the 
fortified heights in front of Mercy’s camp. The slope was 
broken by a number, of low walls built to support the earth 
of a vineyard, and each of these was gallantly defended by the 
Bavarian troops. The French, however, pushed on against all 
opposition till they reached nearly the top, when a tremen¬ 
dous fire opened upon them from the redoubts with which 
Mercy had fortified the siimndt. They still held the position 
they had attained, however, and Condo, seeing that they 
neither advanced nor retreated, seized the critical moment, 
sprang from his horse, put himself at the head of a fresh re¬ 
giment, and leading it at once to the charge, drove the Bava¬ 
rian troops fJom their entrenchments. 

He wa* now master of the heights; but the struggle had 
been long and severe, and night was coining pn: he deter¬ 
mined, therefore, to pause, and rest satisfied for that day with 
the success he had obtained, taking means to let Turenne 
know that he had carried his point. , • 

In the mean time, liis brother general had fought his way 
through the ravine, encounterihg at every step increasing re¬ 
sistance, till he reached the entrenchments on the .verge of 
the plain. It was now however night, and Conde on his part 
had ceasQd the combat; so that Mercy, who Ifad lost three, 
bhous&nd men in defending the heights, withdrew whatever 
troop^jiftilld be spared from that quarter to oppose Turenne, 
whom he still held at bay during the whole night, though the 
sombat was continued in that quarter through several hours 
y£ darkness. Totrards morning the German commander found 
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that his loss had been so great, and the success of the French 
HO decided, that he deteinnined to abandon his camp, and re¬ 
treat to the Black Mountain behind Freiburg, which offered 
a new position almost impregnable. This he effected, masking 
his manoeuvres under a continual fire of musketry; but never¬ 
theless, had the French been ip a condition to pursue him. im¬ 
mediately, his army would in all probability have been anni¬ 
hilated at once. The fatigues, however, and the losses of the 
preceding day (3rd of August) had been so great as to require 
some repose, and tlie new attack was delayed till the 5th. 

In the mean while Mercy employed the time in fortifying 
his position with the utmost skill. The lines of the late siege 
afforded him great facilities, ai^i his right was j)rotected by 
the cannon of Freiburg. Nevertheless/ it would seem that 
his position was somewhat too much extended for the reduced 
number of his forces. 

On the 5th the duke made his dispositions for battle, direct¬ 
ing Turenne to advance in order to a];tack the left of the 
enemy’s camp, while D’Espenan was prepared to assail their 
right; and a false attiick on their centre was to effect a diver¬ 
sion in favour of those two generals. Neither, however, was 
to commence the action 'without the express orders of Conde, 
who advanced at the head of Turenne’s division, in order to 
reconnoitre Mercy’s position more closely. 

Notwthstanding this arrangement, D’Espenan attacked a 
redoubt at the foot of the liiU during the young general’s ab¬ 
sence. It was gallantly defended by the Bitvarians; Ircsh 
troops poured forward on both sides; the batfie began at a 
different moment and on a different plan from that which 
the duke had laid dowm, and, after fighting through the whole 
day an& during a part*of the night, Conde was obliged to 
withdraw his troops, repulsed at all points. 

The loss of men ,on both parts had been very great; but 
Cond6 was determined not to be defeated. Judging, howr- 
ever, that the position of Merhy was impregnable in front, he 
determirjpd to make a circuitous march and cut off his retreat 
into Wurtemberg; thus obliging him to fight under more 
disadvantageous circumstances, or to surrender from want of 
provisions. He paused several days, however, in order to 
allow his troops repose, and then commenced his ; but 

no sooner w^ere his movements descried from the Bavarian 
camp, than Mercy at once divined his object'and hastened to 
preyent him ftom attaining it. Dangerous as it was to quit 
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his fortified position and attempt his retreat in the face of a 
superior army, no choice was left him, and with prompt do* 
termination he took the shorter road which was open to him 
Irom his position on the Black Mountain; while Turenne and 
Gond6 pursued him through the valley of the Glotter, hoping 
to cut him off at the abbey of St. Peter.* 

The French troops, howevfii*, were forced to make a large 
circuit; and so rapid was the retreat of Mercy, that Condd 
soon found it 'would be out of his power to come up "with him, 
unless he could so far harass hi^i in his retreat as to delay his 
progress in a considerable degree. For that purpose he 
despatched Count Kosen in advance, at the head of a lafge 
body of cavalry, in order to attack the rear of the Bavarian 
army, and keep it engaged till the rest of the French troops 
could come up, Boseu accordingly hurried forward, and fall¬ 
ing in ■with the enemy near the abbey of St. Peter, charged 
the rear-guard, but was repulsed and driven back. Mercy 
seized the moment to hurry on, and leaving behind his heavy 
baggage and artille/y, made his way through the passes of 
the Black Forest into Wurtemberg. 

Conde and TuBenne continued the pursuit till it became 
hopeless, and then paused to hold council on their further pro¬ 
ceedings. If the Fren(;h generals gained credit for their 
skin, perseverance, and valour in the long and desperate con¬ 
flict they had carried on, no less glory was reaped by Mercy 
in his SKilful, courageous and su<;('essful defencio, and in his 
wonderful retreat in the face of a superior enemy. The 
French clainjeJl the victory, and certainly the result of the 
three days was in their favour; but still in the second attack 
they were**repulsed, and on thp third day they Jlailed in their 
object. 

Mercy, however, had retreated, and the whole course of 
the Bhine was open to the operations of Turenne and Conde. 
The object for which the prince had conid w’as the recapture 
of Freiburg; but, strange to say, that object was abahdoned 
as soon as it was wnthhi reach. Various motives, however, 
were assigned for this conduct, of which the most important 
was the opportunity aftbrded by the absence oP all Iin])erial 
troops, fof obtaining command of the coiirse of the llhine. 
Phibpsburg was accordingly besieged instead of Freiburg; 

. * Let it be renvtrked, that tlie names of these places Hre so dlsfigureil in the 
French accounts, that,very often no similarity is to ne perceived between t'le lalst 
end the rend names. . 
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and wliile Cond6* and Turenne were carrying on tlie opera* 
tions against that place, the Marquis d’Aumont captured 
Spires and several other less important places. In the mean 
time, during twelve d^s the small garrison of PhUipshurg re¬ 
sisted the efforts of Conde; but at the end of that time the 
place capitulated. Hearing that Mercy with new-levied rein¬ 
forcements was marching to re^ir the evils which had befallen 
him, Cond^. entrenched himsen strongly under the cannon of 
Philipsburg, and detached Turenne to attack Wormes, Op- 
penheim, and Mayence, wh\ph surrendered without striking 
a blow. Landau held out during five days; hut Manheim, 
HVjustadt, and various other towns in the palatinate, yielded 
with scarcely any resistance. 

Having now obtained such decided adyantages as'to stamp 
the doubtful combats of Freiburg with the mark of victory, 
Condd left Turenne to command on the llhiiio, and returned 
to Paris, taking with him a considerable body of troops. No 
sooner had he left the palatinate than Mercy again approached 
the Bhine, while the Duke of Lorraine ddvaiiced with the ap¬ 
parent purpose of joining the Imperuil forces. Manheim and 
some other towns of less import were recovered by the Bava¬ 
rian general, and Turenne could obtain from the court no re¬ 
inforcement to oppose his progress. His own activity and 
genius, however, supplied the ^ace of all; and though May¬ 
ence was menaced and Spires atten^ted, he maintained his 
command of the course of the Bhine, and even took Creutz- 
nach before the face of Mercy and the Duke of Loryaine. 
Winter then approaching, and the whole country being ex¬ 
hausted of provisions, he threw reinforcements into ^he various 
towns garrisemed by France, ^sent his cavalry to winter in 
Alsacecmd liOrraine, aqd took up his own quarters at Spires 
to watch the movementf of the enemy. 

While such success had followed thi arms of France on 
the banks of the Bhine, the Duke of Orleans, who had taken 
the cofhmand of the army in‘Flanders, made himself master 
of G-ravelines, after a siege of two* months, during w'hich 
period it was gallantly defended by D. Ferdinand de Solis. 
When at length it was surrendered,a sharp contestation ensued 
between the Marsfoals de Meilleraye and Q-as8ion*in regard 
to who should take possession of the town. T^e former 
claimed it as commanding the regiment of guard8,^nf^latter 
as his right according to routine; the soldiers took part with 
their officers; neither would jdeld; swords w’ere drawn; and 
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the successful troops were likely soon to haye turned their 
arms against each other, when Lambert, the camp-marshal of 
the duke, interfered, and in the name of the commander-in- 
chief prohibited the soldiers from obeying either Meilleraye 
or G-assion tiU the cause of their dilute had been inyesti- 
gated by the prince. The D^ke of Orleans decided that it 
was the priyilege of the guards, when present, to take posses¬ 
sion of a conquered city, and Meilleraye in consequence en¬ 
tered at the head of that regiment. 

It has been remarked, in regard to this decision, that Gas- 
sion, though one of the bravest officers in France, though 
skilful, determined, and active, was nevertheless at no time a 
favourite with the court of Fiance. His manners were harsh, 
and his contempt cf life so great, that while he risked it on 
the slightest occasion himself, he took it from others without 
pitv or remorse. He cared too little for anything that could 
befal him personally to stoop to any minister whatsoever, and 
consequently could ^xpect but little from the favour of those 
in power. The decision of the Duke of Orleans, however, 
seems to have been founded solely upon the etiquette of the 
service, and was held by most persons but the parties con¬ 
cerned to he just. 

With the capture of Grayelines ended the operations of 
France upon the side of Flanders. The army which had been 
left by Turenne in Italy eflected but little in his absence, 
and the capture of the town of Santia was the only advantage 
gained by Fr«,nce in that quarter. 

In Spain‘'a different scene was acting in the course of 1644 
Philip the Fourth, under the prudent and sagacious counsels 
of Don Louis de Haro, was directing his principal efforts to 
the recovery of Catalonia; and although the anny^that he 
could bring into thq field was but sbanty in numbers, and by 
no means well provided with the munitions of war, all its first 
attempts were successfiil, and offered a favourable presage i 
for the ultimate reduction df the revolted province. Don 
Philip dc Sylva, an oAiccr of experience and detejmination, 
was put at the head of the Castilian troops, and immediately 
advanced to the siege of the strong town of Lcrida, the king 
himself being nominally in command of the army. The^ 
IVenokci4’*oops in Catalonia were at that time commanded by 
La Mothe Houdancourt, who no sooner heard of the advance 
of the Spanish troops towards Lerida than he marched 
with great rapidity to the relief of that place. Accustomed 
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to contemn the efforts of the Spaniards, the Frencli general 
took but little precaution; his movements are generally re¬ 
ported to have been rash, his conduct unworthy of his repu¬ 
tation in every point but that of courage; and in a battle 
which immediately ensued he was totally defeated, with the 
loss of three thousand men an^ twelve pieces of artillery. 

Four thousand men, however, stiU remained within the 
walls of Lerida, and the Spanish army had already suffered so 
much in the battle and by the diseases then prevalent in the 
camp, that Don Philip de Sylva himself hesitated in regard 
to pursuing the siege of ttat place, but the king’s orders 
were peremptory, and alter a long siege Lerida surrendered. 
La Mothe, in order to compensate in some degree for his de¬ 
feat, and to draw the Spaniards u’om theinrdesigii upon Lerida, 
had laid siege to Tarragona, and at first obtained some slight 
advantages, though he had neglected to protect his own camp 
by lines. But the garrison of Tarragona showed great spirit 
and courage in defending their city, apd after having lost 
nearly three thousand men in various attempts upon that 

I dace, La Mothe found himself* compelled to retire to Barce- 
ona on the approach of Cantelmo with a snfall Spanish army. 

The indignation excited in France by those reverses, as 
usual, caus^ a thousand charges, true and false, to he circu¬ 
lated against La Mothe, who was recalled to France, and 
immediately arrested and committed to the prison of Pierre 
Encise at Lyons, where ho* remained for several years, com¬ 
plaining loudly that he w'as the victim of thei hatred of Le 
Tellier. He was subsequently, however, tried *by the par¬ 
liament of Grenoble, and fully acquitted in 1648. • 

The commencement of the following year afforded France 
every pic»spect of suceesy on the frontiers of Germany. The 
Bavarian army, which untLer the command of Mercy had been 
unable to effect anything against the Duke d’Enguien and 
Turenne, had been aiminished by a detachment of four thou¬ 
sand me!h, despatched to aid thb Imperial troops opposed to 
those of Sweden. No sooner did IWenne hear of this 
movement than he gathered together the forces which were 
dispersed in ^nter quarters, and with an army of eleven 
thousand men and fifteen pieces of cannon advanced towards 
‘Wurtemherg, and approached Pforzheim on the Eaw^eor 
which Mercy w’as himself encamped with only six thousand 
men. On his approach the Bavarian general retreated be¬ 
fore bim, pursued by Turenne from pl^e to ‘’place, till the 
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French commander, having taken Stuttgard, Halle, Marien- 
dal, and some other cities, established his general quarters at 
Mariendal, expecting to be joined speedily by the troops of 
Hesse, which would have plocedat his command a larger body of 
men than any that could be brought against him. The want 
of forage for his horses, however, induced Turenne to dis¬ 
perse his cavalry in small bodies through the neighbouring 
towns; an error which he had soon cause to repent. 

At two in the morning of the 2nd of May, a party which 
had been despatched to reconn6itre returned to Mariendal, 
bringing information that Mercy was advancing with a cqp- 
siderabie force and the greatest rapidity. Turenne instantly 
rose, and despatclied orders for all the detachments to con¬ 
centrate upon the tillage of Herbsthausen, and for General 
ItosUn to put himself at their head and defend tliat point 
until the whole army could be brought to his support. The 
post of Herbsthausen w^as masked by a small wood, which 
had on the other side a vast plain, through which the Bava¬ 
rian army w'as forced to advance; and Rosen might have 
defended the passage through the w'ood for some time, even 
if Mercy had not been deterred from attacking him till the 
dispositions for a general battle were made. Thp latter, in¬ 
deed, was likely to be the Ctise, as it w^ould have required 
some time to ascertain whether the whole French army was 
in presence or not, covered as the position of Herbsthausen 
was by the wood in front. Rosen, however, imagining that 
Mercy was iioft so near as he was reported to be, seems to 
hav§ neglecfed the advantages of his situation, and instead 
of passing to the opposite side of the wood with merely a 
few battalions, as if to defend'a post behind which the whole 
army w as in position, he led all thfi forces which lihd then 
arrived into the plain; and though but three thousand men 
were upon the field, he drew them up in order of battle,' ex- 
*3osing the weakness of his force to the enemy. „ 

Such was the state of the case when Turenne arrived; but 
it was too late to remedy the mistake of Rosen: ]NJ|jercy was 
already in presence of the French army, had discovered the 
smallpesa of his adversary’s force, and •vvas drawing up his* 
men m order of battle. Turenne hastened to prepare for'an 
encoiBitte which was now unavoidable, and a moment after 
‘ the Bavarian artillery opened upon the slnall forces of the 
French. Mcrc^, however, soon found that the cannonade 
produced but little effect, and at the same time perceived, by 
the increase of the forces on the part of his adversary, that 
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he was lo%mg invaliiable time, and that if he did not profit 
by the moment, the army of Turenne would soon be equal 
to his own. In consequence, he marched at the head of his 
infantry to obtain possession of the small wood; while the 
famous John de Wert, who commanded the left of the Bava¬ 
rian army, advanced against Qpunt Bosen, who occupied a 
post on the right of Turenne, defended by another small 
wood. Turenne, we are told, perceiving the purpose of 
Mercy, charged his right wing at the head of the French 
cavalry, and threw it into disbrder. But by this time Bosen 
wag completely defeated and taken prisoner, while De Wert, 
pushing through the wood, got into the rear of Turenne, 
who for several minutes was nearly surrounded. That great 
general, however, succeeded in saving th# greater part of his 
cavalry, though he was obliged to separate from them fora time. 
Passing through the greater wood, he found three more regi¬ 
ments coming up to the field, with which, and about twelve 
hundred men who had escaped from the kittle, he eifected his 
retreat as w'ell as he could, after having lost nearly the whole 
of his infantry, twelve hundred of the cavaljy, and the whole 
of his artillery and baggage. 

Such a signal defeat had not been sustained by the French 
arms for a length of time, and much blame was undoubtedly 
to be attached to Turenne for suffering himself to be sur¬ 
prised. It is generally allowed, however, that in the terrible 
state to which his own mistakes and those of Bosen had 
reduced him, no one could have done more Vo^ recover an 
irretrievable error than he had done at Mariendal. ,In 
directing his retreat upon Hesse, also, Turenne had acted 
wisely, as the* troops of his oi^rn cousin, Amelia Elizabeth, 
Landgravine of Hesse, wfere there, ready to give him support, 
and to enable him to cover the French conquests on the 
Bhide, till such time as reinforcements could arrive from his 
native country. 

In the mean while, Turenne'made every effort to increase 
his force^ so far, before the appearance of any other French 
general, as to J)e enabled to retrieve the unfortunate defeat 
of Mariendal with Jhis own hand; and he consequentlv de- 
^spatched messengers to Count Konigsmark, commanding a 
body of Swedish troops, who had been quarteredflbr the 
winter in the duchy of Brunswick, beseeching hftn to hasten 
to his aid, and representing to him the danger which the com¬ 
mon cause ran by the great superiority which the Bavarians 
had attained in the field. .KonigsmarK at once hurried for- 
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ward to support him, the Hessian troops joined him imme* 
diately, and ^renne once more found himself at the head 
fifteen thousand men, when despatches from the court an¬ 
nounced that Cond4 was marching to his aid with consider¬ 
able reinforcements, and forbade him to attempt anything till 
the arrival of that great comigander. 

Turenne was very much mortified at this intelligence; and 
his historians have attributed evil motives to Mazarin in 
sending Cond4 to take command of the Erench army on the 
Bhine. It would appear, however, that Turenne could expect 
nothing else. He had been left in command of a large body 
of troops; he had made a brilliant but somewhat uidruillul 
march through Wurtemberg into Suabia, and had then 
suffered himself t(f be surprised and signally defeated, when 
he had every reason to believe that the Imperial and Bavarian 
generals would make the greatest efforts to drive him from 
the position he had assumed. That it was no partiality for 
Cond4 or ill-will towards Turenne which actuated Mazarin 
upon the present occasion, is established by the fact of the 
army placed im^er the command of the former in 1645 
having been very inferior in numbers to that which was left 
with Turenne; and that the insignificant object entrusted to 
the greatest warrior of hisvday was, to cover the force be¬ 
sieging the small town of La Mothe, against the efibrts of the 
Duke of Lorraine. , 

Such was the actual occupation of Condo when he received 
orders to maffeh with the eight thousand men under his com^ 
mand, in order to recover whatever advantages had been lost 
by the defeat of Turenne. On effecting his junction with 
the combined armies, Condd found himself «.t the head of 
twenty-three thousand men; and l 3 ome skilful mtihoeuvres 
took place both on his part and that of Mercy,—the one 
threatening HeUbronn, the other endeavguriiig to preveiTfc the 
attack of that place. After ^taking Wimpfen, however, the« 
Swedes, who had only,come to support Turenne, and nad with 
difficulty been prevafied upon to remain with C^de, after 
the French army had been so much increased as to oe able to 
kee{^ the field unaided, peremptorily insisted, upon taking 
their departure in consequence of a quarrel between Gonde* 
and Ccrunt Konigsmark. 

The Hessians, nevertheless, remained* with the French 
general; and Mercy still mancBuvrmg for the security of 
Heilbrqnn, came in presence of the adverse army on the Ist 
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of August. CondS, however, finding that the position in 
which he was at the time was by no means favourable for 
engaging the enemy, after having cannonaded the Bavarian 
forces during a part of the 2nd, decamped during the night, 
and approached the town of Nordlingen with the purpose of 
attacking that city. Mercy «lso hastened towards it as 
rapidly as possible; and towards midday of the 8rd, Conde 
received information that the enemy had appeared in the 
plain, and were beginning to form an entrenched camp for 
the purpose of impeding his proceedings. 

put of the plain of Nordlingen, to the east of that city, 
but at a considerable distance from it, rise two hills with a 
valley between them; and a little- in advance of the mouth ot 
that valley is a small village called Allerhcim. In going from 
Allerheim up the valley and turning one’s back upon Nord¬ 
lingen, the hill on the left is called the Weinberg, and that 
on the right is crowned by the old castle of Allerheim, 
separated from the village by a considerable space of sloping 
ground broken by a rugged hollow way. Such was the posi¬ 
tion chosen by the keen eye of Mercy, whose right, under 
General Glen, occupied the Weiuberg, while his left, under 
John de Wert, stretched across the otlier hill, on which stood 
the castle of Allerheim. The dientre, under his own imme¬ 
diate command, was drawn up across the valley in three lines, 
having in front the village cf Allerheim, occupied by a strong 
body of infantry, and strengthened by such works as the 
shortness of time permitted the Bavarian general to construct. 
Entrenchments also had been formed along the brow' of the 
hills, and everything had been done to strengthen apposition 
naturally adva^ageous. 

Such w'as the positio^ of the Biivarian army when the 
French came in sight; and although the force under Conde 
amounted to seventt^fcn or eighteen thousand men, w'hile that 
commanded by Mercy w'as below' fifteen thousand, Tureniie 
judged the post to be impregnable, and strongly advised the 
duke notrto attack it. Conde, how'ever, w'as determined to 
wipe out the stain upon thb French arms left by the defeat of 
Mariendal, and gave orders for attack. The Marcchal iDuc 
*'de Grammont commanded the right wing of the French army, 
opposing John de Wert; Tureime led on the left" against 
Glen; and the Count de Marsin was at tl|e iWad of the 
centre; while a considerable reserv'e, which acted as a second 
line to the right wing, appeared under the command ol 
Chabot. ^ 
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Tl^e battle began by a severe cannonade *, but tbe artillery 
planted on tbe two eminences so completely commanded the 
plain, that Condo found it would be necessary to commence 
an immediate attack upon the enemy’s position, without wait¬ 
ing any further for the effect of his own cannon. The pos¬ 
session of the village of AUerj^eim was, of course, the first 
point to be striven for by the French, and the Count de 
Marsin was directed to attack it with a part of the infantry. 
Ho advanced accordingly about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
at the head of several picked battalions, and soon made him¬ 
self master of the entrenchments which defended the village 
on the side of the plain. Pushing on into the streets 6f 
AUerheim, however, he met with a much more desperate re¬ 
sistance. The housQs had been filled with musketeers, as well 
as the steeple of the church and the cemetery, which was 
enclosed within high w'^alls pierced for musketry. The fire 
that opened from all these quarters upon the French was 
most tremendous; the Count de Marsin was dangerously 
wounded, and carrieef to the rear; the French infantry were 
swept down, or picked off man by man as they advanced; 
they were thrown Into confusion, lost heart, and were flying, 
when the Marquis de la Moussaye, sent by Coudd to their 
support at the head of several fresh regiments, passed the 
enta*enchment and entered the town. These, however, were 
likewise repulsed in a moment, and while flying in confusion, 
were met by Conde himself, who,* seeing the disarray into 
which the parties that he hadtlirown forward were thus cast, 
had put hiintifeli* at the head of the great body of the French 
infa^iy, jq^d led them on to the attack of AUerheim. Mercy, 
who perceived this movement, and knew the det^^rmination of 
his own troops, and the advantages of their position ^ the 
village, exclaimed witj^ joy, “ God has4umed the heads of the 
Frenchmen—^they are rushing to defeat!”—and advancing 
himself with a considerable body of infantry, he hastened 
to support his forces in Ailerhbim, and encounter Cohde in 
person. 

Through eveiy street, and at evpry turning, the nre was 
now incessant, the carnage tremendous; and in*the thickest 
of the whole fight appeared Conde and MeA:y, each imagining 
that the fate of the day would depend upon the possession of 
the village. Two horses were shot under Conde; his hat, his 
clothes, w*ere pierced with musket-balls; he received a slight 
wound in the thigh; and the officers and soldiers, alike fear- 
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ing for the life of one on whom so much depended, called to 
him loudly to quit that narrow scene of slaughter, but in 
vain. Still he led thorn on against the Bavarian forces, en¬ 
couraging them by his words and his gestures, seizing upon 
eveiy advantage, repairing every disaster, tdl at length he 
received a musket-ball in th^ arm; and almost at the same 
moment Mercy was shot dead within a hundred yards of 
where the adverse general stood. 

The death of their commander, however, was far from dis¬ 
couraging the Bavarian troops: rage was added to determi¬ 
nation, and the struggle in the village was continued to 
Extermination. In the mean while, the MarEehal de Gram- 
mont had advanced, for the purpose of attacking the left of 
the Bavarian position, but hai becomei embarrassed by the 
ravine in front of John de Wert. That general immediately 
charged him at the head of his troops, and drove him back 
fighting, beyond his former position. Graramont rallied his 
forces, however, and by a brilUant chai^ge broke through the 
line of the enemy, but sufftiring his impetuosity to carry him 
too far, got entangled unsupported, and was eventually 
wounded and taken. The Gorman coihmander instantly 
seized upon the advantage, routed the rest of the French 
cavalry that opposed him, poured down upon the reserve 
under Chabot, who was killed at the head oi his troops, and 
drove everything before him over the plain. Committing 
the same mistake, however, which nearly at the same period 
was committed by the famous Prince Kupertt in England, he 
pursued his advantage over the right wing of the French too 
eagerly, forgot the general in the soldier, and in following up 
the flying sqpadrons of Gran*.mont and Chabot, sufiered vic¬ 
tory escape from hiy hands. 

At that moment the'French were de^feated on the left, re¬ 
pulsed in the centre with the loss of several thousand men in 
the village, and held in check upon the right of the German 
position; and had John do Wert, insteau of pursuing the 
fugitives from the French right wing, turned upon the rear 
or on fhe flank of Con(le, the day would have been com¬ 
pletely lost tb Franco. At this critical period, however, when 
the duke, in his attack upon an almost impregnable position, 
had nearly met with a complete defeat, the extraordinary 
military genius .with which he was bom, and which seldom 
Buffered, even in the midst of strife, of victory, or of disap¬ 
pointment, a single advantage to escape his*" ea^le eye, burst 
forth to save the French ^army and turn defeat into triumph. 
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Nearly at the same moment, the tidings were brought to 
him, that his right wing under Grammont was totafly de¬ 
feated, that the reserve on the right was also in flight, and 
that Turcnne, after having scaled the heights of the Weinberg 
and forced the first entrenchments, was held in check with 
his troops wavering and on fhe eve of defeat. The first ad¬ 
vantages which had been gained during the day, however, were 
on that side. Conde looked around him, and saw that his 
troops in the centre, after suffering tremendous loss, were 
keeping up, in confusion and disarray, a fierce, but hopeless, 
hand-to-hand fight in the village. He found that the scoond 
line of the Hessians had remained in the plain inactive, while 
Turennc had scale^ the heights occupied by General Glen; 
and his scheme, even at that last moment, for recovering the 
fortunes of the day was formed in an instant. 

Putting himself at the head of some regiments of cavalry, 
he galloped to the left, commanded the second line of the Hes¬ 
sians to follow him*instantly, and charged up the hill in sup¬ 
port of Turcnne, whose troops were by this time falling into 
confusion. • 

The arrival of Conde with such a strong reinforcement at 
once turned the balance. The cavalry of the Imperialists was 
driven back, their infantry bfokeu and defeated, their artillery 
captured and turned against themselves; while Conde and 
Turenne, wdieeling their troops oil the suinmit of the hill, took 
the Bavarians in flank, and charging witli the impetus of vic¬ 
tory, drov(!bt1!cm down into the plain, captured General Glen, 
nnd pushed the flying forces of the enemy for nearly half a mile 
beyond Jhe village. Then, tui;ning upon AUerheim, the victors 
prepared to attack the troops which^t contained; bufcthe Bji- 
varian forces which occupied the ^^age, finding themselves 
surrounded by the*Prench and Hessians, surrendered at dis- 
crtjtion. • , 

Night was now beginning te fall, and the defeat of the right 
wing and centre of the*Tmperial army was complete, when John 
de Wert returned to the field with the victorious left, and saw 
the effect which his serious error ifad produced? He did, how¬ 
ever^ what he could to repair the evil, rallied the fugitives as^ 
far as possible, and, under cover of the night, effected his re¬ 
treat to Donauwert. , 

At break of .day Turenne set off m pursuit; but De Wert 
paused not for»a moment till he had placed the Danube be¬ 
tween himself and the enemy, and Turenne returned to reap 
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the fruits of a victory iu which he had had so great a share. 
The retreat of De Wert would have left the result of the battle 
clear and ascertained; but Condd had also gained the field, all 
the cannon, and the greater part of the baggage of the enemy. 
G-rammont had been taken on the one side, and Glen on t&e 
other; but Mercy had fallen, apiid there was scarcely a man in 
all Germany capable of replacing him. 

Nevertheless this victory, though decisive, had cost the 
Prench a high and terrible price. So tremendous had been 
the slaughter in the village, that for several days after not fif¬ 
teen hundred of the Prench infantry could be collected toge¬ 
ther ; and the army was so enfeebled that no great operations 
were likely to take place. Several small jtowns, indeed, sur¬ 
rendered to the Prench and Hessian army; but, in conse¬ 
quence of fatigue, excitement, and bad air, Conde fell ill, and 
was no longer able to pursue the campaign. He consequently 
resigned his command to Turenne, and was carried back to 
Prance in a litter; but before he went he* wrote to the queen, 
giving an account of the battle, and, with the generosity of 
true courage, he attributed the whole success of the day to 
Tureime, whose attack upon the right of the Imperial army 
had so greatly contributed to the victory. Shortly after, he 
himself received a letter from the Queen of Sweden, thanking 
him for having avenged upon the plains of Nordlingen the 
defeat which the Swedes had met with on that spot some time 
before. Mercy was buried neju* the field of battle, and on his 
tomb they engraved “ Sta Viator, Ileroem calc^e..” 

The military glory of Condo had now reached the highest 
pitch it was possible to attain; Iput it seemed as if Death, who 
had so rften spared him ^in the field, w'as now about to visit 
him in the more appalling form of slow and lingering disease. 
The .whole nation was agitated with the report of his illnesB; 
physicians were serit to him from Paris ; and for some time 
the evefat was doubtful. At length, however, the fever firom 
which he sufiered abated, and in repose and a better air he 
soon recovered his former strength. 

In the me&n while the Prench and Hessian army, under 
'Turenne and Grammont, who, since his capture, had been 
exchanged against Glen, had proceeded to Halle, and showed 
a resolution of takjng up its winter quarters at a distance from 
the Rhine; but the plans and purposes of the French gene¬ 
rals were defeated by the junction of the army of the Arch¬ 
duke Leopold with that under John de Wert and Glen, form* 
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mg a corps so much superior to any that Turenne could op¬ 
pose to &, that immediate retreat became necessary. The 
IVench army, consequently, decamped at the approach of the 
Bavarians, swam the Neckar, each trooper carrying a foot 
soldier behind him, and paused not till it found itself under the 
cannon of Philipsburg. The Imperialists pursued; but Tu¬ 
renne had entrenched himseli between the city and the Khine 
with his infantry, causing Q-rammont to pass the river with 
the cavalry; and the position he occupied iiad been rendered 
so strong that the enemy dared not attack his camp. The 
archduke, however, did not fail to take advantage of his supe¬ 
riority, and, marching back from Philipsburg, made hiidself 
master of Wimpfen and all the towns which the French had 
acquired between dthe Neckar and the Danube, and restored 
the whole country to the same state in which it had been 
before the commencement of the campaign. 

No sooner had the enemy retired, than Turenne, anxious 
to obtain some advantage as a compensation on the part of 
France, determined to attem]it the restoration of the Elector 
of Treves to his territories. That unfortunate prince had been 
stripped and iraj^risoned in the beginning of the war, and his 
situation had alforded pretexts and caus(?s of quarrel to all 
parties. On the coininonccmcnt of the negotiations which 
terminated in the treaty of Munster, he had been set at liberty 
at the demands of France, but had not been restored to his 
dominions. Turenne, therefore, concerted a plan with his 
own court for the puqiose of seizing upon TlVcves, the garrison 
of which ])tace was but scanty; and setting out in the begin- 
nifig of •November, with a large body of cavalry and scarcely 
any infantry, he advanced with rapid niarclies towards that 
city, sending a part of the Hessian liorse to disperse l+ie troops 
which had collect!^ on the other side of the Moselle, for the 
purpose of relieviug the place as soon,as it appeared*to be 
menaced. • 

At the same time p. reinfoT’cement of French infantry and 
a train of artillery dropped down the Moselle frorn Metz, and 
on the 14th November Treves was invested. After a few days’ 
feeble resistance the governor, finding that thofe was no chance 
of relief, and that his garrison was not sufficient in number t (4 
hold out against the French army, demanded to capitulate, and 
on the 20th November the place surrendered to Turenne. This 
concluded the*campaign on the side of Germany, and in Feb- 
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ruary, 1646, Turenne quitted the banks of the Bhine and re* 
turned to Paris. 

On the side of Flanders, although no such remarkable event 
took place as the battle of Nordlingen, the substantial success 
of the French was in reality greater. The Duke of Orleans, 
with Marshals Oassion and KanJ^au under his command, pro¬ 
ceeded from place to place, adding a vast district to the terri¬ 
tories of France on that frontier; and after the duke had 
quitted the camp and returned to the court, the successes of 
the two subordinate officers were still more important, though 
Mardyke and Cassel were retaken. 

Ifi Spain, also, tlie events of the war were equally favourable 
to France. La Mothe having been recalled and imprisoned, 
as we have before mentioned, the Count de llarcourt was with¬ 
drawn from Savoy, and put at the head of fresh forces, for the 
purpose of repairing the disasters of the formtjr general. lie 
was accompanied by Duplessis Praslin and the ccilebrated Fa- 
bert; and while collecting the troops at ^^gde, it was deter¬ 
mined to lay immediate siege to the strong fortress of Bosas,* 
which commanded the principal entrance of Catalonia from the 
si de of BoussiUon. It was arranged, also, tha^ wh ile D uplessis 
conducted the operations before that place, the Count de Dar- 
court should take up a position in Jbhe plains of TJrgel, to cover 
the siege against the attempts of Cantclmo, who now com¬ 
manded the (Spanish army in Catalonia. 

Shortly before the place was invested, however, Fabert him¬ 
self, in a skinnish with a large body of Spanish •'javalry, was 
taken prisoner and carried into Bosas, and, by an'extraordi- 
nary combination of circumstances, proved as useful* to the 
besieging army,within as he could have been without the 
walls of the fortress. Tho» governor of that place, Don Diego 
de Cavallioro, a brave and determined officer, displayed in his 
conduct towards his pj’isoner the not unusual mixture of cre¬ 
dulity and suspicion; and though he refused during the whole 
period of the siege to suffer FabeH to retire upon parole, fear- 
mg the consequences of Ids experience upon the French coun¬ 
sels, he ne^rtheless did not^eru}}le to consult him in regard 
to^ the defence oT the place, and took his advice upon, manj' 
qiiportant points witlf a degree of confidence certainly very 
extraordinary. His own experience in military affairs was 
but very slight, and«after the opening of the trenches, which 
took place on the 7th of April, 1645, he spent daily many 
* UsoaUy written Roset ; I do not know why. 
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hours with Pabert, endeavouring to gain from him that know¬ 
ledge of which he himself was destitute. Fabert did not 
scruple to turn this disposition to advantage, and considered 
himself perfectly justified in giving to an officer who strove 
to gain Ircm him advice detrimental to his country, counsels 
which were calculated to have |l perfectly different effect. So 
great indeed did he find the governor’s credulity, that he at 
length ventured to advise him to draw off the water from the 
moat on the side of the principal attack and the governor 
did not fail to follow such directions to the letter. 

Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that Bosas, 
notwithstanding its great strength, surrend(n’ed litter no vdiy 
prolonged resistance. On the 28th of May, the governor 
signed a capitalatioia, which he employed Fabcrt himsi'-lf* to 
draw up, and whicli, without being dishonourable to the 
Spaniards, was highly advantageous to the French. ■ 

On the 31st of the same month, the French entered Bosas, 
thus taking possossjon of a fortress which gave them easy 
admission into Catalonia till the end of the war. No sooner 
was this advantage obtained, than the Count d(5 Harcourt 
marched on, and, after (;apturing some places of minor im¬ 
port, passed the 8egre, encountered the army of Cantelmo in 
the neighbourhood of Tiloreys, and, gaining a cfimph'te vic¬ 
tory, made himself master of Balaguer. Such was the con¬ 
clusion of the campaign on the side of Catalonia. 

Beyond the Alps, also, the arms of France were trium¬ 
phant: Brine*' Thomas of Savoy gained several advantages 
over the S[ftniiards in the beginning of the year; took the 
small plare of Bocca di Vigevano, and threatened the Milan¬ 
ese. His forces were inadecfiiate, indeed, to ^ny very great 
undertakings; but finding that Duptessis Jh*aslin was^ioading 
a reinforcement to j>iu him, after the successful attack upon 
Bosas, he hastened to meet that general, and finding* the 
Spaniards encamped upon the Mora, he attacked their quar¬ 
ters with vigour and sqcc(*ss, rftuted the force opposeef to him, 
and opened a free passage for his troops in whatever direction 
he chose to lead them. Disputes bow'cvcr aro.se beween him 
and Duplessis, which prevented him from following up his 
successes, and in the end of the campai^ the Spaniards re¬ 
sumed the offensive and recovered Bocca. 

Thus ended the military events of 1645 ;• and the followdng 
year opened once more in Flanders wfith the success of the 

* This is related by M. da Bosquet, upon the authority of Fabert himself. 
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French. Not well satisfied with the minor advanttges glained 
by the Duke of Orleans, the regent and Mazarin were ex¬ 
tremely anxious that the army in the Low Countries should 
be placed under the command of the Duke d’EiigUien. But 
to propose such a thing to the uncle of the king, and the 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, without leaving him the 
option of taking the command himself, could not of course 
be done, and the Duke of Orleans very soon showed his de¬ 
termination of pursuing tlie war in that quarter in person. 
Consultations took place, it would appear, between Mazarin 
and Conde upon the subject, and with that generous freedom 
frcra all jealousy which Conde always evinced in military 
affairs, he himself proposed to serve under the Duke of Or¬ 
leans ; a task which could not have been demanded at his 
hands. He, how'ever, was placed at the head of a separate 
corps, though still under the general command of the duke; 
and from the coramenceraent of the cau.^<aign, it was evident 
to all, how the bold genius of Condo was.(;*rippled by the weak 
indecision of Gaston. The great general’s first project was 
to cross the Scheldt, and to open the campaign by fighting the 
enemy, who lay in the neighbourhood of Tournay. A. battle 
gained in the commencement of the year,—ami Condo had 
never yet foriiled to gain a battlp when he fought it,—would 
have laid open the whole country to the efforts of the French, 
‘and would have enabled them to pursue to its conclusion any 
siege which they undertook, with ease and rapidity. 

His counsel, however, was rejected, and instead it was de¬ 
termined to besiege Courtray in the first instanc'o. Accord¬ 
ingly, while Condo advancecl, and, crossing the Scheldt, kept 
in check the Duko of Lorrainoj* Gaston of Orleans laid siege 
to Countray, accompanied and counselled by his favourite the 
Abbd de la Riviere, whose indecision and timidity, added to 
that«of his master, ^of course rendered ever 3 rthiag that was 
undertaken weak, tedious, and hesitating. 

The rfiege continued for a considerable length of time, and 
finding that his troops were not sufficient, or his military 
knowled^ not competent^, to the capture of Courtray, the 
Duke of Orletftis recalled Conde to the camp, and more vigour 
tras immediately pferceived. The Spanish army, however, 
advanced in order to relieve the place, and made many efforts 
for that purpose. •All proved in vain, however,«and on the 
28th of June Courtray surrendered. Conde Was still anxious 
to fight the enemy; but the Spanish and Imperial generals 
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eontrhred to deceive the Duke of Orleans and effected their 
retreat unattacked. In the plain of Bruges^ indeed, the Spa¬ 
nish army was once more found drawn up in battle array, and 
Condd immediately proposed to engage them; but the Duke 
of Orleans procrastinated, delaying all decision till the follow¬ 
ing morning; and during the night the enemy had once more 
effected their retreat. As soon as that fact was known, Conde 
pursued with his division, but could effect nothing except the 
capture of a few prisoners, one of whom he took with his owm 
hand. From him, however, he received the most gratifying 
complimcTit, perhaps, that ever his great military genius ob¬ 
tained. The young officer whom he had captured was not 
aw are into wliose hands he had fallen, and as Conde brought 
him back towards liift staff, from which he had been separated, 
he demanded why the Spaniards had dceam])od so quickly 
during the preceding night. The young man replied simply, 
that it was because tlu’y had learned the Duke d’Enguien 
w'as at the head of ilv' advanced guard of tlie French forces. 

During jdl these operations, the French commanders had 
been in dady expectation of important diversions being effected 
in their favour by tlie efforts otthe Prince of Orange. That ge¬ 
neral, however, was now in the decline of life, w'as e\ubarrassed 
by the dissensions betw'een DcUand and Zealand, and by the 
evident detennination of the United Provinces to make a sepa¬ 
rate peace with Spain. He complained also that he could 
effect nothing without some reinforcements from France; 
and a body of French infantry w as in consequence dehichcd 
to his aid, uiiffer the command of Marshal Gramrnont, while 
the Frendi army retired upon tlie Lys, and the siege of 
Bergues St. Winox w'as undertillceii on the 8()th ©f July^l64G, 

That town made no resistance, add surrendered on the 
following day. Coi^ilo then proposed to attjick Dunkirk; 
but the Duke of Orleans was anxious to recapture Mar- 
dyke, which had been takem and retaken dunng the pre¬ 
ceding campaign. During? this siege, the Spanish army, under 
the Marquis of Caracena, lay under the cannon of Dunkirk, 
and gave constant assistance to the besieged, as,well as con¬ 
stant annoyance to the Froneli array. The place w as giillantly 
defended also by the garrison; but, notwithstanding all their 
efforts, the trenches were pushed forward; and at the attack 
of the Duke d’Enguien, on tlie night of the T2th of August, 
the French established themselves on the counterscarp. 

Cond4 had remained in the trenches all night, and at break 
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of day, believing that the enemy would not undertake any 
verj’^ great enterprise during the daylight, ho retired to his 
tent, when suddenly he was again roused by the news, that a 
sally had been made by the garrison, that the soldiers in the 
trenches had been driven back, the cannon spiked, and the 
whole labours of the night rendered ineffectual. Kushing 
out, he cast himself into the midst of the conflict, and while 
commanding as a general and fighting as a common soldier, 
he would have been inevitably killed or taken prisoner, had 
not his company of light horse, commanded by the Count of 
Biiissy Itabutin, come up at the charge, and driven back the 
sally party towards the town, thus giving time for the troops 
in the trenches to rally, and rcjcover a part of the advantages 
which had been lost. It was at the expftise, however, of ter¬ 
rible slaughter; for of those whom Bussy led into the field 
not quite one-half returned alive. 

The carnage amongst the young nobility of Pranco at the 
siege of IVJ ardyke was tremendous; and on the 15th of Au¬ 
gust, Condo again ran the risk of bi'iiig killed, not indeed, on 
this occcasion, by the enemy, but by one of his own soldiers, 
who, in passing by him with his hat full of gunpowder under 
his arm ai\d a lighted match in his hand, suffered a spark to 
fiill into the powder, w'hicjh expioded and wouiidcKl the general 
severely in the face and in the arm. One of the gazetteers 
of the miy took pains to at'sure the public of France that the 
duke had been severely’ w'ounded in an encounter with the 
enemy, ])robably thinking to win the favour oflf the prince by 
such a version of the accident. Conde, however, was iw) false 
hero, and he scoffed at the falsehood w ith the scom*it merited. 

Mardyke very shortly afte^ surrendered, and the Duke of 
Orleans returning to f^e court, left the Duke d’Enguien in 
that command, for wrhicli he was much more fitted than him¬ 
self. No sooner was he gone than Conde determined at once 
to lay*aiego to Dunkirk. He was opposed by many difficul¬ 
ties : the country was cut up by canals, w hich were skilfully 
defended by the Marquis of Caracena; but, nevertheless, 
Conde pushqd forward with such activity, that he soon forced 
the Spanish genergl to retreat, made himself master of J^umes, 
established magazines at that place and at Bergues, and, fear¬ 
ing that the fonner w ould be attacked from the side of Flan¬ 
ders, he hastened to throw*^ up works around it,1}cing the first 
general, it is remarked, in Europe, that e^er conceived the 
extraordinary idea of fortifying one city for the purpose of 
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taking another. In. fifteen days the fortifications were com¬ 
plete, and in the mean time he had sent messengers to beseech 
the Dutch to co-operate vigorously with him by sea. His 
request had been granted by the States, and by the time that 
he was ready to commence the siege of Dunkirk, fifteen 
French frigates, supported by th| Dutch fleet, were prepared 
to complete tlie blockade by sea. 

In tlie meantime, however, the Spanish and Imperial troops 
were gathering round from all quarters. Tho Duke of Lor¬ 
raine with an experienced army lay upon the frontiers of 
Holland, Bee and Piccolomini occupied a position near Dem- ^ 
denjiojid, and the Marquis of Caracena and General Larabois 
lay at Nieuport. At the same time, it was with very great 
difficulty that Conde cKDuld construct any works for the de¬ 
fence of his camp, as the lightness of the soil, which was little 
better than a moving sand, rendered aU the efibrts of the en¬ 
gineer tedious and laborious. 

The Marquis of Lcde,^who commanded in Dunkirk, an able 
and experitMiced officer, showed an indomitable degree of cou¬ 
rage and activity: every effort of the J^Vench troops v as in<?t 
with determination add promptitude, and the Imperitil forces 
threatened daily to attack the duke in his camp. IMie ap¬ 
pearance of such an intention, h^'wever, only induced Condo 
to push the siege with redoubled vigour. An attempt made 
by Piccolomini to force his way into tj^ie French camp at the 
qiiaiders of Marshal (hassion was frustrated with considerable 
loss to the Impciaalists, and day by day the success of tlie 
French became'more probable. The outworks of Dunkirk 
one by olie fel/ into the hands of the assailants; and at length 
Coiide, unwilling to cxjiose either*thc town itself or his own 
troops to the carnage of an assault, sent a trumpet to the 
governor to point out tb^it the place wai^ nearly indefensible, 
and to offer favourable terms of capitulation. , In return, tlie" 
M; irquis de licde despatched an officer to examine the Fre]ych 
woi'ks, as had been proposed; and although his report tended 
to show' that the place could not be held out much loiigeijj tho 
governor still resisted for some days, tiU at length, convinced 
tliiit 110 succojir WMS likely to reacli him, he offered to surren¬ 
der in a fortnight if not relieved. Conde, however, would 
not agree to so long a term, offering to give the garrison three 
days, and to yield it the honours of w ar if not relieved at the 
end of that period. 'The governor then demanded, that all 
prisoners m^e durifig the siege should be set at liberty on 
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both sides. This was agreed to by the duke, and on the 11th 
of December the French took possession of Dunkirk. 

The fall of tiiat place, however, was followed by a quarrel 
between Condo and Marshal G-assion, who had failed to re¬ 
store his prisoners acjcording to the articles of the capitula* 
tion of Dunkirk. The dul^ reproached his inferior officer 
sharply, Gassion replied in the same maimer; and Irom that 
quarrel arose a coolness between two men who mutually 
esteemed each other. The militaiy^ discipline, however, and 
subordination of the French army was at that time by no means 
^exact; and the number of duels which daily took place, not¬ 
withstanding the severe prohibition of the practice which still 
existed, showed the lax state into which every branch of au¬ 
thority had fallen under the hands of Mazarin. Two of those 
duels are sufficiently remarkable to justify some details, as 
they show strongly the character and manners of the time. 

When the army was marching upon Bergues through the 
beat of a day in July, Bussy Kabjitin and the Chevalier 
d’lssigny, at the head of a party of light-horse under the 
command of the former, entered one of the great deserted 
towns of Flanders, where they saw a sfnall body of infantry 
drinking at a well with their officer. Approaching the well, 
Bussy, who wjis in haste, asjked the foot-soldiers to give him 
the bucket in order to drink; but their officer replied, with¬ 
out looking at him, thqjj; he was on horseback, and they more 
pressed for time than he was. Bussy then ordered his 
troopers to bring him the bucket, and having drunk, handed 
it to his friend, who, in turn, having satisfied his thirst, gave 
it to the horsemen behind him, who passed iUfrom’hand to 
hand, so that the infantry t>fficer was obliged to recommence 
hi^march without lEiving drunk. 

He grumbled a good deal as he*went away, and Issigny 
exclaimed aloud, “Do you hear, Bussy? That brave man 
seefns to threaten us! He is very savage !’* 

Neither Bussy nor the* infant^ officer made any reply; 
but fs the troops marched on, they saw him inquiring appa¬ 
rently wljo they werew The cavalry, which at that time was 
in general coqiposed of persons of higher rq^k than the 
infantry, looked down with great contempt upoif the foot; 
and Bussy and his companion amused themselves a good deal 
at the expense of the officer, making a joke of the idea that 
he would call them out. No sooner'had they arrived at 
Bergues, however, than Issigny came to his friend to tell liim 
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that he had received a challenge from their little friend on 
foot. As the^ had arranged before in jest, Bussy acted as 
second to Issigny; and the two cavalir officers, scoffing at 
the small swords of their opponents in the infantry, met them 
according to appointment the next morning. As was cus¬ 
tomary, while Issigny engaged* the officer whom they had 
deprived of his draught at the well, the two seconds pulled 
oft* their pourpoints and drew their swords also. Bussy, how¬ 
ever, wounded and disanned his opponent, and then went to 
separate the others. 

As the whole party were putting on tThcir pourpoints again^ 
the officer who had been engaged with Issigny turned to 
Bussy, saying, “ I did what 1 could, sir, to bring our aftair to 
an end the first.” 

“ Mordieu /” cried Issigny, rudely; “ it is much less my 
fault than yours, my little mend, that it was not so, for I 
could not advance so fast as you retreated.” 

Four or five friends 'of the cavalry officers arriving at that 
moment, the opponent of Issigny made no rci)ly; but the 
next morning the cjievalier received a note, telling him that 
he would find his adversary in an appointed place, if, after his 
insult of the preceding day, he was inclined once more to give 
him a meeting for the purpose 6f cutting each other’s throats 
uninterrupted. Issigny imnmdiatcly took a brtice of pistols, 
and set out alone to meet the infantry officer, whom he found 
at the place named. They then charged the pistols in each 
other’s preseijcfi, and, as is stiU customary ni France, ad¬ 
vanced upon each other to fire when they pleased. Issigny, 
however, held his finger ready, and having a very thick glove 
upon his hand, pressed the trigger -without bein§ aware^of it, 
causing the pistol to go off* w'hile po/nted in the air. His 
adversaiy then advandfed upon him, commanding him to giye 
up his sword; but the chevalier refused, *and the infantry 
officer firing, broke his thigh with the pistol-shot. • 

Issigny immediately foil, and the other running up to him, 
told him, that if he were not content, he would give l8im his 
revenge, offering to cliargc the pist61s again, a^ lie down 
beside lum while they mutually took another shot at each 
other. Issigny, however, refused, saying he was perfectly 
sa^tisfied, begging his adversary to run to the Count de 
Bussy, and request him to bring a surgeon and a confessor, 
wrhicn was accordingly done. He was removed from the 
ground to Bergues, where it was found necessary to amputate 
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his leg immediately; but he died a quarter of an hour after 
the operation, praising with his last breath the courage and 
frankness of the man who had killed him, and acknowledging 
that he had himself provoked the fate he met with. 

About the same time another duel took place in the army 
between the Count de ItieiK and a gentleman named Vasse. 
Tlie second of the Count de Kieux was an officer of the name 


of Bcaujeu, a man celebrated with the bad cedebrity of a 
duellist, holding his head very high upon that evil reputation, 
but somew’hat suspected of talking more loudly and boldly 
^with the young and inexperienced than with the old and 
tried. Htj w as, however, undoubtedly a man of much courage, 
strength, and skill; and opposed to him, as second of Vassd, 
was a young officer named Lo Bret, an l^nsign in the regiment 
of Piedmont, and a mens inexperienced youth. As they were 
taking off their coats for the combat, Beaiijeu looked at his 
boyish adversary with a contemptuous smile, saying, “At 
least. Sir, I tmst you will somewhat espare a poor novice in 
such encounters like myself.” 

“Enough, enough,” replied Le Bret^ gravely; “we shall 
soon see who has most cause to laugh;” and in a very few 
passes b,c disarmed his boasting adversary, and at the same 
moment ran him through the body. 

Such are some traits of the disorderly state of the French 
camp during the campaign of 1046; and from time to time we 
shall not scruple to give similar anecdotes, in order to exem¬ 
plify the changes which took place in th# planners of the 
countiy. , 

While Condo wras pursuing his usual course of success, Tu- 
renne had Fc^turned to the 15anka of the Bhine, and w'as pre- 
parmg to effect his junction with the Sw'edes under the com¬ 
mand of Wrangel, when he received coders from Mazarin not 
to put that inteivtion in effect, on account of a promise which 
the Puke of Bavaria had givpn to forbear from uniting his army 
with that of the emperor, if the French abstained from joining 
the Swedes. Completely deceived by this assurance, Mazarin 
ordered T^Jenne, insteud of marching across Nassau, for the 
purpose of meeting Wrangel in Hesse, to march tcr»vii,rd8 Flan¬ 
ders, and lay siege to Luxemburg. Turenne, however, W'as 
more clear-sighted: he felt convinced that the Duke of Ba¬ 
varia was deceiving the French court; saw th&t if he marched 
towards Luxemburg the Swedes might be /itunihilated, and all 
that the French had gaiued on the banks of the !(thine might 
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be utterly lost. He gained time, therefore, upon various pre¬ 
texts, and remained in the neighbourhood of Philipsburg till 
he had ascertained that the Bavarian army, marching on with 
rapid steps, had united with the Imperhilists in Tranconia. 
No time was now to be lost; a few days more would bring the 
allied troops upon Wrangel; *t was utterly impossible that 
the small forces under his command could offer any effectmd 
resistance, and the whole fruits of the thirty years’ war w'ero 
upon the eve of being lost. Turenne’s determination was taken 
in a moment. He sent messengers to inform Mazarin of his 
purpose, but he w’aited for no approbation of that purpose. 
The united Imperial and Bavarian army had now advanced and 
interposed between him and the Swedes; it was impossible 
any longer to pass into Hesse by Nassau. But Turenne, leav¬ 
ing a part of his infantry at Mayence, mturched towards Co 
logne, fording the Moselle six leagues above Coblentz; ar¬ 
rived, after a rapid but fatiguing march, at Wesel, in Holland; 
and having obtained ^ith difficulty permission to pass through 
that town, he crossed the Khine, and despatched messengers 
to Wrangel to inform him of his approach. 

The Swedish general, now encamped upon the frontiers of 
Hesse, between Wetzlar and G-iessen, upon the Lqthn, was in 
presence of the Imperial armyij and severely straitened by its 
approach. Turenne had still an immense tract of country to 
traverse before he could join the foi^es of Sweden; but he lost 
not a moment on his march, crossing the country of La Marc, 
foDowing the sourse of the Lippe, and then bending back 
across a parf of Westphalia; so that, after one of the most 
rapid and ilifficult marches upon record, he effected his junc¬ 
tion with the Swedes on the ICfth of August. • 

The Imperialists had not ventured tft attack Wrangel in his 
fortified camp; but nevertheless, evSn after the arrival of 
Turenne, they were considerably 8uperior*in number to the 
French and Swedish armies. The archduke, however, rcticated 
at once several leagues tp Eriedbcrg, where he encamped, and 
began with all haste to fortify himself in a strong position. 
As soon as the allied troops had in some degree reqpvered from 
their fatigues, Turenno and Wrangel ma];ched towards the 
Imperial camp, as if to attack it. The archduke hastened to 
compete his entrenchments and fortify himself more securely; 
but Turenne, who sought nothing but a free passage, marched 
on towards the Main, and halted between Hanau and Frank- 
oit, fit the distance of about ten leagues from Mayence. 
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Having arrived at this position after a circuit of many hun¬ 
dred miles, he sent orders to the infantry which he had left in 
Mayence to join him immediately; and as soon as this was 
effected, he crossed the Main, and, ascending that river, took 
Seligenstadt and Aschaffenburg, and cast the whole country 
into terror and confusion. f 

The smallness of Turenne’s army prevented him from put¬ 
ting garrisons in the towns which he captured; but neverthe¬ 
less he found a rich and productive country before him, ^uite 
capable of supporting his troops. He destroyed the fortifica¬ 
tions of all the principal places on his march; and the soldiery, 
rejoicing in the plunder of a country which had fancied itself 
in perfect security under the wings of the Austrian and Ba¬ 
varian eagles, followed him with joy and spirit across Fran¬ 
conia and Suabia. Thus proceeding with scarcely any oppo¬ 
sition, Turenne marched on towards Munich ; and while the 
Swedes laid siege to the strong town of Bain, the French 
advanced and summoned Augsburg to fiurrender. 

It would seem, however, that some jealousy at this time 
existed amongst the Swedes in regard to the conquests of the 
French, and Wrangel despatched messengers to Turenne, to 
inform hiii;i that he found great difficulties in the siege of Bain. 
The French marshal, in order to yield him assistance, gave up 
the siege of Augsburg for the time, and marched to Bain, 
which almost immediately, surrendered on the junction of the 
French troops with those of Sweden. During the siege, how¬ 
ever, the conversation of Wrangel, who often alluded to the 
former capture of Augsburg by Gustavus Adolphus, showed 
Turenne what had been the real object of that general irf with¬ 
drawing him^from that place ;'and the error which he had com¬ 
mitted in listening to ‘his call was rendered more important 
by the entrance of twelve hundred Bavarians into the city in 
question. <• 

Hevertheless, after the fidl of Bain, the united armies once 
more advanced and laid siege to Augsburg, and the trenches 
were 0 [pened both on the French and Swedish sides of the 

S lace. Before the siege «had proceeded far, how'ever, the arch- 
uke, at the head qf the Imperial and Bavarian armies, marched 
to the reliof of Augsburg, receiving strong reinforcements by 
the way. His army, when it appeared in the neighbourhood 
of the allies, wits far superior to that opposed to him, and 
Turenne and Wrangel were forced to retreat; while the arch¬ 
duke took up his queers at the distance of five leagues from 
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Laiidsberg, where he had established very Iprge and important 
magazines. Turenne at once conceived thp,t his purpose was 
to sutfer his adversaries to exhaust the supplies of the country, 
and then, when straitened for provisions, to attack and drive 
them back towards the Khine, which would at once have placed 
in his power all the towns thft France and Sweden bad ac¬ 
quired during an arduous campaign. 

It was determined, therefore, to endeavour to frustrate this 
design; and notwithstanding the superiority of his forces, the 
allies marched tow^ards his camp with the purpose of attacking 
it. The precautions of the archduke, however, rendered sii<;li 
a measure too hazardous, and, after reconnoitring his position, 
Turenne executed a scheme ■w'liich he had reserved as an alter¬ 
native, if the attack dbuld not be made. Leaving within sight 
of the archduke’s camp, but at as great a distance as possible, 
a body of two thousand horse, he caused it to dis])lay a very 
extended front, while the rest of the army filed off towards 
the Lech, passed that fiver over a bridge which the Imperial¬ 
ists had li ft, and suddenly tiu'ned upon Landsberg, wliich was 
at once taken by escalade. The magazines of the Imperial 
anny now fell into the hands of the allies, and Turenne and 
Wrangel were fully furnished with provisions; while the aridi- 
duke, without supplies, and hi the midst of an exhausted 
country, was obliged to decamp, to separate from the Bava¬ 
rians, and to retire into the Austrian territories, leaving Ba¬ 
varia to its fate. 

The allies pifinediately marched upon Memmingeu, and the 
Duke of Bavaria, seeing himself threatened with utter de¬ 
struction, sfent messengers, hewing to treat separately with 
the King of France. Conferences were held af Ulm ij^ con¬ 
sequence of this step, and a conventionwas arranged, by which 
it was stipulated that the Duke of Bavaiia should entirely 
abandon the emperor, should either placfe or leave hi tin* 
hands of France all the towns between iJlrn and Donauiivci*th, 
with a number of other fortified places, which left Bai aria 
entirely open to the French troops, and that the eight of 
]>assage and provisions should be granted to the armies of 
France Sweden. • 

The greatest advantages which had yet been gained in 
Clennany wrere now' obtained; the Imperial army, separated 
from the Bavarians, did not amount to more than tw'elvi* 
thousand men; the allies, with some fresh reinforcements 
which had joined them, brought into the field a force of 

■^01. I. H '■ 
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thirty-four thousand; they were already in the heart of the 
country; an unimpeded retreat was secured in case of need 
by the places they hold in Bavaria; and it seemed that one 
blow more would effect the ruin of the house of Austria, that 
object for which Prance had struggled during so n)any years. 
But at that moment Turenne rccei\'ed an order from Mazarin 
to separate from the Swedish army, and li.*ad his forces to 
Planders, where they were, in trutli, much needed. 

In vain the great general remonstrated, and represented to 
the French court that an opportunity would be lost whicli 
lyould never come again, and that two or tlircc marches would 
render the King of France arbiter of the destiny of the em¬ 
pire ; Mazarin and the queen persisted, furnished with plau¬ 
sible reasons by the Catholic princes of* Germany, w^ho were 
then treating with France at Mu)isier. Those princes took 
care to represent to Anne of Austria, that she was in fact 
warring against Catholicism in Gennany, that it would be 
the Swedes who would derive all the •real advantages from 
any further successes against the emperor, and that if she 
now w'ithdrew her troops, she would tiohl in her hand the 
fate of all pjirtics. 

These a?:*gument8, but still more the situation of the Low 
Countries, proved conclusive ^. ith Anne of Austria and Ma¬ 
zarin, and the orders which Turenne had received were re¬ 
iterated. lie was comms'.nded to provide for the security of 
all the places w’hich had been taken by hVaiico since the 
beginning of the campaign, and to cstablifll^ commanders 
therein in whose determination and fidelity ho could .trust. 
Finding some hesitation on the part of Turenne!^ the queen 
wrote^to hinf'aguin with her own hand, commanding him to 
proceed directly towafds Luxemburg; and he accordingly 
began his march, taking Wiblingen, Tubingen, Steinheim, 
Darmstadt, and several other tow'iis, which ensured the free 
passage of French troops at any time to the places which 
they held in Bavaria. 

Before w'c proceed to notice the events w'hich still further 
delayed the,- great Fremeh general, in the begiimiug of the 
year 1017, it may be necessary to turn to those military 
transactions in other quarters wrhich called the Prince de 
Condo (who had now' succeeded his father) from his victo¬ 
rious course in hlauders, to take the command*'of the French 
army in the Peninsula. In Italy, but littl^of any CTeat im¬ 
portance had happened, except at the siege of.,Orbitello^ 
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which was undertaken by Prince Thomas of Savoy, at the 
command of Mazarin, in order, it w'ould seem, to intimidate 
the Pope, who had rendered himself obnoxious to the French 
minister. Orbitello, though a town of Tuscanv, was garri¬ 
soned by Spanish troops, under tlio command ol Don Carlos 
de la Ghista; and the Frencl^fleet under the Duke de Breze, 
nephew of the Cardinal de Bichelieu, and brother-in-law of 
the Duke d’ Enguien, was ordered to co-operate vi ith Prince 
Thomas in the reduction of that place. Tlie Spanish fleet, 
however, led by the Marquis of Pimentel, sailed to the relief 
of Orbitello, and a naval engagement ensued between the 
French and Spaniards, in which the Duke de Breze was killed 
at the age of tw'^enty-seven. The Fn^iich and the Spaniards 
both claimed the victory; but tlie Spaniards kept the s(‘a, the 
blockade of Orbitello w as broken, and Prince Thomas obliged 
to raise the si(‘gc with disgrace. Du Plossis and the Mare- 
chal de Meilleraye, however, n'pain'd this defeat in-some 
degi'ee by the capture of Porto Lougone, in the island of 
Elba; and Piombino w’as also taken u])on the contiiumt of 
Italy. 

In Savoy the pow er of France and Spain remained nearly 
balanced; but in Spain itsdf the campaign of IGICi was 
disastrous to the French {yms. The Count fle IJarcourt, 
after his successes against Cantelmo, had remained in com¬ 
mand of the army iu Catalonia, J)ut had been culled from the 
career of victory which he liad been pursuing by a conspiracy 
w hich broke ♦nit iu Barcelona. lie then proceeded to besiege 
Lcrida, aAempting to reduce it by famine. Cantelmo had 
diotl of disappointment and grief at the outcry raised against 
him, Philip de Sylva Avas dead also, and the Marquis de Le- 
ganez had been recalled to the army in Catalonia. • To him 
the Count llan^urt had been opposed with extraordinary 
success in Italy, and he so thoroughly, despised his ehoniy, 
that he took hut few^ precautions against any attenmts whielF 
he might make to ^iternipt him in the siegt; m Jjt‘rida. 
Although intelligence was repeatedly given him th^t Leganez 
intended to attack him in his line's, the count w'ould not be¬ 
lieve that such wras the case, and feeling sure tfiat the Spanisji 
geue^ would not attempt to force on a battle with one who* 
had so frequently conquered him, he show ed a w^ant of cau¬ 
tion and a rash confidence which Leganez did everything in 
his power to encourage. 

Leganez, however, proved a more formidable enemy tham 

h2. 
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the count had anticipated. Advancing by a rapid niarch 
upon the Prench anny, he approached Lerida at midnight, 
and dividing hia force into two corps, ordered the one to 
direct its efforts entirely to cut its way into Lerida, while the 
other attacked the count in his lines. Both bodies were 
successful, and the French general, taken by surprise, wras 
completely routed, leaving his baggage and artillery in the 
hanas of the enemy. 

This signal disaster caused the Count de Harcourt to be 
recalled; and in order to recover all that had been lost in 
Catalonia, the Prince de Conde was appointed to command 
in \liat province, while a considerable part of the army of 
Flanders was ordered to proceed towards the frontiers of 
Spain to serve once more under his command. It liad been 
represented to Conde, when this new post was offered to 
him, that it was but a stratagem of Mazarin to remove him 
to a distance from the French capital, and tliat in all proba¬ 
bility he would find himself neglected Ijy the court as soon 
as he wus no longer present. Such indeed prov(‘d to be the 
case, for on his arrival at Barcelona, he found neither ammu¬ 
nition, provisions, nor artillery prepared, an*d it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the things necessary for ])ursuing the 
siege could he collected. The Catalonians themselves, also, 
unacquainted with the Prince de Conde in any other manner 
than by report, seemed at. first to despise the young com¬ 
mander sent to their support. Ho appeared amongst them 
dressed in black, as mourning for his father, anrl, giving him 
the name of the student from that circumstaned, 
very little attention to his wants or wishes. On 
of the different corps of troop's, however, which were to he 
placed Tinder his command, Conde caused his pnnci])al offi¬ 
cers to dress themselveS in the most splendid habits they 
could procure, andn paraded them before the Catalonians, 
‘ w hose tiastc for display and decoration he well understood. 
A great increase of consideration was,the consequence; and 
when th^ whole of the army had at length arrived, he ad¬ 
vanced towards Lerida, and once more laid siege to that place 
.on the 14th oi Majr. Within the walls of Lerida still com¬ 
manded Hon Antonio or (Hon Gregorio*) Brito, an olcl Por¬ 
tuguese officer in the service of Spain, who had defended 
Lerida against the Count de Harcourt. Conde, however, 
with the petulance of youth, despised the governor in hia 
* We find him called by theae two names both by French and Spuiiarda. 
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rough and old-fashioned garb, and nothing was heard through 
the gay army of JVance but laughter and bravado. 

“The place,” says the historian of De Grammont, “was 
nothing, but Gregorio Brito was not a little. He was as 
brave as the Cid, as proud as all the Guzmans, and as gallant 
as the whole Abeiicerrages oi Grenada. He suffered us to 
make the first approaches w'ithout showing the least sign of 
life; and the prince, proud of Bocroi and Nordlingen, in 
order to case the garrison and the governor, opened the 
trenches with l)is ow'ii regiment, at the head of which 
marched twenty-four violins, as if w'^e had been at a wedding. 
Night came, and w’O all set about amusing ourselves as*we 
best could. Our violins w'ere full of tender airs, and good 
cheer reigned throughout. Many jests were throwm at the 
little governor and his Spanish ruff, both of which we fancied 
we should have in our hands within twenty-four hours. 

“ All this passed at the trenches, w^heii we suddenly heard 
a cry of bad augiigy from the rampart repeated twice or 
thrice. ‘ Alert to the wall,’ which cry was follow^ed by a dis¬ 
charge of cannoij and musquetry, and the salvo by a sortie, 
which having swept our trench, drove us ba(?k fighting to our 
camp. Next morning Gregorio sent a present of iced fruit 
to our commander, begging him to excuse his not having 
violins to return his serenade, but assuring him, that if‘ the 
music he had sent out the night before had proved agreeable, 
he w’ould endeavour to keep it up as long as the prince did 
him the honefar to remain before Lerida.” 

It has been denied by many authors that, in opening the 
trenches •to the sound of violins, the Prince do Oonde w as 
guilty of any kind of bravadcf; and Voltaire, ivhose wit often 
made his ignorance pass for iaformiftion, declares thift it was 
the custom in Spain at that time always to open the trenches 
before a fortified place with the same musical accompanifnent. 
The account of Hamilton, however, and the message pf Brito,< 
would evidently show that no such custom existed, even w ere 
it not well known that such was not the case. Thp words of 
a direct descendant of the prince himself put tl^e matter in the 
true light. “ Some authors,” says a la^er Pnnee de Conde^ 
“ assert that this (the use of violins on such occasions) was a< 
sort of custom in Spain at that time; but it is doing no wrong 
to great meJi to acknowledge their errors. • A little too much 
presumption, without doubt, led astray for the moment a young 
prince whom fortune had continually favoured previously; and 
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even if the event of the siege had been more fortunate, the 
violins would always have been something too mucn lu his 
history as well as in the trenches.” 

The governor of Lerida kept liis word with Conde; and the 
nature of the soil, the gallantry of the defence, the knowledge 
that the place was supplied witlf every sort of store and muni¬ 
tion, and the illness of a great part of his own troops, began 
to make even the prince despair of success. 

In the midst of these discouraging circumstances, however, 
there occurred an adventure which caused a great sensation 
in {he army at the time, and affords a painful and awful pic¬ 
ture both of the licentious depri-ivity of tju* ago and of the 
recklessness of human nature. The Chevalier de la Valliere, 
marechal de camp, was on duty at the (fiiarters of the Ma- 
rechal de Grnmmont on the 2nd of June, and invited to dine 
with him at the mouth of the tn'nches the well-known Bussy 
Babutin, with Barbantane, Breteche, and Jumeaux—all inti¬ 
mate friends, and the two formcT fellow-OiTicors in a regiment 
of gendarmerie. They mc’t some hours before the time ap* 
pointed, at the mouth of the trench, on thev aide of the Duke 
de Grammout’s quarters, which trench 0]icnod through the 
walls of an <)ld ruinous churchyard. Breakfast was served to 
them immi'diately, and, while tlfey sat at meat, a part of the 
prince’s band played to them such military music as was then 
in fashion. At length Barbantane, not knowing on what to 
spend the superfluity of his spirits, lifted oft* the stone cover 
of one of the tombs in the churchyard, and, fmStipg therein a 
corpse yet wrapped in the cerements of the grave, he .and 
Breteche took the body out, and, putting it between them, 
made it dance 'to the sound of the violins. The rest of the 
ptiriy were horrified at tVie s])ecta(ile, and, by remonstrances 
and reproaches, induced ttieir companions to replace the corpse 
in the grave. Diniv.'r was shortly after served to the guests, 
and several hours wi^re passed, in cai-ousing and revelry, and 
ill singing the ribald songs of the Freudi capital. After what 
Bussy hiiTXsclf acknowledges to have hecn “ une fort grande 
debauche,” tl\e ISlarquis ite la Troiisse made his appearance, 
ho being the ])er8on who was to reluwe the Chevalier de la 
Valliere in the trenches for the following night. He now 
came to go the rounds with that officer, in order to see how 
fiir the works had'^proceeded, and what was to he done; and 
finding the party still at tabic, ho bade the chevalier continue 
his repast, as he was in no hurry. La Valliere however, who, 
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though drunk, was not so drunk as to have forgotten his duty, 
started up to go with La Trousse immediately, bidding his 
friends go on with their revel, and teUing them that he would 
be back immediately. But he was compelled to break his 
word. La Trousse was one of those bravo men who are just 
a degree below the bravest, and aifect to expose themselves 
without necessity. It was, thus, his habit to walk on the out¬ 
side of the trenches rather than within them, forgetting that, 
if every man followed his example, there w'ould be no use of 
trenches at all. La Valliere would not bo behind his comrade 
in daring; and, exposing themselves completely to the lire of 
the enemy, tlie^ chevalier was picked off by a musqiiet shot in 
the head, within a minute alter he had quitted his guests. 
Tidings were imm^iately brought to them of the event, but 
it had no elli'ct whatsoever in decreasing their merriment, and 
they continued the revel, as their deceased companion had 
told them, with the exception of Jumeaux, who quitted them 
as soon as Ikj heard that La Valliere wjis killed, for the pur¬ 
pose of running to the Prince do Condo to ask for the govern¬ 
ment of Klix, which had been held by his dciad friend. He 
himself, however* died a few weeks altei^^ards of one of the 
diseases of tlie country. Bussy Kabutin, also, was shortly 
after seized with a fever, whicli brought him tathe brink of 
the grave ; and the news of*that hideous I’evcd having spread 
abroad, the events were magnified by superstition and credu¬ 
lity. The body which had Ix’ciiMraggcMl from the tomb was 
said to have Jieen that of a saint, and tlio misfortunes w'hich 
subsequently fell upon jill the principal parties concerned were 
rttPibut^ to the indignation of the grim guest whom they 
had forced to take a part in their debauch. 

Such is the true account of the faqious revet of Layalliere; 
and, shortly after, J;he Prince do Ckmde, frustrated in all his 
efforts against Lerida, daily losing a number of his tj:oops, 
both by the vigorous exertions of the garrison and the un¬ 
healthiness of the climate, mised the siege on theP 17th oP 
June, and retired frohi before the w'alls of the fortress. He 
gained, how^ever, some slight advantages in Cataloma, but was 
impeded by dissensions amongst liis princijiak officers, which 
prevented him from doing anything in* Spain worthy of his 
former renowm. Towards the end of the year he received news* 
from Paris .which naturally disposed him J;o return as fast as 
possible to the Prench capital. The young king, in the midst 
of sports and*Binuscment8, had been taken violently ill, and 
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his life was despaired of. The disease was the ^mall-pox, 
which was at that time a pestilence little inferior in virulence 
to the malady which has received the name oiplagm as a dis¬ 
tinction. There was every reason to believe, therefore, that 
it would spread through the royal family. In the event of the 
death both of Louis XIV. anj his young brother, but one 
head would have remained between the Prijice de Cond6 and 
the crown, and it w as natural for him to hurry towards a spot 
where such great interests were in agitation. Courier after 
courier from the court pressed his return with all speed, for 
Anne of Austrhi herself, apprehensive of ambitious movements 
oii*tho part of the Duke of Orleans, in case of the death of 
the young king, sought anxiously for the support of the house 
of Conde. But the prince, disdaining tVe slightest appear- 
unce of coveting a sceptre which could only descend to him 
by the death of many relations, proceeded on his journey to¬ 
wards Paris with slow sti*ps, and paused for some time at 
Poiitainebleau; w'hile his motlier clearly indicated to the 
(|ueeii the motives of her sou’s <lelay, and in indirect terms 
rej)roachcd the Duke of Orleans for the signs of ambitious 
eagerness which he had displayed during Vhe illnt‘ss of the 
king; 

His return lo the court w\as at hmgth haih‘d wdth joy and 
satisfaction by all parties, except, indeed, by tlie faction of 
the Duke of Orleans; for that prince, even at those times 
when he w'as compelled to ho-operato with Ooiidc, could not 
forgot the jealousy of him wdiich the groatuess,.of his pow er 
and the greatness of his talents naturally excited? His pre¬ 
sence, indeed, in the north, w'hcre he had always bcQ^i so huc- 
cessful, was no^ very much need ed, as Turcmio, notwithstand¬ 
ing reib'rated orders from Mazarin during 1047, had not been 
able to take the command in the Low Coimtrics, and the arms 
of the Spaniards had consequently acquired a superiority w’hich 
«they had not possessed for many years. 

We ihust now turn to show what werc^ the causes which 
prevented Turenne from executing the** commands he had re¬ 
ceived in the beginning of 1047, and then take a brief review 
of the campaign of that year in the Low Countries. [VVe left 
. that great general oil bis march, at the head of his French and 
Weimariau troops, to reinforce the army of Flanders and take 
the command in that district. He had, nevertheless, many 
tjauses to believe that the troops of the late Duke of Weimar, 
although engaged in the service of France both'‘by long attach* 
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ment and positive agreements, would unwillingly change the 
scene of operations from the banks of the Rhine, where every 
individual ^vaa in the neighbourhood of his own country, to a 
remote district, where they would be at the mercy of French 
generals. At the same time, six months’ arrears of pay were 
due to them ; and Mazarin, a%er having promised them the 
pay of a month, had broken his engagement, and had left Tu- 
reiiiie to satisfy them, as far as he could, by giving them good 
quarters and iliidiiig them abundant provisions. 

Those quarters and provisions, however, had but rendered 
tlie Germans more unwilling to quit the country where th^y 
obtained such advantages ; and General Rosen, whose errors 
had greatly brought about the defeat of Mariendal, had never 
forgiven Turonne, inaagining that Tureimc w'ould never for¬ 
give him. He had consequently done all in his pow'er to 
irritate his fellow-countrymen against the Rrcnch general; 
and after crossing the Rhine at Philipsburg, when the orders 
were given for passin^i^the mountains of Saveriio, the principal 
officers of the Weimariari trojips presented themselves before 
Turcime, and demanded immediate payment of their arrears. 
It was, of course, 'impossible fop him to satisfy them; and 
having sent liosen, whom ho did not yet suspect, to rt'prcss 
the iurlmleiice of the troops, hy soon received a message from 
that offie('r, informing him that he was forcibly detained by tho 
Germans; and next day Turonne :|pund that they had com¬ 
menced tlieir march, in order to recross the Rhine. lie well 
knew that larg*' sums had beem offered to the Weimarian 
troops by tlid emperor and the Duko of Bavaria, and he saw 
all thtf damper of suffering such a body of veteran soldiers, not 
only to quit the service of Rraiicc, but to go ovtr to her ad¬ 
versaries. TJnd(*r these cireumstances,*ho pursued themT^wnth 
the greater jiart of hij army, and overtook them just as they 
W(;re crossing the Rhine, in great confusion, by means*of 
boats they had ol)taiiu*d from Strasburg. Such was theiv con¬ 
dition that Turenne (;ouhJ have destroyed them had he thought 
lit so to do; but he w as naturally anxious to presor\'e them in 
the seiwiecof France, as well as to pnevent them ^in joining 
the eneim’’* lie now saw clearly that he hjid been betrayed 
by Re seif ; but, after a short consultation with some of the 
other officers, he determined to promise the Weiinarians not 
to take them into Flanders, and to suffer thein, as a proof of 
his sincerity, to pass the Rhine, if they agreed, when that wan 
done, not to go fal* from the banks of the river. 
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This arrangement being assented to on their part, he sent 
back the greater part of* his own tn)ops, with orders to join 
the rest w ho were at Saverne, and then march with them into 
Flanders, while lie, with three thousand infantry and one 
regiment of cavalry, followed the Germans across the Khine. 
With them he remained a m^nth, endeavouring to gain the 
Weimarian officers, and succeeding with all except Eosen. 
The troops, however, encouraged in their revolt by that 
general, refused to obey their ollicers, chose chiefs amongst 
themselves, and once more put themselves in motion without 
orders. Hut Turenne resolved not to abandon them while 
tliere w'as a chance of recovering his ascendancy, and followed 
them with nothing but his stalf, leaving his own forces behind. 
He went at once to the quarters of jt(*sen, and, although at 
first some disposition was shown to oppose him, the firm 
promptitude with which he put himself at the head of the 
troops and assumed the supreme authority, prevented the 
chiefs of the Weimarian army from attempting any personal 
violence towards liim. The soldiers followed their own will, 
it is true, and directed their march hi whatsoever w'ay they 
thought fit; but Turenne—rejoicing to^sco that they took 
their way tow ards Baden and the l^ow^er Palatinal c, in which 
they would ho surrounded Jiy French garrisons, and not 
towards Bavaria, where they w^ould have been welcomed by 
the enemies of France with open arms—still kept at their 
head, fix(‘d tin' limits of the day’s march, allotted tlie quarters 
of the diflerent troops, and ])roserved the scnil’lance of autho¬ 
rity with so inueli dignity and firmness, that the very chiefs 
of the revolt felt iutimidated in his presence. ^ • 

Finding, r.t length, that nothing could be done with the 
Gerftiaiis so long as llosen was suffered to pursue liis machi¬ 
nations uninlerriipted, Turenne dctty'miiied to arrest that 
officer even in the very midst of the mutinous troops. Having 
arriv/^d at Etliiigen, not very fa*r from Philipsburg, the sol¬ 
diers encamped in the noiglibourhqod, and the principal offi¬ 
cers tqj)k up their quarters in the town. Turenne immediately 
sent prival^ply to Pliilipi^burg, with orders for the commandant 
of the garrison ^o despatch immediately a hundred musque- 
teers, so as to he at the gates of Etlingen by daybreak. At 
that hour Turenne himself caused the corps de garde at the 

f ates to lay dofWn their arms, and put the iwisqueteers from 
•hilipsburg in possession of the place. He then proceeded 
to the quarters of Eoseu with fifty of tile French soldiers, 
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and, arresting him on the spot, caused him to be convoyed a 
prisoner to Philipsburg. His next step was to send notice 
to the Weimarian army of the imprisonment of Kosen, with 
orders to the soldiery no longer to recognise any commands 
that otTicer had given. At these tidings a schism which had 
existed between the obedient aitd the disaffected of the Wei* 
marian army at once broke forth: two entire regiments, with 
the officers of the w'hole army, down to the very corporals, 
declared at once in favour of Turenne, and put themselves 
under his command. A part of the other regiments joined 
him also; but a considerable body decamped with all speed, 
and made the best of their w'ay tow'ards the Main. Turenne 
followed them without loss of time at the head of their former 
companions, came up with them at Kbnigshausen, charged 
tliem briskly in tlic rear, killed three hundred of their number, 
and took three hundred i)risonors. Those who w’cro thus cap¬ 
tured were threatened with immediate death; but Turenne, 
not unwillingly, seized the opportunity of an appeal made to 
his good feeling by one of the oldest soldiers amongst the 
prisoners, in order fo pardon the wdiole, and they were incor¬ 
porated at once with the other regiments. The rest of the 
Weimarian army effected its escape, and being now reduced 
to the number of nine hundivd or a thousand men, whose 
services were of no great importance to Jlavaria or Austria, 
thev enlisted in the service of the {J'wedish crown. 

i 

I'hesc events hud occujiied the greater part of the year, 
and it was till the month of September that Turenne 
could ^enter the territory of Luxemburg. lie there took 
some unimportant places; hut the grealest advantage which 
his presence in that quarter gained for Prance, Vas the^ divi¬ 
sion of the forces of the Archduke Leopold, then commanding 
in the Low CountricSs, who was obliged to watch Turenne 
narrowly, lest he should he attacked in flange or rear while he 
W'as opposed to liantzau and otlu^rs in front. « 

The long dc'lay which had occurred regarding the march of 
Tureime’s forces, the impossibility of that general «himself 
taking the command in the Low CAuiitries, and* the period 
which e^sed before the troops that he rdid send reached 
their destination, had caused very great incojivenienccs to 
the French army in Flariders, and that at the moment when 
Mazarin was the most anxious for comi)lete and signal success 
in the north. I 

The presence of the king himself on the frontier—tbia 
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beings the first time he had ever travelled to any great dis¬ 
tance from the neighbourhood of Paris—^was of course an 
inducement to the troops to do their duty well; but at tho 
same time it rendered the minister the more desirous of ob¬ 
taining notable advantages over the enemy under the very 
eye of tlie monarch. No suc^a advantages could be obtained 
by the small force which was assembled to oppose the arch¬ 
duke by the Marshals Pantzau and Gassion, especially as a 
degree of jealous enmity existed between them, the natural 
effect of w'hich was to embarrass and enfeeble all their opera¬ 
tions. Kiintzau was brave and skilful, but is in general repre¬ 
sented as a confirmed drunkard; and it is certain that on one 
occasion he suffered his army to be surprised and defeated, 
while its general w'as in a state of com];^ete inebriety. Gas- 
sion >vaa brave, skilful, and sober, but somewhat rash and 
intemperate in his enterprises and passions. The former, 
how'ever, was favoured by Mazarin; the latter—^w'ho, amongst 
his other errors in the eyes of the cqurt, was a Hugonot— 
was by no means in the good graces of the prime minister. 

The archduke opemed the campaign by the siege of Armen- 
tieres, and the governor Du Plessis app'lied eagerly to the 
court of France for aid. Anne of Austria, with Mazarin, 
and the young king, had set ont for Amiens in the beginning 
of May; but Mazarin, though undertaking the functions of 
all the principal officers of the crown, was nevertheless timid 
in using them; and before he would take any decided step 
to oppose the enemy, he besought the Duke of Orleans to 
join the rest of the court, and aid him with hi§ support and 
advice. The duk<j, how^ever, delayed, and did Lot set out 
from Paris tKl the 2Hth of May; while Armentieres, after a 
vigorous resistance, wiVs forced to surrender on the 31st of 
that month. * « 

In the mean time, however, a body of four thousand men 
w'hichp had been raised to rcipforce the armies under Gassion 
and Bantzau, had marched forw'ard with considerable sup¬ 
plies under the command of the Marechal de Villeroy; and 
shortly aftei? another detachment was led to swell the army 
of Flanders by l^a Ferte Sennetre. The forces of the arch¬ 
duke, how'ever, who was now assured of not being attacked 
by the Dutch, w'ere still superior to those of the French 
generals, and He proceeded to take Comminies and Lens. 
Marching on, he appeared in presenc6 of the French army 
in the neighbourhood of Bethune; and it* would, seem 
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both Gassion and llantzau were eager to engage him, but 
were pKJTentcd from so doing by the express orders of 
Mazariu and the Duke of Orleans, who commanded them on 
no account to risk a battle till Turenne arrived from the 
banks of the Rhine. 

I have already shown the t^Jrents which prevented that 
great general from obeying the repeated orders of the court 
to hasten to Inlanders; and the archduke, unobstructed on 
his march, advanced to Landrecy, and laid siege to that place. 
The importance of the city, and its proximity to Paris, caused 
great uneasiness j and it was determined to risk a battle tp 
save it. 1'iie French army only amounted to sixteen thou¬ 
sand men; but, as it advanced, it was somewhat swelled by 
all the youth of the ^’nurt, who eagerly solicited permission 
to take a part in the coming engagement. The Sainbre was 
passed on the 2iid of July, in presence of a corps of troops 
under G-eneral Dec, whi(;h was not strong enough to oppose 
the French marshals, •and the army under their command 
marched on towards Landrecy. After cannonading the lines 
of the archduke, hcvwcver, with but little effect, and remain¬ 
ing in sight of his camp a whole day, liaiitzau and (Passion 
could not agree in regard to their plan of operations; ajid, 
as is ever the case w hen generals disagree, the cause of their 
country suffered from their private animosity. Although it 
was proposed to attack the lines of the archduke, and the 
troops were eag(jr to do so, no such step was attempted; and 
after a fruitle^ssdisplay of ill-sustained resolution, the French 
armv decamped, and left Landrecy to its fate. 

The disa^eement bctw'een Gassion and Kantzau appears 
now to have been so great that it became necessary for them 
to separate; and, each leading a corpk under his individual 
command, the latter ^oceeded to attack the fort of Jja Ke- 
uoque, with Dixmude, Nieudam, and some cither small places; 
but in the end was encountered ,hy thp Marquis of Caracena 
in a partial engagcineuty where the success on neither side 
W’as very apparent. In the mean w'hile Landrecy surr^^ndered 
^-o the archduke, while Gassion hastened to lay siege to La 
Dassee, dt^feating a detachment of the Spanish anny which 
endeavoured to throw provisions and reinforcements into the 
place. Having invested that fortress, Gassion learned the sur- 
lender of Landrecy on the 16th of July; and becoming appre¬ 
hensive that the w'hole army of the archduke w'ould fall upon 
him under the w'alls of La Dassee, if he did not speedily makb 
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himself master thereof, he sent a messenger to inform the go¬ 
vernor, that if it were not immediately surrendered he would 
order the stonning parties to advance, threatening, at the 
same time, to spare neither women nor children should it be 
taken. The governor knew that he could not resist long, but 
hourly hoped tliat the archdoke would appear, and he accord¬ 
ingly sent some officers to inform the French marshal that he 
would surrender in four houra il* not relieved; but G-assion 
placed his watch upon the edge of the trench, and replied, 
that if the place were not surrendered within tliree-quarters 
of an hour, he w'ould grant neither terms nor quarter to any 
one. The citizens were so much intimidatc'd by this reply, 
knowing as they did that Gassion w as a man to execute his 
threat, that they put an end to the gov5?nior’s hesitation, and 
the keys wrere immediately carried to the k'rench marshal. 

The capture of this city w'as absolutely necessary to coun¬ 
terbalance, in some degree, the losses wdiich France had sus¬ 
tained ; but, nevertheless, Mazariii evijicod but little gratitudes 
towards (lassion, w'hom he regarded with no slight enmity, 
notwithstanding the great services which he had rendered to 
France. The cause of such persevering hatred w'as, as usual, 
a light word. TIhj minister, wx* are told, on oiu5 occasion sent 
directions to Gassion in regard to some of his military disposi¬ 
tions, wdiich W'cre so much opposed to ever^ scientific rule, 
that Gassion threw dowju the letter w ith contempt and trod 
upon it. “ The minister,” he exclaimed, “ will meddle wdth 
military matters, of which he knows nothing.” 

These WH)rds w'ere, of course, repeated to Mazariii by some 
officious friend, and Gassion was never forgiven.^- 

Froin Ladlassee, Gassion hastened on to Lena, to which he 
laid*sicge also, and pushed forward the attack with vigour. It 
wras defended gallantly; and, in the course of tlie siege, La 
Feuilhide, an t»llieer who had greatly distinguished himself*, 
wras ashot in mareliiiig to the assault, and died exclaiming, 
“Ah! what was T. running after 

But^,the greatest loss which France met with at the siege 
of liciis wjjs the death of Gassion himself, who was w'ounded 
at the end of thp month of September, and, aftt *^lingering 
for several days, died w ith the utmost firmucss on the 6th of 
October, leaving no officer behind him more distinguished for 
courage, skill, Mud perseverance, than he bald been through 
life. “In gaining a hamlet,” says one‘of the French w'riters, 
“France lost u hero;” and it may be added, that the very 
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lowest soldiers of his army shed tears on the grave of one who 
had risen from the same rank as themselves. Gossion was 
bom at Pail, in the Pyrenees, and n as the son of a president 
in the parliament of that town. His father intended to have 
educated him for the same profession as himself, but the dis¬ 
inclination of the youth to tht^study of the law was so great, 
that, taking his resolution M'ith that prompt decision which 
characterised him through life, he {ibscondcd from liis paternal 
mansion at fifteen years of age, with not more than thirty sous 
in his pocket. Putting his shoes on the end of a stick, which 
he carried over liis shoulder, he set out barefooted, in ^e 
mauiier of tlie peasantry of Bearn, in order to seek liis for¬ 
tune, and livcil for some time upon the public as best he 
might. He at len^h met with a body of soldiers, and en¬ 
listed, and from that moinoiit continued in the army, rising 
gradually, without any interest, to the highest rank in his 
profession. Ho never flattered, nor souglvt the favour of 
ministers; nor did he ever quit his religion, though, as a 
Kugonot, it might have proved a great stumbling-block in his 
way. Xeverthele|fs his merit had been discovered by liiche- 
lieu, who gave him his full support and esteem, and compared 
him, not without justice, to the famous Bertrand du Guos- 
cliii; adding, however, that Gassioii was not so coarse as the 
constable of Charles V. 

Oomminges was immediately soi^ from the court to supply 
the place of Gassion for the time, and Lens surrendered on 
the 3rd of P(?tober. But few other successes attended the 
Prenph arms dunng the course of the campaign, though the 
two annic% of Gassion and Kantzau were ultimately united 
under the command of the latter. Dixmude Was retaken by 
the Spaniards in the month of November; and upon th^w'hole 
the campaign in PlaAders w'as as unprojiitious to the arms of 
France, as that of Catalonia had proved. Nor did the languid 
contest carried on in Italy oUer any military event,•during * 
that year, to compensate for the reverses in Spain and the 
Low Countries. Nice was taken by the Constable of Castile; 
and the only favourable occurrence»froin which*Franco could 
derive lu/t augury of future success in Itajy w'us tlu) revolt of. 
Naples and the commotions in Sicily. Such was the state oi 
events when Conde returned from Catalonia; and his coming 
was hailed wfth joy by all the court, altholigh the Parisian 
populace hiul by tfiis time become so exasperated against 
Mazarin,. that every reverse which the royal arms met with 
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was hailed as the misfortune of the minister; and even the 
failure of Condo himself, in Catalonia, became a subject of 
rejoicing to the Parisians, as well as of madrigals, epigrams, 
and satires. 

During the winter and the early part of the spring of 1648, 
Cond4 remained in Paris, as have elsewhere shown, taking 
a share in the struggles of the Fronde. The command of 
the armies in the Low Countries was again assigned to him, 
and early in May he set out, at the head of thirty thousand 
men, determined to lay siege to the large town of Ypres. The 
.^chduke Leopold, with a considerable force, watched all his 
movements ; but Conde contrived to deceive him, and by a 
skilful march left the Spanish army behind him, and invested 
the city in form. The archduke immediately followed, and 
made various attempts to relieve the place by attacking Conde 
in his quarters; but the prince was neither to be taken by 
surprise nor draivn away from his design, and his adversary 
was obliged to direct his efforts to gain some compensation 
for a loss which he saw was inevitable. The foolish inter¬ 
meddling of Mazarin in military affairs ^soon gave him the 
opportunity he desired. Notwithstanding all the repre¬ 
sentations of the Prince de Conde, who was unwilling that 
any phice possessed by Franceou the Flemish frontier should 
be weakened for the piurpose of strengthening his army, 

, Mazarin sent orders to the Count de Paluau, who since the 
death of Gassion had commanded in Courtray, to march with 
the greater part of his garrison for the purpose of reinforcing 
the prince beneath the w^alls of Ypres. No sooner did the 
archduke hear of this false step than he marched t& Courtray, 
which had been left totally incapable of resistance, and took 
a strong and well-lbrtitied* city in the middle of the day by a 
coup-de-rnaiu. » 

After the capture of Courtray he returned to Ypres, and 
endeavoured to provoke Conde to battle ; but the fire of the 
warrior was now subservient to his rkiU, and nothing w'hich 
the archduke could do induced him to fight till he found a 
fitting opportunity. 

After endeavouring to give success to an illiwmceived 
scheme of liantzaii’s upon Ostend, and having manesuvred 
for some time w'ith great skill in order to drive the archduke 
out of Picardy, into which he had made an inAiption, Conde 
was recalled to Paris by the difficulties* of the court, and by 
the necessity of laying out some plan for enabling a large 
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FOinibrceineiit of Weimarian troops, undor the command of 
Erlach, to effect its junction with the army of Elanders. 
During his temporary absence the archduke, marching through 
the country athis will,is soid.to have published a mockmani> 
festo, offering a reward to any one who would show him the 
army of Gonde, supposed to be lost. But the prince soon 
returned, and putting himself at the head of his troops, 
determined to risk a battle, more for the purpose of giving 
new vigour to the court, than from any probable advantages 
it might produce in the Low Countries. 

The archduke having approached the town of Lens in the 
beginning of August, laid siege to that place; and Couae, 
marching after him, came up a few hours before the town 
surrendered. On tfie evening of the 18th the prince liad 
made all his dispositions for the battle, which he proposed to 
hazard on the following day; but the surrender of Lens at 
daybreak on the morning of the 19th gave the archduke 
advantages upon which the Spanish general did not fail to 
seize at once. He immediately changed his position, and, 
with the town on Jiis right, his centre strengthened by some 
hamlets surrounded W hedges and ditches, and his left occu¬ 
pying a height of dimcult access, he w'aited for the attack of 
Gonde, not doubting that the natural impetuosity of tlie 
prince would induce him to commence the battle, even under 
circumstances so advantageous to his enemy. 

In this estimate, however, of Conde’s character Leopold 
w^as mistaken.* Such indeed might have been the cose some 
years before*; but Gonde had not only fought the battles of 
l'i*eiljurg and Nordlingen, which were enough to show him 
how small a grain more or less in one scale er the other of 
fortune's balance will make the diffference between i^ctory 
and defeat, but he had been repulsed from the w'alls of Lerida, 
had been frustrated iu his most sanguino expectations, and 
had acquired the knowledge of reverse—perhaps ihfi oiilv 
thing which had been l^nting to his qualities as a general. 
Instead of marching up inconsiderately to the strqijig posi¬ 
tion of the Spanish army, Gonde, knowing tha^ a defeat on 
the fro^er of Picardy would lay open, the w'hole of the 
north 01 France to the enemy, used every means to draw the 
adverse general out into the plain. He kept up a brisk can¬ 
nonade upon*the Spanish army; he causcid parties of his 
cavaliT to advande, & skirmish, and then to retreat as if m 
disorder. , But ^ these efforts were jsmployed in vain, and 
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at length Conde determined to commence a retreat, in the 
hope that the archduke would follow, and afford a more 
favourable field of battle to the French. It is clearly shown 
that such was the object of Cond6 in retreating at all; and 
his having chosen to effect his retreat in the fuU daylight, 
would seem to prove that ho hoped as well as expected that 
the archduke would at once attack him in his retreat. His 
forces amounted to only fourteen thousand men and eighteen 
pieces of artillery; and shortly after daybreak on the morning 
of the 20th of August he proceeded to execute cne of the 
most difficult enterprises which perhaps any general ever 
undertook; namely, to retreat before a superior enemy, in 
open day, through a vast plain, and in such a manner as to be 
able to engage and conquer the adverse^army if it ventured 
to oppose his progress. It would seem that Coiide had him^ 
self reconnoitred the ground, and detennined upon the posi¬ 
tion in which he would halt and fight if attacked. The 
Marquis de Noirmontier commanded the rear-guard, and the 
Duke de G-rammont the left wing of Condo’s army; while 
Chatillon appeared at the head of the, gendarmerie, and 
Erlach led the Weimarian cavaliy, which had joined the 
prince some short time before. 

No sooner did the forces of oFrance begin to retreat, than 
the cavalry of Lorraine, commanded by General Bee, was 
seen in motion, and in a«.moment after, the rear-guard was 
charged with such vigour as to be driven in upon the rest of 
the army in confusion and disarray. Conde^^ perceived the 
success of his plan; but tlie critical moment was now arrived, 
and while he commanded the ma,in body to hasten forward 
and form upon an eminence which he had already marked for 
that purpose, be ordered Chatillon at the head of the gen¬ 
darmerie to support the rear-guard unde^r Noirmontier. Cha- 
tilldn charged gallantly at the head of his troops, and drove 
back l^ec and the cavalry of Lorraine, fighting hand to hand 
for several hundred yards. Bee, however, rallied his men^ 
returned to the charge, and in his turn forced back the gen- 
dannerie at the point of* the sword. Conde then put him¬ 
self at the head o( the troops already engaged, andiAuowing 
the importance of giving the rest oi the army time to form 
on the slope, led them back to renew the struggle with Bee. 

One of those panics, however, which occasionally seize 
the most veteran troops, took possessioh of Conde’s cavalry 
as he was leading them to the charge, and every^ squadron 
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tamed and fled towards the main body. All for a moment 
was disarray and couiusion, and the day seemed lost to 
France. So judged ther archduke; and hastening down from 
the heights he hiS before occupied, he came forward as if to 
certain victory. Conde, howe^r, had rallied the fugitives at 
the foot of the slope he had chosen as his position, and kept 
the enemy at bay. Bee halted to give the archduke time to 
come up, and the French general seized the important mo¬ 
ment to restore complete order and bring fon^ ard fresh troops 
to all those points where he intended to make the greatest 
efforts. A momentary interval was all that Conde rcquirc'd; 
that interval was given him by the ha’t made by Bee to en¬ 
able the archduke tc^comc up, and before the enemy had time 
to profit by the first advantages they had gained, Conde liad 
time to restore order amongst his forces, and to prepare once 
more to lead them on to victory. A few brief words, spoken 
with that air of confidence which is sure to communicate to 
tliose who see it the ftfeling which it expresses, soon gave back 
courage and determination to his troops, and putting himself 
at the liead of the first line of the riglit wing, Conde prepared 
to become the assailant instead of the assailed, and to attai'k 
the archduke, w^hom he had now induced to quit •his strong 
position and descend into the f lain. 

A brisk cannonade announced to the Spanish army that 
the French were no longer in relVeat, and that there w'as 
no choice left but immediate battle. Conde’s ai’tillerj’^ w'as 
extremely sensed, and, planted on the heights, pro- 
dm'cd, a great effect amongst the advancing columns of the 
Spaniards. * As soon as thaf; effect w'as fully visible, Conde 
himself charged at the head of the chivalry of \he tirsliline, 
and encountered the fresh body of horse coming up under 
the archduke. Both *great generals felt that their fame de¬ 
pended upon their exertions during that &ay, and both dis¬ 
played valour and skill sufficient to have won the vit;tory. 
The archduke exposed himself in the thickest of the figlit, 
leading on, encouraging his men, remedying everj’^ terror he 
saw committed, rallying his troops Vherever thby appeared 
to be phailten. Condo made equal efforts to break the squa¬ 
drons opposed to him; he also w’as in every part of the field, 
he also fought^hand to hand like a common,soldier; but he 
never forgot in tl\e fiercest of the struggle the duties of the 
great general, and, seeing that as yet he had produced no 
impression upon the Spanish line, although a number of hia 

l2 • 
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troopers had fallen around him aild two of his pages had been 
killed by his side, he despatched orders to Count d*Erlacb to 
charge at the head of the Weimarian horse, while he kept 
the enemy engaged till they arrived. This was effected so 
vigorously by the German cavalry, that the troops of the 
archduke gave way at once. In vain he endeavoured to rally 
them, in vain he attempted to restore any degree of order— 
all was confusion and msarray, and Condd now displaying all 
that fire and impetuosity which he had so firmly restrained 
till the chosen moment came, gave the cavalry of Spain and 
Uorraine not a moment to recover from the panic and dis¬ 
order into w'hieh they had been thrown. 

The archduke, home along by the rgst, quitted the field, 
flying towards Douai, endeavouring as far as possible to repel 
the repeated charges of the French and Weimarian troops, 
and give some sort of order to the retreat. On the left 
wing, the Duke de Grammont had been as successful as Cond6 
upon the right; he had driven all befdre him after a severe 
struggle, and pushing the enemy in the same direction which 
Conde was pursuing, the two generals met on the high road 
to Douai, and cast themselves into each other’s arms in joy 
for their •great victoiy. An immense body, however, of 
Spanish infantry still occupieS the centre of the field, and 
with that serried rank for w'hich they were famous, displayed 
a front on every side impenetrable to all the efforts of their 
enemies. 

The events which took place at the end or the celebrated 
day of Kocroi were now almost acted over agaiq. The left 
wing of the ^anish army being totally routed, Conde turned 
to c6mplete the dcfeaUof his adversaries, which was still held 
in doubt by the vigorous resistance of J;hat mass of infantry. 
Tlfe French guar(Js had charged the Spanish centre, and for 
a mopnent gained some slight success; but, carried on by 
their ardour, they had suffertid themselves to be surrounded, 
and would have been annihilated, Had it not been for the 
arrival of Conde at the head of the gendarmerie. The more 
closely, however, the Spaniards found themselves surrounded, 
the more closely did they press together; all interns disap¬ 
peared, man stood by man, and regiment by regiment, till the 
four or five thousand men of which that body pf infantry w’as 
composed formed but a single battalipn, presenting a firm 
face on every side. After a number of efforts to break this 
powerful phalanx, Cond^ ordered Desroches to make a sud* 
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den cliarge at the head of his own guards. It was effected 
with success; one of the fronts of the Spanish infantry was 
broken and thrown into confusion. No sooner was this 
known through the rest of the body, than, left without any 
support from the cavalry, and depending solely for success 
vmon their own firm array, th% Spanish imantry threw down 
their arms and surrendered, leaving the victory of Lens as 
complete as any that Gonde had yet achieved. That prince 
caused the firing immediately to cease, and despatched tlie 
Duke de Chatillon, who had highly distinguished himself in 
the battle, to bear the tidings of his success to the queen- 
regent. • 

The army of the archduke may be said to have been de¬ 
stroyed. In killed,*, wounded, and taken, the Spaniards lost 
from eight to ten thousand men,* eight hundred officers, one 
hundred and twenty pair of colours, thirty-eight pieces of can¬ 
non, and the whole of the baggage of the anny. Even before 
the battle was concluded, Gonde had given orders for attacking 
Lens, while he proceeded in person to reduce the Spanish in¬ 
fantry ; and as soon as the victory was complete, he directed 
Kantzau to lay stege to the strong town of Eumes. The 
garrison, however, made a vigorous resistance; Eantzau did 
not press the siege so firmly as Gonde had expected, and the 
prince himself marched to the place to conduct the further 
operations against it with increased activity. Scarcely had 
he arrived there, when, in examining the works, he received 
a musket-shot in the loins, which in all probability would 
have proved fatal had it not been for the thick coat of buff 
leatlflpr which he wore, and which was doubled in that part. 
His wound consequently was very slight, ai^ he was soon 
able, after the surrender of Fumes, ^o hasten towards Paris, 
in compliance with the reiterated entreaties of the queen and 
Mazarin, who were reduced to a state of ^^he most immiiient 
danger by events which we shall proceed to notice as ^oon asi 
we have given some account oPthe military movements which 
had taken place during 1648 in other parts of Europe. 

In Italy some small advantages had been gained by the 
French i,n an action between the Marquis of Caracena near 
Gremoiia, and the French general Du Flessis Praslin; but* 
though the latter forced the entrenchments of Garacena, he 
was obliged 4:0 abandon his attempt upon^ Gremona, as the 

^ * The Spaniards thonsand men; and probably the French account is a 

little exaggmted. 
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Spaniard^ still kept the field, and threw constant supplies into 
the place. Although the war also languished in Catalonia, 
vet Marshal Schomoerg, who commanded in that province, 
laid siege to the strong town of Tortosa, and took it after a 
vigorous resistance. 

Some of the most importaidr cfibrts of the whole war, how¬ 
ever, took place in Germany, under the command of Turenne, 
whom we left embarrassed by the insubordination of the 
Weimarian troops. Scarcely w'as the Duke of Bavaria freed 
from the presence of the French and Weimarian forces, and 
had learned the mutiny which had broken out amongst the 
latter, than he conceived that he might easily break the truce 
with Sweden, without incurring a fresh w'arfare w4th France. 
He accordingly raised considerable foijcca, and joined his 
anny to that of the emperor. The united pow ers of Austria 
and Bavaria w'ere now able to resume the offensive against 
Sweden; and Melander, who commanded the allied troops, 
drove back Wrangel into the duchy of Brunswick, and took 
almost all the places which the French and Swedes had ac¬ 
quired during the former campaign. At the same time re¬ 
ports were industriously spread throughout Germany that an 
understanding existed between France, Bavaria, and Austria, 
which were countenanced by the more active measures adopted 
by the plenipotentiaries at IVI unster about this p(*riod; and 
the Queen of Sweden demanded loudly that France should 
give the lie to such reports’; by punishing the Duke of Bavaria 
for his infraction of the treaty of Ulm. , 

Turenne w as in consequence ordered immediaf^sly to march 
back to the llhine ; and leaving the Luxemburg, h^ advanced 
into Hesse Darmstadt, obliging the Spanish and Imperial 
troopji. to raise the siege of Worms as he w'ent. He then 
halted for some time, w^aiting for express orders from the 
court; but having ^received them, he made a formal declara¬ 
tion of war against the Duke of Bavaria; and marched at 
once to join Wrangel, while ‘•the Imperial troops retreated 
before him and took refuge under the^cannon of Ingoldstadt. 
He easilj^ effected his junction with the Swedish forces at 
Gelenhausen^; but differences speedily sprang up between 
him and Wrangel,*who sought but to secure the^eatest 
advantages to Sweden, and laboured hard, if we may believe 
the IVench accoimts, to sedace the whole of th^ Weimarian 
troops from the service of his ally. « • 

The Bavarian generals now endeavoured to persuade 
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Turenne to march into Bohemia: but the French commander, 
perceiving their object, refused to leave such an extent of 
country between himself and his supplies, and, notwithstand¬ 
ing every artifice, remained firm in his determination. The 
Swedes, in order to alarm him, even affected to quit him and 
to march towards the higher ^atinate; but it was not easy 
to frighten Turenne, and after having suffered them to pro¬ 
ceed upon their course for two or three days without showing 
the slightest intention of joining them, he received notice 
that they w'ere anxious to rc-unitc their army to his, and 
Turenne of course received them with open arms. 

Having suffered the troops to refresh themselves for some 
short time, Turenne proposed to march towards the Imperial 
army and attack it/ and proceeding to Lavingen, the French 
and Swedes there passed the Danube, and advanced upon 
Augsburg. Melander, the adverse general, hearing of their 
ap])roacdi, iiumediately retreated before them; and Turenne 
and Wrangol, leaving tlieir cannon and their infantry to 
follow, pursued with' all speed at the head of the cavalry, and 
soon came uj) with the rear-guard of the Imperial army, com¬ 
manded by MonttKriiculi. Turenne immediately charged at 
the head of tlie Weimarian cavalry, and drove the Imperialists 
in confusion before him through a wood and into a plain be¬ 
yond. • ‘ 

Melander, w^ho had been with the Imperial advanced guard 
on the other side of the plain, Avbich was there also termi¬ 
nated by a large wood, returned to support his rear-guard 
with a largti body of cavalry, leaving his infantry concealed - 
in the wo 4 »d; and the battle w as renewed in the plain with 
redoubl(*d fury. A fter a long and severe coptest, however, 
Melander w^as killed at the head of*his troops, and the Im¬ 
perial and Bavarian 4 ‘avalry, thrown into disorder, w'ere driven 
across the plain into the other w'^ood., Turenne follow'ed 
fiercely ; but the moment his troops quitted the plaim a tre-, 
mendous fire w'as opened upoTi him from amongst tlte trees 
by the infantiy, which lined the wood, and his squadrons 
W'ere dri^ en back in confusion. Wrangel, howevef, had, at 
the same time, taken a circuitous pass to anotlfor part of the 
wrood, and took the Imperial infiintry*in ilank. Another' 
severe engagement took place, which ended in the Imperialists 
being once more driven out of the forest* w ith the loss of 
all their cannon a&d baggage. Prince Ulrick Wurtemberg, 
However, had been sent forward from the Imperial army to 
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take possession of the only ford across a small rirer which 
lay between the field of battle and Augsburg. The fugitive 
bodies of the Imperial army thus passed in safety, and when 
Turenne arrived at the ford he found it guarded by six or 
seven squadrons of cavalry, and three battalions of infantiy, 
strongly entrenched on the ether side of the river. The 
iVench and Swedish infantry were far behind; but Turenne 
caused the cannon which had been taken in the wood to be 
pointed against the division of Prince TJlrick, and opened a 
tremendous fire upon it, but without the efiect he anticipated. 
That prince showed a determination to die with all his men 
so6ner than abandon the ford before the retreat of the Im¬ 
perial army was secured. One half of his troops fell around 
him; but ne remained firmly at the head- of those w'hich re¬ 
mained till night closed that day of carnage, though he him¬ 
self had the extraordinary number of five horses killed under 
him. Such is the famous running fight of Zusmarhausen, 
and the Imperial army was led by Montecuculi to the walls 
of Augsburg; but its salvation was undoubtedly effected by 
the heroic resolution of Ulrick of Wurtemberg. 

After these engagements, which took pl4cc on the 17th of 
May, 1748, Konigsmark was detached from the Swedish and 
Prench army with a considerablp corps of troops to penetrate 
into Bohemia; while Turenne and Wrangel marched towards 
Bavaria, and traversing the Lech, advanced, without suffering 
themselves to be diverted tv any object till they reached the 
banks of the Iser, where they made themselves masters of 
the immense magazine that had been formed a*t; Freising. 
Terror and consternation spread before them; the Puke of 
Bavaria quitted his capital at the age of seventy-eight, and 
fled to Saltzburg, whiles his army, which even when joined 
with that of the Imperialists comprised ^nly three thousand 
infantry, was totally unable to oppose the French, who, from 
iFreisiq^ and Landshut, pushed their parties to the banka of 
the Inn and swept the whole ebuntry pf provisions. 

The bridges at Freising, Landshut, and other places, had 
been desfroyed by the B/ivarians in their retreat; but Tu¬ 
renne occupied himself eagerly in preparing afresh thq^means 
of passing the Iser^ and on the 12th of June he traversed 
that river by two bridges which he had constructed, and im¬ 
mediately attacked-the town of Muldorf, which he captured. 
Bemaining fifteen days at Muldorf, he •attempted several 
times to pass the Inn, but found it impossible on account of 
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the rapidity of the river, and the want of either a bridge or 
boats. 

lii the mean while the Duke of Bavaria had written vehe¬ 
ment letters of remonstrance to the emperor, beseeching him 
to send troops to his aid; and Picolommi had been recalled 
in all haste from Flanders. It inquired some time, of course, 
for that great general to reach tne Bavarian territory; but he 
still advanced, gaining reinforcements on his march, till at 
length he reached the banks of the Danube, and crossed it at 
Passau, followed by an army of ten thousand foot and fifteen 
thousand liorse. He then approached the t< -wn of Landshut, 
and encamped there during a whole month, m atching the pr(f- 
ceedings ot Turenne and Wrangel. A variety of skirmishes 
took place, in one of yhich Prince TJlrick of Wurtemberg w’as 
taken by the French. Turenne continued to sweep the coun¬ 
try of its produce, and on one occasion approached to the very 
gates of Munich itself; but it w'ould seem that he did not ven¬ 
ture to undertake any great effort in jiresence of the large 
force of Picolomini, which remained still very formidable, al¬ 
though that general had been obliged to detach a considerable 
corps to Bohemia, to keep in check Konigsmark, who was ra¬ 
vaging that country. 

Forage and provisions beginning to grow scanty, and the 
winter approaching, Turenne aftd Wrangel quitted the banks 
of the Iser in the beginning of October, passed the Lech at 
Landsberg, and the Danube at Donafiwerth, and brought their 
troops into safe and abundant quarters at Lavingen. 

While laying out his plans for the succeeding campaign, a 
couriei; from the Count de Servicn reached the head-quarters 
of the French general, announcing to him that a treaty of peace 
had been signed at Munster on the 241^1 of October, andsthat 
by a preliminary convention a suspension of arms was granted 
to all parties till the treaties were ratified in ^ue form. In this 
arrangement both France and Sweden w’ere comprised, and, 
consequently, the armies of thoso two countries were seOree 
to turn their efforts in otlier directions. Spain, having made 
a separate peace with Holland, refused to take part in the pa¬ 
cification 01 Munster, and prepared to*pursue the ^ar against 
France unsupported by the empire, but no longer opposed by 
the Dutch. The contest between the two countries which re¬ 
mained at war yrould in all probability have tyrminated very 
soon, had no interna^ dissensions diminished the power of 
France; but Turenne and Condd, and aU the great generals 
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and the veteran soldiers who had been nourished by a long and 
Banguinaiy struggle, were now destined to turn their swords 
against each other, and destTby the prospects of their native 
laud by intestine strife. 

CHABIPEE IV. 

Internal Affairs—Fair Days of the Regency—Anecdotes of the Infancy of 
Louis XIV.—Conduct of Mazarin—The Knemies ho makes—Character of De 
Beta—Prepiiration for the Civil War—Finance—Emery—The Tois^—The 
Tariff—Tlie Cliambre de Domain—Opposition of the Parliament—Illnass of 
the King—Steps of the Parliament—1 na Paulette—^Thc Decree of Union— 
The Court yields—Declaration of the King—Rise of the Fronde—Views and 
* Situation of Mazarin—Escape of the Duke de Beaufort—State of popular 
feeling throughout France. 

While Con(l6 and Turenne wore carrying the arms of France 
mto Q-ermany and Flanders, raising the power of their own 
country, and depressing her enemieh, the queen-regent and 
her minister enjoyed for several years aii interval of tranquil¬ 
lity and success; and Louis XIV. grtidually advanetjd from 
iniaucy to boyhood, increasing in corporeal vigour, though but 
little cultivated in mind. During these fair days of the re¬ 
gency little occurred to disturb Anne of Austria, and all who 
surrounded her reaped the benefit of that state of mind which 
is generally produced by the even current of prosperity. So 
placable, indeed, had she becorfle from the very first days of the 
regency, that one of the witty courtiers of the day remarked 
that the whole French language was reduced to five little 
words, “ The queen is so good!” Her struggle with the Im- 
portants had, it is true, soured her a little ; linil the dogged 
and persevering animosity wdth which her friends of former 
days pursued their purposes against Mazarin stifl continued 
to irpitatc I er from tiii^e to time, as their stupidity well might, 
iu attempting by reproaches and sarcasms to shake the hold 
ofAhe favourite iipon the regard of th^ queen, 

, .^ne of Austria, thoroughly convinced that jealousy had full 
as g^at a share as honesty in the rude representations they 
thought fit to make her, continued to uphold Mazarin against 
their efforts, and to display but the more distaste daily towards 
those w^ho ^us imprudently urged her. At the head of these 
was Madame de Hautefort, who, having shown in former days 
a stem and resolute spirit against the enemies of the queen, 
thought that shq had now every right to exert t^e same against 
her favourites; and La Porte himself, fjjioi^h a high admirer 
of that lady's character, suffers it to be apparent that she as- 
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Burned a tone towards her mistress which few women would 
have ventured to use towards one even of equal rank. By this 
conduct she succeeded so completely in turning the former 
affection of Anne of Austria into gall and bitterness, that the 
queen eventually entertained suspicions that Madame de 
Hautefort indulged the same caustic humour with which she 
assailed her predilection for Mazarin to her face, in conversa¬ 
tion with other persons when she was absent. 

This state of suspended hostility between the queen and her 
former Mend was brought to an open rupture by one of those 
trifles which often cause great events. Having found Madame 
de Hautefort in her cabinet, with Monsieur de Graboury ariU 
La Porte, w arming themselves by the fire, she perceived that 
upon her entrance they ceased suddenly from a fit of laugh¬ 
ter. The jest which had occasioned it would assuredly seem 
not to have been of a very delicate nature; but Anne of Aus¬ 
tria wrongly suspected that it had been levelled at her and 
Mazarin; and, on Madame de Hautefort applying for some 
favour the next day, the queen refused her in a tone which 
brought on further words, and the quarrel was ultimately car¬ 
ried to such a high‘point that Madame de Hautefort received 
an immediate order to retire from the court, where she w as 
never treated afterwards with ;iny degree of compfliisance. 

The fall of one declared enemy wras, of course, in no degree 
unpleasant to IVIazann; for, although long before the destruc¬ 
tion of the (?abal of the Importants, his favour w ith Anno of 
Austria was undoubtedly very high, yet it w'as now far more 
openly displUyed; and both he himself aiid the queen might 
well Hear that the parliament and the great nobles of France 
w'ould very unwillingly see the whole power of*the state en¬ 
trusted to the hands of a foreigner. • ♦ 

We are told, indeed, by De Betz, that after the queen had 
become ashamed of the ministry of Potier, Bishop of Beauv&is, 
she directed the turbulent young abbo to offer the ppittajof 
minister to his own father, tne Count de Joigni, w^ho by this 
time had determined upon retiring from public life, and had 
shut himself up in one of the cells qf the priests of flie Ora¬ 
tory. Whether we can perfectly depend upon l)e Betz in 
regard to this statement, or not, may be doubtful; but, cer¬ 
tainly, if ever she did offer the important post of minister to 
the Count deiToigni, it was her intention but to plac^e him 
as a screen between^ Mazarin and the people, as had been 
the case Mth the Bishop of Beauvais in the latter part of his 
administration. 
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Neither the populace, the council, the parliament, nor the 
nobles, however, made any opposition to the elevation of 
Mazarin; for the arrest of the Duke of Beaufort, and the 
putting down at once the faction of the Inmortants, were 
acts BO dazzling, that the people attributed realpower as well 
as skill to Mazarin; whereasiit was the weakness of his ad¬ 
versaries, more than his own strength, which assured him 
success on that occasion. 

It is, perhaps, amongst the greatest arts of policy to choose 
well the opportunities for exercising vigour; for the pojpular 
mind almost always judges of us rather by the degree ot our 
shccess, than by the degree of difficulty encountered in ob¬ 
taining it. Secure, then, and at ease in the ministry, Mazarin 
devoted himself to win golden opinions by the unostentatious 
humbleness of his appearance, by his easy familiarity of access, 
and by the exertion of all those popular and pleasing talents 
with which he was so abundantly supplied. 

The queen also did the same: taxes were taken off; favours 
were bestowed on all hands; everything that any one asked 
was granted, if it could bo granted; and “ The queen is so 
good!” was echoed from mouth to mouth throughout the 
city. The famous Abbe de Betz, though stained with half a 
dozen conspiracies, received tl^e appointment of titular Arch¬ 
bishop of Corinth, with the more solid benefit of the coad- 
jutorship to the archbishojiric of Paris; while he and Mazarin, 
as if feeling that they would one day be engaged in a. struggle 
mutually to destroy each other, which it would be well to put 
off as long as possible, dis^dayed the greatest civility and 
kindness in aU their communications; and he, who erb long 
was to levy war against Anne of Austria, and cause a price 
to be offered for the cardinal’s head, dined every week with 
the queen’s favourite and returned all his civilities in kind. 

At the time of ithe arrest of the Duke de Beaufort, Louis 
Xl^was just upon the eve of accomplishing his fifth year; 
and, under the guardianship *'of his mother, had three subor¬ 
dinate grades of directors. Mazarin was superintendent of 
his education, the Marqjiis de Villeroy his governor, and the 
famous Perefixe, Abbe de Beaumont and historian of Henry 
IV., his preceptor! 

In the quarrels between Anne of Austria and Madame de 
Hautefort, <j^oHe-manteau^ La Porte, had taken so direct 
a share, and his remonstrances in regard to Mazarin had 
■been, according to his own account, so harsH, that he himself 
seems to have been astonjshed that he als{) was not dismissed 
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from the court. On the contrary, however, Mazarin, though 
acquainted with his opposition, allowed him to remain; and 
Anne of Austria, in gratitude for his former sufferings in her 
cause, appointed him first valet-de-chambre to the young 
king. We thus have gained some curious information regard¬ 
ing the early life of Louis XIV., which, when animosity to¬ 
wards Mazaiin does not bias the historian, may, it is admitted, 
be fully depended upon. 

At the age of seven years, the princes of the royal family 
were, according to the old chivalrous custom, withdrawn from 
the hands of women, and placed imder the direction of men; 
and at the usual period the governor, the preceptor, and the 
valets-de-chambre entered upon the discharge of their various 
offices. At first the young monarch found the change dis¬ 
agreeable, and seemed surprised to find that Ija Porto was to 
sleep ill his chamber; he was more annoyed still on discover¬ 
ing that his new companion could not tell him stories to send 
him to sleep as his female attendants had been in the habit 
of doing, and poor La Porte was equally embarrassed. He 
applied, however, to the queen for permission to read to the 
young monarch tiU sleep fell upon him; and, having obtained 
her consent, he applied to Perefixe to give him ^uch a book 
as he thought proper for the purpose he proposed. The pre¬ 
ceptor put into his hands the History of Prance, by Mezerai, 
from which La Porte continued to tead to him for some time 
every night. At first, in order to gain the young king’s 
attention, Ims affected the tone of one telling a story; but 
Louiik soon began to take an interest in the history of his 
]iredecessors, to apply the tale to himself, and became ex¬ 
tremely angry if any one reproached him with fieing a speond 
Louis the Slothful. It appears, however, that this course of 
instruction, the best perhaps which by any chance could l;ave 
been given to a youthful monarch, was by do means palatable 
to Mazarin, who saw in the development of the king’s ptWBrs 
of mind, and in the risi/ig up of a right ambition within him, 
the overthrow or diminution, at some future time, ofithis own 
authority. Amongst many proofs ftf this fact,*vi'e are told 
that, one day, at Fontainebleau, after th& king had gone to 
bed, the cardinal passed through his chamber in order to 
avoid the cr(\w'd in the other apartments. La Porte was 
reading by the kjng’^ bed-side at the time; but, the moment 
that Louis saw the minister enter, he shut his eyes and pre¬ 
tended to be asleep. Mazarin paused for a moment, and 
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asked La Forte what he had been reading; on whi^h the 
attendant replied, that it was the History of France which 
he read nightly to the king, who could not go to sleep with¬ 
out having some story told to him. The minister made no 
reply, but turned away sharj^y, and said to those about him, 
when he reached his own apmrtments, that La Porte chose to 
play the governor of the king and teach him history. 

La Porte, however, was not to be deterred from what he 
considered his duty, and proceeded in the same course. In 
other respects also he assures us that he endeavoured to 
liaise and uphold the character of the king, by correcting at 
once in infancy all those little errors w’hicb, if suffered to go 
on into youth, become great faults, and (^'ten in manhood end 
in vices or crimes; and having remarked that Louis in all his 
little games chose to play the personage of the lackey, he one 
day in the midst of their sport put on his hat before the 
monarch, and sat down in his chair. 

It would appear that the feeling which led the young king 
to choose the valet for his favourite personage, was by no 
means humility, and he became so angry with La Porte for 
sitting down in his scat with his hat on, that he ran in haste 
to the qu^n-regent to complain of his servant’s insolence. 
La Porte was called, and the queen demanded, with a smile, 
why he sat down before the king and remained covered in his 
presence. La Porte replied, that in all his games the king 
would take the character of the valet, and that, wlien his 
majesty acted the servant’s part, it was but reasonable the 
servant should act the king’s. The queen was struct, and 
severely reproached her son for lowness of taste. It is not 
improbable that this very incident guarded Louis against that 
shy pride of which perliaps his choice of the valet’s part was 
a tj^it, which was certainly one of the groat vices of his father, 
Louis Xlll., and* of which he himself gave such indications 
dCirn^* his youth as to induce the courtiers to believe that he 
would always be governed by favourites or ministers. 

The enmity of La Porte towards Mazarin is so evident 
throughout ^is memoirsj that we could not justly receive his 
accounts of the impediments which the cardinal threw in the 
way of effort to improve the king’s mind, unless they were 
confirmed by the general testimony of all the,writers of the 
time. Such, however, is the case, an(j[ many parts of the 
monarch’s after-life confirm but too strongly such statements 
as the following:—**As the king grow up,” says La Porto^ 
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** the cftre which they took of his education increase^i, and 
spies were placed about his person, not, indeed, out of fear 
t^t he should be amused with evil things, but out of fear 
that he should be inspired with good sentiments; for in those 
days the greatest crime of which a man could render himself 
culpable was to make the king Idnderstand that in justice he 
was no further the master than inasntuch as he rendered 
himself w^orthy of being so. Good Dooks were seen with os 
much suspicion m his cabinet as good people, and the beauti¬ 
ful Boyal Catechism of Monsieur Godeau was no sooner 
there than it disappeq,red witliout any one knowing what had 
become of it.” La Porte, however,does justice to Perefixe,w'ho 
exerted himself, he declares, to execute his task of pi’cceptor 
with zeal and fidelity^ but the other persons who were about 
the young monarch, with the excejition of Dumont, one of the 
sub-governors, laboured hard, it would appear, to make Louis 
forget as fast as possible the good instructions of his preceptor. 

"When the power, indeed, of Mazarin was fully established, 
ho did not scruple openly to discountenance the efforts of 
Perofixe to form th,e mind of his pupil for the great task he 
was destined to execute; and the preceptor having one day 
been tempted to apply to the minister, as superintendent of 
the young king’s education, begging him to remonstrate wdth 
him on his want of application, and adding that it was to be 
feared such a liabit woidd in after years have its efiect in the 
greater affairs of state, Mazarin replied, “ Do not trouble 
yourself! liely upon me, he will only know too much; for, 
when he conies to the council, he asks me a hundred questions 
in regard t(? the matter in debate.” , 

The old Marechal de Villeroy, his governor, |^ave the car¬ 
dinal no apprehensions in regard to tHe improvement which 
Louis might make under his immediate instructions; for jiis 
complaisance towards the infant king was sd profound that he 
took care to contradict him in npthing, sometimes appreV^JJg 
the remonstrances made by others, but never venturing to lec¬ 
ture his royal charge himself. Louis w'as not blind* to his 
sycophancy, often laughing at it openly, and remsuking that, 
when he spoke to his governor, the reply was alw ays, “ Yes, 
sire!” even before it was possible for Villeroy to know w hat 
he was about to say. Nevertheless the feelings which the con¬ 
duct of VilleroJ^ inspired wrere very different ftom those which 
Louis conceived tpwa^ds Mazarin. Though he certainly in no 
degree respected his governor, he showed through life much 
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attachment both to Yilleroy and to his family. ^ To Mazarin 
he might feel grateful as to a minister, and his talents and 
abilities he might admire and value; but there can be little 
doubt that he felt no personal liking towards the man. 

Besides the fact which we have already mentioned, of his 
shutting his eyes and affectillg to be asleep when the cardinal 
entered his cliamber, various traits of his dislike for Mazarin 
are recorded; and all who were in any way connected with 
that minister seemed more or less the objects of his aversion 
during his early years. 

, Maucini, Mazarin’s nephew, who had been placed with him 
by his uncle, w'as an object of extraordinary dislike to the 
young monarch. But a trait of resolution and firmness on 
the part of the infant king in not betraying one of his at¬ 
tendants is worthy of particular remark, as it not only displays 
the first signs of peculiar qualities in his own character, which 
were afterwards apparent, but contrasts him strongly with his 
father, and with his uncle, the Duke of Orleans, both of whom, 
though in different degrees, were guilty of yielding the inte¬ 
rests of their dearest friends to any one vho overawed them. 

One day, having seen Mazarin pass along the terrace at 
Compiegne with an almost royal suite, Louis exclaimed, suf¬ 
ficiently loud for Le Plessis, cne of the cardinal's creatures, 
to hear, “ Look at the Grand Turk going along!" Le Flcssis 
informed the cardinal, and the cardinal told the queen, who, 
feeling quite sure that the nickname which Louis had be¬ 
stowed upon Mazarin had been suggested hj spme one else, 
insisted upon her son informing her who it was that h^ first 
applied that term to the minister. The king, hoiifever, would 
not tell, and neither the anger nor the persuasions of his 
mother would induce him to confess. He had recourse to 
every little childish evasion, sometimes laying it was one per¬ 
sonage of ^a fairy-tale, sometimes another, but never naming 
'4ue about the court; aud, though aU unused to see his 
mother angry, he held firm to the last. Neither did he fear 
on various occasions to show his childish aversion for Maz^n, 
and, if we may believe La Porte, he more than once made use 
of expressions which, though couched in childish terns, dis¬ 
played almost more than childish acuteness in regard to the 

S and authority which Mazarin gradually assumed. The 
d confession of La Porte, indeed, that^ he'* did his best to 
keep up these feelings in the mind of ^he .young king, gives 
an air of probability, to the rest of his account. 
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Although surrounded by officers and attendants, and ac¬ 
companied by a minister who now displayed all the ma^id- 
cence and luxury of an eastern potentate, Louis himself, either 
from the negligence of Mozarin, or from calculations on the 

E ort of that minister, the secret of which we do not know, was 
ept in a state of penury to wMch few of the sons of his no¬ 
bility were exposed. The sheets upon his bed, we are told, 
w'ere often in his youth so worn by age that his feet passed 
through them in every part; and lor three years he was suf¬ 
fered to wear, winter and summer, the same dressing-gown, 
lined with the fur called miniver, which, in the end, only caiiw^ 
half-way down his leg. His carriages w'ere so old and so worn 
that the large leathern coverings over the doors w ere quite 
torn aw’ay; and whefi their state W'as one day pointed out to 
him, he reddened with anger. He did not fail at night to com¬ 
plain both to the queen and Mazarin, and, though still a boy, 
spoke in such strong terms as to compel them to order im¬ 
mediately five new carriages to be prepared for his use. 

A^oltnire declares that he only showed, during his youth, 
one trait by w hich j;he most far-seeing could have anticipated 
the resolution and firmness which ho afterwards displayed; 
but it appears to me that, even in regard to his inf|incy, there 
are well-authenticated anecdot'*s enough to show that his cha¬ 
racter w'as formed very early, and tliat whatever means were 
taken to master and subdue it could only be effectual for a 
time. 

The resolution which he displayed on vtirious occasions, and 
which was so strongly contrasted with the character of his 
father and tif his uncle, was probably derived from his mother, 
Anne of Austria, in w'hom it amounted to obstinacyIn 
Louis it was tempered both by the mofe yielding character of 
his father, and by the^circumstances under which he was edu¬ 
cated. But, nevertheless, from the period of his refusal to re¬ 
veal the person who had applied, to Mazarin a contempfciffiTlB' 
epithet wo trace the same spirit throughout his whole life, 
breaking out during his infancy and youth in occasional acts 
of determination, both in opposition-»to his own fieelings and 
to the influence of others; during his manhood in the pursuit 
of fixed purpose8,in firm adherence to those whom he esteemed, 
and in utter disregard of all interested attempts to shake them 
in his favour; And, during his age, in the firm hquanimity with 
which he struggled with difficulties, dangers, and reverses, and 
maintained with generous ‘^pertinacity his attachment to the 
frUen and unfortunate house of Stumrt. 

VOL. I. K 
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In the mean time, while the course of Louis’s early years 
passed in the manner which we have attempted to ahow, 
Mazarin, during the fair days of the regency, was gradually 
putting forth tlie grasping and the ambitious character which 
he had successfully concealed in his ascent to power. It is 
fm* more easy to veil man’^’ native disposition in a gradual 
rise, than when risen. In the one, we conceal our passions 
and our purposes, our tastes and our designs, with a view to 
obtain their gratification. "When risen, the moment seems 
come to enjoy the object of concealment accomplished; and 
ij is hard for the mind of man to believe that that which is 
gained by deceit, generally requires the same deceit to retain 
it. Thus we have in ourselves an enemy who betrays us; 
but even were not that the case, and ccfald the ambitious or 
the ostentatious man be convinced that it was as necessary 
to hide his ambition and to veil his ostentation when risen as 
in rising, he would still, in aU probability, be discovered; for 
although the eyes of rivals in the paths of fame and emolu¬ 
ment, favour and power, are always sharp-sighted for our 
defects, and their tongues eager to exposq those faults which 
their penetration has discovered or their malignity invented, 
yet, when we have left them all behind, and stand on high, 
apparently above their reach, we are in fact but elevated to 
give them the better opportunity of demonstrating our fail¬ 
ings, where Envy is surccto increase our enemies, where De¬ 
traction has a fair aim for every missile she chooses to cast 
against us, where the eyes of all men can scun us minutely 
with those magnifying-glasses which Jealousy and Malice are 
always prompt to supply for the purpose of displaying the 
follies and weaknesses of others. 

Calmly and gradually Mazarin had engrossed all the power 
of the state, and he now sought to enjoy at ease the autho- 
rily he had acquit ed and the wealth which ho had at his com- 
His suite was increaped, his manner of living became 
more sumptuous, he grew difficult of access, and less disposed to 
grant fi^ours to those who asked them than in the times when 
they might ^e considered as the purchase-money of the post 
at which he aimed^ The cabal of the Importants had afforded 
him an excuse for being careful of his person, and as early as 
the beginning of 1644 he employed the celebrated Eabert to 
organise a guard for his service. At the same tifhe, apparently 
considering the administration of Frandb as^a mine of wealth 
of which he had acquired full and Complete possessipn, he sent 
for his nephews and uects from their natiye land, to share in 
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the good things whereof he had the sole disposition. Mn- 
zarin, nevertheless, retained for a considerable time not only 
the influence that he had at first acquired, but the good will 
of the parliament and of the people ; and enjoyed at once the 
fruits of Bichelieu’s vigorous administration, and of the peo¬ 
ple’s satisfaction at being delivered therefrom, “ The happi¬ 
ness of individuals,” says a graphic writer of that day, “ seemed 
fully assured by the public prosperity. The perfect union of 
the royal family secured intemivl repose. The battle of Ro- 
croi had annihilated the infantry of Spain for centuries ; the 
cavalry of the Empire could no longer stand before the Wei- 
marians. Oue saw upon the steps of the throne, whence* the 
sharp and redoutable Richelieu had thundered at, rather than 
governed human beings, a gentle and benign successor, who 
had no decided will, who was in despair that his dignity as a 
cardinal did not permit him to humble himself as much as he 
could have wished before all the world, and w'ho passed 
through the streets with but two little lackeys behind his 
carriage.” 

Such had been Mazarin’s conduct at first, and the influ¬ 
ence thus acquired w'as prolonged rather than shaken by the 
arrest of the Duke of Beaufort; for that act so strongly con¬ 
trasted Mazarin’s moderatioja with his poorer, that, to use the 
words of De Retz, “ people felt obliged to the minister for not 
putting some one in prison evei%weck, and attributed to the 
gentleness of his nature the want of opportunities of doing 
evil. It miwt be allowed that he seconded very skilfully his 
good fortflne. He used every appearance requisite to cause 
it t6 be believed that he had been forced to that resohition 
(the arrest of Beaufort, Ac.) ; that the couneils of Monsieur 
and the Prince (de Conde) had prtwailcd in the minfi of the 
queen against his advice. He appeared still more moderate, 
more civil, and more open the day after that act. Access 
to him was quite free ; persons dined with him as wif^tlii^- 
vate individual; he Relaxed much even of the state of the 
most ordinary cardinals.” ^ 

Little or no notice was taken qf the establishment of hia 
guards, and, for the time, the increasing splendour which be¬ 
came apparent in his manner of living passed also unre-* 
marked. But the display of wealth and luxury in the midst 
of a population groaning under severe taxation w ill in the end 
raise up envy f and the people began to murmur at the govern¬ 
ment they had so lately* applauded. 

k2. 
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On tlie eve of a great political convulsion, both Mazaiin 
and the queen shut their eyes to the approach of those storms 
which were fast sweeping over the sCy, and gave no heed to 
the number of enemies which were increasing round their 
path while their friends fell off or lost their zeal. Yet the 
course of events had greatly tdianged the position of the 
minister ere the close of the year 1647, and had introduced 
that spirit of disunion into the court which soon found a 
genial sphere of action in the commotions of the Fronde. 

For the preservation of tranquillity and of his own au- 
thoritjr, Mazarin had much to rely on; but there was, at the 
samb time, much that he had to fear, and the dangers which 
threatened him were greatly attributable to the very poKcy 
which he had himself pursued. After thfe cabal of the Im- 
portants had been completely destroyed, and his own power 
fixed upon a strong basis, the council of state comprised only 
two persons, besides himself, who possessed any real power; 
these were the Duke of Orleans, and the Prince do Conde, 
father of tlie great commander. The Duke of Longueville, 
indeed, was sufficiently powerful in the state to be worthy of 
some degree of management; but his influence in the council 
was, as yet, only that w'hich Mazarin suffered him to possess 
in order to refcain him in his intefests. 

The Prince do Conde and the Duke of Orleans, then, w ere 
the only persons w’ho could, at all balance the power of the 
queen and her minister; and they could do so only by the 
strictest union between themselves. Such an* union was, 
therefore, dangerous to the individual power of the regent, 
and yet absolutely necessary to the welfare and tranquillity 
of the state; aiwi between the horns of this dilemma, close 
and diflicult to be passed^os they w'ere, Mazarin contrived to 
glide, and to keep himself in safety till th<r death of the elder 
Condd gave a new face to the relations of the court. The 
m ’'4;ljiid::^ihat he took to steer in this difficult course, was to 
SOW’ the seeds of petty dissensions betjween the prince and 
the duke, J?ut never to suffer those dissensions to become 
important, teqiping them up by the roots almost as soon as 
they had sprung up, with the same hand that had planted 
‘them. Thus he never suffered the Duke of Orleans and 
Conde to be so far united as to concert any great measure 
betw een themselves, nor so far divided as to indtice the one 
to oppose the measures of the queen because ^hey were sup¬ 
ported by the other.* 


* La Boclicf'oucaalt. 
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While kept thus far separate, Mazarin could easily deal 
'Writh them both. The Prince de Conde was always to be led 
by his avarice ; the Duke of Orleans always to be conquered 
by his irresolution: and Mazarin possessed another hold 
upon the latter, by the hopes and mars of his favourite the 
Abbe de la Riviere, whom he kept leaping continually at a 
cardinal’s hat, which he dangled before his eyes, but never 
suffered him to attain. 

The same policy which the cardinal pursued towards La 
Riviere was, we find, his common course of action towards 
all the greedy nobles of the French court. During the first 
days of the regency everything had been given away that 
could be given, evewthing had been promised that could be 
promised, and certainly much more than could be performed. 
But as soon as Mazmn felt himself secure in the seat, he 
gradually drew the rein tighter, and suffered the queen’s 
generosity to run away with the light burden of novel power 
no longer. 

As gifts, olficos, and benefices fell in, Mazarin showed liim- 
sclf in no haste to confer them;* well knowing that the 
prospect of obtaining each separate advantage thus held in 
suspense, was a much surer bond between the various claim¬ 
ants and liimself, tlian their sense of obligation when once it 
had been conferred. In short,, he was much more willing to 
trust to men’s sense of their ownrinterest than to their gra¬ 
titude ; and wliile be bestowed the office on no one, he gene¬ 
rally held optliopes to those who had the best claim, if com- 
bined^with the greatest power of serring him. 

It was fine of Mazarin’s great mistakes to believe that 
interest was the sole mover of hurngin beings: he m^de no 
allowance for the starts and plunges of the other passions, 
but fancied that by ibterest ho could guide a whole people in 
whatsoever ivay^ ho thought fit. Thus, ivhile even with his^ 
friends he retained every gift as long as possible in otd’^r'fo 
make it the interest of all the claimants to oblige him, he 
threw a portion of the same powerful essence into the cup of 
those he made his enemies, in ordef to temper lind mitigate 
their hatred, and prevent it from fermenting into revenge. 

Every person who was banished, very soon heard rumours 
that the cardinal was pleased with his demeanour under mis- 
fortime, and 'intended to recal him, if he continued to act 
discreetly :t to £he fiiends of all those who were cast into 
* * BuqrBabntm. f La Porte. 
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prison, hopes were held out of their emancipation, as soon as 
the cardinal’s mind should be tranquillised in reg»d to their 
purposes by the complete submission of their family and ad¬ 
herents. 

There was, nevertheless, a gumber of persons who either 
consulted the dictates of passion rather than of interest, or 
who, being as shrewd calculators as Mazarin himself, saw 
through his objects, learned to disbelieve his promises, and to 
give no ear to the hopes or fears that he held out. This in¬ 
credulity was, of course, greatly increased as time went on, 
and as it was discovered that the minister, having attained 
power, was far less anxious to gratify than when he had been 
seeking it. Men gradually learned, too, to forget the stem 
rule of Richelieu, to lose sight of the beiAfioial change which 
they had felt strongly at first under the milder administra¬ 
tion of Mazarin, to look upon that very mildness as a proof 
of weakness, and to ask themselves whether they could not 
snatch from the tardy hands of the cardinal those good things 
which he seemed in no huiTj' to bestow. 

For nearly two years the state of things remained very 
much as De Retz has depicted it when he says, “ Monsieur 
(the Duke of Orleans) thought himself above taking warning; 
the Prince de Cond6, attached to tho court by his avarice, 
w as willing to believe so likewise; the Duke d’Enguien w^as 
just at the age to go to sleep easily under the shadow of his 
laurels; the Duke de Longueville opened his eyes, but it w'as 
only to shut them again; the Duke of A^enllome thought 
himself too happy onhj to have been exiled; tne Duke of 
Nemours was but a child; the Duke of Guise, ilfewiy come 
back from Brussels, was ruled by Madame do Pons, and be¬ 
lieved that he ruled ^ttl the court; the Duke of Bouillon 
fancied that they w'ould give him ba^k Sedan every day; 
.Turenne was more than satisfied to command the army in 
ireJhiAny; the Duke of Epemon was enchanted to have got 
back into his government and into hts post; Schomberg had 
been alk his life inseparable from everything that was well 
with the coitrt; GrammOnt w'as its slave; and Messieurs De 
Retz, De Vitri, and Do Bassompierre, believed themselves to 
be absolutely in favour, because they were no longer either 
prisoners or exiles. The parliament, delivered from the Car¬ 
dinal de Richelieu, who had kept it at a vcry^low ebb, ima¬ 
gined that the age of gold must be that o? a minister w’ho 
told them every day that the queen would be guided only by 
their counsels.^* ** 
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These things, however, speedily began to change; and each 
of the persons who, so strongly joined together, had been the 
support of the regent and of the state, began to feel a ten¬ 
dency towards separation. The Duke of Orleans had very 
early had a sharp dispute >\i.th the queen and Mazarin upon 
the appointment of Brienne to^he post of secretary of state, 
and the dismissal of his own adherent Chavigni.* That 
wound, however, had soon been healed. Mazarin had be¬ 
stowed upon the discontented prince the government of 
Languedoc, and various other advantages; but ere long a 
quarrel broke out between him and the house of Cond6, 
which was more difficult to cure. On the occasion of some 
insolciice, or some misconstruction, the fiery Duke d’Enguien 
broke the baton of dffice of one of the duke’s officers, and was 
with difficulty witliheld from quarrelling with the court and 
plunging into revolt. 

In the following year, the death of the Duke de Brez6 left 
the post of superintendent of the scasf vacant; and it was 
at once eagerly demanded by the victor of Eocroi, whose 
connexion A\ith thp deceased officer, as well as his important 
services, certainly gave him a claim superior, perhaps, to that 
of anybody else. There were other fish, however, to be caught 
in the political stream; and Mazarin had baited his hook for 
the family of Vendome with the very object which had 
attracted the eyes of D’Eiignien. , Ilis application was, con¬ 
sequently, met by refusal; and the queen, to give time for 
consideration find negotiation, caused the patent of the office 
to he^mride out for herself. Though certainly not satisfied, 
D’Enguiert did not show the same degree of heat W'hich he 
had displayed in his quarrel with the Duke of» Orleans; and 
although his father the Prince de Cohde urged him boldly to 
take arms against tlfe minister who refused him an office to 
w'hich he had so just a title, the young duke remained fran- 
<iuil, retaining, nevertheless, a natural feeling of indigr^s^iisw 
in his heart. , 

Itkaftenii'ards appeared that Mazarin intended to piake the 
post of superintendent, or of admir^^, not only^lie means of 
reconciling the house of Venddme to th^ crown, but also of 
uniting himself to that high family in such a manner as to 
secure himself support in any moment of need. Ilis purpose 
was to marry his niece to the Duke of Meremur, eldest son 
)f the Duke of yendome. The admiralty was to be given to 
* Brieoae. ^ He ^as called Admiral of France, by courtesy. 
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the father, with the survivorship assured to the second son, 
the Puke of Beaufort; and thus both gratitude and interest 
would hind the son and grandsons of Henry lY. to the 
interests of the minister. This piu*pose, however, was kept 
secret at the time, and not divulged, it would seem, till after 
the w’ar of Paris. It was, tlfen, however, communicated to 
Cdnd4, and was so evidently against the policy of his house 
that it met with immediate and severe opposition.* 

The Duke of Longueville, also, was greatly offended, not 
long after, by being refused the important post of colonel 
of the Swiss, which became vacant by the death of Bas- 
sofnpierre, and wliich was bestowed upon tlie Mar6chal de 
Schomberg. 

The diferencos of Mazarin with then Duke do Bouillon 
w’ere of much older standing. That prince, deeply implicated 
in the conspiracy of Cinqrnara, had consented, in order to 
save his life, to sacrifice his independent principality of Sedan, 
receiving a promise of full compensation by territories to be 
given him within the kingdom of France itself. These terri¬ 
tories had never yet been assigned, the Duke of Bouillon 
himself raising as many obstacles as the court of France, and 
hoping after the death of Bichelieu to recover, from what he 
wrongly imftgined the less tenacious hands of his successor, 
the restitution of his independent sovereignty. For this he 
continually wrought both qpenly and privately; he negotiated 
with Mazarin, he kept up communications with the inha¬ 
bitants of Sedan and the neighbouring territories, and, at 
length finding these means unsuccessful, he wifudrew^ from 
the court of France, and threw himself upon tho^protection 
of the Bomam sec. An officer, how'ever, had been placed in 
Sedad^ whoso prompt and vigorous character, and clearsighted 
political views, not only enabled Mazarim to turn the duko*s 
proceedings against himself, but gave the minister the 
•‘J'isaosigfist encouragement and support in his purpose of hold¬ 
ing fast that important fortress for,, the crown of France. 
This of^er wras Fabert; and no sooner had the Duke de 
Bouillon retired to Bougie than he and Mazarin seized the 

* For these statementb regarding the Prince de Condd, see Bussy, Lenet, and 
De Betz, each throwing some light upon the other; likewise the account of the 
Count de Brienne, who was charged to communicate the queen's refusal to the 
old Pnnee de Gond^, and to soften it, as far as possible, to hij.a and to his son. 
The prince, however, became vehemently enraged, qnd i;ptired to Dijon; aftei 
which he only once more appeared at court while the iToyal family were af 
Fontainebleau ' 
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occasion of exacting from the citizen of Sedan the oath of 
allegiance to the Kings of Prance—an oath which thej had 
never yet taken.* 

This proceeding, of course, alienated more than ever the- 
Duke de Bouillon, and naturally had a tendency to irritate 
his brother Turenne. Neithe^^^f them, however, were suffi¬ 
ciently strong, even if they were disimscd, at that time to enter 
into open rebellion against the court of Prance. Neverthe¬ 
less, the great and extraordinary talents of each, both political 
and military, rendered them even of more importance than 
they would have been merely on account of their high rank, 
possessions, or connexions; and thus, before the coinmente- 
nient of serious disputes with the parliament, Mazarin had 
alienated some of tl\p most talented and most influential men. 
in Prance. 

Cond6, Turenne, and Longueville, were at best doubtful 
friends; while the faction comprising Vend6me, Mercceur, 
Beaufort, Nemours, Chevreuse, IVl ontbazon, and a thousand 
other celebrated names, wdth more than one-half the wit and 
beauty of the capital, was openly aiTayed against him. 

The destruction*of the feudal system had by this time been 
rendered so flir complete, that although wealth, rank, and 
favour were sure to find followers, yet much of the influence 
of the great leaders depended upon their popularity. They 
could no longer bring their own vassals and tenantry, willing 
or unwilling, to serve even against'tlic crown i1 s(;lf, but were 
obliged to defend for their retinue on a number of inferior 
nobles, who in the present casci were of course biassed by 
their feeli^jgs towards the minister. Amongst these Mazarin 
had rendered himself anything but poj)ular. Jle had, we are 
informed by Bussy, accpiired the m§an habit of exacting a 
certain pecuniaiy fi^e upon ev(*ry appointment made by tho 
crown, which disgusted even those for jvhom he obtained 
favours, and made them consider anything he granted as sold.,^ 
not given. His extreme and predetermined slowne^,'^als6, 
was another cause of p^eat complaint and irritation, and of 
much animosity towards him. • 

Whenever anything was demandcH at Mazarih’s hands, hia 
first thought appeared to be how ho could evade grtmting it 
till such time as he had insured, by so doing, the greatest por¬ 
tion of benefit to himself that could be tl^ence derived. It 
Lsed to be one of his common sayings, “ Time and./will bring 
* * eVie de Fabert. 
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it about.” But though procrastination may, doubtless, be veiy 
useful to every minister on particular occasions, nothing was 
so well calculated to make him generally hated by an impa¬ 
tient and irritable nation like the Erench, as the constant habit 


of delaying, and the refusal of all explicit answer on matters 
in which the deepest interest^ of individuals were concerned. 

Another point in the character of Mazarin which was soon 
perceived by the French people was a degree of timidity, not 
reaching the height of personal cowardice, but sufficient to 
make him yield to clamour and outcry. His determinations 
were not always sustained with vigour; and it would seem that 
this want of resolution did not proceed from any doubt or he¬ 
sitation in regard to the soundness of his own views, but from 
a consciousness of his own ignorance in regard to the laws and 
manners of France, and from an apprehension of putting him¬ 
self in circumstances of danger and difficulty without knowing 
it. A few instances of this timidity were sufficient to convince 
the swarms of courtiers which infested the French capital that 
means might always be found of driving Mazai'in, by fear, to 
any object which they might have in view, and at the same 
time tended to render him contemptible—tlte most sure means 


of increasing the number of his enemies. 

People new began to demand with insolence, and to bear 
any refusal with loud and angry murmurs. Every voice that 
was raised called out of silence ten or twelve more. Nothing 
was heard but the most acrimonious epithets applied to the 
minister; and every complaint and tale of grievances, whether 
true or false, was greedily listened to, and added another shade 
to the deepening enmity against the cardinal. «Thufi the 
greater part o^, the court, which, but a few years before, had 
been, to use the expression of He Betz, all Mazarin^ had now 
abandoned the idol of the day, and ma^^ a devil out of the 
same materials wljich they had been willing for a time to 
jQea mp into a god. 

Thei^ aie two methods of obtaining public enmity. The 


first and most obvious is by committing those obnoxious acts 
which afilct the whole body of the public in general, or some 
very large potion thereof. The second is by making such a 
great number of iitdividual enemies as to spread a general 
feeling of dislike through the public; for enmity towards a 
minister is ever n^ore or less an infectious disease; and in the 


days of Mazarin, when the country in general was led by a 
number of nobles and their adherents, thd disease might 
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amount to a pestilence, communicated from master to man 
through a thousand different branches. I hare now attempted 
to show that Mazarin, partly by his own fault, though'partly, 
undoubtedly, by the faults and exactions of others, had t^ady 
raised up against himself a large portion of the most talented 
and most influential men at the cifUrt of IVance, and, by court* 
ing or incurring the enmity of individuals, had drawn upon 
himself a torrent of public odium. 

It further remains to be shown how, by committing acts, 
which affected the whole public, and especially several large 
and important bodies thereof, he drew upon himself another 
kind of detestation still more general and more dangerous*. 
Before I proceed to notice those acts, however, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to speak of on® individual, between whom and Mazarin 
grew up a sort of enmity apart, and who may be considered 
the cun of the system round which revolved all the minor orbs 
winch shone upon that civil w^ar W'hich was known under the 
name of the War of the Fronde. This w'as Gondi, afterw'ards 
Cardinal de Ketz, who saw the ranks of his faction fiUed at 
different times by Jhe most opposite characters, who beheld 
swords draw'n for him one day which w'ere drawn against him 
the next, and who lived to witness all the most implacable ene¬ 
mies of Mazarin become that minister’s friends and very 
humble servants, while he himself retained his enmity to the 
last, expiated it in exile and poverty, and recorded it in many 
a pungent sarcasm almost with his dying hand. 

During the latter five or six years of the rule of Bichelieu, 
a young man of high and influential family, named the Abbe 
do Ketz, hitd been struggling to be a conspirator, and had laid 
out various plans of revolt, which were to begip in assassina¬ 
tion, and go on to civil war, without having attained, with all 
his efforts, the distinction either of the dungeon or the block. 
With equal zeal, but equal disappointment, he had laboured 
to drive the ecclesiastical authorities, by the display of a licep-^, 
tious course of life, wljich was congenial to his tastes and 
w ishes, and by the affectation of a sanguinary spirit, w'hich 
was not so, to strip off the clerical rq]be which liad been forced 
njjon liim against his will. But the churchman’s gown ad¬ 
hered to him like the garment of Nessus 1;o Hercules of old; 
and, notwithstanding duels and intrigues, he found himself 
still the Abh6 de Ketz at the commencement of the regency, 
with no prospeej bfifore him but the life of an ecclesiastic. 
Under these circumstances he made up his mind to resist his 
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fate no longer, and obtained from the queen an office which 
had been solicited for him even before the death of Louis Xlll., 
and was now at once granted by the regent. He was appointed, 
as I have elsewhere said, titular Archbishop of Corinth, and 
coadjutor to his own uncle, the Archbishop of Paris. This 
office rendered him, in fact, Metropolitan, whenever his uncle, 
a man eaten up wdth vices and foibles, and incapacitated by 
age, was absent from his post; gave him, even when the arch¬ 
bishop was in Paris, pow'er only second to his throughout the 
diocese; and insured to him the re^rersion of the dignity on 
hisuncle*s death. 

• For some time after his nomination He Hetz remained 
apparently grateful to the regent, and attached to Mazarin. 
He dined every week with the minister, wisely refused to 
take any part in the cabal of the Importants, and demeaned 
himself in all tilings towards the government with due reve¬ 
rence and propriety. His daring and intriguing character, 
however, were well knowTi, and it soon became apparent to 
Mazarin that He ll(*tz wras seeking to raise the station of 
Archbishop of Paris from the dust, into which the weakness 
of his uncle had cast it, and to increase his ow'ii influence and 
power throughout the diocese. 

Such objv)cts, had they gone no further, might have been 
looked upon as laudable ; but Mazarin seems to have under¬ 
stood the factious and aipbitious character of the prelate at 
once, and to have known that with He Ketz the possession of 
power could only lead to the attenqit to obtsnii more. An 
effort made to ameliorate the state of spiritual instruction in 
the metropolis, by examining all the priests of the diocese, 
retaining thosp w^ho proved themselves capable of their high 
ministry, instructing those who were likely to become capable 
by care, and removing those who w'c're absolutely incapable to 
houses of religioufl retreat, attracted the attention of the 
..cfliprii ^ and though no measure could have been devised that 
was likely to prove more salutary, yel; the lustre which it shed 
upon its projector was so great, and the influence likely to 
follow was sp importani^ that jealousy and suspicion were 
awakened in the bosom of Mazarin. Believing, perhaps 
rightly, that an increase of authority w^as w’hat He Betz really 
aimed at, he induced the prelate’s feeble uncle to stop the 
very beneficial pnoceedings which were already feoing on, and 
to forbid their renewal for the future. * * 

De Betz was naturally piqued at the opposition shpwn tohia 
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best designs ; and it was not long ere an opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself* of mortifying the court in return. In a general 
assembly of the clergy, which took place in 1646, De Retz 
appeared as diocesan, and a question was very soon agitated 
—whether by his suggestion or not, does not appear—^which 
was well calculated to give pain tb the regent and offence to 
the minister. In a former assembly, at Mantes, Richelieu, 
not finding the clergy quite so complaisant as he could have 
desired, took summary means of reducing it to obedience, by 
exiling six of the most intractable prelates. 

This proceeding was justly looked upon by the clergy of 
Prance as a notorious violation of their rights and privileges,* 
and it was proposed at the meeting in 1645 to pay a tribute 
to the integrity of thoi six who had been exiled, by inviting 
tlunn to take a seat in the existing assembly, although they 
bad not been sent tliither as deputies. "With whom the pro¬ 
posal originated, as 1 have before said, does not appear; but 
certain it is, that De Retz was the person who moved it in 
public assembly, in a long and elaborate speech: and there 
can be little doubt that he was well aware that the measure 
would be displeasing* to the queen, and still more so to Ma- 
zariii, whose interest of course it was that all the arbitrary 
acts of his predecessor, wdiether he followed the saihe course 
of policy or not, should remain as unimpugned precedents in 
case of necessity. ’ ^ 

Such an act of course brought down upon the head of De 
Relz the indignation of the court, which was greatly increased 
by the condiu*t of the prelate in regard tO' the marriage of 
the beatrtifulJVIarie de G-onzaga to the King of Poland. In 
the absence of his uncle, De Retz refused the uae of the ca¬ 
thedral for that ceremony, if performed*by any one but the 
arerhbishop or coadjutoii 

.\iler some very sharp disputes, Mazarin»and the queen 
kt‘pt the prelate amused with fair words, while they obtained > 
fipm his uncle an express jorder fdr the uae of the cathedral. 
JVot satisfied with this, however, De Retz instigated the^chap- 
tcr, who claimed a distinct right over lj}ie choir, to trefuse to 
giyt> it up ; and Mazarin, finding difficulties increase, deter¬ 
mined to have the marriage celebrated in tfie chapel of the 
palace, declaring that the grand almoner w as bishop thereof. 
This brought a* still more important point into mscussion. 
De Retz asserted the right of the Archbishops of Paris, and 
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declaring that no other bishop had power within their diocese, 
notified to Marie de G-onzaga, that, if she married without 
his license, he would declare her marriage nuU. His resist¬ 
ance was crowned with success: the court was obliged to 
yield; and the Polish bishop, who had been sent to perform 
the ceremony, was forced flo apply to De Betz for a written 
permission to officiate in the Palais Boyal. 

To have humbled the government was a great and gratify* 
ing triumph to De Betz, and an act which of course raised him 
high in the esteem of the clergy of Paris. He lost himself, 
however, for ever with the court. No future services could 
efface the impression of his victory, but rather, on the con¬ 
trary, aggravated the offence; for if it be difficult to triumph 
over our equals and efface the act b^aBer obligations, it is 
impossible to triumph over our superiors without rendering 
every after service done to them an addition to our triumph 
and their mortification. 

The queen and Mazarin could of course never forget this 
proceeding; and the support which the coadjutor gave them 
shortly after, in regard to the gratuitous gift of the clergy to 
the crown, only made them hate De Betz the more, and en¬ 
tertain a greater degree of jealousy tow^ards him from the 
power thftt it showed him to possess. Having thus made 
enemies of the regent and her minister, De Betz proceeded 
to call upon himself thp eiimity of the Duke of Orleans, in 
regard to a point of precedence in the cathedral. 

The duke, fluctuating and uncertain, had first treated the 
matter as a trifle, as it deserved; but hehimselft—being in fact 
nothing but a case for other men’s passions, in a* moment 
blown up, and in a moment reduced to nothing—was speedily 
stifhulated by La Bivifere to take up the question with De 
Betz in a very high tone, to insist upon his going to Notre 
Dame for the purpose of yielding him precedence before the 
ipiiblic, and to threaten, if he resisted, to have him forcibly 
carried off by his guards, and compelled to make the submis¬ 
sion i^equired. This threat brought forth that trait in the 
character ,of De Betz ;sffiich is the only point that renders the 
quarrel worthy of record. He was known to be factious, tur¬ 
bulent, and determined; but how far his daring spirit would 
cany him had not yet been fuUy ascertained. No sooner did 
he hear this threat on the part of the D^ike^)f Orleans, than 
he assembled a multitude of gentlemen {ittached to himselj^ 
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kept them armed in Hs house, and prepared to oppose force 
to force in his quarrel with the duke. 

The young and impetuous D’Enguien, who was at that 
time in a state of suspended hostility with the Duke of Or¬ 
leans, took part with De Ketz, and publicly declared that he 
would not suffer him to be i]i>treated; and his father the 
Prince d,e Cond6, terrified at an open rupture between his son 
and the lieutenant-general of the kingdom, proceeded to the 
house of De Betz in order to use his eloquence for the pur- 

S ose of persuading the prelate to make some apology to the 
uke. He found the coadjutor’s residence filled with armed 
men; which more than ever alarmed him in regard to his sdn« 
De Betz affected to yield to his devotion for the royal fa¬ 
mily, and declared that sooner than cause a division amongst 
them, he would do anything that did not imply an abandon¬ 
ment of the rights oi the archbishopric. lie accordingly 
agreed to go to the duke and explain to him, that he was 
only defending the order of the church; and that though he 
was obliged to maintain his pre-eminence in the cathedr^, he 
was ready to yield him precedence on every other occasion. 

The duke rcceivfed this apology in very good part, and de¬ 
clared himself perfectly satisfied; but Mazarin and the queen, 
who had taken an active share in the discussion,*were by no 
means equally contented; and the promptitude and determi¬ 
nation with which Do Betz had armed his house and prepared 
for resistance wrere forgotten by no^party, and had a due effect 
upon the minds of all. 

Another •occasion of quarrel between the coadjutor and 
Mazafin tQok place about the same time, in regard to the re¬ 
establishment of the Bishop of Leon in the s^e of w'hich he 
had been dispossessed by the Cardinal de Bichelieu; aad the 
former again triumphed by the aid of the Duke d’Enguien. 
All this took place while the court was otherwise in perfect 
tranquillity; so that by the time that Mazarin, by his pub)^ 
acts—as well those committed, as those sanctioned* by his 
authority—^had brought upon himself and upon the queen- 
regent the animosity of large bodies in the sta^ and of the 
people in general, he and De Betz*had cleared away all the 
mists of apparent co-operation and fnendship between them 
with which the regency had begun, and stood forth, like the 
elephant and^rhinoceros, the natural enemies of each other; 
the one possessing jthe greater bulk and strength, but the 
other covered with an impenetrable armour of subtle and per¬ 
severing policy, and armed with {^weapon, the royal favour, 
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which, though single, was at least equal to all the tusks and 
trunk of his adyersary. 

Voltaire declares that the wars of the Fronde commenced 
about a little money: but the little money was merely the 
pretext. The real question was one of very much greater 
importance. Each age has^its characteristic event; some 
movement, some struggle, some effort in the field of policy, 
literature, science, or social improvement. That age was the 
age of struggle between the royal prerogative and the liberties 
of the people—or, to put it in more general terms, between 
the portion of power lent by great masses to individuals for 
the preservation and regulation of the whole, and the inherent 
power of the masses exerted to recal a part of that w'hich had 
Deen confided or yielded to individuals. + 

In Spain, the revolt of Catalonia, the resistance of Arragon, 
the insurrection of Portugal, all bore more or less the same 
character. In Q-ermany, though the people w ere but little 
concerned, the struggle was taking place a step above—be¬ 
tween the princes of the confederation and their head. 

In England, Naseby and Newbury, and Marston Moor, the 
imprisonment of Charles, the mock trial, and the block at 
Whitehall, showred where the struggle was carried on by a 
reasoning, determined, and fijarless people, till the settlement 
of the question for the time w as written in the blood of the 
martyr to his prerogative. It is a great misfortune, that in 
aU forms of government which have yet been invented, except 
that of a pure despotism or a state of barbariL-m, the public 
welfare has always been obliged to be held so nicely suspended, 
like the fabled coffin of Mahomet, betw^een tw'o contending 
powers, that the least disturbance of the balance produces a 
violent concussion, and^ngenders the necessity of a new’ ad¬ 
justment. Through the whole world, up to the period of w’hich 
we ^eak, the prer«,gative of the crown had either increased by 
,the grasping of various monarchs, and by the faU of interme¬ 
diate powers; or had been left at the point where it had been 
placed in,former ages, while the moral authority of the people 
had become ^greater: and in either case the balance was de¬ 
stroyed, and a struggle could not be avoided. 

This was peculiarly the case with France. There the ex¬ 
tent of the royal authority was uncertain, and the rights of 
the people disallowed, except inasmuch as onfi body in the 
state had always, from time to time, cMme^ a powrer of re¬ 
sisting on one point the sovereign' will, b?it that point being 
the great and important one on which turned the whole ma- 
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chine of state—^namely, the power of imposing taxes. The 
parliament of Paris had claimed a ri^ht or verifying, register¬ 
ing, and discussing previous to registration, the royal edicts 
regarding new burdens imposed upon the public; and this was, 
in fact, the only particular in which—if we except the remote, 
difficult, and almost useless reiJburce of the states-general— 
Prance, at the end of the reign of Louis Xlll., differed from 
a purely despotic monarchy. 

The Duke de Pohan observed of that king, that he was jea¬ 
lous of his authority because he did not know its extent. But 
in this respect the king differed in no degree from his subjects, 
inasmuch as all the records of the time, the declarations of the 
monarchs to their parliaments, the replies of the parliaments 
to the monarchs, and the expositions of the most learned law¬ 
yers of Prance, show distinctly that there was not one man 
throughout the whole land who had the slightest idea of what 
were the real limits of the royal authority. Nor was this at 
all extraordinary, as it proceeded from the simple fact that no 
limit had ever l5een fixed to the royal authority at all. 

The feudal system had been its only restraint. That system 
was done aw^ay. Iho recourse to the states-gencjral, which had 
been apart of that system, and one of its most obnoxious parts 
to the monarchs, had never been had since 1614, w-hen the ruin 
of that system had proceeded so far as to be irremediable; and 
even then it was held by the best Pr§nch lawyers that the states 
had no real power, and could only make remonstrance and sup¬ 
plication, the maxim bemg recognised and admitted, “ Qui vent 
le roi, si vc At la loi”*—a maxim which left the government of 
Prantffe despotic according to doctrine, though not according 
to fact. t» 

In the struggle between doctrine and fact, Bichclicu had 
established the despotic authority of the king. But fact can 
only be stunned, not slain; and it merely lay dormant till the 
hand which had cast it down was removed, and then pi;epare^ 
once again to wage w^ar with its more mortal antagonist The 
parliament of Paris then, which had been forced tg* yield to 
bichelieu, and tacitly to obey his will, without, however, sub¬ 
scribing to his doctrine, now prepared to assert the fact of the 
people’s rights, led on, undoubtedly, by passions, intrigues, 
selfishness, vanity, and every petty interest, but still none the 
less mftuencod in direction, in progress, and in object by tlie 
great spirit of the epoch. 

, * See the President de Henault, tind the pleadings of Blancmesnil cited by him. 

VOL. I.* L 
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The parliament, on the commencement of the new reign, 
had, as we have seen, exercised a power of verjr great import¬ 
ance, hut which it had constantly claimed, of nominating to 
the regency without the slightest regard to the w'ill of the Jast 
monarch. But it had by no means forgotten the many severe 
lessons which it had received from Kichelieu, nor had yet 
learned that there were powers in the state, to which it could 
apply, sufficiently strong to give it support in all just opposi¬ 
tion to any minister whatsoever. 

l"or fuUy three years the impression of Eichelieu’s authority 
remained in force, and probably might have endured longer^ 
h4d not Mazarin taken especial pains to show the parliament 
his apprehension of its powers by frequently assuring it that 
the queen would rule by its counsel and*advice alone. Great 
and severe grievances, however, were required to make the par¬ 
liament take the iirst step against the minister, althou^ it 
contained within its bosom a number of members who had been 
rendered inimical to Mazarin as individuals by many of his 
public acts. Amongst the rest were several near relations of 
Botierj Bisliop of Beauvais, w'ho, having expected great advan¬ 
tages from his administration, had been, of course, enraged 
and disappointed by his fall. 

The circtlmstances in "which Mazarin was placed soon 
brought about those great and severe grievances w hich were 
necessary to array the pi^rliament against him. The whole 
fiscal system of Branco at that period was corrupt and full oi 
abuse. It seemed as if it had been framed for <fcne purpose of 
giving the collectors and administrators of the revenue the 
greatest possible opportunity of plundcjring both the monarch 
and his subjects, exacting from the people more than was due, 
and Joying to the king*less than w'as his right. At the same 
time it rendered it the interest of evevy one who meddled 
witlt finance, from the low est farmer of the revenue to the 
guperiptendent-geueral, to involve the affairs committed to 
their direction in so much mystery, ojbscurity, and confusion, 
that no qne else could unravel the details, w'hich indeed were 
very often qpite inexplicfible to themselves. 

j?he revenue of Brance at that time is said to have amounted 
to very near 75,000,000 of livres, which, according to the value 
of money at that time, was, of course, considerably greater than 
it appears at present, especially as the debt w'a^a mere trifle. 
At the same time, however, an expensi^ w^, which had al¬ 
ready lasted for many years, and foT the support of,which the 
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taxes Lad been increased to an extraordinary extent, was still 
proceeding on every point of tbc frontier, and was carried on 
upon a very extravagant plan. 

There can be no doubt, also, that both Eichelieu and Maza- 
rin had found there was no unguent which made the wheels 
of their foreign poUcy move so Apidly as gold; and it would 
appear that large sums had found their way into Holland, as 
well as into Germany, for civil as well as for military piu*- 
poses. Such drains of course required either very great 
economy, or very large supplies; and the queen, in the first 
bountiful moments of her accession to power, had not on^ 
remitted a part of the. duties, but had emptied the roya' 
treasury to the bottom, in order to give to all who asked her 
The consequence nsfturally was a difficulty in procuring the 
means absolutely necessary for the support of the state; and 
a financier named Particelli, but coniinonly called Joinery, a 
countryman of Mazarin’s, and a den oted servant of his will, 
was employed to rule the finances of a country, from which 
Prenchmeii found a difficulty of extorting any more. 

The lamentable epufusion w hich exist(*d in this department 
of public business, even at a very early period of the regency, 
is displayed by the statements of the ceU'brated Pabi'i’t; which 
show that the pay of the soldiery, the salaries of dfficers, ma¬ 
gistrates, and governors of cities, and the necessary sums 
appointed for the annual maintcnaiice of fortresses, w ore all 
in arrear; that to many of the principal commanders the state 
was indebted thr large sums advanced by thmii; and that the 
assignipciits made by the minister himsell* upon particular 
funds wTre •often refused payment by Emery and others, who 
frankly acknowledged that there was not if livre in the 
treasury.* * * 

Such a state, of ceJurse, required extraordinary exertions; 
hut Emery, unfortunately, did not employ those talents w liich 
he really possessed in seeking tlje rational and certaiu#mode 
of relieving the state; he introduced no better system of col¬ 
lecting the revenue, no clearer method of keeping the public 
accounts, no economical phin of admiaistering klie finances. 
In order to hide their dilapidated state, and perhaps to covi r 
pecidation, he involved them in greater confusion and ob¬ 
scurity than ever, and directed the whole powers of his mind 
to discover new burdens to be imposed upon "the people. The 
superintendent iJmefy has come down to us painted in the 

• Vie Fabcrt, vol. i. 
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blackest colours,—^represented as luxurious, debauched, cold, 
hard-hearted, and repulsive; and we are told, that on a needy 
author offering him some flattering poem, he replied, without 
rewarding him, “ Instead of praising me, manage to make men 
forget me! Superintendents were made to be cursed !’* 

In such a speech, one iSiight have found traces of that 
noble fortitude which despises the clamour and reprobation 
of fools and multitudes, had he been at the same time labour¬ 
ing to ameliorate the condition of the people who assailed 
him; but when, on the contnuy, he was every day seeking 
for fresh means of burdening the nation, such words evince 
both the hardened daring of an unfeeling oppressor, and the. 
licentious levity of a vain and greedy adventurer. 

That he had talents of a particular character, and courage 
of the most deteraiined kind, there can be no doubt; but that 
he wanted judgment in many of the most straightforward 
proceedings, is clearly proved by his public acts. De lletz 
paints him as “ the most corrupted spirit of the ageand 
adds, that he cannot better express the bottom of Emery’s 
heart than by saying, he declared in opep council, that good 
faith was only made for shopkeepers. He states, moreover, 
that ere his rise to power, Emery had been condemned to be 
hanged at 'Lyons; but it is not improbable that the spirit of 
the Fronde—and it was a lying spirit—^there spoke out by 
the mouth of its great leader. 

Bussy furnishes a more favourable picture of the superin¬ 
tendent of finance. “ Emery was,” he says,harsh, proud, 
clever, intelligent in matters of business, ingenious^ m the 
creation of new subsidies to provide for the expenses of the 
war; he exerfcised a rigorous inquisition upon property of all 
kin<£, and was never fired of trampling upon the subjects of 
the king.” By Madame de Mottevillc he is represented as 
wifty, talented, a\id amusing,—^but so far as to have acquired 
the name of the “witty hog,” 

Such speeches as those which have been attributed to 
Emery f»f course but added to the public detestation which 
was already gathering over the superintendent’s head; and 
every day some frpsh act of unprincipled extortion awoke the 
general indignation. No man, perhaps, ever contrived to 
mingle so much levity with such bitter exactions, or showed 
the French people so strongly that he scoffed at them while 
he trampled on them. * \ 

All the new offices and charges which he ci^ated, and 
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which—according to the vicious system at that time followed 
in France—were sold to the highest bidder, conveyed ridicule 
by their very names. Besides granting letters patent of 
nobility to all the wealthy citizens who had the foUy to buy 
an empty epithet, which in their jase could convey no honour 
or disranction, he created posts of Comptrollers of fagots, of 
sworn Sellers of hay, of King’s Counsellors criers of wine; he 
tampered with the fund Rentes de V Hotel de Ville, and 
conmved to plunder the fundholders by means of charges of 
entry, retention of dividends, and other acts which were little 
else than public robbery. His luxury, his ostentation, caused 
the people to attribute these acts as much to the desire of 
private peculation as to the necessity of providing for the 
state; and when it i?^as known that he took advantage of the 
evil system of political economy existing in France to grant 
favours and confer fortunes upon his creatures and depend¬ 
ents, of course the suspicion and the odium became more 
powerful. 

An instance is recorded by Q-ourville, of his having him¬ 
self obtained from, Emciy a passport, as it was termed in 
those times, in order to move a thousand tons of wheat from 
Poitou; and the infamy of the whole system is at once shown 
by the fact, that this passport for a thousand tonS produced 
no less a premium to Gourvillo than ten thousand livros, 
more than ten shillings a ton of oht present money, besides 
all the profits which the speculators to whom ho sold the use 
of the passpprf could derive from it.* 

It v^gs about the period at which these events took place 
that Henrf Prince of Conde died,t leaving his rank, his vast 
fortune, and his great influence to a prince ef twenty-five 
years of age, whose military genius fcd uninterruptedf suc¬ 
cession of victories had already cast into his hands a very 
great share of authority. The elder Condlb was at the t'lme 
of his death upon bad terms with,the court; but, nevertheless, 
his decease produced a very detrimental efiect upon the state 
of parties in France. His son, possessing infiniteljt greater 
talents, wanted his experience and caution, qualities the best 
suited to the epoch, and appeared uponthg scene, impetuous, 
bold even to rashness,not altogether disinterested, yet thought¬ 
less of consequences; a mere youth in everything but genius, 
and as yet possessing judgment only^ in the'battle-field. 

Conde was certain^ not calculated to bring any elements of 
• Gkmrville, vol. L * t December, 1646. 
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tranquillity into the great nass of political parties which 
were beginning to ferment in the capital. What the caution, 

S rudcnce, and calculating cupidity of his father might haye 
one to calm and keep down tlie nictions that were springing 
up, was sure to be left undone, or reversed by the impetuous 
general, too much accuatomSd to command, to obey, too much 
accustomed to conquer, to yield. The moment he heard of 
his father’s death, having been previously warned by Brienne, 
in the aifair of the admiralty, that the queen w as cictermined 
not to consider posts and offices as hereditary, he hastened to 
Paris, in order to obtain what share he could of the places 
which had been held by the last prince. 

In the mean time, Mazarin looked forward to his coming 
with a considerable degree of appreheiihion. He knew that 
he had been offended by the rejection of his pretensions to 
succeed the Duke de Breze; and he foresaw, that wbereas it 
had been comparatively easy to manage the Prince de Conde, 
first prince of the blood, and the Duke d’Enguien, the first 
warrior of the day, when they were two, it would be a most 
difficult task to resist the person in wdioip those two charac¬ 
ters were united. His fears got the better of his policy, and, 
instead of attempting to retain a part of the power which the 
late princeTiad possessed by virtue of his offices, of adding it 
to the power of the queen, and of satisfying Oonde, as might 
easily have been done, with a part of w hat his father had en¬ 
joyed—by w^hich means he would both have fortified the re- 
g('nt’s authority, and have avoided snperadding to that of him 
she had to fear—Mazarin determined to prostrate himself at 
the feet of Conde, and to give him at once entrafice into aU 
the posts and* offices w^hich his father had held. 

Mhzarin and the pfince met, in short, as two men not 
knowing in the slightest degree the poWer or expectations of 
the* other, and eath ready to make great concessions. Ma- 
zarin,*howevpr, was first in the race of apprehension, and he 
at once put a stop to the (tennands^of the prince, while he 
astonished him with a great astonishment, by announcing the 
queen’s determination ,.to put him in possession of all the 
charges, offices, apd governments wdth w’hich his father had 
been invested. That he w as completely taken by surprise is 
shown by his reply to Mazarin, to whom he said, that being 
now overwhelmed by the bounty of the queen, he had nothing 
.more to demand.* ISTot contented, how6Yert with having gme 

* Brienne, vol! iiu 
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80 far as he had gone, and not yet aware of the mistake he 
had committed, Mazarin still continued to hold out to Oonde 
hopes of greater favours, as a compensation for the refusal of 
the admiralty. 

Such was the state of affairs when the parliament of Paris 
iirst began to make strenuous^pposition to the fiscal mea¬ 
sures of the court by a number of petty acta, which might 
well have sliown the minister that the war was beginning, 
and might have taught him to prepare himself more fully than 
he had hitherto done, eithtir at once to put down the spirit of 
resistance, by some well-judged stroke of authority, while 
that spirit was neither vigorous nor general, or to evade tfie 
contest by such willing concessions as might remove all im¬ 
mediate cause of eotnplaint. 

Mazarin, however, was quite ignorant of the danger of his 
situation. All the accounts of the time show this to have 
been the case. Brienne, one of his ministry, points it out 
strongly; Jja BocheJbucault implies it; and De Betz repre¬ 
sents him as an ignorant physician looking upon a sick man 
fallen into a h'thargy from which he is about to awake in 
frenzy, and rc^garding his state as but a sweet sleep, the sign 
and prognostication of restored health. In his first dealings 
with the parliament, however, he was certainly*more like a 
boy stretching his arm through the bars of a cage to pull 
the mane of a slee])ing lion, t^iid^disregarding all the half- 
awakened growls of tlie powerful boast till it arose in anger 
to tear him. • 

Four m^asures, each oxtrtnnely obnoxious, most of them 
unwise and impolitic, and all calculated to irritate various 
important bodies of people, were urged fmjward one after 
•another, and began the iirst serious disputes which led»to the 
wars of the Froink?. T!ie fit*st of these is known by the 
name of the toise, and was certainly juetifi(‘d by law*^'; but 
was founded upon principles so absurd, that the regulation 
had not been acjted upon, 1 afn led to believe, in any ease 
since the edict which authorised it had been promulgated, 
just one huiidrt*d years before. ^ 

At a time when it appeared to Ibhe legislators of the six¬ 
teenth century, that the capitals of European kingdoms were 
(growing too large, they attempted to cure the political hydro¬ 
cephalus by* putting iron bands round tlie heads of their 
patients. In pthc** words, forgetting, or not knowing, that 
■we may, direct and guide, but can never stop the natural 
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course of events; the French politicians determined to make 
& law which should restrict the capital within certain limits, 
and an edict was promulgated by the king, and registered 
by the parliament, forbidding aU persons to extend the su¬ 
burbs of the city of Paris beyond certain limits, upon pain of 
demolition of the houses bum, confiscation of the materials, 
and an unlimited fine at the discretion of the judges. 

Previous to the invasion of the Boman Empire by the bar¬ 
barians, the character of society placed cities in a very differ¬ 
ent position from that which they have occupied since the fall 
of Tiome. A town was the nucleus round which a province, 
a kingdom, an empire was gathered together; the soul, the 
spirit, from which the \vill emanated to every extreme part. 
Men went to conquer cities, not coimtries; and it is much 
more the cities of Rome, Babylon, Jerusalem, Carthage, that 
we consider, than the tracts of land attached to, or under the 
dominion of those great heads, and which were principally 
serviceable to them in supplying them with food, soldiers, and 
servants. The principle of those times was expansion; the 
city was formed, and then spread its povrer around, adding 
province after province to its dominion, and subduing inferior 
towns beneath its sway: in fact, the waters of society were 
then supplied by great fountains which swelled on into rivers. 

After the inundation of the barbarians, the matter was re- 
A'^ersed, and it has ever sin^e been like a vast flood, subsiding 
into defined channels, or gathering into large lakes. The spirit 
of the time has been that of concentration; a^d the natural 
tendency has been, as the feudal system decayed—a sy^stem 
absolutely and entirely of rural government,—^to gather toge¬ 
ther into cities to extend their limits, and gradually to bring 
the most remote parts af the state to depend upon and have 
reference to the capital. •» 

Under these ciroumstances, it must be very evident that at 
no period, since the enfranchisement of the communes effected 
the first great flaw in the feudal edifiqp, could any law be at 
all effectual, the direct object of which was to limit the in¬ 
crease of*'a c|};pital. However that may be, such a law had 
been passed in France in 1548, and Emery, thinking himself 
blessed in having discovered such a means of extortion, drew 
it forth from the dust in which it had' lain, and proceeded to 
put it in execution against the inhabitants of* Paris. It ia 
true, he did not pretend to pull down the hpuses vrhich had 
been built, or to M the queen's coffee's with the stonejs thereof* 
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but he determined to have the space which had been built 
over, beyond the limits, exactly measured, and to compel thS 
proprietors of houses so situated to pay a fine proportionate 
to tneir possessions, in order to save their dwellings from the 
pickaxe and the hammer. 

Terror and consternation spre^ through all the proprietors 
of buildings in the suburbs. It was not ^one that each-house 
would thus be taxed, but a thousand dilHcultics arose as to 
the person on whom the tax would fall. Those who had built 
the houses no longer possessed them : in many instances they 
had been sold, in many they had descended through a thousand 
collateral channels to those in whose hands they now rested. 
Nothing but law, and prospects of law, was to be met with 
all through Paris. • 

The poorer people of the suburbs met together in mobs, 
insulted the officers charged with the measurement, and 
threatened to kill the surveyors employed; troops were 
brought up to defend the royal officers, and the survey w’as 
carried on at the point of the pike: but the people most in¬ 
terested now brought their complaints before the parliament, 
and though that body could not positively condemn the execu¬ 
tion of a law that it hiwl authorised, yet it made vigorous re¬ 
monstrances with the court on its revival; and after having 
obtained some small supplies, Emory suffered the business to 
drop. How much ho obtained by th§se means I do not know; 
but whatever it was, it was only a price which the people of 
Paris paid for the first important lesson in the schmee of re¬ 
sistance, in ^^hich they made rapid and unceasing progress 
from that h«ur. 

The affair of the toise was very speedily followed by a still 
more serious grievance. There had loifg existed in Frande an 
impost, which still foxms a part of their fiscal system, upon 
the entrance of various commodities into cifies; a methoa of 
taxation always burdensome, and which is amongst thi; last 
remnants of those evil checks which embarrassed all commer¬ 
cial transactions during the dark ages of political science. On 
this tax Emery determined to raise a yery large addition, and 
he published a new tariff of duties upon the entry of all arti¬ 
cles of the first necessity into Pans, ^his was the true 
means, could it have been carried into effect, to have restricted 
Paris to very iRirrow limits. But this evil was of course still 
more generally fejt than that of the toiae. The edict had 
indeed bee;i carried to thd chamber of aids during the pre- 
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ceding year; and that court had verified it at a period when 
resistance to the government was yet scarcely thought of, and 
the impulsion of Kichelieu’s rule had not come to an end. 
The execution of this law, how'ever, now raised a very great 
outcry; and the people, taught to lookup to the parliament as 
their natural defenders, anS' seeing, from the example of its 
proceedings regarding the toise, that it was wiDiiig to throw 
off the supineness under w^hich it had so long laboured, car¬ 
ried vehement complaints to the bar of that tribunal, which, 
in the month of August, 1647, took the subject into delibera¬ 
tion, and it became apparent to the coui-t that a decree would 
be speedily given against the execution of the tariff. 

Under these circninstaiicos Mazarin and Emery deter¬ 
mined boldly to lav the edict for the tariff before the parlia¬ 
ment, and command it to verify the act, not doubting to be 
able to evade or over(;ome opposition, as they had done be¬ 
fore. Ill this, however, they found tbeinsdves mistaken: 
the parliament determined to reject the edict, the (ju(‘en com¬ 
manded that body to repair to her presence, and the chan¬ 
cellor, in her name, asserted that the right of verification was 
in the court of aids; but finding that ‘the parliament still 
persisted, after vanous meetings and many contestations the 
edict was ithdrawn, only to prepare the way for others 
more burdensome still. 

This stratagem bad in^sortie degree its effect. When com¬ 
pared with the new edicts, that of the tariff appeared light. 
To refuse to verify all the acts of the king woidd have hur¬ 
ried the parliament of Paris on into a contest fftr w'hich, not¬ 
withstanding the example of England, it w^as in no* degree 
morally preppred; and in this dilemma it returned to the 
tariff, verifying it Avitb certain modifications. Tlie court re¬ 
jected the modifications, and the parliament would not admit 
of their being e\tided: so that, sooner thau absolutely com- 
promjse the royal authority^ the tariff w'as again throw'n on 
one side. Emerj', how'ever,''had stilj. a hold upon the parlia¬ 
ment, fgid be applied himself to find out and revive all the 
most burdepsomc and ipntatiiig taxes to wdiicli the parliament 
had given their sanction within such a space of time as to bar 
the plea of desuetude. Upon some of these, especially upon 
what wras called the chamhre de domain^ the people rose, mal¬ 
treated several <9f the ofiicers of the parliament itself, and 
forced that body to issue decrees against tl^e sedition. 
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Fancying that the parliament and the people were now 
fuUy committed in opposition to each other, the court deter¬ 
mined upon a vigorous effort. While these proceedings were 
taking place, however, an event occurred which cast new 
matter of intrigue into the mass which was alreadj ferment¬ 
ing in Paris. Toirards the be^nning of November, 1647, 
the young king w'as observed to be unwell, and on the 10th 
of tW month it w^os announced that decided symptoms had 
shown themselves of small-pox; a disease which, under the 
hands of the unskilful physicians of that period, assumed the 
character of a pestilence. Hopes, fears, anxieties were awa¬ 
kened in the breasts of all men; the people and the court In 
general regretted the probable fate of a young monarch; but 
the opponents of the queen and Mazarin saw with satisfac¬ 
tion the likelihood of a new struggle for authority, and the 
parliament prepared to take advantage of the crisis to seize 
upon any share of power which circiunstances placed within 
its reach. The king’s disease at first appeared of a very ma¬ 
lignant kind; but the strength of Louis’s constitution tri¬ 
umphed over it, and apprehensions were soon removed and 
intrigues quelled by the announcement of his convalescence. 
This was the moment that the court chose for putting in 
execution a stroke of stfite policy. • 

At the period of the king’s recovery, the parliament and 
the populace were at open variance, and the officers of the 
former body w ere frequeutly insulted and maltreated by the 
p(3ople. Takkig advantage of the popular movements, and 
th(' anticipated support of the parliament, the court intro¬ 
duced *the strong argument of military force into the discus¬ 
sion, and the French and Swdss guards w'erc seen occupying 
various posts in the Hue St. Denis.’ The people, holl'cver, 
already agitated, w'erergathered together in a moment, took pos* 
session of the steeples of the three churcherf w'hich commalided 
the street wherein the guards had appeared, and ^^\%prev6t 
den marchands notified ^o the court of the Palais Boyal that all 
Paris w^as upon the eve of taking arms. The guards were im¬ 
mediately withdrawn, and the courl^ sent wrord to the j>rev6t, 
and spread amongst the people, that the^ appearance of the 
soldiery had only been occasioned by the*king’s intention of 
going to Notre Dame, to return thanks for his recovery. On 
the following day, the 15th of January, 1(H8, he did indeed 
proceed to the'cathedral in great pomp, and testified his 
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gratitude to the Almighty for his restoration to health and 
the next morning, early, scarcely giving any notice to the 
members, he appeared in the parliament, and laid before it 
SIX edicts, which had not been communicated previously even 
to the law officers of the crown. 

One of these edicts created twelve new places of mmtreB 
des requites^ with the intention of selling them as usual; 
which, though it lowered the value of the other masterships, 
would have brought in a considerable sum to the coffers of 
the state. Another edict ordered the retention of a con¬ 
siderable part of the salaries of officers belonging to the 
chamber of accounts and the great council. Both of these 
edicts were calculated to produce the most violent animosity 
towards the court amongst several vei^ large and very im¬ 
portant bodies of men. 

The mattrea des reqttetes formed a corps of young magis¬ 
trates of the greatest promise and influence in France, who 
were all of them aspirants to the highest offices in the law, 
who were animated by all the Are of youth, and who were 
bound, both by vanity and interest, to render themselves 
either beloved by the people, or favoured by the court, ac¬ 
cording to the preponderance of power in tno hands of one 
or the other. The creation of twelve new masters, of course, 
greatly diminished the value of the offices which they held, 
and for which they had aj,! paid very considerable sums. 

As soon as the edicts had been read and the king bad 
withdrawn, they retired into their own particular court, where 
their indignation burst forth, and prompt measures were 
adopted for vigorously opposing the will of the g<)vemment. 
The next day they presented to the assembled parliament a 
solenta protest against the edi(5t which added to their number; 
and though this course was undoubtedly a direct attack upon 
the kcknowledged prerogative of the crown, yet the parliament 
received their protest, and inserted it in the records. 

The queen now sent for the reflectory magistrates, and 
remonst^ted vrith them in sharp terms upon the hardihood 
of their proMeeeding. ^he received nothing, however, but 
answers verging upon insolence; and on the same day the 

* Busf^ and some others declare that he went from the cathedral at once to the 
palace of the parliament; but 1 have preferred the account of De Ketz, who places 
It upon the following d^y, as we know ^at bis visit to the parliament took place 
early in the morning, and that the tiankagiving ii^. Notre Dame was later in 
the day. i 
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parliament assembled to examine the edicts which the king 
hiinseU* had brought down and caused to be yerified. Its piXM 
ceedings, however, were stopped by an order from the queen 
to repair to her presence; and on the appearance of the 
leputies of the parliament before her, the chancellor, speak¬ 
ing in the queen’s name, chid them severely for attempting 
to meddle with edicts the verification of w^hich had been con¬ 
secrated by the presence of the king. 

The parliament, however, had now arrived at that stage of 
resistance when the high-sounding expressions of the chan¬ 
cellor received little attention. The first president defended 
the conduct of the parliament, showing that the suffrages of 
that body could not be considered free in the presence of the 
king; and therefore,'’that though, out of respect the edicts, 
were verified in his presence, it was necessary to examine 
them after his departure. 

Precedents, indeed, were not wanting to prove that the kings 
of Prance had always contested this right of the parliament,nor 
to show that the parliament had itself very frequently yielded 
it; but, as usual in, such cases, there were precedents on the 
other side also, and the queen could not, of course, dispute the 
question with the first lawyers in Prance. She therefore dis¬ 
missed the deputies, and suffered them to proceed with tlieir ex¬ 
amination; but as she found, aft(;r several days’ discussion, that 
the modifications proposed would toitaUy nullify the edicts, she 
expressed her determination to have them executed without 
any modification at all; and the Prince de Conti was directed to 
carry (^wn the edicts which aficcted the court of aids to that 
body, whil(f the Duke of Orleans proceeded to the chamber 
of accounts with those which were Tvdthin its cognizance. 

Both those bodies, however, showed their determination to 
lesist; and as soon the princes had left them, the court of 
aids sent deputies to the chamber of accounts, to require a 
union with it for their mutual support. This was agreed to 
at once, and the great ./:ouncil, a body which had become of 
very little use, and of very little importance, except by the 
dead weight which it afforded in ono scale or the other, was 
easily induced to join the two other supgrior courts. This 
was probably - what the queen had expected when she had 
issued an edict for retaining part of the salaries of the officers 
of those coui^s; but she, or Mazarin rather, had expected 
another result also, ^hich did not follow. 

Many years before, a fax had been invented by Charles 
Paulet for the purpose of rendering the system followed in 
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France with regard to the sale of public offices permanently 
profitable to the revenue. The persons who had purchased a 

E articular office had, of course, purchased it only for life; but 
y the plan of Paulet, the king, of his especial grace, offered 
every nine years certain conations, on which any officer could 
secure to his family a property in the post he held, if he died 
within the nine years ensuing; so that if none of his children 
or relations were in a condition to apply for it to the king 
themselves, it might be sold to any one who could acquire the 
royal consent. The condition was, that every one ha\'ing 
bought an office should pay, as an annual duo to the king, 
tlie sixtieth part of the price of purchase. If this were paid 
regularly, and the officer died within the year, his family 
could dispose of the post; if he failed,*and died mthin the 
year, the post fell to the king. 

This most absurd and abusive imposthume upon an absurd 
and abusive system was called the Paulette; and the last 
term for which it had been granted had now come to a con¬ 
clusion. It was therefore exxiected, as a matter of course, 
that the king would renew the term as. usual; but Emery 
determined that he would draw some money from the re¬ 
newal, at least in form of a loan, and Mazarin and the super¬ 
intendent both wrongly imagined that they could set the 
parliament at variance with the other courts of law, by making 
an exception in favour of one body, while the purses of the 
others were thus attacked. I’hus, one of the edicts went to 
announce that the king would grant the i^n,ewal of the 
Paulette; but that the wants of the government required 
that four years of the salaries of all the sovereign courts, 
except the pai^iament, should be retained by the monarch as 
a loan. We have saicTthat Mazarin was disappointed in his 
expectation: that expectation was, that the parliament of 
Paris would abandon the three other courts, in consideration 
of the favour shown to itself; and that such a separation 
would produce divisions, in the midst of which he could re¬ 
establish the authority he had lost. 

Although ^vcii Do lictz, in some of these proceedings, makes 
a sort of sinister defence for his adversary Mazarin, it must be 
evident to any one that the minister, in his ignorance of the 
French character and customs, threw away the only effectual 
weapon he posseSsed—the renewal of thie Paulette—in order 
to grasp at another, which he was more accustomed to use, 
indeed—^the division of his enemies—^but which, in the pre¬ 
sent case, was totally out 'of his reach. 
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Had Mazarin made the price of the renewal of the Paulette 
the complaisance and good behaviour of the parliament, every 
member of the magistrature, having a vast interest in the ques¬ 
tion, and being, in the present instance, totally and entirely 
in the hands of the minister, would naturally have felt the 
strongest inclination to support everything which that minister 
proposed, unless it were in the most gross and open violation 
of right and justice. If out of the number there "were twenty, 
ten, five, of those disinterested spirits w'ho, in a matter which; 
as in this case, admitted no fury or passion, would calmly and 
deliberately sit down to sacrifice their own most imj^ortant in¬ 
terests for tlxe remote benefit of their country, we probably 
allow more than ever were found in such an assembly; and, 
most certainly, to coifiiterbalance thi'm, there w’ould have been 
ten times the numlier w ho w ould liave sacrificed the most im¬ 
mediate benefit for their country even to a remote interest of 
their own. 

As it w’as, the Paulette being promised, the parliament, 
though favoured, had no future motive for supporting the 
court. The great cpuncil, the court of aids, and the chamber 
of accounts deputed members to confer wdth the parliament, 
to represent to that body that its exemption from this new 
and burdensome tax had been merely granted in order to di¬ 
vide tliose corps upon whose union the safety of the state de¬ 
pended, and to propose that thi^y should make common cause, 
in order to reform the abuses of the state. 

The parlimnfiit was speedily convinced that what the other 
chambers assiirted was the ease, and that what they proposed 
was its just^ind natural (ioursc of policy. Accordingly, on the 
13th of JMay, 1648, a solemn Decree of Union was passed, by 
which it was declared that two counsellors should bo chosen 
from each chamber ol^the parliament, who should be charged 
to confer from time to time with the deputies from the other 
high courts, and to make their report to the assembled isham^ 
hers, which W'ould thereupon take order as was befitting. 

This w^as the most important step which had y(’t been taken 
in the opposition which was fast increasing agaiiiat the court, 
and w’^as, indeed, that step on which depended the whole after- 
events of the wars of the Fronde. No sooner did the court 
hear of this declaration of union, than its fears and indigna¬ 
tion were equally excited, and every effort was used by all 
members of the goveAment to put a stop to such proceecmigs 
for the i^ture. Decree of Union was formally declared 
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mill by a royal edict, the courts were forbidden to assemble, 
and the parliament was commanded to appear before the queen. 
The question was even put to it straightforwardly, whether it 
pretended or not to circumscribe the royal authority. 

The parliament was so little accustomed at that time to re¬ 
sist even the most arbitrafy measures of the government— 
indeed, the whole people of France w'ere still so ignorant in 
regard to the nature of political rights—that the parliament 
showed itself in no degree prepared to reply to the bold ques¬ 
tion of the council, aud protested that they only pretended to 
remove the evils which had crept into the administration, but 
in no degree to circumscribe the royal authority. 

Mazarin, as usual, gave way, and shifted his ground; and, 
unsuccessful in dividing the BOvereignT courts among them¬ 
selves, he attempted to separate them from the people, by 
giving out that they were now acting alone for their own in¬ 
terests, because a part of their salaries had been taken from 
them. This artifice, however, w’as not more successful than 
those which had gone before. The intention of seeking the 
public good, and pure motives in everything which bears the 
name of reform in the state, have always been willingly attri¬ 
buted by the populace to those w'ho resist the existing govern¬ 
ment ; and in the present instance, as in most others, the 
people only seemed to think that the parliament did not pro¬ 
ceed rapidly enough. , 

It would be tedious to follow all the minute turns of the 
contest between the parliament and the cou^t. On the one 
hand, the friends and counsellors of the queen lookf?d upon 
their opponents as the direct assailants of the autiiority of the 
crown, and advised the most rigorous measures against them; 
while, on the other, Ihie parliament proceeded from step to 
step, showing the most thorough contempt for all those edicts 
and decrees to which they had shown as much servile deference 
during the sterner and more powerful rule of Richelieu. 

After having resisted, remonstrated, and threatened for 
some wf^eks, Mazarin and the court began to perceive that 
the mind od‘ the popujace was becoming irritated to a very 
dangerous degree,, and, in consequence, they suddenly yielded 
everj^thing for which they had struggled, with a display of 
weakness which, as De Retz justly observes, would have been 
contemptible had any other course been left for the minister 
to pursue. Emery was dismissed and exiled from the court 
to one of his estates; but the people were not satisfied. The 
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parliament continued to assemble, and although the Mar4- 
chal de Meilleraie, who succeeded Emery as superintendent 
of finance, was personally popular, from his fiery courage, 
and frank and gallant bearing, yet, embarrassed on all hands, 
he could do nothing to supply the court from a treasury 
utterly exhausted, or to rclicvv# the people from the burden 
imder which they groaned, in the midst of unparalleled state 
exigence. 

Several of the most factious members of the different 
courts had been arrested by order of the queen, and enfran¬ 
chised again at the remonstrance of the parliament; but, at 
length, IVlazarin having reduced himself to a position «in 
which, to use the words of one of his adversaries, he could 
take no step without committing a fault, gave way on the 
last point of importance, and sanctioned the meetings of the 
deputies in the Chamber of St. Louis, according to the long- 
resisted Decree of Union. Tlie parliament now showed a de¬ 
termination to seek not only an amelioration of the financial 
system, but vengeance upon those under whom it had lately 
been conducted. 

The principal c/lijects of animosity, putting Emciy and 
Mazarin out of the question, were the local intendants, who 
managed the tiuaiices of the country in the provinces: and 
these the parliament determined to dismiss, proceeding 
against them, at the same time,* with the utmost strictness, 
upon the slightest suspicion of «?xtortion or malversation. 
The danger o^ these proceedings w^as manifest to every one: 
the country was still in the midst of a severe war; large’ 
armiegfwc^ on foot,which required to be supported; various 
successes had been lately gained by Spain; ^nd if, on the 
one hand. Prance was uelivered frcpi the assaults of the 
Gremian branch of t|jc house of Austria, the Spanish branch 
of that family, following the wise measuree of Don Louis de 
Haro, had just freed itself from that long and disastrous war 
with the Dutch, which, more than anything else, haxf served 
to debase the monarch^ of Spain from the high pre-eminence 
which it had attained scarcely two centuries belpre.* 

All the resources of France were Required to enable her to 
carry on the contest wdth success ; the uflion of her people, 
the support of her magistrates, the unshackled energy of ner 
government, seemed all absolutely necessary at that moment. 
But the financial difficulties which the parliament threw in 
the way threatefied not only to keep all supplies from the 
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armies, but, by overthrowing at once the whole Anancifi] 
system, by farming all those capitalists who lent money to 
the state, and by leaving the fabric of the administration in 
equfd derangement with the system of collection, to entail 
upon the country a period of the chaotic confusion from 
wnich it would be very difficult to extricate the state for 
years. 

Under these circumstances, the Duke of Orleans exerted 
himself strenuously to persuade the parliament to more mo¬ 
derate measures. All he could obtain, however, was a delay 
of three days in the promulgation of the parliamentary edicts 
against the intendants, in order that the act of their dismissal 
might come from the king himself, so as to preserve the sem¬ 
blance of authority intact. In presenting the king’s declara¬ 
tion to that effect, the Duke of Orleans endeavoured to evade 


the prosecution of the proposed investigation into the con¬ 
duct of the provincial financiers; but the parliament insisted 
upon its being pursued, and it was found necessary to estar 
blish a particular tribunal of inquiry. As it was contrived, 
however, that the king should retain the nomination of the 
members of this court, the government was satisfied that it 
could render its proceedings very nearly ineffectual. 

Thus, between the errors of both parties,—^the feebleness 
and subtlety of the court, and the feebleness and factious¬ 
ness of the parliament,—all •that was evil in the measure, 
namely its effect upon pubh’c credit, was preserved; while 
all that was good was done away. Having carred this point, 
and perceiving that the parliament was determined to pro¬ 
ceed to others still more difficult and dangerous .to meddle 
with, Anne of Austria and her ministers resolved to see 
whetkor they could disarm the parliament by granting spon¬ 
taneously all that it could reasonably demand, and only re¬ 
quiring, in return^ that the assemblies in the Chamber of St. 
Louis, which under the decree of union had already pro¬ 
duced ^80 much dissension, 'should be thenceforth put a 


stop to. 

Accordingly, on the Slst of July, the king proceeded in 
state to the parliament,'^and held what waa called “ a bed of 
justice,” in which the chancellor read a declaration, which 
the leader of the Fronde long afterwards represented as com¬ 
posed of the finest words in the world, of a few articles of 
public utility, and a great number very obsc^e and very am¬ 
biguous. Ime truth, however, was/ that the''declaration con- 
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tained everytlimg that was calculated, if not to put a stop to 
faction for the time, at least to show the factious to be in the 
wrong. It announced the remission of one fourth of the 
taxes called taille9 for the succeeding year, the revocation of 
a great man^ imposts upon different Kinds of merchandise, 
the suppression of the twelve new offices of matires dea re^ 
quetea, the repeal of the edict of the toiae, and a number oi 
regulations, as well devised as could be expected from the 
shortness of time and Mazarines want of experience in such 
matters, to prevent peculation and extortion in any of the 
branches of finance. ^ 

The chancellor having announced these great concessions 
on the part of the government, prohibited the chambers, in 
the king’s name, fAm proceeding with the assemblies under 
the decree of union; and also commanded them to return 
without further delay to the execution of their ordinary fiinc- 
tions, and the administration of justice to the subjects of the 
king. The latter part of this command was important in 
many respects. It, in the first place, reminded the parlia¬ 
ment indirectly of^its original purposes and true functions; 
it also might be considered a rijproach to the various cliam- 
bers for having neglected so long tlie multitude of causes 
which were pending in the courts; and it was calculated, in 
case of further negligence, to irritate all the suitors and their 
relations against that body which r^^efused to administer jus¬ 
tice, though originally establislu'd for that sole purpose, and 
thus gradually to call public odium upon the party opposed 
to the court. In this, however, the ministry were unsuccess¬ 
ful, as in almost all their other measures. The parliament, 
as soon as the king’s bac‘k was turned, proceeded to examine 
the declaration which he had left thbm; and their solfi con¬ 
sideration seems to»have been, what objections they could 
raise against it, and how they might best ^vade giving obedi¬ 
ence to the reasonable commanjjs of the monarch. • 

The very next day J;he chambers assembled and rccoffiSi 
menced their discussions. The chief president, JMatthew 
Mole, the most intrepid man perhjips that ever lived, who 
had always hitherto supported with his e^pquenee and his in¬ 
fluence the proceedings of the parliament against the court, 
now endeavoured to persuade the chambers that the period 
of their reasonable opposition was over, that they could no 
longer continue* thSir assemblies, and that it was their duty 
to follow the orders of thS king, and return to the important 
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function of rendering justice to the people, which they had 
80 long abandoned. It was in vain that he did so; it was in 
vain that the Duke of Orleans came down again to reiterate 
the king’s commands—^those commands were disobeyed. The 
young magistrates ibrming the interior courts found much 
greater pleasure and amusement in discussing the various 
questions of policy, in tasting the excitement of faction and 
intrigue, and in gratifying their vanity by well-turned and 
high-sounding harangues upon the vices and follies of the 
court, and the necessity of reforming its abuses, than in plod¬ 
ding through the dull causes of litigious citizens, and weigh¬ 
ing in the line balance of equity the minute interests of suitor 
and defendant. 

It was urged, that justice to the countfy at large was much 
more important than justice to a few individuals. But such 
specious fallacies would not luive blinded the eyes sharpened 
by self-interest, nor appeased the eager appetite for law of a 
thousand greedy litigants, except under the particular cir¬ 
cumstances of the time. The truth, however, is, if we may 
believe the memoirs of the time, that the same spirit which 
actuated the younger magistracy and the whole bar had, 
by various causes, been rendered general through the whole 
city of Parity, and pervaded the suitors just as much as the 
jtt^es. ... 

Those who originally Ivid come to the haUs of the Palais 
de Justice full of their own individual causes, now flocked 
tlnther to hear the discussions upon matters ef political im¬ 
portance ; each grew a fiery politician as he listened—each 
filled the outer halls witli his owm opinions, his owndiar^gues, 
his own sallies* against, or his own jests upon one party or 
the other; and W'e have' every reason to believe that ere tlireo 
months of these political dissensions were over, a suitor in 
any *of the courts Would have thought it a moat importunate 
iiitc^Tijption if any of the ushers had informed him, that his 
oWn cause was called on for bearing., 

I Such % state of things might probably have been produced 
by natural causes; but iq the present instance it w’as rendered 
much more generalj and hurried forward to the point at which 
I have represented it, by artifleial means. Tha ^owerl'ul en¬ 
gine which for the next nve years gave a peculiar impulsion to 
the whole coursemf events was now* being busity^ constructed 
by one of the greatest and most scientiflb ai^ificers of dissen¬ 
sion that ever troubled the face bf the globe. It may be 
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necessary, therefore, here to give some general idea of the 
first formation of that engine called the Fronde: and we 
cannot do so better than in making use of the confessions and 
admissions of De Betz himself; elucidating his own views 
and purposes by the comments of several of his friends and 
co-uperators, and moderating his*^ account of those to whom ho 
was opposed, by the opinions of others less tinctured with 
aiiin osity individually, and less imbued in general wdth gall. 

The number of persons whose enmity Mazarin had attracted 
W'as, as 1 have before said, great; but for a considerable time 
these persons remained scattered abroad without any general 
bond of union amongst them, and with no one who could git'e 
them direction and guidance in carrying forward, upon an 
organized plan, thefr operations against the miiuster tliey all 
detested. 

Chavigni, the first protector and patron of Mazarin in 
France, had seen himself not only neglected by the fortunate 
minister who had risen above his head, but had becu obliged 
to bear the disjiiissal of his fatlicr from office, and his own 
removal from tlie jjost of secretary of state, witli Mazariii’s 
connivance at least, if not by his advice. Possessing con¬ 
siderable infiiKuice in the parliament, and a great number of 
relations or attached friends in the various chsflnbers, Oha- 
vigni threw liiniself upon that body for aup|)ort, and, it is 
probable, prompted or directed, w/Lhont seeming to do so, 
many of its operations against the government of which he 
was still a mefnber. It would not appc*ar, howevc'r, that he 
attempted to form any party for himself without the walls of 
thi^ parliaiilent; and it was left for De lietz to endeavour to 
raise himself to pow'er by obtaining unlimited«autlu)rity over 
the populace, by uniting that populate to a strong bdirly in 
the parliament, and by giving, through the clamours and ap¬ 
peals of the people, the tone and dircetkih which siiitefl l»is 
own purposes to the procoedipgs of the j^arliamouii i^if. 
By po])ulaec, I mean, n^)t alone the lower classes of all, 
even w'hat was then generally called in France t^ie claHi<e 
horngeoise; but I wish to include ^herein all Ah at inferior 
rank of nobility which had alrejidy multiplit*d in l^Vanco iji 
the most extraordinary manner, considering the checks placed 
upon it—which was prevented from seeking to obtain a live¬ 
lihood by any* other paths than the church,* the army, or the 
law—andw'hich ^casm general daring, reckless, and excitable, 
by nature, by habit, and Ify circumstances. 

The populace thus composed wa« the principal material of 
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the engine with which De Ketz proj)oaed to work. The 
party in the parliament united to it was but a lever added to 
the machine for the purpose of moving that body against the 
court; and though it was undoubtedly De Ketz’s object to 
^ve solidity and importance in the eyes of the government 
itself to his faction, by calling into it such discontented 
nobles, of a higher class and more extensive possessions, as 
their facility of character or want of intellect might render 
manageable in his hands; yet there is equally no doubt that, 
by accidental circumstances which he could Jiot control, more 
and more powerful personages of high rank, than he either 
wished or contemplated at first, were obliged to bo courted 
to the Fronde, although he w’ell knew that they would render 
the machine less easy to direct. 

It may be asked what w'as the precise object of De Hetz 
in the plan that he w'as pursuing; and whether he presented 
to himself that plan at once as an organisi^d system, or only 
was driven to it by degrees, in the desultory manner in which 
he has himself detailed it ? The general object of the pre¬ 
late was undoubtedly to advance himself: there cannot be 
entertained the sliglitest doubt that the'mainspring of all 
his-actions w'as ambition. It is true that he had a natural 
love for faction and intrigue of every kind; and that the 
vanity of ruling and directing in troublous times had also 
its share, is equally clear v biit that the groat purpose, the 
end and object of all, was self-advancement, few people who 
consider all his proceedings w ill doubt. He had long wished 
the government of Paris, without ha\ing been able to attain 
it: but that w'as merely a small part of what hv proposed 
ultimately to arrive at. Feeling within himself talents far 
more‘brilliant than those of Mazarin, powers more extended, 
penetration as acute, il‘ not more so, w'fth the advantages of 
nigh race, powerful connexions, and of being bom in France, 
he tliQiigiit himself every way qualified to compete for the 
'■Sfrpreme power with a minister whose real talents ho under¬ 
valued, Ttlio w^as a foreigner by birth, and who was lament¬ 
ably ignorant of the law^ and customs, if not of the character 
of the French people.* 

* Of his own ignoranco of the laws and customs of France, Mazarin was not only 
well aware, but used to make it, as Madame de Motteville terms it, his shameful 
excuse for any illegal«acts that he committed. From such ivets the Chancellor 
Seguicr could have preserved liini by liis skill and hoowlvdgc; but Segnier had 
been so terrified at the idea of losing Ills place^when the fifst changes took place 
under the regency, that he never ventnred to contradict the minister in anything. 
Of his submission Mazarin often fi^t the ill effects, and complained loudly. 
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It is impossible absolutely to say that he aimed from the 
drst at the office of prime minister, but such is the general 
conviction left by reading his memoirs. It would appear 
that his immediate object was, in the beginning of the 
Fronde, so to shake and disorganise the government then 
established, as to compel the queen and Mazarin to lean 
upon him for support, and to admit him to share their power; 
or otherwise, to compel Anne of Austria absolutely to dismiss 
her minister, and by driving him from France, leave a post 
vacant which the regent might be naturally inclined to fill 
in such a manner as to bind to her interests a man wlio had 
gained a complete ascendancy over the populace of Pa^is. 
Whether he md or did not proceed upon a regular system, 
may be judged by fiiiy one who hears that from the 28th of 
March to the 25th of August, 1648, a period of five months, 
ho expended, by his own account, thirty-six thousand crowns 
in w'^hat he calls alms and liberalities; that he macte it a 
point to cultivate the greatest intimacy w'ith all the inferior 
clergy of his diocese, entertaining them constantly at his 
table, and giving yp a great portion of his time to men for 
whom he docs not scruple to confess in various places a sove¬ 
reign contempt, but who ruled the consciences, the purses, 
and, in most instances, the passions of all tlie* commons of 
Paris; that he kept up a friendly communication in his own 
person with all the burgesses and city officers, making his 
paternal character as a bishop a veil for conduct which would 
othervi'ise hafe been considered in those times derogatory to 
his rapk; and that he was constantly surrounded by such 
persons a% St. Ibal, Fontrailles, Montressor, and Laigues;— 
the tw'o latter of whom he mentions himsslf in the most 
lowering terms; and tlie two former he depicts, fr(Jkn the 
beginning of his nilbmoirs, as the most unscrupulous incen¬ 
diaries in France. ' * 

He tolls us that he had repl\pd, on a former occasicgi^dieu 
one of his friends spoke to him of his debts, “ Caesar at*h. , . 
age owed six times as muchand he adds, “ JVfoi^sieur Ser- 
vien repeated the words to the cardinal. He laiighed at them, 
and he w'as in the right; but he remarked them, and he w as 
not in the wToiigevidently implying, that at the very pe¬ 
riod which he speaks of, the plans for his self-aggrandisement 
vrerc already in some degree prepared. • 

He kept upSa eftnstant correspondence also with all per¬ 
sons in disgrace at the cJurt: the houses of Yenddine, Mont- 
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bazon, Chevreuse, wore those to which he particularly attached 
himself; and although he evidently always feartnl the shrewd 
good sense and thoughtful policy of the Duke of Bouillon, 
and could etfect little with the hoinc'ly but determined and 
intelligent Turenne, yet he took care to keep well with two 
men whose influence was vast, and whose situation w'as likely, 
sooner or later, to place them in open opposition to the go¬ 
vernment. 

The engine having once been put in motion by the events 
of May, 1648, two distinct methods of attack wore kept up 
by the party of the Fronde upon the regent and her minister. 

*One was, by constantly exciting the people, by tliem 

false impressions in regard to every act of tiu' council, by fill¬ 
ing their minds j-vith hatred and cont(‘nTpt for the minister 
through every sort of libel,pascpiinade, squib, tr/ict, and ora¬ 
tion; and by boldly fabricating charge s, which, thoiigli easily 
disproved, remained upon the minds of multitudes who never 
heard the defence, and which even with those w ho did, left 
behind a feeling and habit of siwpicion vi*rv oft.eii more detri¬ 
mental to a minister than opmi haired. Tl^c other attack was 
conducted through the parliament; and—as t he olderaud more 
experienced members of thai/ body were not in general disposed 
to proceed tO violent measures, as they v\ ould not sutler tliom- 
selvcs to be made the instrument of conveying wild and vehe¬ 
ment accusations against the court, or of mingling with just 
opposition all the party rage, angry dcHdamation, and laeiious 
aggression which it w^as the ohjeei of the J''i’on(l(fto produce— 
three orfourpersonsw ero selected to make every vioicMit s^iecch, 
to support every violent measure, and to rail, or cavh, or sneer 
at every step Avhich the court took either to gratify or to op¬ 
pose tfie parliament. • 

Some of the most celebrated of these^Svere the Fresident 
PotieV do Blancme^iil, the President Charton, and the Couii- 
selloj/'Broussol; but not less ychc'incnt against the eourt was 
the intimate friend of Chavigni rud Longuoil, to whom 
La Bochc 5 foucault attributes the task of difliising the venom 
of tho Fronde with carefql art through all the members of the 
chambers, dourvijle calls him “ insufne fromirur;^'* and 
there can be no doubt w liatcvcr that ho alforded the chief 
channel of communication between the parliament and the 
leaders of the Fronde. 

The origin of the name of that celebratM party rcmiains to 
be noticed.—^The boys of the French capital were in* tho cus¬ 
tom of assembling under the walls, and dividing tbemselvesi 
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i’ito regular bodies of slingcrs {frondeurii) ; between wbicli 
bodies serious engagements used to take place, often pro¬ 
ducing severe injury to the children themselves, from the 
deadly natiu'e of the w'eapon {^\cfronde^ or sling), which they 
were suffered to employ. At length the police? were forced 
to interfere, in order to stop the mischief which daily took 
place; but the boys contrived to evade their superintendence, 
dispersing the moment they ap])earcd, and reassembling again 
the moment after. Homo one of the parliaitieniary orators 
discjovered a similarity between the conduct of the slingcrs or 
frondeurs under the walls of Paris and the o])])onents of the 
court, and applied to the latter that name, by which they 
Avere ever after knoAVu. People were amused at the com])a- 
rison; the easily-exciied populace of Paris took it up with 
glee; the frondo became the tashion of the day, and from that 
monuMit everything, (‘ven to small articles of dress, only 
needed to be called a Ja/rondo to remh'r them the mode. 

1 n the mean time, Avhile this great machine was in prepa¬ 
ration and lay ready to bo brought more fully into action 
against the court, the minister, ignorant of the extent and 
strength of the party oppos<‘d to liim, but yet conscious that 
his own danger and that of the state itself were exlrcino, w'as 


placed in a ino.st painful and diiliculi silLiaium. aTii judging 
of the acts of INlazarin at this crisis, wo must romoniber all 


tlio disadvantages under which’he^luhoured. In the first 
place, he w'as a foreigner, and conscious of ignoraiKa; regard¬ 
ing the laws aiwl customs of the people ho was oalhul up(m 
to rule : in the next place, lu; was obliged to rely for Ids solo 
support \ipon tlio qiunm—aw’oman fearless to the extreme of 
rashness, and opposed in over^’^thing to the yielding policy 
which he was himself inclined to piirs«ie; Avhile there is»also 
a pi'rfcct eert^ainty that not one individual at the court of Anne 
of Austria if we exot'pt Le Tellier, wuis dis])Osed to give thosni- 
idst(*r that counsel and support wddeh ndglit edectually nltoin- 
tairi him in power. Madame do ^Vlotteville, iiidi'ed, inal?efn:.je 
exception whatever. Slie* declares that all the courtiers w islied 
and sought his destruction, and says, iii speaking qftffose who 
advised the cardinal to pursue more vigorous measures against 
the malcontents, “ If that way had been a bertaiii remedy for 
this evil, they would not have pointed it out; because they 
all desired hisdaU, and would have been in dp^^pair if he had 
done what was really*ncecssary to do in order to prevent the 
misfortuneji wrhich might make them hope for it.’* 
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That this was in a dcCTee the case Mazarin was well awarei 
and, most probably, in the state of suspicion into which such 
a consciousness o^ being generally obnoxious naturally pro¬ 
duced, he doubted the sincerity even of those who advised 
him well. Left to his o^ti judgment alone, then, he secerns to 
have known and appreciated justly the characters of his se¬ 
veral opponents, and to have seen the various strong parties 
formed against him, but not to have seen or known the link 
which united them together. He saw the parliament as one 
factious body; he looked upon He Betz and his iriends as 
another nest of demagogues; he feared the house of Ven- 
ddme and the rallying bands of the Importants as a third 
class of malcontents: but he was not aware of how much the 
parliament was moved by the Fronde, atd how completely the 
sentiments it uttered were tho suggestions of the cabal of 
He Betz; nor did he see that the scattered members of the 
Importants, in the parliament and the city, fonned but a 

{ )art of the faction of the Fronde, and that their former 
eaders were soon to be called in to act their ])arts as puppets 
in the hands of the turbulent coadjutor. 

The mystery of these intrigues w^as still to be developed; 
and although in the present day wo can trace them with suffi¬ 
cient accuKicy from the confessions of a multitude of persons 
interested therein, it is not at all wondc^rfid that, at the time, 
Mazarin, notwithstanding all his acuteness, was unable to 
ti^e the various ramifications into which the opposing faction 
divided itself, or to discover the fine links of^iuiion between 
various bodies of his adversaries—links of which they were 
insensible in many instances themselves. Nor.was^ it more 
surprising tliD,t, although he feared and doubted that the fao- 
tioikof the Imjmrtanti’ might again rise up to annoy him, he 
should miss its connexion with De Be^z and with the parlia¬ 
ment ; for although Laigues, Montressor, and others appeared 
in^ose union with the coadjutor, yet that had always been 
c^e, and tho influential heads of the party had remained 
till the middle of the year 1048 either scattered abroad in dis¬ 
grace w^th jthe court, or in prison at Vincennes. On the Ist 
of June, however, the fempty leader of that empty party, who 
in the hands of the skilful and penetrating archbishop was 
destined to become of real importance in all the transactions 
of the time, pufc in execution a plan for extricating himself 
from the state of imprisonment in wrbich* he had been held 
for nearly five years, and, to the consternation of his enemies, 
appeared once more free^npon the political scene.' 
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Tiie governor of the castle of Vincennes "was Chavigni, to- 
whom Mazarin was imder great obligations, which he had but 
ill repaid: but the Duke Beaufort had been as much his 
enemy as Mazarin’s, and the cardinal felt sure that the former 
secretary of state would do nothiug to liberate the prisoner. 
He had taken especial care, however, that the duke should be 
guarded in his imprisonment by people quite independent of 
the governor of Vincennes, and an officer of the king’s body¬ 
guard, named Bainoe, with six or seven of the guards, slept 
constantly in his apartments, never losing sight of him. He 
had none of his own servants in attendance upon him, and no 
apparent means whatsoever of effecting an escape; but tho» 
officer who immediately had charge of him was induced to 
take into his service, tn order to attend personally upon the 
duke, a man who pretended to be anxious to avoid public ob¬ 
servation on account of having killed another in a duel. It is 
very evident that this person had been put foruf’ard by the 
friends of the prisoner; and though he affected to bo more 
eager for his detection than any one, and even to treat him 
with insolent rudeness, he was soon upon such tenns ■with 
the duke as to concert and execute a plan for his deliverance. 

The day of Pentecost ■was chosen as that on w hich a num¬ 
ber of the officers and soldiers would be occupied at the mass; 
and the Duke of Beaufort, having requested permission of La 
Kamee to w'alk in a gallery which overlooked the moat and 
w'as considerably low'er than his own apartments, proceeded 
thither, in company with that gentleman alone. The valet 
pretended to*go to dinner with the rest; but, feigning to be 
takei* ilt^ he* quitted the table, and returned towards the gal¬ 
lery, shutting and locking the door upon his companions, as 
well as several otlier doors which were between the gallery 
and the rest of the building. Ho then proceeded to join the 
duke, whom he found wralking up and down w ith the officer 
of the gardes-du-corps; but as soon as the valet appejJ^i^ed, 
Beaufort, strong and resplute, tlirew himself upon his uncVl*^ 
Bcious companion, and, with the aid of his accomplice, over¬ 
powering him in a moment, gagged his mouth, lyid ^ied his 
hands and feet. Ropes wiiich had been prepared w ere imme¬ 
diately produced, fastened to the bars of the window', and the 
prisoner and his valet proceeded to descend tow ards the 
moat, the valet going first, according to Beaufort’s promise, 
as the danger ii^ case of detection was of course greater to 
him than to the prisoner. * 
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In tlie mean time, five or six men, who had been stationed 
to favour the duke’s escape on the outside of the moat, waited 
with impatience in the park for the appearance of their lord, 
and were put to some embarrassment by the arrival of the 
gardener’s wife and son, who came just at the most unfortunate 
moment to gather herbs in the little garden whicli had been 
run along the edge of the moat. Some of Beaufort’s attend¬ 
ants, however, issuing forth from their conceal ineut, caught 
hold of the woman and the boy, and so terrified them by me¬ 
naces of instant death, that they agro(;d not to utter a word 
till the prisoner was in safety; and a moment after, first the 
^alet, and then the duk(}, were seen descending by cords from 
the windoV of the gallery. 

The surprise and consternation of tlfo two, however, were 
great, wdicii, after lotting themselves down a considerable way, 
tlicy found the ro])C8 to be greatly too short. The valet, 
whose life A\as at stake, let himself drop at once, and the duke 
followed his example ; but the height was still great, and the 
powerful and heavy form of the prisoner fi'll so sharply upon 
the edge of the moat as to hurt him severely. The pain 
caused him to faint, and for some moments again all was sus- 

E ense and apprehension. At length ho ro^’ived; and a cord 
aving bee^i thrown to him from the other side of tlie moat, 
he was drawn across by his attendants, and, though stiU suf¬ 
fering, hurried on to a i|cighboiu’ing wood, where he was met 
by fifty armed men on horstjback. This put his safety beyond 
all doubt; and, springing on a horse that wes prepared for 
him, he galloped away from the neighbourhood bf Paris, for¬ 
getting all his sufferings in the joy of his deliverance. 

News imnv>diately spread both to the court and to Yin- 
cenives of the evasion of the Duke of Beaufort; but it was by 
that time useless to pursue him, and tVe queen, w^e are told, 
was but little afflicted at the escape of a man w'^ho had once 
stq^d^ high in her regard. Mazariii, on the contrary, was ter- 
but not at the dangers which were in reality destined 
to ensue from the flight of the Duke of Beaufort, for he does 
not in Ae ^lightest degree appear to have foreseen them, lie 
did not at all anticipate that the King of the Markets, as the 
duke was called, i^ould return to Paris and jssiime greater 
influence with the people than ever; or that, ruled himself 
by De Ret/, he .would rule the parliament like slaves by the 
clamour of the mob that he commandedr !(Iis apprehensions 
were either that the duke would proceed into Brittany, where 
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fclie prip-cipal estates and territorial influence of his family 
lay, and endeavour to seduce that province into revolt; or 
that he would employ the knife of the assassin to rid himseli 
of the minister who had overthrown his schemes and doomed 
him to a long confinement. 

The qu()en and the court treated the fears of Mazarin as 
they dc'served; but in the mean time much more real dangers 
were springing up, and that most perilous state for a French 
population was gradually making itself apparent, in which it 
becomes a mode, a fashion, a distinction to be at enmity with 
the government. With nations where the rule of fashion is 
not so strong, the evil of such a state is not very great; but* 
in a country where no extreavagance is too extravagant to be¬ 
come agreeable to theworshippers of fashion, the law' of the 
painted idol has often proved a sanguinary law, and the mod>e 
has been as much consulted in bloodshed as in rings or 
snufl-boxes. An instance may be given to show how com¬ 
pletely it had become the fashion to oppose the government 
in everything, and wiiat sacrifices would be made to obtain 
this kind of celebrity. 

Some of the tituldr treasurers of France, who conceived 
themselves aggrieved by the proceedings of the court in re¬ 
gard to the retention of part of the salaries, wro|e circular 
letters to their brethren in various parts of the kingdom, ex¬ 
horting them to unite for the purposes of resistance, tmd to 
pay themselves out of the money that passed through their 
hands. This wi\^ so open and illegal an attack upon the royal 
authority, tluft five of these personages w'cre arrested and com¬ 
mitted t(f prison. A sixth, however, of the name of Frotte, 
who on some account had been overlooked, but who, it would 
appear, had drawm up the letter, presented himself immediately 
to the superintendent ^f finance, and complained bitterly of 
having been deprived of the distinction w'hich his fellow tnea* 
surers had obtained. The superintendent and the minwter 
suflered this ap])licant for imprisonment to depart unpunfelStd^ 
treating him as a fool, dhd his application as folly; but, in 
reality, such conduct afforded serious and menacing Higns of 
the times, as Mazarin was soon after kaught to perceive. 

Such w'as the state of things in Paris in the commencement 
of August, 1648; but a variety of other coincident events ren¬ 
dered the political horizon dark and stormy on every side to 
which Mazarin could i;um his eyes. The spirit of the Fronde 
had been industribusly diffused through the provinces; the 
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locfd parliamentB had caught fire from that of the capital. Eveir 
one was ready to oppose the government j every one was wil¬ 
ling to resist the payment of taxes and imposts; every one was 
making some demand and proposing some change—demands 
^dchanges sometimes just and reasonable, abstractedly speak¬ 
ing, but dangerous or impossible at that moment, sometimes 
as frivolous and vexatious as it is in the power of a discon¬ 
tented people to devise. Nor were the external affairs of 
France more prosperous at that moment. The Prince de 
Cond4 had been called to Paris for a short time, in order to 
give some vreight to the councils of the queen; and the arch- 
. duke commanding the Spanish arnues in the Low Countries 
had taken advantage of his absence, and obtained several suc¬ 
cesses, while the French forces remaiiKsd iiiactivo. 

Various domestic occurrences also gave waniing that even 
amongst the courtiers themselves, as well as amongst the 
people, the authoritv of the regent and her minister was ra¬ 
pidly declining. The young king, as a great honour to the 
city of Paris, nad proceeded, on the eve of St. John, to light 
the annual bonfire in the Place de GIreve, in place of the go¬ 
vernor of Paris, who usually performed tliat office; but little 
or no gratiilations met the youthful monarch in return for his 
condescension, and tlic people seemed to imagine that ho came 
more to amuse himself than to do honour to the popular fete. 
When he proceeded in state to carry down to the parliament 
a declaration full of concessions, no voice was heard to cry 
“ Long live the king.” And shortly afterwards, having gone 
to vespers at the church of the Feuillans, on the day of the 
Assumption, a dispute, in regard to who shofild'keep the 
ground, too^, place between the guards of the king and the 
guqyds of the grand'j^revot. The captain of the royal guard 
on duty was applied to by his lieuteivsmt for orders in a mo¬ 
ment of difficulty, and gave those orders, which unfortunately 
ended in bloodshed in the presence of the king himself. Com- 
pktmcs were made by the giand prevot; and the Queen, insti¬ 
gated by Miizarin, declared that the captain of the guard was 
in the ^rong, that to draw a sword in the presence of the king 
was high treason, and that the prime minister, being present, 
should have been appealed to in the first instance. She there¬ 
upon commanded the captain of the guard to give up his wand 
of office to one of his comrades. It so happened, however, that 
the officer who Kad been on duty was only acting as substitute 
Ibr his father, the Count de Tr^mes, who instantly hastened 
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to the palace, took possession of the wand of office, and refused 
to give it -up, asserting that his son had merely done his duty, 
had defended the rights of the king's guard, and maintained 
the dignity of his person by preventing any other guards but 
his own from occupying a spot where he was present. 

There could be no doubt that the count was right; but the 
real offence given had been in not consulting Mazarin. The 
queen persisted that the rod of office should be given up, and 
was obeyed; but none of the other officers would take it, or 
would perform the functions of him whom they believed to be 
unjustly disgraced. The queen was met by an instant refusal 
from every one to whom she applied, ana for some time ths 
king was without a captain of the guard altogether. The offi¬ 
cers who had refuse^were immediately dismissed, and their 
places filled by others. But this event only served the more 
to divide the court, though it also might have shown Mazarin 
that the spirit of resistance was up and active through the 
■whole land, and that nothing but the most skilful policy and 
the wisest moderation, invigorated by the most resolute finn- 
ness, could save him—even if that itsell* were capable of pro¬ 
ducing such ail effecl). 

The crisis was now arrived. The court opposed by the par¬ 
liament in every step, just or unjust; the king’^commands 
not only neglected, but disobeyed, after formal deliberations 
held upon them; the records of the parliament bearing written 
on their face so extraordinary a precedent as that afibrded by 
the declaration Jjhat the king’s edict should be of no effect, but 
that the decree of the parliament should stand; the provincial 
parliamefits,^ equally in opposition to the government; the 
people of the capital universally disaffected; a strong and en¬ 
terprising party forming from all classes, under a factioiis^^am- 
bitious, fearless, talenjed leader; the wdiole court itself, with 
the exception of the queen and Le TcUier, opposed to ^he 
minister; the royal treasury completely empty; the finai^ces 
in a state of inextricable confusion; the Spaniards resuming 
the preponderance they hkdlost ujion the frontier of blunders, 
and declaring that they would publish monitories, offering a 
reward to any one who would give information of where the 
army of the Prince de Conde was, as they* had sought for it 
for a month in all the places where* it ought to have been, 
without being able to find it;—such were thp circumstances 
of the times towards^the end of the fifth year of Mazarin’s 
ministiy; and no'one who«remarked them could doubt that 
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a moment of more severe struggle still was approaching, which 
must ^ve him a complete triumph over aU his enemies, or 
hurl him down at once from that height to which he had risen 
by such a rapid but silent and unostentatious progress. 

The events of the next month, however, are most important, 
and deserve a separate investigation, as all that had hitherto 
taken place might be considered as merely the skirmishing 
of light troops before the commencement of a general battle. 

CHAPTER V. 

ponduct of the Duke of Beaufort—-Arreet of his Messenger—And its Conse* 
quences—News of the Victory of Lens arrives—Conduct and Besolution of the 
Court—Ai'Ast of Bruusscl and Blancinesnil—Tumults—Conduct of l)e Retz— 
The Tumult abates towards Night—Conduct of tlQp Court—Apprehensions and 
Views of De Retz—Day of the Barricades. 

In the beginning of the month of August, an incident occurred 
which added I'rcsh elements of discord to those wiiich already 
existed, and afforded to the parliament a new and far more 
legitimate cause of remonstrance,—or rather, called into notice 
an existing abuse which furnished a happy opportunity for 
protracting the obnoxious assemblies of ihe chambers. 

The Duke of Beaufort, having fled to one of the estates of 
his father the Duke of Yendomo, received and entertained, 
with not disinterested hospitality, all persona who were ill-dis¬ 
posed towards the court, waiting impatiently till some severe 
collision between the contending parties in Paris afforded an 
opening for his return to the capital, in order to lead his 
friends in their operations against Mazarin. Creatures of the 
cardinal were, it is said, sent down into the ncigljJi)o»*rhood to 
act as spies upon the proceedings of the house of Venddme; 
but whenever they were discovered, the Duke of Beaufort 
employed means not very respectful towards the government 
to arive them from his vicinity. FoUowmig up his purpose, a 
mesysengcr w as despatched by the duke to Paris, for the pur¬ 
pose bf oflering co-operation on the part of his powrerfiil 
family in all the movements of the parliament. Information, 
howevef, of this design wuis gained by Mazarin, and the mes¬ 
senger was arrested and conveyed to the Bastile. Although 
the gates of that pristm were generally effectual in stopping 
the remonstrances or complaints of those who once became 
its inmates, a petition was presented to the parliament, either 
fidsely or really said to be drawn up by,the .prisoner, in which 
he demanded to be set at libeIty,^o^ interrogated and judged 
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according to law. This document was presented in the pre¬ 
sence of the Duke of Orleans himself; and though the pri¬ 
soner was removed in haste to Vincennes lest he shoula be 
forcibly liberated, the parliament showed a determination to 
insist upon that great and important law, the basis of all civil 
freedom, that no man shoidd be arrested without instant 
notice being given to his natural judges in order to his imme¬ 
diate trial. 

The Duke of Orleans proceeded, however, to remonstrate 
sharply with the parliament on its disobedience to the last 
expressed will of the king; and as he had rendered himself 
popular with that body by various concessions, he obtained! 
as a boon, that they should suspend their assemblies till after 
the middle of Augusts As soon as the day of the Assumption 
was passed, the chambers recommenced their deliberations, 
and being summoned to attend the duke, they persuaded him 
of the moderation of their designs; and he, in turn, assured 
the queen that all would go well. Nevertheless, they stiU 
continued to meet. The speeches of various members became 
more and more inflammatory: Brousscl, one of the counsellors 
of the great chamber, Charton and Blancmesnil, presidents, 
distinguished themselves from the rest by the violence of their 
counsels and the disrespectful virulence of their language, 
and measures more and more severe wejp^fidently upon the 
eve of being taken against the Cou^, when, on the 20th, a 
rumour spread through Paris of a great and decisive victory 
having been ga,incd by the Prince de Conde over the Spanish 
army commanded by the archduke in person. The rumour, 
as UBual,‘*caTpc before any definite tidings: but, shortly after, 
the Duke de Chatillon arrived in haste, bringing with him 
full accounts of the battle of Lens, at which he had Uben 
present, and showing •that Conde hod once more given the 
Spaniards a defeat as signal and complete as that of Bocroll. 

The spirits of the queen and her firiends immediately rose; 
and all regarded the victory, le&s as affecting the relative 
position of Prance and Tier enemies, than as affectipg the 
situation of the government and the parliament. •When the 
tidings were told to the young kingf, he exclaimed, ** How' 
mortified the parliament will be!** showing clearly that he 
had been industriously taught to consider the proceedings of 
that body, not as directed t^ainst the minister, or even 
against the government of his mother, but as against the 
tranquillity of Frsince in general, and the feelings and pur- 
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poses of the whole corps of ma^stratcs to be such as eTen to 
render a victory over tne enemies of the country painful and 
unpalatable to them. The same undoubtedly was the view of 
the queen, whose determined nature and arbitrary principles 
led her to imagine the slightest resistance to her authority 
an act approoclimg almost to treason. That she had yielded 
so far as she had done, was entirely to be attributed to the 
persuasions of the mild and pacific Mazarin: but even the 
minister had by this time become convinced that concessions to 
the parliament only led to fresh demands, and that a moment 
had arrived when decided measures of severity were absolutely 
requisite. 

The queen gladly availed herself of this change in his views; 
the Duke of Orleans was brought to ccAncide in opinion with 
the cardinal and the queen, and after various councils it was 
•determined to arrest Charton, Blaricmesnil, and Brousscl, 
the three moat conspicuous opponents of the government. 
This being determined, the arrangements were soon made for 
carrying tho proposed measures into effect; but we cannot 
say that those arrangements were such as prudence absolutely 
required. The number of troops in Paris was very small, and 
no means were taken to increase that force, so as to render it 
sufficient tc nverawc the disaffected, and put down opposition 
at its commenceiift'.’ In other respects the plan was arranged 
with some skill, and'iV['>.zarin, who was a gretit master in the 
art of covering his designs, aflbeted to be anything but ele¬ 
vated by the victory of Lens. 

Chavigni was the only person who appeared i?o divine the 
nature of the minister’s feelings, audio anticipate Tfis move- 
pients. He. indicated them, indeed, with sufficient accuracy 
to De Betz, to induce *ihat prelate to go to tho palace, in order 
to ascertain by his own observation wh.'^t were the purposes of 
th6 minister; hutMazarin was upon his guard, and deceived 
evei\ the keen-sighted coadjutor himself, who left him satis¬ 
fied that the success of tho’royal army in the field had served 
to moderate rather than to exaggerate the feelings of the 
court towards the parliament. 

The day of St. Louis, the 26th of August, passed over in 
peace, and no indication of any immediate movement on the 

S ort of the court alarmed the popular party. The following 
ay, however, bad been appointed for celebrating a Te Dewn 
in the cathedi^ for the victory just obtained, and early in the 
oming the streets from Notre Dame to*^ the Palais Boyal 
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were lined with soldiers, according to invariable custom. 
Nothing appeared to cause any apprehension, and the prin¬ 
cipal members of the parliament, as well as the whole couit, 
were present in the cathedral. The queen, however, had 
previously given her orders to Comminges, lieutenant of her 
guards, and as soon as the ceremony was concluded, and the 
royal family prepared to return to the palace, she whispered 
to that officer, “ do, and God give you aid !’* 

Comminges suffered the royal party to depart, lingering in 
the porch of Notre Dame, in order to.give time for the ar¬ 
rangements he had previously made to be executed. To, 
arrest Blancmesnil he bad deputed one of the exqpipts, and 
had sent another to perform the same fimction in regard to 
Gharton; but the capture of Broussel he reserved for himself, 
as more dangerous and important. The two former, indeed, 
were personages of much higher station and fortmie; for 
Broussel was poor, not highly esteemed in his profession, and 
had gone on to a very advanced age without rising above the 
rank of counsellor to the great chamber. He was a man of 
strict integrity, howqvcr, and of stem democratic principles: 
and with views too narrow to perceive that the age and coun¬ 
try in which he lived were not adapted to their promulgation, 
he continued to put them forth on every occgjwiitt^ This was 
the man on whom the Frondeurs had lix^foannounce every¬ 
thing that w as wdld, rash, harsh, or^urbulent, which they 
miglit think necessary to intimidate or to rule the court. 
There was notbiug which Broussel scrupled to say—no pro¬ 
posal too^ rash, no measure too violent for him to advocate. 
But he had»thus, of course, obtained the love and afte^ction 
of an oppressed and suffering j)eople. The eAmity of the 
coiu*t w'as incurred on their account, alPhis zeal was for tlfcir 
service ; his poverty w*s a proof of his disinterestedness, his 
unflinching courage of his virtue; and fine but borrowed 
words, a fluent tongue, and the w^ite hair of age were easily 
constmed into wisdom. JThe people called him their father; 
but the more wise and temperate of all parties companed him 
to one of those tribunes of the peopl^, who often without 
talent, and still oftener without respectabilj^ty, ruled so long 
and so potently«the mobs of ancient IU>me. 

Comminges well knew that, in all probability, great dan¬ 
ger as well as great odium would be attached to the arrest 
of Broussel, and, wfe have said, he determined to reserve 
that task for himself. He*had directed the guards to be 

e2 
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drawn up into three battalions, which remained upon the 
Font Nem and in the Place Dauphine, while his exempts at 
once proceeded to arrest Blancmesuil and Charton; the for¬ 
mer of whom was taken without anv diificully. The appear¬ 
ance, however, of the queen* s guard lingering at the door of 
Notre Dame, the line of soldiers forming themselves into 
battalions in the neighbourhood, with various other indica¬ 
tions of something more than ordinary, had caused a degree 
of apprehension which spread rapidly amongst all the mem¬ 
bers of the parliament who had assisted at the Te Dewm^ and 
who, struck with immediate panic, began to hurry away so 
*fast that the doors of the cathedral were too few to give them 
exit. 

The tidings reached Charton, with a''hint to provide for his 
safety, and ere the exempt reached his house, he had made 
his escape. In the mean while, Comminges, accompanied by 
one page only, proceeded to the street in w hich Broussel lived, 
in the immediate neigbourhood of Notre Dame. He had pre¬ 
viously sent forward his carriage, however, with a small party 
of the guards, ordering them, as soon a^ they saw him enter 
the street on foot and approach a house therein, to draw up 
to the door, and prepare to give him assistance if needfiu. 
He gave also, for the largo heavy coverings of wood 

and leather, wiiicfi*'’'t that time closed in the sides of a car¬ 
riage so as to preveh^'‘"».ny one within from seeing or being 
seen, to be kept down, in order that if attacked, as he felt 
sure he should be, be might have a view of hiu assailants, and 
the opportunity of defending himself. 

All these arrangements were executed promptiy and punc¬ 
tually, and having reached the house of the old counsellor, he 
knbeked at the door, ‘which w'as immediately opened by a little 
hickey. Comminges placed two guards to keep the door, and 
then, followed by two others, ran up stairs to the chamber in 
whi^h Broussel was seated at dinner. To him the officer at 
once announced that he had an ordqr for his arrest; and Com- 
minge^ afterwards declared, that notwithstanding all the bold¬ 
ness which Broussel usually displayed, he now showed no 
slight apprehension, making various excuses in order to gain 
time; while an old woman, said to be the only female servant 
in the house, began screaming from the w indows for aid, shout¬ 
ing to the neighbours the event that had taken place, and min¬ 
gling the whole with abuse of Comminges, and with inti¬ 
mations that the people would nbt suffer him to ^execute hia 
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orders. Her cries, indeed, soon filled the street with people, 
who attempted to cut the traces of the carriage, but were pre¬ 
vented by the gallant defence made by the guards, and by the 
officer's little page,.who dispWed extraordinary courage and 
coolness through the whole afirair. 

In the mean while, Comminges himself insisted upon Brous- 
sel following him immediately; and, threatening to kill him if 
he resisted, he forced him down the stairs and into the carriage, 
notwithstanding the resistance of the people. Nevertheless, 
the cry went forth from mouth to mouth, and travelled on upon 
the way which Comminges was following, faster than his slov; 
carriage could proceed; chains were drawn across ^he streets, 
barriers raised to impede his progress, and the dnvers were 
obliged to turn hithOT and thither through such by-streets as 
had not been rendered impassable, in order to proceed at all. 

At length, opposite the house of the chief president, in 
endeavouring to make its way along the quay the carriage 
was overturned and broke to pieces. Luckily for Comminges, 
however, it happened that a battalion of the guards was near, 
and came to his assistance. The guards surrounded the 
officer and his prisoner; the people surrounded the guards ; 
but the soldiers behaved with patience and moderation, and 
a carriage conveying some ladies having beep-'4jtopped in the 
midst of the crowd for the service of^'oKing, its denizens 
were turned out, and Comminges andil'froussel placed therein, 
in order to proceed upon their way. His own carriage re¬ 
mained upon the spot, and in a very short time not a piece of 
it was loft to|;cthcr. In the Eue St. Honore the new car¬ 
riage broke <down; but it luckily so happened that at that 
very spot the lieutenant of the guard was met by another 
vehicle, which the foresight of his unble Guitaut, who was 
also his superior office#, had sent forward to be ready in c^se 
ot need. 

No other accident occurred, and Comminges then carried 
his prisoner safely out of, Paris: but the events of the day 
were only just commencing w'hen that part thereof was exe¬ 
cuted. The news that Broussel and tyiother member of the 
parliament were arrested spread through Pqipis in every direc¬ 
tion. The lower orders poured forth, from the manufactory, 
the workshop, and the booth, excited to fury by the impri¬ 
sonment of one whom they looked upon as* their defender 
and father; and tl}e more respectable citizens, equally en¬ 
raged with ,the artisans, but more cautious in their anger, 
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poured forth likewise, with weapons in their hands, declaring 
that they were driven to take arms in defence of their lives 
and property, exposed to the fury of the rabble by the rash 
measures of the government. 

To the parliament itself, and to the archbishopric, the news 
was also carried: and while the magistracy assembled to take 
counsel, De "Retz issued forth into the streets, clothed in his 
archiepiscopal dress, in order to proceed to the palace, deter¬ 
mined, he says, to place him sell at the side of the regent, 
and do his duty, notwithstanding the imposition which had 
been put upon him with regard to tlie intentions of the court. 
The 2 )arti^ulars of his conduct during that day are related 
differently by different people, but the principal facts are the 
same; and in regard to his motives, Jlhadame de Motteville, 
attached as she was to the other party, and viewing the con¬ 
duct of tlie coadjutor from an opposite point, forms nearly 
the same opinion concerning them which any one would form 
from reading the memoirs of De Ketz himself, though those 
memoirs were not published till long after her death. 

“ Perhaps,” she says, examining the views of the coadjutor 
with .much simple shrewdtiess,—“ Perhaps he acted with 
good faith in this business; because, as his desire was solely 
to have a>j1iy®^:,in great affairs by any means that might be, 
if by those metu'i!b'’Aje could get into the good graces of the 
queen and render hiiArulf necessary to the state, his ambition 
being thus satisfied, ho would not have taken any other.” 
We shall, therefore, very nearly follow his lOwn account of 
his proceedings during that eventful day in wliich he acted so 
conspicuous a part. Having quitted the lesser archbishopric, 
accompanied by several attendants, he proceeded towards the 
Pdiais Eoyal, met at'the very door of his dwelling by an im¬ 
mense crowd of people, howling rather than crying for the 
liberty of Broussel. 

On the Pont Neuf he found the Marechal de Meilleraie, 
at the head of the guarcls, endeavouring to restrain the 
people, who were assailing him and his soldiers with stones. 
The multitudes w'ero increasing every moment, and Meilleraie, 
who saw that witli the handful of troops which he had under 
his command, it woul,d be impossible to stem the torrent 
much longer, besought the archbishop coadjutor to let the 
queen know the truth, offering to go with him to the Palais 
^yal for that purpose. De Ketz received the proposal wdth 
joy, and, accompanied by the general, proceeded ^o the palace, 
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where they were immediately admitted to the regent's pre* 
sence. 

The queen, however, could not he brought to believe that 
the evil nad arrived at the point which the coadjutor and De 
Meilleraie wished to persuade her it had attained. De Meil- 
leraio, having spoken first, appealed to the coadjutor, who 
rendered full justice to his accuracy, and likewise described 
the excited state of the people. The queen still, however, 
was incrediilous; and it is more than probable she was 
already persuaded that De Ketz had taken moans, as he 
passed along the streets, rather to inflame the passions of the 
multitude than to allay them. The report that such had 
been the case was very general at the time; ortd even Joly 
declares that the cemdjutor went through the crowd bestow- 
ijig his benediction upon the people, and exhorting them to 
peace and tranquillity in terms the most likely on earth to 
nave an efte<;t directly conti*ary to that which the bare words 
seem to imply. However that may he, Anne of Austria cer¬ 
tainly did not judge favourably of his motives, and treated 
him in a manner which naturally irritated him to a great de¬ 
gree. * 

Mazarin, on the contrary, attempted to soften matters, 
labouring to cajole the coadjutor, and to preve^st the queen 
from displaying too ])hiinly the sentimejiib^ which t]»e court 
entertained towards him. “Ercry^^’e in the room,” says 
Do Ketz himself, “ was acting a part. I was playing the in¬ 
nocent ; which I certainly was not, at least in this point: the 
cardiutil was< playing the courageous; which ho was not so 
much aS he seemed: from time to time tlie queen affected 
the sw'eet; and she was never more sour: the^uke de Lon- 
gueville appear<!d sad; and felt, in Jbnith, considerably joy, 
because of all men in the w orld he the most loved the com¬ 
mencement of all pieces of business: the Duke of Orleans 
acted the energetic and impassioned in speaking to the 
queen; yet 1 liave never seen him whistle with greatef indif 
ference than he whStlofl for half an hour while gossiping with 
Guerehi in the little grey chamber: Marshal acted 

the gay, to pay his court to the minister; and he confessed 
to mo in privjite, with the tears iu his cyeS, that the state was 
upon the brink of a precipice. Bdautru and Nugent acted 
the buffijon, and represented, to please thc^queen, the nurse 
of old Kroussel ^remark, I beg, that he w as eighty years old), 
animating the people to*sedition; although they both very 
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well knew that the tragedy was likely not to be far off froirt 
the farce.” , 

In the midst of this comedy, the lieutenant-colonel of the 
guards appeared, to inform the queen that the mob threatened 
to force the guard. Thereupon De Meilleraie, mortified at 
the reception which his information had met with, suddenly 
changed his tone, and exclaiming, **lt were belter to die 
than suffer such insolence,” he begged to bo permitted to 
take the guards, the officers of the household, and all the 
courtiers who were in the ante-chambers, in order to make 
one great effort to put down the mob at once. 

« The queen, who was herself incapable of fear, was very 
willing to grant him permission; but no other person ap¬ 
proved the proposal, and at that moment Seguier, the chan- 
ceUor, entered the room, and gave such a description of what 
he had seen in tho streets, that Mazarin, of whom he stood 
in the greatest awe, and who had never heard him boldly 
tell the truth before, became convinced that the danger must 
be extreme, from the hardihood with which it had so sud¬ 
denly inspired the supple and subservient chancellor. Others 
however coming in effaced the impression, and what to be 
done was again discussed. 

De Betz <^Qncly advised the queen to yield "Broussel to 
the people; but 'liite ..declared that she would rather strangle 
him ^ith her own hanliiit^ There were not wanting others, 
tod, who advised her to have the demagogue immediately 
put to death.* But at length the entrance of tthe civil lieu¬ 
tenant, with a mortal paleness in his face, and all the signs 
and symptoms of the most dastardly fear in his demeanour, 
communicated, that infectious disease to the cardinal, and 
even to the queen; so ^hat at length it was determined, in 
order to gain time, to send out De !^tz<and the Marechal de 
Meilleraie for the purpose of telling the people that if they 
would separate, and not continue to demand the liberty of 
Broussl^l in crowds, the queerf would grant it to them. 

De Betz, who perceived that no real intention was enter¬ 
tained of'givipg up the prisoner, requested the queen to fur¬ 
nish liim with a promise to that effect under her hand, that 
he might display it* to the populace: but his ^demand was 
evaded, and he was assured that the queen’s word was better 
than aU the writiijgs in the world. The queen then quitted 
the room; the Duke of Orleans pushed De Betz gently to¬ 
wards the door with his two hands, 'beseeching him to restore 

* Madiyne de Motteville. 
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tranquillity to the state; De Meilleraie dragged him forward; 
all the gardes-du-corps parried him lovingly in their arms, 
crying, “ There is no one but you who can remedy the evil 
and thus he was driven out, to promise the people, in tlie 
name of the queen, a concession which he well knew was 
not likely to be granted. 

Between the chamber where the coadjutor had received 
his audience and the court, De Meilleraie left him, and 
giving way to his impetuous nature, put himself at the head 
of the light-horse of the guard, and rode forward towards the 
people with his sword drawn, crying, “ Long live the king 1 
liberty for Broussel!” • 

As he was seen in this attitude by a great manjPmore per¬ 
sons than could hearehis voice, the populace naturally con¬ 
cluded that they were about to be charged by the light-horse, 
and a porter suddenly drew a sword and attacked De Meil- 
Icraie, who in return shot him with a pistol. The people re¬ 
coiled, and the marshal, with his blood up, pushed them on 
down the street to the famous place of execution called the 
Croix du Trahoir. De Betz, coming out of the palace, found 
a multitude of peoplfe in the rear of De Meilleraie, and the 
unfortunate porter stretched dying in the midst of the street. 
The pontifical robes of the coadjutor gained Wm respect 
and attention for a time; and he was irnmndiatcly surrounded 
by the crowd, with whom his populc,; ifcy was immense, and 
was carried by them onward towards the place where De 
Meilleraie was contending witli the rest of the mob. Never 
forgetful, hov/ever, of performing any act which might dazzle 
and astonish, the multitude, De Betz paused at the dying 
man, and kneeling down beside him in the gutter, received 
his confession in the midst of the street.* • 

Hurrying up to the ipot w'here De Meilleraie, now brought 
to a halt, was surrounded by a crowd of armed burghers, 
upon whom the light-horse were firing from time to time, De 
Betz endeavoured to interpose between the two bodies,* and 
not without success. Pbr a moment or two both parties 
ceased firing; but a number of other crowds cop[iin|[ down 
the cross streets, without seeing or iHJCognising De Betz, 
made a sudden discharge upon the light-hoi^e, both with fire¬ 
arms and stones. * 

One of De Meilleraie’s officers was wounde^, as well as one 
of the pages of the coadjutor, by musket-shots; and De Betz 

* • €ay Joly. 
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himself was brought to the ground by the blow of a stone 
just above the ear. As he was rising, one of the mob pointed 
a gun at his head; but the archbishop, whose presence of 
mind had not left him, exclaimed, although he had never 
beheld the man before, “Ah, wrcjtch! if your father saw you!” 
The man paused, imagining that he had nearly killed his 
father’s best friend, and looking at him more closely, beheld 
the episcopal robes of the prelate. The name of Do Hctz 
v. as now shouted forth aloud; a tliousand voices took up the 
same cry; a multitude gathered round the spot where he 
stood; others, seeing the direction which tlieir neighbours 
♦ followed, flocked after him also; and De Moillcraie, finding 
his opponents diverted from their attack upon him, made the 
best of his way back to the Palais De Itetz, in the 

mean while, led the people in another din'ctiou, and, by all 
those arts which he know so well how to |)ractis(5, he at length 

E ersuaded the multitude to lay down their arms, and follow 
im peaceably back to the Pufais Koyal, in order to demand 
in more respectful terms the liberty of him whom they con¬ 
sidered as a victim to despotic pow'or. 

The queen and Iier courtiers, bolievtng all danger to be 
over, merely laughed at the application, with the exception of 
the Marcd^l do Moillcraie, w^lio strongly joined his voice to 
that ot* the co'if?!^wior; but the news that the mob was un¬ 
armed was quite suhicjent to satisfy the regent, and De Betz 
wras sent back without an answ'cr. As his natural inclination 
led him towards fiiction, and the playtliings o^,hi8 imagination 
from childhood had been revolts and conspiracies, it is pro¬ 
bable that he was not displeased, as soon as it be^.aiiie evident 
that his servjices were despised by th(} government, to see that 
tlm.regent and her aiVisers pushed their measures to such an 
extreme as to give him a fair excusejbr putting hitaiself at 
the head of the popular party. He declares, tliat though un¬ 
doubtedly angry at the treatment he had received, he left the 
palaSe w'ith the intention of still doing nothing contrary to 
the dictates of gratitude towards tho'regent, w ho had bestowed 
upon him^tlie dignity he hold in Paris. He once more 
harangued the people,* and besought them to retire; but the 
hour of supper coming on, openited more poweifidly, accord¬ 
ing to his OW'D confession, than all his exhortations. Grroup 
after group disappeared from the streets, the shouts died 
awray, the turbulent lost the support pf the nndtitude, and 
ere night the French capital was as tranqifil as if nothing had 
happened. 
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The court from time to time received news of what was 
passing; but man^, of whom the Marechal de Meilleraie was 
one, could not believe that the predictions of the queen and 
the hopes of the cardinal were really verified, till they had 
been out into the streets and found them pertectly peaceful. 
The courage of the timid rose, the resolution ol tne more 
daring was confirmed, and Mazarin and the queen, believing 
that they were now on the right track to recover the authoriiy 
W'hich w'eaker measures had lost, prepared to proceed, ana, 
ivhile the impression was still strong, to crush the opposition 
of the parliament, as they had triumphed over the ebullition 
of popular indignation. It is by no means impossible that 
they might have been successful, hjid not accidental circum¬ 
stances led the coadjutor to believe that the purposes of the 
court were directly hostile towards himself. 

De lietz, who in consoquenco of the irregularity of his life 
was in bad health w hen these events took place, had returned 
to the lesser archbishopric completely exhausted, and so 
much hurt by the blow he had received, that he found It 
necessary to be bled. From time to time during the evening, 
however, a numbeF of his friends came to him, bringing him 
news ot* wdiat w’as passing at the palace: hut, as many of these 
friends, though admitted to the circle of the .queen, were 
suspected on account of their attachmjih"^ to De lietz, it is 
probable that they obtained no ‘t§r knowledge of what 
was passing than that which they gathered from the ordinary 
conversation vf the court. 

The first news that reached the coadjutor was, that ho was 
turned into ridicule, that Beautru and Nogent were amusing 
the queen at his expense; next came the tidings that aU he 
had done had been misinterpreted, jind that tlie com;); w^as 
perfectly convinced Jie hud both excited in the firs| instance, 
and prolonged in the second, the tumults which he aifiicted 
to appease. At length, when irritated to the highest pitch 
by tins information, mid about to retire to bed to dig<fst it as 
well as ho could, Ajgeflteuil, w'ho had iKieai long attached to 
the Count do Soissons, came to him direct from the court, 
and informed him that all the wo»ld there were mad with 
exultation; that the cardinal and the queen, thinking that 
the way was open before them, wete detennined to use their 
advantage to tbo utmost. Argentcuil bore him also a mes¬ 
sage from the Maisechal de Meilleraie, winch confirmed this 
account,^ and wfiich exhorted him to provide for his personal 
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Becimty as fast as possible W flight; telling him it was clear 
that the first indignation of the court would faU upon him, 
and that it had been already proposed to send him to prison 
at Quimper Corentin, in the very depths of Brittany. At 
the same time, it was notified to him that Broussel was to be 
sent to Havre-de-Grace, and that the parliament itself was to 
be interdicted, and exiled in a body to Montargis. 

Such is De lletz^s own account of the information he re¬ 
ceived, and on which he proceeded to act. It has never been 
contradicted; but whether he may not have heightened the 
colouring, and in some degree exaggerated the representations 
ipode to him by his friends, in order to justify his after con¬ 
duct, may iti some degree be doubted. The news, however, 
which was conveyed to him was not ver^'far distant from the 
truth; though I have not been able to discover that the queen 
or Mazarin had any real design against the person of the 
coadjutor. 

Although such information came upon him suddenly and 
took him by surprise, it relieved him from doubt, and he 
determined at once to show the court the extent of that 
power, by using it against the government, which the govern¬ 
ment had neglected to engage in its own support. 

On hearing the tidings borne to him by Argenteuil, Mon- 
tressor and Laigdfenb^ho were with him, reproached him for 
not following earlier meaq^advice in regard to adopting vigour- 
ous measures against the court, seeming to think that his 
hour of power was past, and that he could now only be an 
object of pity in the persecutions to which his weakness and 
indecision had exposed him. De Betz, however, requested to 
be left alone for a quarter of an hour, giving his friends to 
understand that their pity was not yet deserved; and on their 
return, they found that he had arranged a plan for not only 
opposing whatever measures the queen and the cardinal 
might take in the course wliich they were then pursuing, but 
might Yorco them, by popular*violence, to resign every advan¬ 
tage which they thought they had obtained by their late 
stroke ofViuthoritv. 

That plan was founded upon De Betz's intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the feelings and views of the whole population of 
Paris; which acquaintandfe did not alone extend to the know¬ 
ledge that such and such classes were divided between differ¬ 
ent pblitical opimons, and that the prepondi^anco lay in this 
or that direction, but he knew precisely who were ,the most 
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influeutial men in all the parties of all the classes; and 
amongst each class he had his own devoted agents, ready to 
convey to the people whatever sentiments he chose to inspire, 
to spread any rumours or tidings that he thought fit to in¬ 
vent or propagate, and to excite to any act that he pleased to 
dictate. 

Setting aside the nobility and their retainers, the citizens 
of Paris may be divided into two classes, the burghers and 
the artisans. The latter were almost universally, as was 
natural, opposed to the court, hating it and the minister with 
a blind antipathy, believing everything that was told them 
against the government, seeking eagerly for any change, and 
readyboth from real sufierings and imaginary grievances, to 
commit any act tbattgave them the chance of amelioration. 
With more prudence, with greater selfishness, but with juster 
reasons, the minds of the burgher classes {black mantlec, as 
De Ketz calls them) were equally disposed to oppose the 
regent and her minister. They were perfectly well Wlined, 
in general, to see that minister overthrown by any political 
convulsion or popular ebullition, with but one proviso,—^that 
their own property hnd comforts should not in the slightest 
degree be sacrificed. 

Nothing was necessa^, therefore, but to ^hni^ them the 
means of securing their dwellings, their goods, and their 
families, in order to render them wilj’iig to countenance and 
assist in any insurrectionary movement which might produce 
a change, ii* nqt a reform, in the state. So long as the minis¬ 
ter enj(wed full command of all the royal authority—so long 
as the nFst«Bteps taken by the parliament had left his power 
unabated—so long as he had even avoided a crigis which com¬ 
mitted the great body of the magistracy to support and jus¬ 
tify every person in j;he strongest opposition to the court— 
so long the burghers of Paris might each anticipate Bome*evil 
effects from any very violent demonstration of hostdily to¬ 
wards Mazarin. Th©y bad thcJrefore, as a mass, affected a 
great degree of moderation; and we are told by Joly that the 
queen and the cardinal were fuUy convinced,th^ middle 
classes of Paris were well-disposed towards the government.* 

* Anquetil takqp a different view of the state of thi^ class, declaring that Imt 
few of the middle classes were attached to De Betz, or to his artisans, and that 
the great part were willing to maintiun the royal anUiority. Whence he derived 
this opinion I do not know; bnt the account of Joly, ef De Betz himself, of 
MooUune de Motteville, and of a number of other contemporaries, is directly 
agunst him; while it apjwars to i%e that even were sneh not the case, we might 
come to the same conclusion, inasmuch as the whole scene of the torricadea and 
the events of the 27tb of August could hardly ^ve taken place withont the oon- 
idvance and assistance of the middle dasees* 
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Such was anything but the case, however, as De Betz well 
knew; and he now prepared not only to point out to them 
how the security of their property might be united with 
vigorous resistance to the government and a general popular 
movement, but also to supply them, as well as the lower 
dlasses, with fresh incentives to insurrection by the rumours 
which he caused to be spread. Having sent for some of the 
p^cipal persons in whom he could trust to influence the 
citizens, he informed them that tho queen and her minister 
had determined, early on the following morning, to make a 
display of the royal authority which might well dismay every 
lover of his country; and he immediately arranged with them 
a general plan for keeping a wary eye upon the movements 
of the court, for calling the people to arms upon the slightest 
alarm, and for rendering resistance effectual by turning every 
street into a fortified defile. 

The friends and relations of Brousscl, Charton, and Blanc- 
mesnil exerted themselves at the same time to rouse the 
people to resistance; and the plan devised by De Betz was 
so well executed, that before dawn on the following morning 
more than four hundred of the most respectable citizens of 
Paris had been arranged in groups, in the principal parts of 
the town, ^ r^ th e purpose of watching the movements of the 
court. They^ere without arms; but other bodies, com- 

E osed of inferior clasdDi^and led by friends of Do Itetz, were 
eld in ambush, ready to seize upon particular posts on the 
first alarm, and erect barricades against the^troops of the 
royal household. Everything having been thus arranged— 
with the principal tradesmen ready to take arms,, ahd, while 
defending their own property, to secure tho general safety of 
the ^ity—with the artisans prepared to pourfortli and attack 
the royal troops, or fight at the barricades; and with the 
materials for forming tliose barricades themselves collected 
near the spots where they w'ere to bo raised, the people of 
Paris waited in a solemn calm for the first movement which 
was to call down the threatening storm. 

In th 0 »mean time, according to tho decision of a council 
held at the'Palais Boyal the night before, the chancellor 
Seguier prepared te proceed in slate to the Pal/^is de Justice 
as early as possible in the morning. What was the real pur- 

S ose for which he was sent thither still remains a matter of 
oubt. It is probable, however, that it sia De Betz had 
been informed, to forbid the parliament froni assembling with 
the other chambers any more, and in case of an appearance 
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of resiatance, to exile it to Montargis. That the mission virith 
which he was charged waa of a severe and arbitrary nature, 
ma^ be inferred from the danger which he evidently anticipated 
in its execution. 

Supple and fawning as Seguier had always shown himself 
toward Mazorin, alarmed at the least appearance of his favour 
diminishing, and in continual terror lest Chateauneuf should 
snatch the seals from his possession, the chancellor was never¬ 
theless personally courageous, and felt far less fear of losing 
his life than his place. He knew that the task he had to 
perform was one of imminent danger, that he had many per¬ 
sonal enemies, that the public mind was exasperated to a high, 
degree, and that he was very likely to be torn to pisces before 
he reached the halls«of the parliament. Nevertheless, he 
determined without the slightest hesitation or resistance to 
undertake the dangerous task proposed to him; and at five 
o’clock in the morning, by which early hour the parliament 
had assembled, everything was prepared at his house to set 
out. 

His friends and family were as well aware as he was of the 
risk that he ran: his*brother, the Bishop of Meaux, insisted 
upon accompanying him; and his daughter, the Duchess of 
Sully, young, beautiful, and couragcious, throw hgrself into 
her father’s carriage, and refused, notwithstandiug all his en¬ 
treaties, to quit it, till she had accompanied him to the parlia¬ 
ment, and had seen him return in safety. It had been already 
notified to him that groups of people had assembled at different 
points of the way to the Pont Neuf, and the Marechal de 
Meilleraii? lyid despatched a few parties of light horse to 
reconnoitre. 

All w^as perfectly quiet, how'cvcr; thp burghefs maintaijied 
their stations in silence, the soldiety did not attempt to dis¬ 
lodge them, and the chancellor, beriming his procession, njiet 
with no great opposition till he arrived upon the Pont Neuf.* 
In the meanwhile, two companies of Swiss advmiced*ffrom 
the Faubourg, towards the Porto de Nesle; and at that mo¬ 
ment, the train laid on the night before was fired. * 


* Mj account will be found to be very different from that of Ancinetil, who todr 
his apparently from-the Memoirs of Guy Joly. I have, nif the contrary, preferred 
tho statement of Madame de Motteville in this instlince, because Joly has confused, 
in his narrative of tbs proceedings of these two days, varions events in snch a 
manner as to show that ne was not accurately informca in regard to this period o( 
die Fronde, ^nd also Madame de Motteville had her account frocu the 
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The Swiss were attacked by a band of men under the com¬ 
mand of Argenteuil, who had been stationed there on purpose 
by Be Betz, and who now concealed a form well known at 
the court under the garb of a common mason. The soldiers, 
taken by suj^rise, were dispersed in a moment, with the loss 
of several killed and wounded. The tocsin began to sound, 
the drum beat to arms in all the different quarters of the 
city; the burghers poured forth and lined the streets; tho 
artisans, all armed with whatever implements they could find, 
rushed forward to raise barricades; and the carriage of the 
chancellor was soon surrounded by people, who began to assail 
him with stones, and with the most virulent abuse. Finding 
the mob increasing every moment, he ordered his coachman, 
instead of turning through the narrow ^j^eets which lead from 
the Pont Neuf to the Pmais de Justice, to cross over to the 
Quai des Augustins, and go on to the Hotel de Luisnes, 
where he intended to leave his carriage and his family, and to 
proceed on foot by the Pont Notre Dame, trusting that the 
substantial burghers whom ho saw already lining the streets 
would not suffer him to be massacred before their eyes. 

On. his approach to the Hotel de Luisnes, the crowd had 
in some degree dispersed, or gone in other directions; and he 
had already left his carriage in the court-yard, imd taken 
several steps on foot, when he was met by a still more furious 
mob than before, who .instantly attacked him with the most 
vehement threats, and no was forced to return to the hotel, 
flying actually for his life. His pursuers were close at his 
heels; but before they could force the gates he had been led, 
together with his daughter and brother, to a place of conceal¬ 
ment, by an old woman, who at that early hour was the only 
person up in' the Hotel de Luisnes. 

Ks was frequently the case in old French houses, some of 
the chambers had small slips, like closets, taken off them, and 
separated from the room of which they really formed part by 
a wooden partition. One of these in the Hotel de Luisnes 
was apparently so contrived as not to let the door between 
the twonbe apparent, and in this narrow chamber the chan¬ 
cellor, the *Bi^op of Jdeaux, and the beautiful Duchess de 
Sull^ awaited their fate, while the sound of the populace 
forcing their way into the house, and running from room to 
room eager for their blood, reached their ears through the 
thin frail boards, which were the only barriers between them 
and death. The mob entered thq,TOom^, and even struck the 
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wainscot/to ascertain if anyplace of concealment lay beyond. 
^0 cbancelloT at that moment felt all the agony-of deatn but 
the last pan^, and, turning his thoughts to another world, 
made confession to his bro^r, and prepared to die. 

The crowd quitted the hall the next moment, however, some 
vowing, if they found him, that they would keep him to ex¬ 
change against Broussel, but the greater part declaring that he 
should be put instantly to death; while the more furious still 
proposed to quarter hun on the spot, and to hang his bleed¬ 
ing limbs in the public places, as a warning to the govern¬ 
ment. Pillaging as they went, they proceeded through the 
house; and we are told, that, disappointed of finding their 
victim, yet certain that he had entered that dwelling, they 
were about to set the Ibuilding on fire, when the timely arrival 
of the Marechal de Meillcraie, at the head of a considerable 
body of troops, rescued the chancellor and his family from the 
imminent peril to which they were exposed. 

The news of his danger had also reached the ears of his re¬ 
lation Aubrai, the civil lieutenant, who had instantly prepared 
a carriage, and hurripd to assist him, accompanied by a num¬ 
ber of the ofiicers of justice. The chancellor, his brother, and 
daughter were immediately placed in the vehicle; and, sur¬ 
rounded by the police, with the guards bringing up the rear, 
they hastened as fast as they coidd towards the Palais Boyal, 
seeing the crow'd increasing around them, and an inclination 
to attack them in their retreat becoming every moment more 
manifest. • 

Whethqp Meilleraie perceived that the people would not 
suffer the carriage to proceed without force; whether, indig¬ 
nant at the insults they received as they proceeded, he lost 
command of his temper, which was at all times somewhat un¬ 
governable ; or whether the people actually commenced ^he 
first attack, it is impossible to ascertain amongst conflicting 
accounts. Certain it is, however^ that the soldiery and the 
people mutually fired upop each other as the carriage crossed 
the Place Dauphino; and it would appear, indeed, fiiom the 
fact of the insurgents firing from the^ upper windows, that 
they had predetermined to make a great qffort to stop the 
carriage at thab'spot. 

Joly declares that the Marechal de Meilleraie himself, in 
the first instance, turned round and killed an old woman with 
a pistol-shot. But'Joljr was too furious and inveterate a par¬ 
tisan to be relied upon in r^;ard to such events; and all that 

TOE. I. O 
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is certain is, that several persons were killed and wounded oo 
both sides'; that one of the exempts of the court was shot at 
the back of the carriage; and that a ball, the force of which 
was fortunately lessened by passing through the side of the 
vehicle, slightly wounded the heroic Duchess of Sully. The 
terrified party proceeded to the Palais Eoyal as fast as pos¬ 
sible, and Mcilleraie with the greatest difficulty extricated Us 
troops from the increasing crowds of people, and prepared 
to defend the palace, which was each moment threatened with 
attack. 

Prom every quarter of the city, from the suburbs—even 
from the countiy round—the people were pouring in towards 
the Place ^t. Honore. Butchers and boatmen, tanners, 
printers, wine-coopers, sawers of woodj* and gardeners, but' 
principally masons and sellers of charcoal, with a multitude 
of the disaficcted of the higher classes, disguised in habili<* 
ments similar to their own, and giving them counsel, direc¬ 
tion and assistance, were now to be seen labouring to raise 
barricades in all the principal streets. Chains were drawn 
across, and carts and carriages overturned, while barrels filled 
with dirt and sand, large logs of wood, woolpacks, and bales 
of merchandise, were piled up as breastworks against the sol¬ 
diery. Arms of every sort and kind—^the modem musquetoon 
and carbine, the pike, the sword, the halbert; lances that had 
seen the French and English contest for the French crown,. 
and gorgets which had been sanctified in the times of the 
league by the image of Jacques Clement—^made their appear¬ 
ance in the streets, drawn forth from places where they had 
lain concealed during more peaceable times, onco more to act. 
their part in scenes of faction and civil war. More than two 
huirJred barricades wece raised in the space of two hours, and 
fioating above these were displayed the banners of different 
conipanies, and flags which should only have been carried 
forth Jn the service of the king. 

Although some degree orresistance, perhaps, had been an¬ 
ticipate^ by the court, this extraordinary ebullition of popular 
indignation^, the sudden and simultaneous rising of the whole 
people of Paris, and the regular state of organisation and 
preparation whichT all their proceedings manifested, revived 
with double force the apprehensions of the former day, and 
even caused some degree of terror in the queen herself. She 
had slept tranquilly, indeed, while thevsto^m was gathering 
round her; ana when, at nine o*(dock, she at length awbke^. 
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it WBB to hear that the whole city was in actual revolt;. The 
first thing that struck her, we are told, was the evil effect 
which such an event would have upon the relations of France 
with foreign courts, and especially upon the treaties then in 
progress at Munster and Osnabruck. 

When the queen heard all the facts, she seems instantly to 
have divined, vnth a degree of acuteness which does honour to 
her political discrimination, whose was the hand which had so 
completely oi^anised the movements of the people; and she 
instantly sent for De Betz, in order, if possible, to induce him 
to undo the evil that he had done. At first, it would appeal^ 
he hoddetermined to affect illness, andkept his bedi; but a mis¬ 
understanding betwe^ two of his agents, which brought them 
to open blows in the Bue Neuve Notre Dame, obliged him to 
go out to prevent petty uproars from dividing the general 
tumult, and he had just re-entered the archbishopric when the 
queen’s messenger arrived. 

That messenger besought De Betz, and commanded him, 
in the queen’s name, to go forth juid endeavour to allay the 
passions of the people; but he replied coldly, that it was impos¬ 
sible for him to do so, as the part which the court had obliged 
him to take in the business of the preceding day had rendered 
him so obnoxious to the people, that he had that very morning 
run much risk in show'ing him self, for a moment, lie added a 
thousand formal speeches, expressive of his respect for sind 
devotion to the queen, which the messenger well know' to be 
false, as well as1;ne reasons he assigned for not attempting to 
calm the sedition; and on this occasion De Betz makes that 
most true anfl eloquent observation, “The favourj^es of the last 
two centuries knew not w'hat they did, jrhen they redueedd^he 
active affectionwhichkingsought to have for their subjects into 
amatterof mere words. *There are conjunctures, as youmay si>e, 
in which, by a necessary consequence, men reduce the active 
obedience which they owe to their kings, into a matter offnere 
words also.” He resisted all persuasions, and the messenger 
returned unsatisfied. ^ • 

In the mean while, a still more important scene was enacting 
within the walls of the Palace of Justice.* The parliament 
had assembled there, as we have seen,* at a very early hour in 
the morning, for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
Ateps necessary to be adopted in consequence of the arrest of 
their brethren. Ttie tumuli; which took place around them 
was of course soon known within the walls of the chambers,' 

o2 • 
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Bad every step of the insurrection was reported as it proceeded. 
Those who, when they first assembled there in the morning, 
were terrified at the sudden vigour of the court, and dismayed 
at seeing themselves abandoned by the people on the pre¬ 
ceding night, now became the most vehement and eager in 
their declamations against the government, seeing themselves 
supported by the populace in so daring, well-organised, and 
successful a manner. 

The most extreme resolutions were proposed, and, after some 
debate, it was determined that the whole body of the par¬ 
liament should proceed on foot to the palace, and demand that 
the imprisqped members should be immediately set at liberty: 
that a warrant should be issued for the apprehension of Com- 
minges, the lieutenant of the queen’s guards, who had arrested 
Broussel; that a decree should be pronounced, forbidding all 
military men for the future from undertaking such commis¬ 
sions on pain of death; and that formal infoimations should be 
laid against those who had advised the late acts of the govern¬ 
ment, as disturbers of the public peace. The resolution oi 
going in procession to the palace they,proceeded to put in 
execution immediately, to the number of one hundred and 
sixty members. They were received by the people with loud 
acclamations, the barricades opened before them, and an im¬ 
mense multitude followed, waving their hats and shouting ap¬ 
plause, but mingling every other word with loud demands for 
the liberty of Broussel. 

Thus accompanied, the parliament arrived at the Palais 
Boyal, and were immediately admitted to the prcsQnce of the 
queen, who had just risen.* After being introduJied, Matthew 
Mqlo, the chief president, addressed her upon the state of the 
country and the govdriiment, with the qmck, clear, and un- 
adpeted eloquence for which he was Celebrated, He repre¬ 
sented to her, that the rbyal word had in many instances been 
use<k as a mere matter of sport, and that eveiy sort of decep¬ 
tion had been practised in order to ^vade the just demands of 
the peaple; he showed her that the time for trifling w'as past, 


* Tho best authorities fo» tho transactions of the eventful days of the barri¬ 
cades appear to me tp be the Memoirs of De Betz, Omer Talon, Madame de 
Motteville, and Joly. De Bet^ forms the ^is of all statesnenta regarding the 
popular movements, as Madame de Motteville gives the best picture of what took 
place at the court, and Talon in the parliament: Joly supplies a number of names 
and interesting particulars with which De Betz does not choose to embarrass his 
reUtion, as well as others which the coadjutor ba^varjOus reasons for withhold- 
iog for though candid in many respects,^e egregious vanity of De Bets pie- 
vented iiimilhw bring u pon slL * 
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and that the capital cit^ of the empire demanded in arms, that 
those who had heen unjustly impnsoned for doing their dul^ 
to their country should be immediately restored to their 
liberty, their family, and their functions. 

We must pause for a moment upon the character of Mat* 
thew Mole, as that of one of the most extraordinaiy men of his 
age. He combined, perhaps, more than any other man that 
ever existed, all the qualities requisite to form an upright and 
distinguished magistrate: clear-sighted, learned, thoroughly 
versed in all the forms of procedure, in all the rights and pn- 
vileges of the magistracy, and in the laws of the land, he w|b 
never embarrassed on any sudden emergency by J;he slightest 
hesitation in regardJ }0 how he should act; his eloquence was 
terse, vigorous, and natural—his judgment profound and de¬ 
cisive; and although attached to the existence of legitimate 
authority, and unwilling to see it stripped of any of those at¬ 
tributes which might render it respected, he was sternly op¬ 
posed to its abuse, and resolute in maintaining all barriers 
against its excess. The most striking quality of his mind, how¬ 
ever, was one of the most necessary of all in troublous times, 
and which shone out conspicuously in those of the Fronde:— 
it was intrepidity. Through the whole of the terrible and 
dangerous scenes in which he was engaged througlT life, he was 
never once known to hesitate, or .waver in regard to his conduct 
—^lie was never once known to display the slightest symptom 
of apprehension. He might have his foibles undoubtedly, and 
the populace rtjgarded him rather as a favourer of the court: 
he was mt without ambition, he was not without a fondness 
for court fat'our; but he never in any instance, as far as I have 
been able to trace, sacriheed to thosejpropensfties any of the 
rights or privileges of his corps, any m the duties of his office, 
any of the real interests of the people. In looking at hi^ con¬ 
duct alone, one would be rather led to imagine that he sacri¬ 
ficed many of his own feelings, .and sometimes a part»of his 
own judgment, to the passions and interests of the popular 
party; but the impression certainly is, that whatever he did 
sacrifice was only in order to choose^between ttro evils, and" 
that his object was to do the best for his cwnitry under circum¬ 
stances the mbst difficult, painful, and embarrassing. 

To the chief president’s address the queen replied, by every 
account, sharply and severely. The substaifce of her answer, 
as given by Mad^e*de Mytteville, does not show much power 
of reason^ and certainly it was filled with reproaches which 
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were then ill-timed, and with threats which she had no power 
to execute. Several of the members addressed her afterwards, 
beseeching her to consider the state of the country at the mo¬ 
ment, and to take the only step which could free them from 
actiud peril. She positively refused, however, to set Broussel 
at liberty; and her last reply, as she turned somewhat abruptly 
to quit them, imported, that if they on their part did what wey 
ought, and testined for the future more respect for the will of 
the king, on her part she would show them all that favour which 
they coiild justly expect at her hands. 

f On this very ambiguous speech, the chancellor proceeded to 
frdod a comment, os soon as the queen was gone, to the effect, 
'that she me^t to release Broussel if they would promise to 
eease their deliberations in regard to the khig’s last declaration, 
and to assemble no more upon affairs of state. 

Although it would appear that the chancellor’s interpre¬ 
tation was not quite authentic, the parliament was obliged to 
receive it as such, and, but little contented with the result of 
their audience, to return to deliberate thereupon in their own 
court. They accordingly proceeded into„the street; but at 
each barricade they found the people expecting to hear an an¬ 
nouncement of the immediate liberation of Brousscl. At the 
first barricade, some little difliculty was made to let them pass; 
but the calm tone in which the chief president assured them 
that they should have justice, induced the multitude to give 
Way; as was also the case at the second barrier. Not so, how* 
ever, at the third; for there, one of the leaders of the mob, fol¬ 
lowed by a considerable number of armed men, advanced upon 
the first president, and dropping the spear-point of^his halbert 
to Mole’s breast, demanded if he had brought a positive order 
for Bfoussel’s liberation! On finding that he had not done so, 
he showered a thousand insults upon hint, exclaiming, “ Turn, 
traitor, and bring us back Broussel, or Mazarin and the chan¬ 
cellor fi^r hostages, if you wopld escape being massacred!’* 

Terror took possession of the greater part of the parlia¬ 
ment; a«number threw themselves amongst the moh and 
effected their escape, and confusion, outcry, and tumult suc¬ 
ceeded, during whic}i various acts of violence were offered to 
the parliament itself. .Mole, among the r^st, was very 
roughly treated: he was one of the last of those who adhered 
to the fashions of a former day, and wore his beard at its 
natural length, which gave the populacb an opportuni^ of 
marking and insulting him more particularly. Nevertheless, • 
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in tlie midst of indignities and menaces he maintained the 
same firm, calm dignity; never forgot, for one moment, hia 
'Station or his character, replied powerfully and deliberately 
to the people, rallied and reassured the various terrified mem¬ 
bers of the parliament; and finding that it was in vain to 
attempt to pass onward, he turned upon his steps and led his 
diminished train back to the palace, amidst shouts and cries, 
and blasphemies of every description. 

The return of the parliament both disconcerted and en¬ 
raged the queen. There'can be no doubt whatever that 
hitherto she had not entertained the slightest intention of 
liberating Broussel; and it would seem that many persons 
about her recommended her to order his instant decapitation, 
while others adviseef her to arrest a certain number of the 
parliament as hostages for the good behaviour of the rest, 
who were to be sent forth to quiet the tumult. More violent 
counsels still were urged by some; but Mazarin and the 
Duke of Orleans persuaded the regent to adopt pacific mea¬ 
sures. 

The chief presidesat harangued the regent once more on the 
state of Paris ; the princesses, who formed the circle round 
her, threw themselves at her feet; the Duke of Orleans 
afibeted to do the same ; and even Mazarin joined his voice 
to the rest, and besought her to.yield something to the appli¬ 
cation of her faithful subjects. On her right hand stood one 
who could have told her, from bitter experience, how dan¬ 
gerous it is to*meet, without full preparation, the just or un¬ 
just indignation of a nation. Henrietta, the unwise and un¬ 
fortunate qheen of Charles I. of England, entreated her to 
listen to the remonstrances addressed to her; ^ut all the an¬ 
swer which could be drawn from the (fdeen was, “ Wcll,*gen- 
tlemcn of the parliaiflent, see then what is necessary tp be 
done.” 

On this reply, however, scai^y as it was, the parliament 
resolved to retire to angther apartment and deliberate ; and 
a hasty sort of court was prepared for them in the gp^at gal- 
leiT oi‘ the Palais Koyal. There they were furnished with 
some refreshment, not having tasted an>i;hing during the 
day. The chancellor presided in right of his office; the Duke 
of Orleans took his seat, and urged upon them moderate 
counsels ; and Mazarin presented himself for a few minutes, 
but only excited Vnefrime^t amongst the lighter members of 
the body,•who though magistrates were stiU Parisians, by- 
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repeal^g Beveral times a few sbort and insignificaDt sentences 
with a strong foreign accent. The parliament implied 
the queen's words, that she was prepared to give liberi^ to 
Broussel; but, well knowing that she would not do so with¬ 
out some concession on their part, they determined, after 
many hours* deliberation, to thank her majesty fop the libe¬ 
ration of their brethren, and to promise to suspend, till after 
^e feast of St. Martin, aU their deliberations upon matters 
of state, except regarding the rentes and the tariff. 

Although this promise afforded^but a suspension of hostili¬ 
ties, the queen was obliged to content hersell* with not hav¬ 
ing been absolutely defeated, and perhaps shared in Maza- 
rin’s reliance upon the power of time in removing the diffi¬ 
culties of her situation, and enabling hdi* to put a stop alto¬ 
gether to those proceedings which she had now only been 
enabled to delay. The Xettres-de-cachet for the release of the 

E risoners were immediately granted, and their friends and re- 
itions amongst the parliament were despatched to bring 
them back in two of the royal carriages. Matthew Mole and 
the rest of the magistrates, after having thanked the queen 
for the- concession which they had extorted, once more left 
the Palais Boyal, and issued forth amongst the populace, 
who instantly assailed them with questions. 

The first president showed them copies of the lettres-de^ 
cachet, which had been granted for the release of Broussel and 
Blancmesnil; and, satisfied that the parliament had done its 
best for the liberation of the prisoners, they* suffered that 
body to pass quietly on its way. The populace, Jbowever, 
refused to lay down their arms tiU they saw BroiiSsel amidst 
them with their own eyes; and the armed burghers con¬ 
tinued to guard the streets countenancing the pecmle in the 
menacing attitude which they still mainlAtined. “ Never were 
there disorders,*’ says Madame de Motteville, “ so well or-’ 
dered a sedition so great pnd so impetuous as this being 
likely naturally to cause more evil j:han it did cause. But 
the burghers, who had taken arms very wiUingly to save the 
town from pelage, were not a bit more moderate than the 
pe^le, and demanded Broussel as heartily as the porters.” 

OAie alarms, however, of that day were not terminated with 
the attainment of their object by the parliament. The queen, 
insensible to fear, had kept her circle round her the whole 
day, treating the insurrection of the capital«as a mere casual 
tcunult, and, in the intervals of graver deliberation; laughing 
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md talking with the ladies of her court, and maintaining an 
air of serenity which was only disturbed by brief fits 
an^r. The rest of the circle found it necessary or expedient 
tomitate the demeanour of the regent; and Mazarin himself 
though well aware that he was one of the principal objects of 
popmar hatred, maintained the appearance of perfect tran¬ 
quillity. As night came on, however, and the people did not 
disperse, as the barricades were still maintained and guarded, 
as the shouts and sounds of guns going off in different parts 
of the town continued unabated, the fears of the minister 
could no longer be sufficiently restrained to prevent them 
from betraying themselves ; and even the queen showed some 
signs of disquiet. Mazarin, indeed, proceeded 1<o take pre¬ 
cautions which evinced the full extent of his apprehensions. 
He caused a body of cavalry to wait for him throughout the 
night in the Bois de Boulogne, in order to escort him across 
the country if obliged to fly ; he remained during the whole 
period of darkness booted and spurred, and with his horses 
saddled; he had a regular corps-de-garde established in the part 
of the building that he inhabited; and he filled a part of 
his tables with mus*kets, in order to arm his attendants if at¬ 


tacked. In this state, he passed, as may bo conceived, a very 
unpleasant night. * 

The following morning found the multitude still in the 
streets: a thousand rumours agitated the people ; some de¬ 
clared they had been cheated and deeeived; some supposed 
that the promise to liberate Broussel had only been given in 
order to gain time to march troops upon Paris, and in this 
opinion thtf appearance of the cavalry in the Bois de Boulogne 
greatly tended to confirm them, fill past eight o’clock, no 
appearance of Broussel led them to» believe that the «ourt 
would keep its word ;*and threats of sacking the Palais Boyal, 
of sending for the Duke of Beaufort, and other vagu(f me¬ 
naces, to which any designing person might soon have given 
a direction, were beginning to spread abroad, when at length 
a carriage conveying the prisoner W'as seen approimhing the 
capital. Multitudes of the principal citizens went forth to 
meet him, and the old man was brought into Paris in triumph, 
amidst shouts; acclamations, and general discharges of mus- 
quetiy. He was led, in the first instance, to the cathedral 
at Notre Dame, and thence to the Palais de Justice, where 
he took his accubtomed place, and was publicly harangued by 
the chief* president. Tnb parliament tlen issued a decieoi 
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enjoining the citizens to laj down their arms and return t6 
their usual employment. In a moment the chains were un« 
hooked, the barricades removed, the arms, which had so sud¬ 
denly appeared from various secret receptacles, disappeared 
again as rapidly; and, to use the words of an eye-witness, 
two hours after the decree of the parliament was given, one 
could walk in Paris as in the must peaceable times, and eveiy- 
thing became calm, in such a manner that it seemed as if the 
past had been nothing but a dream.*’ 

Such was the celebrated day of the barricades, the first act 
in the great tragic farce of the Fronde; and the whole of 
that first act seemed naturally concluded on the morning of 
the 28th of ^A-ugust; so much so, indeed, that many thought 
the drama itself was over. Others, who saw more deeply, 
however, knew that it was only beginning; and, even wnile 
the events just related were proceeding through their regular 
course to their close, some of the performers on the scene 
Were making preparations for the various after-acts, which 
they were well aware must ensue. Of these preparations we 
must now take some notice, as well as of several interludes 
which occupied the time till the recommencement of the real 
and active business of the stage. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Proceedings of T)e Retz—Disunion at Court—Riots renewed—The Regent tries 
to soothe De Retz—Violent Proceedings of the Parliament-^Libels—The Court 
quits Paris—Consternation of the Parisians—Chdteauneuf banished—Arrest o * 
Ghovigny—Coiidd at the Court—He treats with the Fronde—The Court foreea 
to yield—It returns to Pans—Breach with the Duke of OrleanaauReconciliation 
—Rupture between Condd and the Parliament—Violent Proceedings—Thg 
Court retire to SI. Germain—Terror of the Parliament—Preparations for CivH 
Wa^—Intrigues of the Fronde—The Prince de Conti, Generalissimo ofihe Pa¬ 
risians—Civil War begun. • 

SHUf up ill the lesser archbishopric, and foreseeing, with 
clear ^scrimination, that the court would be obliged to yield 
Broussel to the entreaties ot the parliament and the threats 
of the m^b, the coadjutor had passed the leisure time which 
remained upon bis hands, while he sufiered the multitude to 
pursue to its conclusioil the impulse he had given, in laying 
out, as far as tlie vague lyicertainty of events Will permit, his 
plan of operations for the future, and in making prepara^ 
tions for guiding, the unwieldy machines which he had set in 
motion. He had already learned, as he aiA^neVledges in more 
than one place, that the parliament* divided by separate into- 
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tests, yet moved by one general principle, could not be cislcti* 
lated upon with any degree of certainty;—that it #as, ih 
short, one of those instruments, the operations»of which 
might always be rendered powerful by a powerM hand, bu^ 
oomd by no skill be regulated with precision, or directed with 
certain^. 

/ The people, on the contrary, he could always calculate upon 
so long as they could be roused into action at all. There ore 
certain cabalistic words, as he well knew, by which all mobs 
may be governed, and the only thing he had to fear was that 
state of apathy which, with a multitude, generally tbllows great 
excitement. The time of indiiference, however, he had ever^ 
reason to believe was far off; and all that he had noV to do, was 
so to organise a partj to be placed at the head of the populace 
as to give the united faction a weight and authority which it 
could not possess while composed alone of the lower orders 
directed by himself. His plan required that peers and princes 
should take part with the people, and, either really or appa¬ 
rently, identify themselves with the classes which he had at 
command. Under puch circumstances, his faction, he saw", 
would become much more powerful, not only as regarded the 
court, but as regarded the parliament also; and that body, 
which might lead or repress the people as it thought fit, so long 
as the people remained unsupported, would fall into a mere 
instrument in the people’s bands, ns soon as a great portion of 
the rank, the wealth, the infiuenco, and the talent of the capi¬ 
tal was arrayed on the popular side. 

I have beiore pointed out how many of the highest families 
in France had been estranged from the court by various causes, 
and had lent the inert power of their tacit disaffection to the 
rising party of the Fronde. It now became necessary, how¬ 
ever, that they should more actively display their co-operation, 
and that they should be taught to which party they belonged, 
a matter upon which they were generally ignorant. Although' 
there had been much ^intrigue amongst them, there had 
hitherto been little cabal; each had worked separptely to¬ 
wards the gratification of his own passions, and v4iat He Betz 
had now to do, was to display to all the bonds, hitherto unseen, 
which imited them firmly together. The first person he ap» 

? lied to was by no means the one most adverse to the court.' 

'his was the Duke of LongueviUe, who had been employed 
and favoured by StTazftrin, but w'ho had lately discovered or 
imagined seme causes of complaint too petty to be dwelt upm 
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here. He also had some thirst for popularity; but that qualify 
of his mind which De £etz most calculated upon to bring him 
over at once to the Fronde, was what he calls “ his lore for 
the commencement of all pieces of business;’* and therefore 
it was that the wily coadjutor applied to the duke^ as the first 
noble to be gained over to espouse the cause of the pecmle. 

Shortly after the formation of the barricades, the coa^utor, 
remaining firmly entrenched in his archbishopric, despatched 
a messenger* to the Duke of Longueville, to request an inteiv 
riew; and so eager was that prince to enter actively into the 
proceedings which were taking place, that, not being able to 
oass through the streets on account of the barricades, he threw 
himself a small boat and dropped dowm the Seine to the 
archbishopric. He there held a long conference with De Bets 
and several of his friends, and very violent counsels were pro- 

f osed by some; but neither the coadjutor nor the Duke of 
<ongueville were disposed towards extreme measures, and the 
only result was, that which De Betz intended,—the absolute 
engagement of the duke on the part of the Fronde. This was 
quite enough to satisfy the coadjutor; for the importance of 
iLongueville’s rank, wealth, and connexions was all that he de> 
sired in order to lure others of equal or greater influence over 
to the faction. 

Far from wishing to hurry on the parliament further than 
they were inclined to go, De'Betz felt secured by the passions 
of various leading individuals amongst them, that the cham¬ 
bers would push their operations against Mazarin, for the time 
at least, fully as fast as he could wish them to be carried on. 
The passions of the leading members, which he thus neld as se¬ 
curity, w'ere by no means those springing from even mistaken 
patriotism or a desire of popularity. They have in general been 
traced, by. the Frondeurs tnemselves, t# the sordid and selfish 
motives of interest or revenge.f Broussel, the tribune of the 
people, as he is usually called, had been refused a company 
of guards for his son, add thenceforth became a patriot. 
Blaiicmesnil, nearly related to Fotier* Bishop of Beauvais, and 
under ttfe i^^lministration of that prelate looking up to the 
highest offices in the state, had plunged into popularify as soon 
as his relative was disgraced. The president De Longueil, 

r lifted by De Betz himself as a man of a dark, decisive, and 
gerouB spirit^ had been disappointed of obtaining the post 

•. •GuyJoly. • • 

t See lilBoaoin of the Dachese de Nemoanll p. 224, De Retz, voL L, p. 194 
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cuf 'cliaiicellor to tlie queen, and openly aspired to establiBli 
hia brother, the president De Maisons, as superintendent of 
finance. Yiole was the intimate friend and relation of Gha^ 
Tigni, now the declared enemy of the minister; and though 
liongueil was the only person of any great talent amon^ 
them, we are too well acquainted in the present day with the > 
mechanism by which great bodies of men are moTed, to be sur¬ 
prised that the parliament was led by some of its rashest, 
weakest, and most ignorant members; while the vigour and 
discrimination of Mol4, and the genius and eloquence of Talon, 
had little or no effect in calming their turbulence or directing 
their course. 

In turning his eyes towards the court, also, Jfe Betz had 
every reason to be satisfied with what he there beheld; for of 
course, next to union in his own faction, the thing to be most 
desired was divisions amongst his opponents. So long as the 
royal family continued to support each other with vigour and 
sincerity, the resistance of tne court to the encroachments of 
the parliament would naturally be powerful, and, in aU pro¬ 
bability, ultimately successful; but the events which had pre¬ 
ceded the barricades had opened to the eyes of the Duke of 
Orleans a prospect of increasing his power, and had infected 
him also with a desire of popularity, which had been one of 
his old maladies, and which returning upon him nW, affected 
him through the whole of the rest of his days with a shivering 
and feverish patriotism, which only showed his native feeble¬ 
ness more strongly. 

“ The Duke of Orleans,” says Madame de Motteville, 
'5 who hiTd hitherto appeared so much attached to the queen, 
could not regard the state of the court without feeling at his 
heart some movements of hope that, the hatrdd which people 
felt towards the qu^n augmenting" every day, they '^ould 
oblige her to restore to his hands the authority which he had 
yielded to her, or at least to give him a greater share than, 
that with which he had been as»yet contented. His fairourite 
(De la Biviere), who saw the facility with which the pow'er 
of his master might be augmented, could not prevent himself 
from wishing it in order to au^enl; his ownand as it is 
difficult not ip display that which one has upon the mind, it. 
was easy for the queen to perceive* in the council that the 
duke did not act so vigorously for her as he had done.in 
times past. The queen, therefore, did not employ him so 
often to romedy'her misfortunes, for fear the physician should 
aggravate the malady.” 
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In thiB state of embarrassment, not knowing where' to 
look for aid or support, new apprehensions were cast into 
the lot of Anne of Austria on the very day the barricades 
were removed. The populace were still in a state of excite¬ 
ment ; and wandering rumours of a design to chastise them 
for their late revolt spread through the city. The cavalry 
posted in the Bois de Boulogne w'^as magnihed into an army; 
and popular passions, which have little regard for geography, 
instantly invested a handful of light-horse with the quality of 
the host of Christina Queen of Sweden, come to aid her sister 
queen in punishing her revolted subjects. Two tumbrels of 
ppwder for the use of the regiment of the guards, who were 
totally withotit ammunition, happened most unfortunately to 
be drawn through the gates of Paris before the eyes of the 
excited people at this critical time, and naturally produced 
an immediate tumult. The evil designs of the court now 
appeared clear; the tumbrels were seized upon, tom to 
pieces, and the powder plundered; the people flew to arms ; 
the voice of the magistrates who attempted to quiet the 
afiray was unheard; and so quickly did the fire spread, that 
in half an hour the whole of Paris was raised, and resumed 
the same appearance that it had displayed in the moniing. 

News of this new insurrection of course reached the Palais 
Boyal very soon; and the queen-regent immediately took the 
only means in her power to convince the people that she had 
no intentions whatsoever of using any hostile measures to¬ 
wards them. The guards, which had been dooibled at the 
Palais Boyal on the former day, were marched olf^to their, 
quarters, leaving none but tw'o sentinels before vhe gates.; 
and the Prevot^ des Marchands was sent for to the Palais 
BoyaV To him the que^n explained the cause of the arrival 
ci the powder; gave him the fullest assurances of her pacific 
intentions towards the people; and to prove to them that she 
had no design of carrying off the young king, and giving up 
Paris t6 pillage, as had been' reported, she consented that 
the keys of the city gates should remain in the hands of the 
populace for t^e night. 

It was already late in the day when these events happened; 
but, after another short interval of calm, the tumult again'in¬ 
creased, and the people were heard to utter threats of sack¬ 
ing the Palais Ifoym. Terror now took possession of the 
opurt; the building was indefensible; no force was present 
but an ordinary guard and a haudfdi of the gardes de coipsi 
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iho commander of which only served to increase the alarm of 
idl parties by assuring the queen that they were willing to die 
for ner at the door of her apartments. Mazarin was so full 
of perturbation and alarm that he could neither afford the 
regent advice or support; and the only person who appears 
to have maintained any degree of presence of mind, was 
Anne of Austria herself, who replied to those that repeated 
to her the menaces of the people, “ Fear not, God wall not 
abandon the innocence of the King. Let us confide in him.” 
The cardinal, however, well knowing that he w as the object 
of all animosity, and feeling himself unsupported by any one 
with sincere affection, gave w’ay to all the alarm he felt, and, 
not only took the same precautions as the night|beforc, but 
casting off the Eomap purple, disguised himself in grey, and 
went out incognito to one of the corps de garde which the 
burghers had established in the street, to learn from his own 
observations the views and intentions of the people. This 
state of apprehension lasted till midnight, but then the 
sight of but two simple sentries pacing up and down before 
the palace, the silence and tranquillity of the building itself, 
the absence of all signs and indications of movement or pre¬ 
paration, at length began to have an effect upon the minds of 
the people: group by group dropped away, the artisan retired 
to rest, the burgher laid by his arms and recounted his ex- 

S loits, and the streets of Paris gradually became silent and 
eserted, while the alarms of the court disappeared with the 
menacing signs w'hich had occasioned them. 

These events, however, had made an impression upon Anne 
of Austritf. Although her courage had not abandoned her, 
yet she had learned to know what danger is; and she looked 
round her on every side in order to seek meanS of avoidij;ig a 
renewal of such perils, till she should be able to oppose to 
her assailants a more potent resistance. We have seen .that 
she could no longer rely upon the Duke of Orleans: Seguier, 
the chancellor, was too supple to'give her any advice but such 
as he thought would be* pleasing to her or to Mazarin ; and 
Mazarin himself, what between a disposition natural^ pacific, 
and the w'ant of all feeling of certainty and security in the 
foreign land which he governed, was too timid to afford her 
any vigorous counsels at a momenk when decision, at least, 
was requisite. She fixed then her hopes upon the return of 
the Prince de Cojide, in whom she thought she could trust for 
aupport, in case of any voiy outrageous proceedings on the 
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part of tile people or the parliament. In order, howerer, to 
insure that the people should he kept tranquil till the retiini 
of Cond4, it was necessary to gain the coadjutor; and Ma^ 
zarin and the regent determined to send for that preHtts for 
the purpose of softening him with sweet words. 

It is an extraordinary failing of cunning people to deceive 
themselves in the first place in regard to the power of their 
own arts; and Mazarin and the queen seem entirely to have 
forgotten that they had to deal with one of the most aoute and 
subtle men of his time. De Betz came to the palace at their 
bidding, and was treated by the queen with the veiy highert 
^tinction. She acknowledged that, if she had believed his 
words, she should not have fallen into the difficulties that sur¬ 
rounded her; she assured him that it wav not the fault of the 
cardinal, who had always pressed her to follow his (De^tz’s) 
advice, and to lean upon his opinions; and she wondered that 
the coadjutor did not cause somo of his people to cane the 
buffoon Beautrie, who had ridiculed him on the day preceding 
the barricades. But she let ffill a much more important hint, 
to which however, De Betz does not seem to have attached so 
much importance as it deserved. She declared that all the 
evils had arisen from the had counsels of Chavigni, to whom 
she had given ear, instead of listening to the cardinal. 

From the apartments of the queen De Betz proceeded to 
those of Mazarin, who exaggerated all the friendly expressions 
of Anno of Austria, assured the coadjutor that for the future 
he would guide himself by his counsels, and dejjlared he was 
the only honest man in France. Such was the language of 
the court; but De Betz was an adept at translating this kind 
of tongue, and having put the expressions of the queen and 
her qiinister into ordinary terms, he found that they implied 
that all his proceedings with the people^and with the parlia- 
mentewere perfectly well known and understood, ana that 
uothing was wanting but time and opportunity to punish him 
accordingly. He affected, however, to be as innocent and 
tractable as a pet lamb; and after suffering the ^ueen and her 
minister to fondle him as much as they thought proper, he re¬ 
turned home "to guard against any surprise on the part of the 
court, which he had discovered to be never more dangerous 
than when it appeared most affectionate. 

In looking round him as to his future proceedings, he too 
directed his attennon to the return of the ]^nco de Condd j 
and, strange to say, he also looked fi)r support and aid to the 
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•time prince on whom Anne of Auetria had fixed her hopes. 
Strange is it, also, that De Bets, whose purpose was now to 
carry on the most -decided opposition to the court, was most 
am ions for the same events which were desired by Anne of 
Austria; that his hopes of the parliament keeping the pro¬ 
mise that they had made, and suspending, for a time, all dis¬ 
cussions upon afiairs of state, and nis anxiety for the vacation, 
which, he trusted, would give an interval of calm and tran¬ 
quillity to aU parties, were as great as those of the queen, 
iievertheless, so it was; for a period of repose was as neces¬ 
sary to him as to the court. His faction was not so com¬ 
pletely formed as. to enable him to act independent of the 
parliament; with the parliament alone he did i^ot choose fo 
act any further, well^nowing that it was likely, in the heat of 
its new enthusiasms, to drag forward to rash and illegal acts 
those whom it might prosecute for committing them shortly 
afterwards; and he, consequently, determined to labour assi¬ 
duously till Conde’s return, for the consolidation of a party 
ready te receive him; and at the same time to keep up merely 
a sufficient degree of fire in the parliament to be raised into 
a flame whenever he liked, but not to burst out till required. 

The eagerness and vehemence, however, of the body with 
which he had to deal, frustrated his purposes of moderation. 
At first the parliament affected to keep within the limits which 
it had prescribed to itself at the time it obtained Broussel’s 
release, but gradually the engagements which it had made 
were forgotten; and although it had promised to examine 
nothing but the business of the Bentes and the Tariff; it re- 
j;umed to jts old deliberations upon the king’s declaration, 
and made demand upon demand, carrying its exactions to a 
point in regard to which the queen could by iA> means satisfy 
them. The chambers continued their”attacks so warmly,* that, 
at length, as if to dnve the regent to extremity and to^ force 
her to have recourse to violent means, they demanded permis¬ 
sion to continue their sittings during the vacation, wmch de¬ 
prived her of her last liope of repose. At the same time the 
capital had been rendered odious to Anne of Austria by the 
libels which were daily circulated in^ regard to*her; in most 
of which it has been generally suspected, and with a great 
degree of probability, that De &ta or his agents had a prin- 
dpa] share.* Every insinuation to which the queen’s par- 

* See the " Csoseo.de la Guerre,*' the “ Frondear oomj^tueant,!* ** L’heoirax 
eoDpJe,** Aoj tar the Inftmons libcle caxient in those days. 
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tiality for her minister gave an appearance of pioliabiHtv was 
ciieulated eagerly against her. The people were taugnt to 
believe that she meditated nothing but to punish them for 
their last revolt, and to take away from them the means of 
resistance. G-erman, Swiss, Eleniish troops were said to be 
in the neighbourhood of Paris. It w as declared that she had 
caused''thc chains, which in those days hung at the principal 
comers of the streets, and which usually served as the 
foundation for a barricade, to be secretly filed through in 
the night, in order to deprive the people oi that defence; and 
astrologers w’ere engaged to predict that, on the eighth of 
Sopteniher, n terrible catastrophe would harmen, and that a re¬ 
petition of the famous massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day 
would then take place in Paris. ^ 

Pained, angry, and dispirited, Anne of Austria now ap¬ 
plied to the parliament itself for protection. She repre¬ 
sented to that body of magistrates that daily libels were cir¬ 
culated against her; and she called upon them to take mea¬ 
sures for putting a stop to such proceedings, and punishing 
the authors thereof. The parliament, however, treated her 
appeal with the moat mortifying contempt. Old Broussel 
proposed that her complaint should be registered, more for 
the sake of recording formally the humiliating act to which 
they had reduced the queen, than of granting her the justice 
she demanded. The only other notice taken of her appeal 
w’as a vague, impotent, and almost laughable decree agamst 
all astrologers and other disturbers of the public peace; and at 
the same time the chambers proceeded to urge the queen 
and her minister, more violently than ever, upon those points 
where it was not only difficult but impossible to afford any 
immediate satisfaction. 

Alfthese vehement ifieasures were as much opposed by 
De Betz as by the court. lie had held feecret meetings witn 
the principal demagogues of the parliament, in order to 
suggest to the chambers the measures which he wanted them 
to adopt; but he now found the fullcdifficulty, not only of 
managing ithe parliament in a body, Init of managing even 
his own agents therein. Blancmesnil became frightened at 
the air of conspiracy which their secret meetings assumed; 
and the president De Noi^ions fancied that he saw in the 
moderate measures recommended by De Betz a concealed 
partiality for the court, which the coadjutor declares put him 
m mind of the good Calvinist minister Vh6 suspected the 
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Admiral Coligni, the great lead^ of the Hugaenots, of having 
been to confession with a cordelier of Niort. 

Such, however, was the effect of the proceedings of the 
parUament upon the queen, that after having, most un¬ 
willingly, granted them permission to continue their sittings 
for fifteen days during the vocations, she lost patience at 
their demands, and determined to carry the young king out 
of Paris. This purpose required to be effected with some 
degree of precaution, as it was not at all improbable that the 
multitude would rise and attempt to prevent the eidt of the 
royal family from the capital. Mozarin, indeed, entertained 
no slight alarm upon the occasion; but the queen’s counoge 
and presence of mind carried through with *6080 a project 
which, in all probability, would have failed entirely in his 
more timid hands. 

On the night previous to her departure ftom Paris she 
^)oke openly of her purpose of going to Kuel, in order to 
allow the palace to be thoroughly cleaned, as of a thing of 
course, in regard to which no will was to be consulted but 
her own; and on the folloi^dng morning, at six o’clock, the 
young king, accohipanicd by Cardinal Mazarin, with very few 
guards, and very few attendants, quitted the Palais Boyal, 
and took his way towards Kucl. “ The queen herself, as the 
most valiant of the party,” says Madame de Motteville, re¬ 
mained to cover the retreat of hei' minister and her son; and, 
in order to display that sort of calm unconcern, which she 
well knew was the best means of quieting the Parisians, she 
drove to various parts of Paris, going openly to confession, 
and visiting the nuns of the Yol de Grace before she sot out. 
She was thus suffered to go on without thq slightest inter¬ 
ruption, although in the morning itf)me of the artisans near 
the gates had endcjfivoured to create a mob for the purpose 
of stopping the young king, and had actually attempted to 
plunder the carts carrying the baggage of the minister; but 
the royal party had proceedeH too far, and the streets were 
too thin of people fof the call to arms to be attended with 
any effect. Mazarin went forward on his wg,y, Ibhe guards 
were sufficient to protect the baggage, and the queen, after 
having visited the Cordeliers, the Val de Grace, and her , 
second son, who was ill of the small-pox, held a conference 
with the Pr^v6t des Marchands, and then oroceeded to Buel. 

The news of;th^e transactions, threw the parliament and 
the FroRde into a state ^f the greatest terror and constema- 
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fcton. A tlurasaaid reports were instantlj spread, in regard tb 
the intentions of the queen; but the most preTalent rumotu 
was, that she intended to reca] the Prince de Condd and his 
armjr firom Planders, and, by blockading the city of Paris, at 
once punish it for its past oHfences and reduce it to obedience 
for the future. There can be no doubt whaterer that such a 
project was discussed by the court; but various motives pre¬ 
vented it from being absolutely adopted at the time. The' 
feelings and determinations of Uond6 himself were also to be 
consulted, and as yet they were veir doubtful. The only 
thing' that was resolved upon under these circumstances was 
to recal that prince himself; for, doubtful as the queen was 
of the views and puiposes of the Duke of Orleans, she saw 
that something would, at all events, be g£f.ned by bsdancing 
his power with that of the Prince de Conde. The young war¬ 
rior was, therefore, at once summoned to the court; and fe- 
tumed as soon as the military proceedings in which he was 
engaged would permit. 

In the mean time, however, in the court at Euel, and in 
the city of Paris, several events took place of no slight im¬ 
portance. De Betz and his friends, as well as the parliament, 
were astounded, as we have said, at the departure of the 
royal family, and the coadjutor would have been still more so, 
had he not confidently counted upon gaining Conde himself 
to his party—a confidence based upon the friendly feeling 
which that prince had always displayed towards him, upon 
his personal mslike to Mazarin, and upon the probable results 
of a scheme, which the coadjutor proposed to chalk put for 
the young general, with a view gradually to overthrow the 
queen’s minister,,.and assume himself the power, of which 
Mazarin would thus be deprived. Two pieces of intelligence, 
however, reached Paris almost immediately after the queen’s 
departinre, which, for a time, seemed to check all these hopes. 
The first was, that the Baron d’Erlac had passed the Somme 
at the head of a large body of Dermaii troops (the forces of 
the late Duke of Weimar); and the second, that Cond4 had 
been wounded ^t the siege of Fumes, by a musket-shot in 
the loins. *• 

, These two circumstances threw the coadjutor dnto a state 
of great embarrassment, which was increased by the conster^ 
nation and depression of the parliament. Prompt and de¬ 
cided, however, in all his movements, Dei Betz soon fixed 
^^n a plan, which was, indeed, so daSigerous, that he^admits 
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it was only expedient because there was none other he could 
pursue. He knew that the extremes of fear and daring meet, 
or, in other words, that courage is sometimes bom of dBspair. 
Under this view, he saw that the parliament, though it was 
already terrified to the greatest degree by the king’s depar¬ 
ture, and, if suffered to continue in that state, would fall back 
into the timid inactivity it had shown under Eichelieu, only 
required to be pushed a little further to rise into fury, and 
renew its fomier opposition to the court with more vehemence 
than ever. He determined to proceed accordingly, and 
doubted not soon to rouse once more into activity the stunned 
passions which he destined to work out his e^ds. * 

In the mean t^e the court had recovered Its calmness, 
and Mazarin his resolution. Surveying with more tranquil¬ 
lity than he had hitherto been able to obtain, all the late 
transactions, and probably directed in his judgment by various 
private intimations which are now lost to us, he became con¬ 
vinced that the severe opposition which the court had encoun¬ 
tered, the daring encroachment upon the royal authority 
lately made by the parliament, and the rapid and skilful com¬ 
binations displayed by all the movements of that body, were 
to be attributed not alone to itself, but to the suggestions, 
hints, and directions of other persons, who had quick and 
certain information concerning the designs and views of the 
court. 

In looking round to ascertain who these persons were, 
everything combined to fix suspicion upon Chavigni, Chfi- 
teauueuf, and Goulas. The first, still retaining his post of 
privy cdunseUor, was notoriously dissatisfied and nostile 
towards the court; the second, living at•Mont-rouge, was 
known to be in constant communication with the disaffected 
members of the parliament, to be the mortal enemy of Se- 
guier, the chancellor, and eager to deprive him of the seals 
by any means. He had beenq)rotected hitherto by the Duke 
of Orleans, but the ^uke himself was now suspected; and 
there was every reason to believe that Gk>ulas, ibat prince’s 
secretary, conveyed all sorts of information to Ch4teauneuf 
and De 'Retz, and entered into every cabal for overthrowing 
the minister. Having come to«theBe conclusions, Mazarin* 
believed that, as all these persons were totally distinct and 
Separate from the parliament, he might aot against them with 
vigour; and t&e nbws t];at he daily received of the terror that 
h£l sp^d through Paris gave him courage to do so at once. 
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didteauneuf and Gonlas were exiled; but Chavigni had beet 
his Mend, he had treated Chavigni with ingratitude, he had 
injured as well as neglected him, and of course it was to be 
expected that the cardinal’s measures against him would be 
more severe. 

The count was, as we have said, governor of Yincennes, 
and had passed there a considerable part of his time, since 
the elevation of Mazarin had deprived him of many of his 
functions at the court. On the morning of the 18th of Sep* 
tember he was sitting in the castle vrith his wife, vrith Du- 
plessis, one of the secretaries of state, and with another gen* 
tleihan, when it was announced to him that one of the king’s 
gentlemen iit ordinary had arrived at yin<jennes. Thinking 
that this messenger’s business referred to the prisoners in 
the castle, CLavigni ordered him to be taken to his lieutenant; 
to whom, however, the gentleman would not communicate 
his business, and he was consequently ushered into the pre¬ 
sence of the governor. To him he immediately tendered a 
lettre-de-cachet, commanding him to depart for his estates 
called Chavigni within two hours, taking his iiidfe along with 
him. Chavigni read the order, and then turning to his 
friends exclaimed, “ Gentlemen, we must part; we thought 
to dine together, but you must return to Paris, and 1 must go 
whither the king commands me.” 

It was determined, however, that while he secured what¬ 
ever important papers he had at Vincennes, his wife should 
hasten to their house in Paris for the same purpose. Her car¬ 
riage was accordingly brought up, but, just as she was getting 
into it, a captain oi the guards appeared, and infohned the 
count that ho hod come on the pj^ of the king to receive 
from hlSn the surrender oPYincennes before he went. Cha¬ 
vigni made no resistance, but gave him up’the keys at once; 
and the captain proceeded to take possession, changing the 
sentinelstand using other precautions. As soon as this was 
done, he returned to the hall where h/) had left Chavigni, 
and told hi^ that he was a prisoner. At the same time 
those who were*'below informed Madame de Chavigni of what 
had taken place, and notilied to her that she must retire to 
< their estates in the country.without either going to Paris or 
seeing her husband again. To the latter part of this injunc¬ 
tion she refused to submit, and with spirit, affection, and 
determination, forced her way back t^ the balf in which her 
buflband stood as a prisoner, notwithstanding the opposition 
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of the guards. They would not suffer her, however, to hold 
any private communication with him; but nevertheless, 
knowmg that he had documents of much importance on his 
person, she threw herself into his arms, and while taking a 
Newell embrace contrived to receive and secrete the papers 
without being suspected by the guards: then bidding her 
husband adieu she set off in obedience to the commands she 
had received. What was the exact nature of the papers which 
she thus abstracted was never clearly known, but she was 
afterwards heard to declare that their discovery might have 
ruined the Prince dc Conde as well as her husband. 

It is indubitable tluit Mazarin, in explaining to the cele¬ 
brated Fabert the cause of Chavigni’s arrestj assured him 
that he had been dftven to that act of severity by the efforts 
of the count to seduce Conde from the service of the court. 
How far Conde had suffered himself to be seduced does not 
appear; but it is evident that for some time he hesitated be¬ 
tween the government and the Fronde. Fontrailles, w'lio 
had mixed deeply in the conspiracy of Cinq Mars, had during 
the regency become the intimate friend of Chavigni, who had 
acted so prominent a part in the discovery of it; and Mazarin 
now took occasion to join the former in the punishment 
which he thought lit to inflict upon the latter. Orders were 
given for arresting Fontrailles, but that wary conspirator, 
who had so often foiled the pufpostis of liichelieu, was not to 
be the victim of Mazarin. Being inlormed one morning early 
that guards were seen at his door wratching, as if to seize him 
when hexiame forth, Fontrailles, who had been wounded acci¬ 
dentally dh the dtiy of the barricades, caused one of his ser¬ 
vants to take his place in bed, and made his oscape by a back 
way into a street where he had ordered his carriage to •■be in 
waiting as soon as he discovered his danger. No difficulty 
attended his further proceedings, and, quitting Paris, Ife once 
more resumed the life of an cx;le. . 

The banishment of Qliateauneuf and the arrest of Cliavigni 
gave De Hetz the very opportunity he desired; {jnd he in¬ 
stantly made use of it to excite the passions of the parlijuncnt 
to the degree he had proposed. Th6 instrument he pitched 
upon was thrf president Viole, the iptimate friend of Chavigni, 
and his immemate agent with the parliament. Him De Itetz 
persuaded that the arrest of the count was pnly the first blow 
of an attack dilectbd ag|inst himself, and that it was the de¬ 
termination of the court to proceed without pause towards 
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bis destraction. The very fears of Yiole now rendered bim 
bold, and be undertook to act the part that De Betz sug* 
gested. It was not without great difficulty, however, and by 
the united arguments of the coadjutor and of the president 
De Longueil, that Vide was induced to commit himself to 
the extent proposed. At length, however, they succeeded in 
persuading him, and the next day, when the president De 
Mesmes presented to the parliament a commission regarding 
the chanmer of justice, which had been required for the pur* 
pose of proceeding against the peculators of the public re¬ 
venue, Viole rose, and, declaring that there were much more 
iihportont affairs to be considered than that, proposed that an 
humble supplication should be offered to^the queen, beseech¬ 
ing her to bring back the king to Paris. To this he added 
that, as it was impossible to affect ignorance of who was the 
author of all these evils, the Duke of Orleans and the high 
officers of the crown should be requested to take their places 
in parliament, in order to deliberate upon the decree, given in 
1617 in regard to the Marechal d’Ancre, by which it was 
forbidden for any foreigners to meddle with affairs of state. 

This bold and extraordinary proposal at first struck the 
parliament with surprise and terror; but one or two of the 
rasher members raised their voices in its favour; the idea 
gradually assumed a less frightful aspect; people began to 
wonder that they had never thought of that old law before; 
the very men who had that morning appeared still stunned 
and stupified by the absence of the king, were the first to de¬ 
claim in the most violent terms against Mazarin and all bis 
proceedings; and the parliament issued a decree with the ut¬ 
most levi^, which, as the chief president declared, was well 
calcibated to produce a*Mvil war. By that decree, the queen 
was entreated to bring back the youngling, and to cause the 
Boldieiy to retire from the neighbourhood; the princes and 
peers were requested to takelheir seats and deliberate upon 
the state of the country; and the Pr6ydt des Marchands was 
summoned to receive the orders of the parliament for the 
purpose of securing Paris against attack. 

De Betz clearly saw'that the parliament would go on be¬ 
yond the point at which.he had proposed to stop them, and 
that he would himself be obliged to follow the stream. He, 
therefore, prepared for the worst which could occur—^tbat is 
to say, civU war—^and, yielding to t^he solicitation of some of 
bis finends^ he was about to demand armed aid of Spain itself 
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when the sudden and unexpected arrival of the Prince de 
Oond4 put a stop to the execution of that part at least of his 
design. 

On the day before his arrival at the court, news of his 
coming was conveyed to the coadjutor by the prince’s inti¬ 
mate mend, the Duke de ChatUion; and De Itetz, having no 
longer any apprehensions, proceeded to Buel, where he met 
Cond4, and instantly established a communication with him. 
On the following day, the prince, in return, visited the arch¬ 
bishop, during which visit the coadjutor displayed to him the 
plan he had formed for driving the cardinal from the councils 
of the queen, and obtaining for Conde the greatest share of 
authority in France. While the prince was in^aris, depu¬ 
ties set out from the parliament to present their remonstrance 
and supplication to the queen, and he found them at Buel on 
his return. Anne of Austria had treated them somewhat 
roughly, and expressed without disguise her opinion of their 
proceedings. The deputies nevertheless went on, after quit¬ 
ting her, to request Conde to take his seat and deliberate 
upon the decree against foreigners; but the prince, a part of 
whose plan, as laid down by De Betz, was not to appear too 
strongly opposed to the queen or the cardinal, at once refused 
to do so, told the parliament that they had gone too far, and 
that he would support the regent if it cost him his life. 
Getting heated in his discourse, he said a great deal more 
than he intended, and thus by his natural impetuosity made 
the parliament believe that he w'as strongly opposed to, when 
he was in ^reality friendly towards them. 

The Duk« of Orleans and the Prince de Conti replied in 
the same tone, and the deputies returned tcv Paris very ill 
satisfied with their reception by the oourt. Their evil roport 
was confirmed the next day by an edict of the council, annul- 
Hng that of the parliament, and prohibiting all deliberiftions 
upon the decree of 1617. But the time of apprehension was 
now passed with that body; the new attack made by the court 
blew up the smotherect fire; written remonstrances were 
drawn up, preparations for civil war were made, *ud, in direct 
opposition to the commands of the cAurt, the next day was 
appointed for deliberating upon the ^obnoxious decree. 

De Betz perceived that aU was lost if this fiery disposition 
was allowed to break forth, and that, what .between the im¬ 
petuosity of the ipavliament and the impetuosity of Conde, 
Paris would be plunged, ^thout adeqHiate preparation, into 
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actual warfare with the court, supported hj the first general 
in Europe, and by troops whom he had just led from a long 
career of victory. It was in vain, however, that he now en¬ 
deavoured to stop the evil; the parliament proceeded in its 
violent course; and had not the ]mnce de Condo put a strong 
check upon his ovm hasty temper, and endeavoured by mode¬ 
rate measures to avoid a collision, the civil war womd have 
commenced at once. Finding he had gone too far, the prince 
proposed to the queen—who, in the full intention of attack¬ 
ing Paris, had caused the young Duke of Anjou and the 
Duchess of Orleans, both ill, to be brought out of the capital 
-^to w'rite to the parliament, directing that body to send 
deputies to'Confer with the princes of the blood upon the 
state of the country and the demands l)f the people. This 
was agreed to by the queen; but Mazarin wished to take a 
part in the consultations. With him the parliament refused 
to treat; and. Condo secretly favouring his exclusion, he was 
forced to submit. Deputies were accordingly sent from Paris, 
and they held conferences in the apartments of the Duke of 
Orleans with that prince himself, Cond4, Conti, and the Duke 
of Longueville. 

A number of points were discussed, though but very little 
opposition*was offered to the parliament, except in regard to 
what was called by the ominous name of the question of public 
safety, which w’as brought under consideration by the chief 
president complaining of the arrest of Chavigni. The princes 
replied that he had notliing to do with that matter, Chavigni 
not being a member of the parliament. Mole, hqwever, in¬ 
sisted that by the laws of the land—^laws long neglected, in¬ 
deed, but not ihe less excellent—no person could be held in 
prisan for more than feur-and-tw'enty hours without being 
subject to interrogation before his lawful judges. On this 
point a very shar^ and very long discussion took place. The 
absolute powers for which the kings of France had so long 
contended seemed at an end* if this doctrine were admitted; 
and before the princes ventured upon granting its recogni¬ 
tion, they laid the matter before the queen, who again called 
into consultation the Count de Drieune. That statesman, 
though strongly attached to the arbitrary principles of the 
last reign, could not but*acknowledge that the law was just. 
He declaimed vaguely, indeed, upon its danger to the rcwal 
authority; but there was no means of eseapimg the direct 
IbAt Mol^ had propounded a doctrine which was »both legal 
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and equitable; and the queen was obliged formally to pro¬ 
mulgate a declaration equivalent to our own invaluable act of 
Habeas Corpus. 

The parliament, however, was not satisfied with this or an} 
other concession. Nothing multiplies so much as the de¬ 
mands of a public body, once gratified. Conde and almost all 
the princes kept up communications with the leaders of the 
Fronde, by wliom they were persuaded to yield to all demands. 
The Frondeurs took care that the parliament should be sup- 

5 lied with pretexts for making such demands, by stirring up 
ifierent classes of the populace to tumults; and the queen^ 
finding that she could not depend upon the princes for sup¬ 
port in any open resistance to those who assailed Ifer, deter¬ 
mined to yield everytlftig that w^as required. Having done 
so at once, she imagined that, for some time, at least, slio had 
stilled the greedy clamour of her adversaries. She was still 
pressed, however, to return to Paris, and on the eve of All 
Saints day she brought back the young king to the capital. 

Before that period the private intrigues of the two rival 
houses of Cond6 and Orleans had brought new elements of 
discord into the royal councils. The Duke of Orleans, some 
time before, had applied to Mazarin to give the whole influ¬ 
ence of the crown of France to his favourite the Abbe de la 
Biviere, for the purpose of raising him to the Homan’con¬ 
clave. The nommation had been ‘granted, and the favourite 
of the Duke of Orleans, at the height of his ambition, had 
devoted himself to the service of the minister, with zeal 
which rolaxejl as his remembrance of the benefit decayed. 
Whether Mazarin suspected him or not of having lately in¬ 
spired the Duke of Orleans with the ambitious views he en¬ 
tertained, it is certain that the cardinal somewhat cooled 
wards La Biviere; but, on the return of Conde to the court, 
an application was made to the minister which perplexed 
and aionned him, from the consequences naturally to be ap¬ 
prehended. 

The Prince de Conti, Condc’s younger brother, had sud¬ 
denly been seized with the whim of becoming a« cardinal. 
Jealousy of the house of Orleans had*some share in the 
matter; and Cond6 demanded that the nomination of the 
Abbe de la Biviere should be revoked, and that the queen 
should apply to the Pope to bestow the first vacant hat upon, 
the Prince de Conti\ Mazarin and the queen remonstrated^ 
and represented the consequences, but in vain. Gondd pc^•. 
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listed, and the regent and her minister were obliged to 
yield. • 

As long as possible, this change in the royal views was 
conceided from La Biviere; but as soon a-s it was disclosed 
to him, he fell into transports of passion and indication. 
When his rage had a little abated, however, he saw unmedi- 
ately what plan it was for his interests to pursue, and ap¬ 
plied himself to persuade the Duke of Orleans that, in the 
contempt shown tor his wishes and requests, he had received 
an unpardonable insult, which, if passed over, would bring 
upon him the scorn of all France. The duke, always easily 
led, was convinced at once of the justice of liis favourite’s 
representations, and, in a conference with the queen, held out 
threats, and used language which calliscd Anne of Austria to 
retort sharply. A severe misunderstanding ensued; and on 
the return of the court to Paris, the palace of the Luxem¬ 
burg, then inhabited by the Duke of Orleans, became the 
rallying point of all the discontented nobles of the court. 
The codduct of the minister was there publicly scrutinised, 
all his acts were blamed; tlie behaviour of the Duke of 
Orleans was praised to the skies, his indignation in regard 
to the disappointment of his favourite was declared to be 
only just and reasonable; and everything was done to urge 
him forward towards an irremediable breach with the court. 

In the mean time he saw himself supported by a great 
body of the highest nobility of the land. The kindred houses 
of Lorrain and Ouise, the Dukes of Nemours, Candale, 
Brissac, and all the followers of the race of Yeivldmc, rallied 
round him at the Luxemburg; while the Palais Royal, de¬ 
serted by all but the immediate attendants of the queen, the 
cairdinal, and the Prince de Conde, offered a blank which ter¬ 
rified Mazaiin, and disposed him once more to yield. The 
nAtural courage of Anne of Austria would have supported 
her even without the counsels and opinion of Condd, who 
putocly turned the Duke of Orleans and his party into ridi¬ 
cule, |ind told the queen to be under no apprehension, as 
he would •answer for the result. Not so, however, Mazarin, 
who proceeded to itogotiate with the Abbe de la Riviere, 
offering him compensations of every kind*: money, clerical 
dignities, and even the rich archbishopric of Rheims. For 
a long time, l^a Riviere would be satisfied with nothing but 
the cardinal’s hat, and refused every proposal that was made 
to him. Condd, and the queen'too, did all that they could 
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to mark their indifTerence to the anger of the Duke of Or* 
leans; and, on his part, the duke lost no opportunity of 
displaying his discontent. Once or twice he presented him¬ 
self at the court, proceeding thither followed by an immense 
train of discontented nobles, and accompanied as he went by 
the shouts and acclamations of the people* On another oc¬ 
casion he suddenly took his departure from Paris, and re-t 
moined absent during the whole of that day and the succeed¬ 
ing night; while the queen, to mark how little importance 
was attached to his conduct, caused a play to be performed 
m the theatre of the Palais Itoyal. But the triumph of the 
Orleans party was only the more apparent: the theatre was 
nearly empty, for not one of the court, we are toldf was pre¬ 
sent, except the immediate dependents of the house of Conde, 
and the ordinary suite of the queen. 


At length, how'over, the Abbe de la Biviere began to per¬ 
ceive that in the increasing authority and popularity of his 
master he was very likely to lose that power over him which 
he had hitherto guarded so jealously; and when the Dukes 
of Venddme, Beaufort, and Mercceur openly offered their 
services to the Duke of Orleans, he became still more appre¬ 
hensive. He conveyed, however, by means of a third person, 
a hint to the Duke of Mercceur, that Mazarin might have 
intentions favourable towards him, and that he would do 


well to listen to his overtures, while at the same time he 
assured that nobleman that the Duke of Orleans, in entering 
into any reconciliation with the court, would not forget the 
house of Vend6me. StiU the Duke of Orleans himself was 


urged on furiqusly by most of those who surrounded him, 
and when he was called upon expressly to state what was, 
in fact, the price which he put upon hifi reconcination witk 
the court, he made sucji extraordinaiy demands, that the 
queen, Mazarin, and Conde himself were not only astonished, 
but alarmed. One of the chief articles was, the return of 
the Dukes of Mercceur, Beaufort, ahd Vend6me; but he in¬ 
timated at the same time Ms determination of exercising to 
the full all the powers and privileges attached to Jhe'*office 
of lieutenant-general, which had been conferred upon him by 
the parliament. By doing so, he would not only have greatly 
diminished the power of the regent, blit he would have re¬ 
duced the Prince of Conde to the rank of his inferior officer, 
and deprived him of |all« independent authority In the army, 
except such as he derived from the spontaneous obedience 
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and reverence of the soldiery. Fresh multitudes flocked 
round hiiri every day; his wife and daughter pressed him 
vehemently to separate himself entirely from the court; and 
the party of the regent became astounded at the sight of his 
popularity and power; but the whole business went on to 
produce one of those extraordinary, absurd, and unaccountable 
results, of which the epoch of the Fronde, that great period 
of inconsistencies, was totally composed. 

In consequence of his very power and authority, the Duke 
of Orleans became fl*ightene^ instead of encouraged. He 
was seized with a sudden panic at his own success and popu> 
larity; and, strange to say, the proximate cause of the terror 
which toc4k possession of him was the effect of the terror with 
which he inspired his adversaries. 16!azarin, the queen, and 
Conde himself had been terrified at the sudden formation of 
the overwhelming party which surrounded the Duke of Or¬ 
leans. His demands were so high, and his tone so determined, 
that they had imagined his facrion to be much more com¬ 
pletely organised, its purposes much more clearly defined, 
and the bond of union much more powerful than was reaUy 
the case. Nothing had been expected but civil war; and it 
was supposed at eveiy moment that the Duke of Orleans was 
marching to the Palais Hoyal, to carry off the young king. 
The 'guards had been brought into the courts of the royal 
habitation, the sentinels had been doubled at the gates, and 
council after council had been held to devise means for divert¬ 
ing the storm, or make preparations for meeting it. Evenr- 
thmg that took place in the one palace was reported at the 
other, and the mere defensive precautions of th^ queen struck 
terror into^the bosom of the duke, who became possessed 
with the idea that these preparations were made for the pur- 

E ose of arresting him. In vain theiAbbe de la Riviere, who 
ad gradually been gained by the offers of Mazarin and the 
concessions of the Prince de Conde, threw himself on his 
knees before the Duke of Orleans, and besought him to go 
to the Palais Royal as usual, and not hurry on the country 
into a ci^sil war. Gaston was now plunged into the depths 
of apprehension, and refused to stir. He even betook him¬ 
self to his bed, declaring he had got the gout, though he was 
perfectly well; and womd not Usten to any of the messages 
Bent by the '^ueen to beseech him to come and enter into 
terms of accommodation. His folly seemed contagious: the 
eoLoess of his alarm, instead of f^suring the regent and her 
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friends, being totally misunderstood, plunged them into more 
apprehension than even his menaces had done. His affected 

§ out was supposed to be a mere pretext for remaining in 
irect opposition to the court till his plans for revolt were 
mature; and, every hour that went by, anxious eyes were 
turned towards the Luxemburg in expectation of attempts 
which the Duke of Orleans, tom to pieces by fear and in¬ 
decision, was the last man on earth either to contemplate or 
execute. 

How this comedy of errors would have ended is difficult to 
say, had not Mazarin at length employed Le Tellier to unravel 
the matter; and the Jesuitical shrewdness of that minister* 
soon discovered that the purposes of the Duke«of Orleans 
were not quite so teiwible as they appeared. By many per¬ 
sons this discovery would have been taken advantage of in 
order to reduce the claims of the duke to a mere nothing, 
which indeed might easily have been done by delaying any 
determination, and leading Graston on step after step by 
means of his fears. Le Tellier, however, made more favour¬ 
able terms with him; for Mazarin was as timid as the duke, 
and seemed at this period to have set his mind upon gaining 
time, as the only means of extricating himself from the perils 
by which he was surrounded. To the Abbe de la Kiviere, 
the queen and the cardinal promised that the absolute 'nomi¬ 
nation of the court of France to a-seat in the conclave should 
still be his, while they attempted to obtain the purple for the 
Prince de Conti by other means. The Duke de Mcrcoeur 
was to be received at the court with favour, and the town of 
Montreuil to be given to the Duke of Orleans to bestow 
upon whomsoever he thought fit. Lastly, soiqe vague pro¬ 
mises were held out to the Duke of Lorrain, solely for 
purpose of saving the hpnour of the Duke of Orleans, without 
the slightest intention of ever fulfflling them. ' 

The reconciliation of the duke with the court then became 
complete, at least in appearance; b,nd this reconciliationVas 
rendered the more gratifying to the minister and the queen 
by the menacing aspect which the parliament pn(fe moro 
began to assume, and which evidently: announced that all 
the concessions ,that had been made by the court had been 
received only as encouragement to ne^f demands. Complaints 
were first made in regard to certain infractions in the king's 
declaration on sori^e points of very little importance; and, 
although the chief president did all that he could to stay the 
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further exactions of the chambers, means were found by^th# 
party opposed to the government to mingle almost every 
question of state policy with their deliberations. 

In order, if possible, to put a stop to, or to soften their de« 
mands, the queen besought the lJuke of Orleans, and the 
Prince of Cond6, both to take their seats in the parliament, 
and by their influence and authoiily endeavour to curb the 
fiuy with which that body seemed inclined to proceed. No 
two persons could be more opposite than these two mediators. 
The duke, already popular, was well calculated by his soft and 
pleasing manners, and by his ready and persuasive eloquence, 
.to lead a multitude, to soften their opposition, and to change 
the direction of their feelings. Gond6, on the contraiy, was 
bom to command, to direct and guide/f The only eloquence 
he possessed was of that quick and impetuous character cal¬ 
culated to inflame and to inspire, but not to persuade, or to se¬ 
duce. Keen, clear-sighted, but vehement and irritable, the 
long discussions of the parliament tired him, their pretexts 
and excusesforattackingthegovemment incensed and uritated 
him, and he saw with disgust and indignation the spirit of fac¬ 
tion which now appeared in almost all the acts and words of 
the assembly. He spoke with haste and with vehemence; he 
treated the elder members of the body with reprehension and 
severity, and the younger with contempt and indignity. 

In one very stormy sitting, the President Viole talked loudly 
of the disorders of the state; declared that it was necessaiy 
to take the evil by the root, alluding plainly to Mazarin; and 
informed the chambers that the troops in the neighbourhood 
of Paris were committing the most extraordinary excesses, 
especially pointing to the colonel of a regiment which he insi¬ 
nuated had been brought near the capital for the purpose of 
intimidating the parliament. He was then going on to examine 
the* conduct of the queen towards the captains of the guards, 
and was entering into many of the details of the royal house¬ 
hold, when the Duke of Orleans rose to interrupt him. But 
the president complained aloud in insolent language, and would 
not sufter Jbhe duke to proceed, till Gondd interfered, and re¬ 
buked the refractory! member in terms of the most bitter 
severity, commenting upon the proceedings qf the parliament 
in a menacing tone, which clearly showed that he had lost 
patience with the body he had been first indined to support. 

The demeanour of Gondd ftom this period, indeed, marked 
so decidedly the disgust which he entertained fo^the factious 
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proceeding^ of the parliament, that De Betz yentured to re¬ 
monstrate with him on having quitted the plan laid out 
between them, and attempted to show him that he might, if 
he pleased, lead’ the parliament in any direction that he 
thought best. The keen, strong sense of the young warrior, 
however, laid open at once the follaiy of the coadjutor’s rea¬ 
sonings, and the impracticability of any plan for ruling a body 
so uncertain and moveable as the parliament. “No,” he 
replied, “ no measures can bo sure with people who can never 
answer for themselves from one quarter of an hour to another, 
because they can, never for an instant answer for the bodies 
to which they belong. 1 cannot make up my m^d to hecom*e 
the general of an ^ymiy of madmen. No wise man would 
engage himself in an assembly of this nature. 1 am a prince 
of the blood, and do not clioosc to shake the whole state.” 
He then announced plainly his determination of standing by 
the government, and offered to De Ketz to effect his recon¬ 
ciliation with the court; a proposal which the coadjutor did 
not think fit to accept. He had other views, indeed, for a 
few words dropped* by Condo in this conversation sliowed 
De Betz not only the intention of the court to employ force 
to reduce to obedience a city 'which no conccssioqs had been 
able to tranquillise, but the very manner in which tlmt force 
was likely to be directed. ThQ coadjutor had hitherto kept 
up some appearance of moderation; and while he suffered the 
parliament to act against the court, and the Fronde to excite 
the parliament, he had himself remained, if not concealed by 
the puppets he put forward, only half seen, as they passed and 
repassed bdfore him. lie now detennined to come forward 
more openly, and to labour assiduously to opp'ose everything 
that the court might undertake 'with the same arms to wTiieh 
it now threatened to ^eso^t. 

Civil war had been so longed talked of, so often threatened, 
and so near a neighbour to every discussion, that the minds 
of the Parisiaus had become familiar with the idea. They had 
gradually lost sight of its horrors, and its aspect scsincd but 
little frightful to eyes accustomed daily to cofltemplate it 
Men began to calculate upon it, to wonder when it would 
break forth, ancl to expect it daily, so that, ere the commence¬ 
ment of 1649, they would have been veiy much disappointed 
if it had not taken place. 

Knowing such’to be thp case, the coadjutor had no great 
difficiilty in commencing his operations. His faction was, in 
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fact, formed and prepared, and required nothing more than a 
prince of the blood royal to put himself nominally at the head 
thereof. De Ketz at once turned his eyes to the Prince de 
Conti, the brother of tho great Cond4, and, as the first step, 
made sure of the Duchess de Longueyille, who was already 
dissatisfied with the court, and who possessed the most entire 
sway over her young and feeble brother. The arrangements 
were not difficult, and the coadjutor was soon satisfied that, 
in cose of war, the city of Paris would see itself supported by 
at least one-half of the high nobility of the land, headed by a 
prince of the blood. It was necessary, however, to keep up 
uSidimiiiished amongst the people that spirit of animosity to¬ 
wards the gON^emment which was requisite as a support to the 
populace under the first evils of a civil war; and during the 
month of December the coadjutor took means to ensure that 
the number of libels and satires against the queen and her 
supporters, but more especially against the minister, should 
be doubled. Eidicule was one of the chief weapons he em¬ 
ployed in opposition to Mazarin, knowing that contemptuous 
hatred, is the most dangerous feeling tjiai can be excited 
against a minister; and the foreign accent of the cardinal, 
his ignorance of French manners, and unknown extraction, 
gave every opportunity for employing such arms against him 
with the greatest effect. But mere laughter De Betz was 
not contented with exciting; and now that he had given up 
all hopes of obtaining his ambitious objects by fair means, 
and had consequently made up his mind to an irreparable 
breach with Muzariu, he determined, to use his own words, 
“ to mingle abomination w'ith ridicule, which makes the most 
dangerous and irremediable of all compounds.” 

In' the mean time tile parliament proceeded with furious 
and inconsiderate vehemence against tiie government; and 
in its blind intemperance it forgot to distinguish between 
those measures which were calculated only to overthrow an 
obnoxious minister, diminish the overgrown authority of the 
crown, ox restrain an imperious and despotic regent, and 
those measut'es which went directly to the disruption of 
foreign negotiations, the obstruction of all military efforts, 
and the ultimate depression of tho whole country. The trea- 
SUIT was empty, the finances unproductive, many millions 
hod been struck«off the taxes, the armies were unpaid, civil, 
imd military officers were all in arr/sar, aiid }et the parliament 
chose this moment for forbidding, upon pain of deaths any 
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loans whatever to the government upon the security of the 
taxes. It was, in fact, saying to the government, ** ou shall 
not go onand of course it drove the queen and her minis¬ 
ters to despair. 

In the mean time Conde had quarrelled openly with the 
parliament, the love and admiration of the people had turned 
into hate towards him, and he had now become one of the 
most eager and determined in urging the queen to punisli 
the insolence of the Parisians. He accordingly proposed to 
her to carry the young Iting and the court out of the city, 
to cause the royal forces to advance, and to cut off all supplies 
^m the capital; while Mazarin, encouraged by Conde, and 
having no choice Icife but warfare or destruction, joined that 
voice, which had always been raised for pacific measures, to 
the arguments of the victor of llocroi. The queen needed 
but little persuasion to adopt views so consonant to her own 
inclinations; and the only difficulty lay with the Duke of 
Orleans, who was popular with the parliament, and fond of 
his popularity. A rumour of the queen’s intention spread 
through the city, ifotwithstanding every precaution; and a 
deputatipu from the parliament waited on the Duke of Or¬ 
leans, beseeching him not to abandon the city, and to do liis 
best to oppose any evil designs on the part of tlie court. 
Tom by contending feelings, that undecided prince hesitated 
for sometime; but the whole influence of the court was now 
exerted to gain him: the (pieen visited him in person, and 
used every argument that she thought might persuade him ; 
Conde, witl^ his burning and impetuous eloquence, assailed 
him in all the most vulnerable points of his character; and 
they at length succeeded in gaining his consent to the •tep 
they were about to take. As be studiously concealed his 
determination from his wife and daughter, from fear of the 
opposition ho was sure to encounter, the secret of the queen’s 
plans was not likely to bo betrayed at the Luxemburg. At 
the* Palais Hoyal it was* kept by all parties with the most 
scrupulous fidelity, and though rumours of a reanofe design 
to quit Paris were still circulated vaguely amongst the people, 
yet nobody believed it to be on the ^oint of execution. Even 
the queen’s own immediate attendants were in perfect igno¬ 
rance of her intention till the very last moment; so that the 
people of Paris eBtestained not tne slightest suspicion that 
the regent#was about to ^uit the city at once, ml she was 
ibcttially beyond the walls. 
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Madame de Motteville, who was herself deceived upon tlie 
occasion, gives a naive and extraordinary description of a 
scene in which the presence of mind of Anne of Austria was 
most strikingly displayed. All the princes and high ofBcers 
of the court, as well as Mazarin himself, had gone to partake 
of a great entertainment given by the Marechal de Grammont 
on Twelfth-night. The queen was left almost alone in the 
palace, and in the evening, when Madame de Motteville went 
there, she found her with her two children and the Duchess 
de la Trimouillc. Anne of Austria was seated with her arm 
leaning on the corner of the table, gazing at the sports of the 
young king. Madame de Motteville placed herself behind 
the chair, and amused herself with the /^arae contemplation 
that her royal mistress was enjoying. A moment after, how¬ 
ever, Madame de la Trimouille, w'ho was sitting near, made 
her a sign to bond down her head, and whispered, “ There 
runs a rumour in Paris that the queen departs to-night.” 
The only reply of Madame do Motteville was by shrugging 
her shoulders, and pointing to the queen, who, with the most 
perfect apparent calmness of mind, seemed wdioUy occupied 
in looking at the sports of her children. Shortly afterwards, 
Anne of Austria mentioned her intention of spending the 
next day with the nuns of the Val de Grace; and the little 
Duke of Anjou made her promise to take him thither with 
her. Later in the evening, to amuse the young king, and 
the few ladies in waiting, she caused a tw'clfth-cake to be 
brought and divided writh the usual ceremonies; the lot of 
the queen fell upon herself, and causing a bottle ofiiippocrass 
to be opened, her maids drank to her as the tiVelfth-night 
quegin. A number of jests and a good deal of merriment fol¬ 
lowed; the queen was*somewhat gayer than ordinary, and 
seemed, now" that she w"as abandoned by all the male part of 
the court, to throw" off a great deal of the state of royalty. 
The attendants even ventured to mention to her the report 
which w"as current respecting her departure, and she laughed 
heartily Vith them at the suspicions of the Parisians. 

At icngtli sho retired, as if going to bed; but at that 
moment one of the principal officers of the household ap¬ 
peared, and the queen spoke to him for a moment apart: 
after which, she took the pains of explaining to her attendants 
that she had sdbt for Mazarin in order to consult with him 
respecting some charity. This was the*^ firSt thing at all cal¬ 
culated to aw'’aken suspicion, as she was not in me habit of 
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joying any explanation in regard to her words or actions. 
The surmises thus raised were confirmed shortly afterwards 
by the arrival of Mademoiselle de Beaumont, whose doubts 
had been excited by something said to her by the wife of the 
Mar^chal de Grammont. The queen, however, went quietly 
to bed, and her attendants retired to their own houses. No 
sooner were they gone than the gates of the Palais Eoyal 
were shut, and Anno of Austria rose again almost imme¬ 
diately ; but the young king and his brother were suffered to 
sleep till three o’clock in the morning, when they were roused, 
and, accompanied by the queen and several of the principal 
ofScers of the liouschold, descended into the court by a back 
staircase. ^ • 

In the mean tim^the fete at the Marcchal de Grammont’s 
passed off untroubled; and the people, seeing all the princes 
and even the minister himself proceed to that entertainment, 
lost the apprehensions they had felt during the day. Imme¬ 
diately after supper, however, the Duke of Orleans and the 
Prince de Condo took their leave and retired to their owm 
houses; but Mazarin, on the contrary, remained at play till a 
very late hour, while some of his most faithful attendants 
busied themselves in packing up all his precious effects, and 
prepared his nephews and niecc's to follow the* court. At 
length he selected several persons from the company to take 
a place in his carriage, and retired; but, as he drove on, he 
informed his companions of what was about to occur, and in¬ 
vited them to accompany the regent. 

In the gourt of the Palais Iloyal, the queen and the royal 
children wsre found already waiting; the families of Cotidd 
and Orleans soon after appeared; and all the principal officers 
and ladies of the court were rousec^ and received ordtirs to 
come to the Palais kloyal as fast as possible. The Duchess 
of Longucville and the Prince de Conti w'cre also invited: the 
former excused herself, how(jver,^on account of her pre/»nancy; 
but the Prince de Conti joined the rest, and the carriages 
setting out passed without opposition through the ^ates, pro¬ 
ceeding at once to St. Germain. In consequence of the pro¬ 
found secrecy which had been requisite, nothing had been 
prepared at St? Germain for the arrival of such a party. Only 
three small beds, vrhich Mazarin had smuggled out of Paris 
some time before, were to be foimd in yie palace. The 
Duchess of Orltans, her daughters, and all the principal 
persons of the court, werfi obliged to sleep upon the ground; 
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und in a few hours straw became so scarce at St. G^rmam 
that none was to be procured at any price. 

Scarcely was the queen out of Paris, when the tidings began 
to spread through the city, and everything was dismay, con* 
stemation, and confusion. The prospect of a sudden siege, 
with all the vague and extraordinary apprehensions to which 
the probability of such an occurrence might naturally give 
rise, now flashed upon the minds of the Parisians. AU who 
were not decidedly embarked in the Auction of the Fronde, or 
the intrigues of the parliament, terrified at being left exposed 
to the mercy of a turbulent populace which was likely to be 
still further irritated by the painful consequences of a strict 
blockade, hast3ned to put horses to their carriages in order to 
make tlieir escape from the city; and nothing was seen but 
parties fiying in every direction. 

The people finding themselves abandoned not only by 
every one who had the slightest chance of a favourable recep¬ 
tion at the court, but by every one also whose habits or cha¬ 
racter rendered them apprehensive of staying in a city over 
wdiich hung the cloud of a thousand evils, real and imaginary, 
gave themselves up to all the fury of dcipair, and insulted, 
injured, and in various instances aUempted to massacre those 
whom they -saw flying. A number of houses were attacked 
and pillaged; every one in the slightest degree attached to 
tlie court w'as marked for vengeance ; and before six o’clock 
the whirlpool of angry passions, terror, regret, indignation and 
despair, which raged in Paris, would have gratified its enemies 
to behold. The vortex, however, of that whirlpogl was the 
archbishopric; and thither everything which floated on the 
surface of those turbulent w'aters was inevitably drawn. If 
the people, however, were furious as well as fhghtened, the 
parliament w'as seized with unmingled b^rror, and gave such 
manif&st signs of yielding, that De Ketz saw' himself on the 
point of being abandoned, and obliged either to have recourse 
to an alliance with Spain and to rebellion unsupported by 
any but the lower classes of the people and the enemies of 
the count^, or to submit to terms of pacification which would 
have put his head at the mercy of Mazariu. 

The presence of Madame de LongueviUe 'afforded him, 
during the first day, a sort of security for the conduct of the 
Prince de Conti, Jier brother; but when he saw the weak and 
pusillanimous conduct of the parliament, And that not only all 
the doubtful members of the high fiobility had foRowed the 
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Murt, but that several on whom he had counted as certain 
supporters had either gone with the regent or followed her 
immediately, he became greatly alarmed both for Paris and 
himself. Conti did not return; the Prince de Marsillac had 
proceeded to St. Germain two hours after the departure of 
the king; and at len^h it was discovered that the Duke of 
Longueville himself, idthough he had promised his immediate 
aid to the coadjutor, had turned towards the court as he came 
up from Normandy, and remained there “without giving any 
intimation of his further intentions. 

In the mean time the Marcchal de la Mothe Houdancourt, 
who had engaged himself on the aide of the Pronde, declared 
that his movements w^ould entirely depend up#n those of the 
Due de Longuevillh; and the Duke of Bouillon, by far the 
most prudent and skilful of the w^hole party, showed a resolu¬ 
tion or holding back till all the other nobles, of wbom De lletz 
had promised him the support, should be ready to afford it to 
him. liovv to conduct himself under such circumstances w'as 
not a little ombarrassing to De Betz, and he despatched at 
length the Marquis de Noirmoutier upon the difficult and 
dangerous task of*ascertainiug the real sentiments of Conti, 
Longueville, and Marsillac, and, if possible, of bringing those 
princes back with all speed to Paris. • 

In the mean time the parliament wrent on in fhe feebje 
course with which it had begifn, and despatched deputies to 
St. Germain to entreat the queen to restore the young king 
to the capital, couching their message in such terms as to show" 
that they were wdlling to make every sort of concession in 
order to awoid the danger they had brought upon themselves. 
A letter, however, had been left at the Hotel de Ville, charg¬ 
ing the parliament wdth various high crimes towards the 
king; and De Betz»madc use of it, and of every other means, 
to drive the pjirliament into courageous resistance eten by 
the excess of its apprehensions. In this the conduct^of Ma- 
zarin and the queen seconded his views completely. The 
regent refused to hear the deputies from the parliament, and 
sent in one of the lieutenants of the garde du*corps, bearing 
a decree of exile to that body, to the^reat council, and to the 
chamber of accounts. 

During tw'o whole days the parfiament hesitated between 
resistance and submission. The chamber qf accounts leaned 
towards unconditional obedience, and prepared to quit Paris, 
and proceed to Mantes, t^e appointed place of its bonishmenti 
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Hod it been suffered to do so, the contagion of example would 
hare carried every other body at once to the feet of the 
queen; but De Eetz could command the city of Paris if he 
could not command the parliament, and he took care that 
passports should be refused to the members of the grand 
council. 

While these transactions were taking pla(!e in Paris, other 
events were proceeding at St. G^ermain; and the troops were 
advancing to the support of the court, but no military move¬ 
ments of any great importance could as yet be made. Mar- 
sillac, Longueville, and Conti, though none of them supposed 
to^be very well affected towards the government, were, never¬ 
theless, not sii&pected of any immediate design to embrace 
the party of the parliament. De Ketz, wffch prudent caution, 
had avoided mentioning their names to any one except the 
Due de Bouillon, and the immediate chiefs of the party of 
the Fronde; and this prudent caution, in all probability, 
saved them from being arrested, as all that took place within 
the walls of Paris was very soon known at St. G-ermain. 

There was a secret, however, in regard to the absence of 
Conti, with w'hich De lU'tz himself, during all his life, seems 
to have been unacquainted, and which only slips into light 
through the®Memoirs of Gourville. During the wars of the 
Fronde it must be remarked, that no one thought of or strove 
for, in reality, anything but what he considered the shortest 
and most direct way to his own private interests; and.this 
produced a sort of network of petty intrigues crossing and 
recrossing each other in such a manner as to have perplexed 
even the very persona concerned, and to have left a strange 
discrepancy in nil the different accounts of contemporaries. 
ThuiFit may be established as a general rule, that none of 
the many memoirs which exist upon the subject can be relied 
upon, ‘except in regard to the events in which tho writer 
himself took an active part; making even then, of course, 
the usual allowances for passion, vanity, interest, and all the 
other species of selfishness which the act of recording one’s 
own exploits is sure to bring into action. 

Wlien the Prince de ’Marsillac quitted Paris to follow the 
court, he did so with the expressed intention of bringing back 
the Prince de Conti, over whose mind he possessed great in¬ 
fluence ; but in departing from the capital, he took care to 
leave behind his dexterous and trusty semant Gourville, with 
letters for the brother of the President de Longueilj who was 
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one of BIX persons appointed by the parliament to manage all 
secret business. The object of Gourville was to open a nego¬ 
tiation with the leading members of the parliament, for the 

n ose of absolutely engaging that body to elect the Prince 
yonti generalissimo of the Parisian troops in case of 
his return from the court. The mission of Gourville was 
speedily terminated; and, having obtained the most positive 
assurances that that office would be bestowed upon the prince 
without any hesitation, he prepared to set out for St. Ger¬ 
main. 

By this time, however, it was no easy task even to effect 
his exit from Paris. The deputies whicli had been sent to 
St. Germain by the parliament, had made their ^port of the 
reception they Imd m^t with; the chambers had bc(!ome con¬ 
vinced that no concessions would be successful in turning 
away the queen’s wratii; and, as De lletz had anticipated, 
their fear w'orked itself up into fury. Orders were given for 
levying troops, and defending the city; and no one was suf¬ 
fered to pass out without strict investigation of his motives. 
Gourville, how'ever, liad taken the precaution of enlisting at 
once amongst the Parisian troops, and having obtained the 
post of lieutenant in a company raised by a pork butcher 
w’ho resided opposite to his master’s house, by his connivance, 
he had a spare horse provided while the company mounted 
guard at one of the outposts, and galloped off to St. Ger¬ 
main. 

Immediately on receiving his report, the Prince de Conti 
determined^to set out with MaraiUac and Noirmoutier, and 
the hour of eleven on that very night was appointed for the 
attempt. Horses were stationed at a M'atering-jdace at a 
little distance from the palace, and a yindezvous was give^ to 
Marsillac and GourviUe in the outer court. They proceeded 
thither accordingly at the appointed hour; but, remembering 
that the Prince de Conti was lame, Marsillac sent one of his 
attendants to the watering-])lace*to bring up two horsdfe, and 
on his return approached the building to make sure that the 
Prince de Conti did not pass without seeing him^ btil at that 
moment some one came out of the palace with a flambeau. 
As he anticipated nothing less than immediate death if de¬ 
tected in the execution of such an dhterprise, Marsillac has¬ 
tened away to conceal himself, and in the meanwhile Conti 
and Noirmoutiercissiied forth and hurried on to the place 
where the'horses had b^n stationed. Great danger to ail 
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Darties was thus incurred; Marsillac remained for some time; 
rearing every moment to be arrested, and trembling lest that 
fate had already befallen the Prince do Conti; but at length 
he proceeded with Glourville and others to the place where 
the horses had been stationed, and there found that Conti 
and Noirmoutier had just passed with the Duke de Lon- 
guevillc. Beliering, however, that the passage of those 
two princes might have alarmed the guard, Marsillac and his 
attendants proceeded by another road; and after having more 
than once run the hazard of being shot at the outposts of the 
insurgent city, they at length reached the gates of Paris, 
jWhere they were admitted after some delay. 

In the mean time Conti, Longucville, and Noirmoutier 
liad proceeded to the Porto St. Honor4,•where, though it was 
stiU night, they found all the agitated multitudes of a city in 
a state both of insurrection and siege. As soon as they 
presented themselves with their attendants, instead of being 
received with open arms, as they expected, they were met 
with shouts and cxecrfitions. Their purpose o^ joining the 
Pronde had been carefully concealed, for fear of causing their 
arrest at St. Germain; and the people *at once became im¬ 
pressed with the idea that they came either to attack or to 
betray Paris. In this state, not daring to return to St. Ger¬ 
main, dnd not permitted to pass the gates, they were kept 
waiting till the point of dawn, when a number of torches 
were seen coming up the street, and to their great relief they 
beheld the coadjutor and a largo body of their friends has¬ 
tening to give tliem entrance. It was with difliiculty even 
then that the people could be persuaded to permit their 
passage; but ^t length they were convinced by the assurances 
of 4)e llotz, and suffered the w'cary princes to be conveyed 
to the Hdtol de Longueville. « 

The long delay which had taken place in the return of the 
Prince de Conti, had in thq mean time thrown De Betz into 
the greatest difficulty. The fierce and determined tone as¬ 
sumed by the court, the refusal of the queen to listen to any 
message rrom the chambers, and the preparations daily made 
for besieging the city* had roused the parliament from the 
state of supine terror into which it had fallen; and hurried it 
on to violent and extreme measures. What w’as called a 
Clhamber of Pojice had been held; the Duke of Montbazon, 
las governor of Paris, the JPrevot des Mmrehands, the icJiewM 
6i! sheriffs, and the representatives of the six mefehant com- 
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paaiies of Paris, with deputies from the parliBmeut, the cham» 
Jber of accounts, and the court of aids, met together, and, after 
a brief consultation, gave orders for levying ten thousand foot 
and four thousand horse. All the principal corps taxed them- 
aelves to support these troops, ana the parliament, to justify 
the extreme measures of the city, and to place a barrier against 
all retreat, pronounced a decree by which Mazarin was de¬ 
clared by name to be an enemy of the king and of the state, 
and a disturber of the public peace; and, at the same time, 
all the subjects of the king were enjoined to pursue him to 
the death. 

In the excitement of the moment no difficulty had beep 
found in Kiising either money or men, and a la^gc* force was 
immediately on foot, ^but without any officers of consideration, 
and, above all, without a general whoso rank miglit render 
him a rallying point for all th(^ disaffected in the city. Nei¬ 
ther to the parliament in general, nor to the people, did De 
Ectz dare coiilide the name of the person who had been fixed 
on by himself and a few others to fill tliat office; and left un- 
suppoi’tod, as we have shown, by the Dulte of Bouillon and 
La Mothe Iloudancburt, aU that he could do was to strive to 
keep the parliament from any decisive measures till the coming 
of Conti was ascertained. The sudden appearance, however, 
of the Duke d’Elbeuf, a prince of the house of Lormin, had 
nearly overthrown the whole of the coadjutor’s schemes. He 
came to offer his services to the city and the parliament; and 
he j)romiscd loudly to seiwc them as faithfully, and lead them 
as vigorously, as his redation, the famous Duke of Mayenne, 
had done the times of the League. The very name of 
Mayenne, which ho used so adroitly, was quite sufficient to 
carry w’ith it all voices in Paris, ^o long as one of >the 
house of Bourbon itsejf was not present to oppose him. After 
a few minutes’ conversation with De Betz, in which he dwined 
at once the coadjutor’s design of thwarting him, the duke pro¬ 
ceeded to the Hotel do Ville and made his ofiers of 8el^'ice. 

In the night, how ever^ as we have shown, arrived the Prince 
de Conti and the Duke de Longuevillc, w'ho, w;orif out with 
anxiety and fatigue, retired to rest;«and before they were 
awake the Duke d’Elbeuf had gone to present himself to the 
parliament. But De Betz in the Aean time had proceeded 
through the city disguised and on foot, caballing, intriguing, 
arguing, persuadijng^ for the purpose of creating a party to 
oppose the* pretensions o^ the Duke d’Elbeuf to the post' cd 
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generalissimo. That prince found, however, in the body of 
the parliament itself, a stronger support than he imagined. 
The Chief President Mole, and a party of which he was the 
bead, though unwilling to see the body to which they belonged 
trampled under the feet of Mazarin, were desirous of doing 
everything to avoid a civil war. Mole was soon informed of 
the arrival of Conti, and was aware of the pretensions of the 
Duke d’Elbeuf, and he instantly conceived the design of cans* 
ing such a schism in the faction of the Fronde as would pre¬ 
vent it from hurrying on the city to violent measures, but 
would not be sullicient to put a stop to the necessary prepa- 
^tions for defending Paris in case of need. The moment, 
therefore, that tlie Duke d’Elbeuf presented himself. Mold 
supported him with all his strength. him were joined all 
that multitude of members who in general followed the dicta¬ 
tion of the secret agents of Do Ketz; hut who, in the present 
instance, were too much terrified at seemg themselves in open 
rebellion against the court without any nufoguised commander, 
to hesitate at electing any person who had real irretensions 
to that office. In vain Broussel, Longuoil, and Viole, raised 
their voices against the duke; Mole foiled them with their 
own weapons, pointed out the state of Paris, and the dangers 
and difficulties of which they had been raving during the last 
three ol* four days; and the Duke d’Elbeuf was elected to the 
post of general by a very large majority. 

De Eetz now applied himsc^lf to destroy the influence of 
the Duke d’Elbouf; he obtained information of a correspon¬ 
dence which that prince carried on with the Abbe de la B»i- 
viere, Avhich lie communicated as a profound si^cset to four or 
five hundred ppi*sons; he set all the cures in Paris to work in 
onkr to root out the du,ke from the favour of the parishioners; 
and BO well did th(\se sappers and iniMcrs labour under his 
direoiions, that very visible progi’ess was made before night. 
At the same time the conclave of satirists, libellists, and cou¬ 
plet ifianufacturers, which met daily at the andibishopric, was 
set to work, and no mad dog that ever ran through Paris was 
more pelted .than the Duke d’Elbeuf. 

• At the meeting of the parliament on the following day, a 
scene was enacted which had been well prepared by all par¬ 
ties. News had arrived Ibhat the post of Charenton had been 
taken by the Prince de Conde, in order to cut off* the supplies 
of Paris, and the agents of I)e Ketz made kthe most of such 
a fiict against the Duke d’Elbeuf.* The parliament and the 
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pejple were depressed by the tidings, but the coadjutor seized 
this opportunity for carrying the Prince de Conti to the Palais 
de Justice with vast pomp and magnificence. The sight of 
the splendid carriage in which he was placed, the number 
of attendants in gorgeous dresses by which he was followed, 
co-operated with the impressions wnich De Betz had taken 
such pains to spread during the preceding day, both in grati* 
fying the multitude and raising in their eyes the value of 
Conti’s appearance amongst them. 

He w^as now received with shouts and gratulations, instead 
of suspicion and silence; and, entering the hall of the parlia¬ 
ment, he took his place, but w ithout speaking, leaving thq t 
task to the Duke dc Longueville, w'^ho accompanied him. The 
duke rose immediately, and infonned the parliament that he 
had come to offer them his services, as w ell as the tow'us of 
Bouen, Caen, Dieppe, and the whole of Normandy, of which 
he was governor; and he begged the parliament to consent 
that his W'ife and tw'o children should be lodged at tlie Hotel 
de Ville as a guarantee for the execution of his w'ord. His 
speech was received with acclamations, which wrung the he;u*t 
of the Duke d’Elbcuf. But the effect w'as still greater wdien 
the Duke of Bouillon, supported by two genthmien, on ac¬ 
count of his illness from the gout, entered the hall,'and, taking 
his place beside the Duke de Longueville, assured the parlia¬ 
ment of his attachment, and added that he should be de¬ 
lighted to serve it in the field, under the command of so high 
a prince as the Prince de Conti. At those words the Duke 
d’Elbeuf took fire, and declared, as he had done the day 
before, thai he would not yield the general’s baton but with 
his life. His voice, liowever, was almost drowned in murmurs, 
and at that moment wrhat De Betz $alls the third relay.^as 
brought up. The Marechal de la Mothe appearing, took his 
place beside the Duke de Bouillon, and offered his services to 
the parliament under the Prince de Conti. 

The matter was now much advanced, but it was ^till far 
&om concluded. The opinion of the parliament was changed 
with regard to the Duke d’Elbeuf, but it could, not with any 
decency deprive him of the authority it had just given, unless 
he made a voluntary surrender thereof; and De Betz now- 
hastened to show him that the opimons of the people were so 
much changed also, that, if he did not resign the general’s 
stafT, they would snatch it from his hand. While the delibe- 
i;ations wdre still going oh, he proceeded to seek the Duchess 
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of Long^eville and the Duchess of Bouillon, both beautiful' 
and interesting, and both prepared to act a part in the scene 
he proposed to display. He had already caused the proposal 
of the Duke de Longueville to be spread amongst the popu* 
lace; and hurrying the two princesses into a carriage, dressed 
with studied and artful negligence, but surrounded by a 
splendid suite, and followed by an immense crowd, he carried 
them with a kind of triumph to the Hotel de ViQe, where, 
e^h holding one of their beautiful children in their arms, 
they presented themselves upon the steps to the gaze of the 
multitude which crowded the Pljice de Q-reve almost to suffo¬ 
cation, filled every Avindow, and covered the housetops around. 
De Betz, in the mean time, threw handfuls of money from the 
yrindows of the H6tel de Ville amongst the people, and then, 
leaving the princesses under the protection of the city, he re- 
4;umed to the Palais de Justice, followed by an immense mul¬ 
titude, whose acclamations rent the skies. 

The sounds re^hed the Duke d’Elbeuf, who was still re¬ 
sisting, and they were interpreted to him as De Betz could 
have desired. His heart sunk, his firmij^'ss gave way, and, 
expressing himself willing to make any concessions out of 
respect to the Prince de Conti, he explained away, as far as 
possible,, the angry words he had made use of, and would have 
yielded Wen the very rank of general, had not the good sense 
and good feeling of the Duke do Bouillon preserved him from 
so degrading a step. As soon us his determination was made 
known everything was easily arranged. The Prince dc Conti 
was declared generalissimo of tlie army of the king,' under the 
orders of the 'parliament —such were the soft terms With which 
they clothed the rugged back of treason—and the Dukes of 
Boiittlon and Elbeuf, with the Marechal de la Mothe, Avere 
declared generals under him. ** 

The" intrigues of De Betz had now completely succeeded. 
In spite of oil the efforts of hetter-intentioned people, a ciAril 
war was inevitable. The great and the little, the wise and 
the foolish^ the rash and the prudent, the cowardly and the 
brave, were idl engaged and jumbled up pell-mell on both 
sides; and the mixture Was so strange, so heterogeneous, and 
so incomprehensible, that .ridicule at once took* possession of 
it, and the war began amongst fits of laughter on all parts. 
That very day the horsemen of Condc came galloping into the 
^burbs to fire their pistols at the $arisia!i’is. ^ The Marquis of 
Kobmoutier went forth with the cavalxy of the to 
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bkirmish with them, and, returning to the l£6tel de Villo, 
entered the circle of the Duchess de Longueville, followed by 
his officers, every one covered by his cuirass, as he came from 
the field. The hall "was filled with ladies preparing to dance, 
the troops were drawn up in the square, and this mixture of 
blue scarfs and ladies, and cuirasses and violins and trumpets, 
formed, says De Betz, a spectacle much more common in ro¬ 
mances than anywhere else. 

Thus began the wars of the Fronde; and the few scenes 
that we have given may be considered as their type and 
characteristic throughout. 

PIIAPTEB VI r. 

Blockade of Paris—Capture of the Bastille—Burlesque War—Storming of Clin- 
renton—Inactivity of the Parisian Forces—’riirennc prepares to support the 
Parliament; is abandoned by his Trnoii.s—Negotiations of the Fronde with 
Spain—The Royal Herald rejected, anil the Regent’s Letters returned—Ge¬ 
neral State of the Country—Defection from the Fronde—A SjMiiish Envoy re¬ 
ceived by the Parliainent—Mazarin corrupts some of the insurgent Leaders— 
Negotiations for Peaee witli the Court—Treaty signed with Spain—Tumul¬ 
tuous Scenes in the Parliament—Conduct of J)e Mesmes—Treaty with the 
Court—Renewed Tumult-i—Conduct of M<ithew Mold—Treaty revised—Peato 
restored. 

While such were the traiia.ictioTia within the walls of the 
city of Paris, the royal family at St. (Torinain proceeded to 
act on the determination w'hieh it had formed on quitting 
the capital—of neither returning, nor entering into any com¬ 
promise w'hatsocvor, till it had punished the parliament for 
its past revolt, and reiUiced its power to nothing for the 
future. The miserable state to which the wliole court was 
reduced, the want of all clothing, bedding, provisions, and 
every necessary and luxiiry of life, did not at all shake this 
resolution. The remains of the armj* of Flanders advanced 
in haste, a small additional body was raised, and Coiide, with 
between six and seven thousand men, undertook the extra¬ 
vagant task of blockading the capital city. Placing his 
principal forces at Lagny, Corbeil, St. Cloud, St. Denis, 
and Charenton, he endeavoured, by spreading ou* parties 
upon all the principal roads, to stop the entranctj of all pro¬ 
visions into Paris. 

It so happened, that on the very ^night during which the 
Prince de Conti and the Duke of Longueville made their 
escape from St. Qerinain, Conde had quitted the court in 
private, to put hiihseTf at tjie head of a body of troops, fot 
tlie purpose of seising upon Charenton; and as soon as the 
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news of the desertion of his brother and the Duke of Lonene- 
viUe was made known to the ^ueen and the cardinal, they 
were seized with terror at the idea that Conde himself was 
of the party. His return successful from Charenton, where 
he had met with some resistance, reassured the government, 
and he is said to liave promised the queen, in the most solemn 
manner, not to abandon the cause of Mazarin till he had 
brought him back in triumph to the capital. The smallness 
of his forces, how’ever, and the difficulty of raising more 
without money, embarrassed all his movements; and he was 
unable to take possession of Brie Comte Kobert, so that, 
,from that side a supply of provisions w'as continually, though 
scantily, poared into Paris; while the fear of exposing the 
royal family to a coup de mam, compelled him, alter haring 
kept possession of Charenton for some days, to abandon 
that post, which was immediately seized upon and fortified 
by the Parisians. 

In the mean time, in the capital, commissions had been 
issued in the name of the Prevot des Marchands and the 
sheriffs of Paris, a large body of troops had been raised, the 
nobles-brought their own retainers into "the field, eacdi car¬ 
riage-entrance was taxed to furnish a imui on horseback com¬ 
pletely armed, and each lesser doorway an infantry soldier. 
A peciftiiary composition, however, w'as permitted, and plenty 
of men were found willing to' sell their services as substitutes 
in a war wdu^re no one had the slightest hesitation in run¬ 
ning aw’ay. The first great effort of the Parisians w'as an 
attack upon the Bastille, which was summoned hy the Duke 
d’Elbeul' on the evening of the 11th of Janua.y. It con¬ 
tained no force capable of resistance; but the governor, Du 
Trrmblay, brother of t^ie famous Capuchin, Joseph, nominal 
confessor to Bichelieu, afiected to hold out ^ritll the twenty- 
two Roldiers under his command. The ladies of Paris pro¬ 
ceeded to the neighbourhood to behold the siege; ana so 
ridiculous was the whole transaction^ that the Courrier Bur¬ 
lesque , declares, though the cannon fired, and the people 
talked of* a breach, that neither party charged with ball, and 
that before each gun notice was given to the adverse party to 
get out of the way. 

Du Tremblay, now'ever, after having used what little pow¬ 
der he possessed in enteriaining the ladies of Paris mth a 
cannonade, and haring endured a few shots in return— 
which, we are told, effected a breach, though the'breach was 
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&6Tor perceptible to any eyes but those that made it—agreed 
to surrender if he were not relieved within four-and-twenty 
hours. It was not veiy probable that any succour would 
arrive to his aid, and, accordingly, the next day the Bastille 
was surrendered, and the government thereof bestowed upon 
old Broussel by the parliament, with a promise of the rever¬ 
sion to his son. 

On the following morning, the first regiment of Parisian 
cavalry was mustered, quaintly described by the satirist of the 
times as being horse rather than foot, to be the more ready 
to run away from the royal troops. On the same day, how¬ 
ever, a more important addition was received by the forces «f 
the Frondeurs. The Duke of Beaufort suddenly made his 
appearance in PariET; and all those who were determined to 
pursue Mazarin to the utmost, were delighted to see the fac¬ 
tion joined by a man between w'hoin and the minister such 
acts had taken place as to render their enmity to all appear¬ 
ance immitigable. The parliament also received him with 
open arms, investigated the charges which had been made 
against him, pronounced him innocent, and received him in 
right of his peerage. Every day afterwards his popularity 
increased; but that popularity was already so great, that oh 
his sudden appearance in Pans, after his long imprisonment 
and exile, he is said to have been nearly smothered wilh kisses 
by the old women of the markets, with whom he was ever an 
especial favourite.* He affected their language, their ges¬ 
tures, and their manner; and he acquired for himself the 
appellation, as we have before mentioned, of Le Roi des 
Halles, or the King of the Markets, in which capacity he cer¬ 
tainly distinguished himself much more than as high admiral 
of'France, which he afterwards became. •• 

It was with considerable difficulty that the gallant troops 
of the revolted cify could be brought to meet their adverliarios 
in the field, and in their efforts, they became the laughing* 

* The words of the “ Gotirric^f Burlesque de la Guerre de Paris** are; 

Jamais il ne refnsa 
Ni huran^rc, ni marchande, 

Jeune, vicille, laide, ^lande, 

Qui lui criaient & qui plus fort * 

Baissea-mi, Monsieur de Biaufort." 

L*nne tendait nn vilain moufI’e, 

L*autre rendait un vilain sonile; 

L*une etalait sea cheveux blancs, 

L'ajUre ^e montnut ^e trois dents^ 
j Dont I'dbisne dtut sumsante 
Pour eii faire plus de cinqnante. 

B « 
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stock of the opposite party. The difficult task of escorting 
provisions into the city gave them quite occupation sufficient 
to expend the stock of courage that they possessed; and 
large troops of cavalry went out to attack handfuls of the 
royal forces, and briiig in supplies necessary for the subsist¬ 
ence of the city. Although the side of Brie was still open, 
Paris was considerably straitened, and the higher and the 
middling classes began to feel their resolution diminish at the 
prospect of famine. The apprehension of the citizens w'as in¬ 
creased by a tremendous overflowing of the Seine, which 
swept away some of the mills by the water side, and drowned 
a^eat number of persons and much cattle. Still the troops 
of the Parisians went out, and returned amidst the shouts 
and laughter of the very people who sent iJhem forth. A large 
force was despatched to attack Corbeil, composed of the better 
order of citizens, described as having their hair curled, silk 
stockings and shoes on, but very scanty arms and little cou¬ 
rage. They proceeded in the midst of a tremendous storm of 
wind and rain, which diminislicd their numbers and their 
courage every moment, till they arrived at the little hamlet 
of Juvisy, where a small post had been*establishcd by the 
royalists. That post, however, proved quite sufficient to drive 
back the redoubtable army of the Parisians, who entered Paris 
on the fdllowing morning in such a deplorable condition as 
to excite the merriment of the'Duke of Beaufort himself. 

On another occasion, the regiment of cavalry which had 
been raised by De lletz, w'ho was titular Archbishop of Co¬ 
rinth, went out against the enemy, under the command of the 
Marquis de Sevigne, and, being encountered near Lonjumeau, 
was driven back; into Paris pell-mell by the cavaliers of the 
Prii^TO de Condo. The defeated enterprise of De Betz’s horse¬ 
men received from their witty brethren «f Paris the name of 
The fitst of the Corinthians. The regiments that were fur¬ 
nished by the carriage entrapees, called fortes cocheres, ob¬ 
tained for the Marquis de BouUaye, who commanded them, 
the title of the Greneral des Portes cocheres: and the whole 
forces brought into the field by the French metropolis, 
laughed at by their convpanions, hooted by the people, with¬ 
out any confidence in each other, and taught tt) believe that 
cowardice was all tliat was expected of them, were inspired 
with but one sppit, which was the spirit of running away. 
Nevertheless, towards the end of January^ the Prince ae 
Conti gained a great advantage by tkking possessioh of Cba^ 
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renton, whicli Gond6 had abandoned. This post was immedi¬ 
ately fortified by the Paiisians; and a determined officer ol 
the name of Claiiileu, at the heaid of a body of three thousand 
men, chosen from the best troops of Paris, was appointed to 
defend it. Finding, however, tliat this strong post gave the 
Parisians the means of bringing in constant supplies. Condo 
determined to attack it, and, without raising the blockade in 
which he held the capital, ho drew from each of the different 
garrisons around a sufficient number of men to make up a 
force of three thousand cavalry and five thousand infantry. 

This small army assembled during the night between the 
7th and 8th of February, in the valley of Fecamp; and, eaiily 
on the morning of the 8th, Conde having put himself at their 
head, accompanied^by the Duke of Orleans, and all the high 
nobility who had followed Anne of Austria from Paris, he 
directed his friend the Duke de Chatillon to load the infantry 
to the attack of Charenton, while he himself occupied tlio 
heights with his cavalry, in order to fight the insurgents if 
they came to support that post. The Parisian troops, how¬ 
ever, were not at all disposed to fall under the lash of Conde. 
They issued forth* indeed, to the uumber of more than ten 
thousand, with all their generals at their head, and De lietz 
himself, with pistols at his saddle-bow, displaying more de¬ 
termination than many of the others. Long consultations 
were held amongst their leadfers as to whether they should 
attack Conde, but during those consultations Chatillon 
marched forward upon Charenton, and tha battle on that side 
began. The noise of inuskctrj’^ and artillery was not calcu¬ 
lated to inspire the troops of the Fronde with fresh courage; 
and although they more than tripled the nuijilwr with which 
Condo waa prepared to oppose thorn, all the generals, 
the exception ot De*Itctz, decided that it u ould be madness 
to attack the prince, in order to relieve Charenton. * They 
■were probably well informed of^the exact quantity of courage 
possessed by the soldiery, and they stood and looked on com¬ 
posedly w’hile the severe fight which took place was going on 
at Charenton, without making the slightest cifoir to assist 
Clanleu. That officer, however, defimded the post that had 
been assigned? to him with the mpst gallant determination; 
the regiment of Navarre, which led the attack, ■was driven 
back w^ith severe loss; and for a time it appeared doubtful 
whether the tr<rop» of Conde would not be 'ultimately re¬ 
pulsed. Chatillon, faowe\%r, at length put himseli* at the head 
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nf the reserve, and led it up to the entrenchments, which were 
carried at the point of the pike, almost at the same moment 
that the duke himself received a musket wound, from which 
he died ou the following day. The opposite commander, also, 
Clanleu, as well as most of the officers who supported him, 
died in defence of Charenton; or rather, in order to prove 
that some of the troops of the Fronde possessed courage* and 
determination equal to their adversaries, for at the moment 
that Clanleu was killed, Charenton was absolutely in the 
hands of the royalists. His determination was to die: the 
troops of Chatiilon had been successful in front, and some 
battalions of infantry had made their way round through the 
gardens, and t 4 )ok their enemies in flank. The marquis, how¬ 
ever, and his supporters, still resisted, dnd a number were 
killed by Clanleu’s own hand. At length, one of the queen’s 
soldiers called to him to surrender, and offered him quarter, 
but was cut down on the spot by Clanleu, who was imme¬ 
diately put to death by those who followed. The only person 
of distinction that saved himself from the bloody fight of 
Charenton was the Marquis de Coignac, who, after having 
contended gallantly to the last, sprang upon a large detached 
piece of ice which was floating down the river, and which bore 
tiim in safety wdthin the lines of the Parisians. 

Thus fended the day of Charenton, a day w'hich tended 
more to depress the Parisian? than anything which had oc¬ 
curred during the course of the siege. It is true that their 
forces had hitherto done nothing which showed anything like 
courage or determination, and that the gallant resistance of 
Clanleu might have set an example of conduct which would 
have rendered ^he operations of Conde much more difficult. 
?\^ 2 t(iKon the other hand,,.the troops of Conde had previously 
liad no opportunity of displaying the advantages of discipline 
and experience; and the depressing effect of the loss of 
Charenton, of the probable stoppage of all supplies from a 
quarte# where they had previously been procured in abun¬ 
dance, and of the total failure of the most gallant effort that 
had yet be*en .made on the side of the Parisians, was much 
greater than the inspirkfig effect of Clanleu’s example. 

The conduct of the generals, too, had been anything but 
such as inspires confidence. Thirty thousand men had been 
under arms in Paris during the night of the 7th and the 
morning of the &th; more than ten thousand had gone forth 
to relieve Charenton; and yet, though Condd occupied the 
heights of St. Maude witl^ only three thousand, the French 
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f enerals had dooe nothing but deliberate and look on, while 
Jharenton was taken before their eyes. The reasons assigned 
by the Parisian generalissimo for not having risked a battle 
with treble the forces of his adversary, was only fit to cause 
laughter, or create despair. “ Having held a council of war,” 
said the Prince de Conti, in giving a full account of his expe¬ 
dition to the assembled chambers,—“ Having held a council of 
war, to determine whether we should give battle or not, it was 
unanimously resolved not to do so, and not to hazard the life 
of a great number of infantry composed of the burghers of 
Paris, who had gone out under arms (and whose courage we 
cannot sufficiently praise), for fear of making their wives iftid 
children cry if sojpe of them should have llben lost, which 
must inevitably have happened.’* 

Nor was the motive forced upon the generals by the par¬ 
liament much more reasonable or dignified, though it assumed 
an air of policy and stratcgctic knowledge somewhat above 
the Prince de Conti’s compassion for the citizens’ wives. 
“ There is much reason to believe,” said the journal of the 
parliament, “ that^the Prince de Condo only made this attack 
to draw the Parisians into a battle, promising liimself to 
defeat them.” The journal goes on to insinuate, that in this 
skilful design Condo w'onld have been succc'ssfuf, lyid he not 
been prevented by the foresight of the Parisian generals, w’ho 
were pertinaciously resolved not to fight at all. The Parisians 
laughed at their generals, as w'ell they might, but were not 
the less astounded by the loss of Cliarenton, notwithstanding 
all the fair reasons of their generals; and the Piince do Condo 
had a moifliey dressed up as a generalissimo, and mounted on 
horseback, to represent his deformed brothA*, the Prince de 
Conti. • ‘ 

The leaders of thb Fronde, how'ever, found that thqy were 
losing ground. The people became dispirited, and it was 
plain that, unless some advanMiges could be obtained, Paris 
could not hold out much longer. Accordingly, in order to 
restore some degree of confidence, the Duke de Beaufort 
went out, tw’o days after the battle of Charentt)n, in order to 
meet Noimioutier, w^ho was escorting a large quantity of pro¬ 
visions fi’om fhe side of Etampea. Beaufort had stopped, 
however, on the way, to attack the mills of Charenton, when 
he received information that the Duke de G-rammont w'as 
advancing with ^1 ^pee^ to cut off the convoy. He a<*cord- 
ingly hastened forward to meet Noinnouticr, but was at¬ 
tacked, and at first driven back k) A^itrv. At the entrance 
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of that village he made a sudden halt, wheeled, charged the 
enemy, and, after a severe struggle, forced them to retreat. 
Several officers fell on both sides; and the report was in¬ 
dustriously spread that Ncrlieu, or ^oirlieu, commanding 
the regiment of Mazorin, had been killed by the hand of the 
Duke of Beaufort himself, though many writers assert that 
that officer fell at a great distance from the Parisian general. 

In the mean while, the nows spread to Paris that Beaufort 
was engaged with the enemy; and the spirit of the Parisians 
was raised in defence of their favourite. Men, women, and 
children ran to arms; and in less than an hour thirty thou¬ 
sand persons, ^of all ages and sexes, were upon the road, 
armed wdth swords, halberts, spears, spitsf. knives, and every¬ 
thing that they could snatch up in order to bear their little 
portion of succour to the duke. A tremendous massacre 
might have been the consequence, had any large force been 
really opposed to Beaufort; but the multitudes who thus 
went out to offer their throats to the enemy, found their 
favourite returning victorious; and he and the convoy were 
escorted into Paris at night in the midst of illuminations and 
shouts of “ Long live the Duke of Beaufort !’* 

While thq populace, and even the principal citizens, were 
alone moved to hope or fear by the passing transactions 
which took place before their eyes, and were now elevated, 
and now depressed, as this party or that had the advantage 
in a skirmish, as a herd of cattle was delayed, or the loaf of 
bread became a sous cheaper, the chief leaders of the Fronde 
had fixed their eyes afar, and regarded the incidents which 
were taking place in Paris and its neighbourhood principally 
toL rjglation to flic effects produced upon other events by 
whicn the ultimate result* oi the contest^was likely to be de¬ 
termined. The resistance of Paris to the will of the regent, 
and whether that resistance was successful 'or not, was, of 
course,u principal object; bift other means had been taken 
to give it success, much more likely it prove effectual than 
the halberlM and spits of the lower classes, the black mantles 
and inexperienced swords of tho burghers, or the constitu¬ 
tional bravery, levity, and licentiousness of tlje nobles and 
their followers. Negotiations had been opened with Spain 
—^with the declared enemy of the country; but, before we 
proceed to notice'particularly the transactions of the insur¬ 
gent city w'ith the Spaniards, we iinust speak of another 
means of strengthening themselves, which the leaders of the 
Ibronde had adopted. ' 
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The words rebellion and treason are generally used to con¬ 
vey very nearly the same idea; but the difference between 
them was immediately felt by many of the leaders of the 
Fronde, when it was proposed to ally themselves to the 
Spaniards, and to call in the forces which had so lately 
fought against France itself, to aid in their opposition to 
the government of the regent. They were already in rebel¬ 
lion, it is true, but the step proposed, they felt, would be 
treason. No such motives, however, operated to deter any 
of them from entreating the famous Turenne to bring the 
victorious forces with w'hicli ho hod'just sw’ept the whole of 
Bavaria, to support the parliament and city of Paris in ae- 
sisting the will o^ the sovereign. The prindpal part of his 
troops were OenTians, it is true, but thev had never fought 
against France; and, in calling them to tteir aid, the Parisi¬ 
ans made a nice but strong distinction betw^ecn rebellion 
against their government and treason tow'ords their country. 
Every effort, therefore, was employed to induce Turenne to 
march as fast as possible to Paris with his army, and give 
his full support jto the faction in which his brother, the 
Duke of Bouillon, had already engaged. At the same time, 
however, the queen, the Prince de Conde, and Mazarin, 
wrote lettcjr after letter to the great command^*, beseeching 
him to remain faithful to his king, and explaining away, as 
far as possible, the tergiversation and procrastination W’hich 
the court had shown in regard to the long-promised com¬ 
pensations for the principality of Sedan, which was the 
osteiisibb cause of the Duke of Bouillon’s junction with the 
FrondeuiB. 


The person charged with tliese letters twas the famous 
Hervart, a celebrated financier and afterwards compX 
of finance. He w:ls directed to second all the ar^imeiits 
which had been used with Turenne, and was requested to 
pay him, if possible, the arrearn due to the Weimariap troops, 
being likewise empowered to place in his hand various com¬ 
missions or provisions to the government of ^Isace, and 
several other districts. Turenne, howrever—already discon¬ 
tented to the highest degree with* Mazarin, urged by his 


brother, and*by many of his friepds in Paris, as well as a 
little jealous perhaps, of Conde, and not unwilling to mea¬ 
sure swords with him—replied coldly to qll the overtures of 
the court; andf though he promised not to violate his fidelity 
to the kmg, those w'ords w'ere subject in that day to so many 
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interpretations, that it was not improbable the great Pro¬ 
testant general would seek a political absolution for tho 
breach of his oath, from tlie parliament of Paris, with os 
much devotion and faith in its efficacy as any true Catholic 
would display in a papal indulgence. 

At length* Turenue began his march, and, assembling his 
principal officers, he announced to them his intention of ad¬ 
vancing upon Paris, but professed, as usual, the most pacific 
motives in the warlike step he was about to take. He declared 
that he was neither going to support the parliament against 
the king, nor the minister against the parliament; but that 
tlw object of his march was to induce the court to re-enter 
Paris, to make^the cardinal give an accoui^t of his administra¬ 
tion, to put an end to the troubles of the capital, and last, 
not least, to cause the arrears of the Weiinarian pay to be 
discharged, and the French troops under his command to be 
honoured and rewarded. At the same time he published a 
manifesto to this effect, which left no further doubt of his 
intentions. 

But while he had temporised with the <y)urt, Turenne had 
most unwisely suffered the emissaries of Mazarin to approach 
much too near to his armv. Hervart, loaded with all the 
gold that coitld be mustered, was also furnished with a general 
order to tlie forces, forbidding them to recognise any further 
the authority of Turenne. A number of the principal officers 
had been gained early, three hundred thousand crowns were 
distributed amongst the troops, larger sums still were pro¬ 
mised, the general order was published as a comment upon 
the commander’s manifesto, and Turenne found hifnself in a 
moment deserted-. Six regiments marched at once to Brisac, 
others proceeded Philipsburg; and Turenne, per¬ 
ceiving not omy that he could not depcifd upon a man that 
remained, but that ho was likely to be as easilv arrested as 
any ensign of infantrj^ spoke va few words to the regiments 
that remained with him, in praise of that obedience to the 
royal authopty which he had prepared to throw off, and bid¬ 
ding them seek Count d’Erloch, who had been appointed by 
the court to command fhem, he himself fled mto Ilolland, 
1 accompanied by only tweniy of those whom he had so fre¬ 
quently led to victory. \ 

In the mean while, the leaders of the Fronde remained in 
full expectation that Turenne would^ be SUccbssful ^with his 
army; and finding that the parliament was not only gradually 
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fnlling into a state of tranquillity, but showed a disposition 
to miuce peace with the court if it could be done upon reason¬ 
able terms, De Betz, the Duke of Bouillon, and some others 
resolved to strengthen their faction by an alliance with Spain, 
and opened a communication with the Archduke Leopold, 
who had been appointed governor of the Low Countries. 
Puensaldana, who acted as his minister, gladly seized the veiy 
first overture, and sent a monk named Arnolfini to confer 
with the coadjutor and the Duke of Bouillon, and to investi¬ 
gate what were the desires, purposes, and capabilities of those 
two leaders. Arnolfini was well adapted for the ofiice he 
undertook; shrewd, cunning, capable and ready, as well as* 
competent, to play o^y part that it might be ftecessary to 
assume. He was furnished with powers from the archduke; 
but those powers were not sufficient, and after long consulta¬ 
tions between Bouillon and De Betz, it w'as detennined to 
keep the arrival of the monk secret for a time, to manufacture 
an address from him to the chambers, to strip him of his 
gown and cowl, to dress him up as a Spanish cavalier of im¬ 
portance, and to present him under this appearance to the 
generals, the people, and the parliament, as a regular envoy 
from the archduke. Tlie name of A.molfini did not suit the 
ears of the coad/itor and the Duke of Bouillon, *an^ they 
determined upon calling him Don Josef de Illescas. The 
presidents of Longueil and Bellievre are supposed to have 
composed for him a new letter of credence; while Bouillon 
and De Betz drilled him to their purposes, and prepared him 
for the part he had to play. 

Their meas!ires were hurried to a consummation, however, 
sooner than might have otherwise been the caso^ by an event 
which, opening to the Parisian parliament the opportunity ih 
efiecting all that they Could desire, by means of negotiation, 
bade fair to frustrate the view's of all the interested leaders 
of the Fronde, and leave them at the mercy of the court 4;hey 
had offended. This was l^ie arrival at the gates of Paris of a 
herald from the king on the morning of the 12th of February, 
1649, covered with the tabard of his arms, and charged to 
deliver three packets from the regent tolthe Prince de Oonti, 
to the parliamenf, and to the Prevdt d^s Marchands. 

It may be necessary, however, in the first place, to take a 
general view of the state of events which had produced such 
a change in tjie fe^ngs of the court as to induce the minister 
to send a herald to communicate with that very rebellious 
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city, the deputies from which the queen had even refused to 
hear, in the beginning of the siege. This change W'as pro¬ 
duced by various causes, some favourable to the court, and 
some favourable to the Parisians, but all tending to lead 
Anne of Austria to treat with the revolted subjects of her 
son. Although the cause of the Parisian parliament had 
been adopted at onee by a great many of the provincial par¬ 
liaments, and although certain towns had shown a disposition 
to revolt, the spirit of insurrection had not spread through the 
land by any means so generally as the leaders of the Pronde 
had endeavoured to make the populace of Paris believe. The 
*' Duke of Longuoville, who had proceeded into Normandy im¬ 
mediately f'rTter the commencement of ^:hc siege of Paris, had 
written to announce that he had complete command of the 
city and parliament of Kouen, and doubted not that he should 
be able to bring the Avhole of the rich province of Normandy 
over to the interests of the Fronde. He spoke, also, of march¬ 
ing to the aid of the capital with a thousand gentlemen and 
three thousand soldiers. This w'as immediately magnified by 
De Eetz and his companions into an army of ten thousand 
men already on its march to the relief of Paris. Proven9e 
W'as represented by the same party to be in a complete state 
of revolt, the parliament of Aii was regarded as making 
common cause with that of. Paris, and a large force was con¬ 
fidently expected from that quarter. The same w'as the case 
with Bordeaux and Guienne, with Hcnnes and Brittany. 
Such had been the expectations with w'hich the spirits of the 
more respectable citizens of Paris had been kept up in the 
commencement of the siege; but such expectations proved 
^lacious, aifd every day tended to dissolve the illusion. The 
promised miracles of the Duke of Longueville remained un- 
peuformed; the annies of Provence add Guienne were neither 
seen nor heard of; the apprehension each day of starving the 
next was unpleasant to a'*body of men not totally detached 
from the small enjoyments of life; and the daily calls made 
by the parliament upon their purses proved very troublesome 
and importunate to personages who, being accustomed to gain 
by small sums, did not like to lose large ones without any 
prospect of compensation. In short, the middle classes of 
Paris, as well as a large portion of the higher classes, and 
even some members of the Fronde itself, began to grow 
heartily tired of the civil war, ajid ddkirdus of «a peace with 
the court upon any terms. In these views a number of the 
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most talented members of the parliament coincided, and the 
spirit bj which they were actuated was ^reading rapidly, 
though silently, to all the other members of that body. 

These facts soon became well known at the court, and the 
prospect of making an advantageous peace was, of course, 
agreeable to a large body of gentlemen and ladies who, after 
having been accustomed to all sorts of luxuries for many years, 
were now obliged to sleep upon straw, and to trust each day. 
to the chapter of accidents for the dinner of the next. But 
that which rendered the queen and her minister the more dis¬ 
posed to seek for a termination of the war by a compromise 
with the parliament was the little probability the^e existed of^ 
arriving at that termiviation by any other means. The army 
of the court had, indeed, increased considerably, but it was 
still altogether inadequate to keep up a strict blockade upon 
the capital. At the same time the Parisian forces had been 
more than trebled. Conde, as De Eetz said, could not be 
eveiywhere, and each day large bodies of the Parisian horse 
went out and returned with convoys of provisions, in spite of 
all that could be done to prevent such a result. 

At the same time the infectious spirit of the Fronde was 
communicating the disease to various high officers, the go¬ 
vernors of important fortresses on the frontiers; and, holding 
their honour and fidelity at nought, they were preparing to 
put at the disposal of a faction in the capital the cities they 
would have held out to the last drop of their blood against a 
foreign enemy, only making terms with their mistresses or 
their friends ^s the price of their capitulation. “ Poronne est 
a la belle des belles,” wrote the Marechal de Hpquincourt to 
Madame de Montbazon, and the stroqg fortress of Mezier^® 
was promised to J)e Pj^tz by Biissy Lamets. Nor was this 
all. In order to strengthen the armv of the Prince de Condd, 
a number of the garrisons on the^mintier had been left in a 
state of such wetness as to have no doubt that, if th(f war 
should be protracted into^he spring, nothing but misconduct 
on the part of the adversary would prevent the wjiolb of the 
late conquests of France from being snfttched from the weak 
grasp in which she held them. All these motives induced the 
whole court to look anxiously to any lAeans of opening a com¬ 
munication with^the parliament which might end in bringing 
about a peace, and^thg despatch of the herald to Paris was 
the result. * • 

His appearance at the gates threw De Betz into a state of 
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consternation and embarrassment. He knew not wbat was in 
the letters, but be well knew that the parliament was inclined 
to seize every means of accommodation, and his great object 
was to prevent such being the case. Under these circum* 
.stances he persuaded old Broussel that the despatch of the 
herald to the gates ot Paris was a trap laid by Mazarin; that 
heralds were never sent but to enemies; and that, therefore, 
if the parliament received him, it would at once acknowledge 
that it w'as itself the enemy of the king. This doctrine was 
.expounded by Broussel to the parliament, who adopted it 
blindly. Those who sought to oppose the proposition of send¬ 
ing back t|je herald w'cro hissed down at once; but, at the 
same time, some wise member of the parliament added to the 
decree for rejecting the queen’s letter (which wras done under 
the pretence of respect and loyalty), that a deputation, on re¬ 
ceiving a safe conduct, should be sent to wait upon the regent, 
in order to explain the motives of the parliament in refusing 
to give admission to her messenger, and, further, to receive 
her majesty’s commands. 

Those simple words were the destruction of all De Betz’s 
plans, and the accomplishment of all the wishes of Mazarin; 
for the deputation from the parliament afforded at once an 
opportunity for commencing negotiations, without showing in 
the slightest degree that the queen sought an accommodation 
with the insurgent capital, w'hich w'as all that the cardinal 
desired. 

Perceiving wliat was likely to ensue, De hurried his 
movements to counteract it; and the next move in the game 
was the production of the metamorphosed Capuchin, who, in 
J|e borrow ed'plumage^of a Spanish cavalier, appeared at mid¬ 
night on the Parisian stage, and proceeded, as if post-haste, to 
thediouse of the Duke d’Elbeuf, who had been kept in igno¬ 
rance of the pantomime part of the affair preceding, and took 
him for a pure and unaduTterated envoy, sent to him by his 
magnanimous friend the Archduke Leopold. He received the 
honour Cf the envoy’s visit as a high compliment; but when 
he had got tiim, he seems to have been somewhat puzzled what 
to do with him. Ho invited all the principahleaders to dinner 
on the following day, add then, with great airs of mystery and 
importance, communicated to the whole partyVhe arrival of the 
envoy, and the*magnificent offers of thp ai^hduke. 

Those w'ho w'ere acquainted wit^i the previous ^eps laughed 
at the success of the first part of their plan, and having com- 
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pletefy taken in their own companions, proceeded to play off 
the same farce upon the parliament. This, however, was the 
most important step of the whole affair. Bouillon, though 
eagerly urged to enter into a treaty with Spain both hy his 
wife and De Betz, though seeing that the ultimate safety of his 
party must depend upon such a measure, dared not take one 
step therein unsupported hy the parliament, well knowing that 
no scruple would prevent that body from proceeding against 
the leaders of the Fronde for treason if they went one step in 
rebellion beyond itself. Could the parliament, however, be 
induced to receive, recognise, and treat with, in any shape or 
manner whatsoever, an envoy from the archduke, the avowed« 
enemy of France, it put handcuffs on its own hands, and de¬ 
barred itself for ever fihm the power of striking those w'ho took 
its conduct for their precedent, although they might go a thou¬ 
sand degrees further than it intended. 

The Duke d’Elbeuf put it upon the Prince de Conti, as 
generalissimo, to announce to the parliament the arrival of the 
envoy from the archduke, and to demand his admission. De 
Betz, though by this time he had obtained with great difficulty 
a seat in the parliamctft during the absence of his uncle, always 
kept himself back in the commencement of delicate affairs, 
reserving his powers to support vigorously the purj)oses he had 
first propounded by the mouths of others. No sooner Kad the 
Prince de Conti made the proposal of admitting the envoy, 
than the president De Mesmes, a partisan of the court, rose 


and burst forth against the prince vdth a torrent of eloquence 
that shook ai\ji moved the whole assembly. Conti was thunder¬ 
struck and silent; butDeMcismes,carried away by his o\vn pas¬ 
sionate oratory, made use of a tew w'ords, which, adroitly taken 
hold of by De i^tz, raised the esprit de^orps of the parliameiki;-' 
at once against him. He spokeof the scandal of admitting an 
envoy from the enemies of the country, when they had just 
sent away a herald from their king j/pon the most frivolousjpre^ 


texts. 


“ How ?* * cried Do Betz* starting up. ** You will pepnit me, 
sir, not to look upon those motives as frivolous which the par¬ 
liament has consecrated by its solemn decree.** Those words 
were enough; the tide vras turned, loud murmurs rose from 
every part of the hall, and De Mesm'es could never recover 
his advantage. ' , 

The question, however, was still debated furiously: so 
nearly were the parties balanced by this time in the parlia¬ 
ment itself, that during the whole o{ the day it was doubtful 
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which way the decision would turn, and a very small matter 
would have determined it for either side. That which at 
length did determine it was hunger. De ^tz engaged a 
number of the young counsellors to keep the parliament occu* 
pied with speeches, which he acknowledges to have been 
utterly impertinent, for a great many hours; none of the 
members had dined, the greater part of them hod not break¬ 
fasted, and the gnawings of the sharp-toothed fiend of a strong 
appetite gradually produced an impatience to settle the 
question one way or another, which, hour by hour, and 
minute by minute, grew into an impatience to settle it any 
,way. It seems that the party of the IVondc had the strongest 
stomachs; and as they persevered in denianding that the 
mivoy should he admitted, he was adiifitted w^hen their col¬ 
leagues could resist no longer. 

He was received with high respect, made to sit and cover 
himself; and after his powers were read, w hich proved to be 
very general and indefinite, he rose and made a speech in ex¬ 
planation of those powers, assuring the chambers that the 
archduke had received overtures from Mazsiriii of the most 
favourable kind, which he had rejected diit of respect for the 
parliament. He went on to say that the governor w ell knew 
the frontier places of Franco to be almost witliout garrisons; 
but that out of reverence for the sapient body which his 
envoy w^as then addressing, he refrained from attacking them; 
and the speech ended with magnificent oflers, of troops, and 
everything that could be desired. Eighteen thousand men, 
the messenger assured his auditors, w'ere on .the frontier 
ready to succour the parliament and city of Baris; he pro¬ 
posed to enter into immediate conferences with the chambers, 

f render them the arbiters of peace, and to suffer them even 
to put French officers over the troopsr which were to he sent 
to s&pport them. 

Tl^e speech of the deputy was ordered to be taken down, 
and signed by himself; and it wais afterw'^ards determined 
that a copy thereof should be home* to the queen-regent by a 
solemn deputation, who were charged to assure her of the 
fidelity of her devoted parliament, and to beseech her to give 
peace to Europe by trei|>ting with the Spaniards, and peace to 
France by raising the siege of her city of Parjs. This having 
been resolved, .and the envoy distinctly received and treated 
with by the parliament, Be Ketz and his A^Uow'-conspirators 
retired* W'ell satisfied, and immediately commenced a nego¬ 
tiation with Spain on ih^ir own nart. through the medium ui 
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lihe PuchesB of Chevreuse, who was then at Brussels, and of 
various other agents well practised, during the last reign, in 
carrying on treason. 

It is curious, however, to observe how frequently De Betz, 
with all his subtlety and skill, overreached himself. His 
spirit of intrigue, though keen, clearsighted, quick and de¬ 
cided, was too active and bustling a spirit to compete with the 
quiet, tranquil, persevering subtlety of Mazarin, who, with 
the help of his good friend Time, profitedby every fault which 
the coadjutor committed, to rectify and recover from his 
own. 

In the business of the herald, De Betz thought, to the end 
of his life, that he had effected a very admirable fnanoeuvre; 
but the contents of the herald’s letters have never been 
known. It is very possible that, had they been received, 
matter would have been found in them to inflame the parlia¬ 
ment once more against the court; but by refusing to Kiceive 
them, and then by deputing persons to explain to the r(*gent 
its motives for so doing, the parliament opened that commu¬ 
nication with the court which it w'as so much the coadjutor’s 
object to prevent, fiy inducing, or, if we may so call it, 
forcing the parliament to receive the Spanish envoy, DcBetz, 
while he gained one point, lost another of great importance. 
All the more moderate members of the parliament, aft who 
entertained any doubt as to the couri.e they were pursuing, 
were placed at once in direct opposition to the party who had 
not been contented without adding treason to rebellion; and 
many even who had voted for the reception of the envoy 
midor the pressure of hunger, excitement, and commotion, 
began to ask themselves, as soon as they had dinsd and grown 
cool, whether any pretext would he suflicient to justify tho' 
parliament of Paris in ctilling in foreign and hostile troops to 
fight the native forces of their sovereign, and make war upon 
him at the gates of his capital. There can be little dqubt 
that the business of the Spanish envoy did more harm to De 
Betz and his views, both with the parliament itself qud the 
more respectable classes of citizens throughout Paris, than 
any other act during the whole siege. * 

At the same time the wise and prudent conduct of the 

S uecn and Mazasin at this period tended greatly to over- 
irow the pow'er of the faction opposed to thein by depriving 
it of its greatest svppert, the countenance of the parliament. 
Having reduced the city of Taris, and the chamhers thorn* 
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selyes, to look anxiously for peace, and having^ raised ap a 
sroarate feeling between tbe iTronde and the middling classes 
oi the capital, the court no longer maintained the harsh tone 
that it had at first assumed, but showed itself perfectly dis- 

S >sed to adopt mild measures and grant reasonable terms. 

n the same day that the enyoy from the archduke was re¬ 
ceived by the parliament, the deputies who had been sent to 
the queen to explain the exclusion of the herald returned, 
and made so favourable a report, that the well-intentioned 
members, with the chief president at their head, resolved to 
pursue the negotiation with the court, in spite of all opposi¬ 
tion. Every rash and violent act to which the parliament was 
afterwards excited by on unnatural pressure from the Fronde 
only determined those members to follow their course with 
the greater perseverance, and, even by the reaction produced, 
daily brought more and more persons over to the pacific 
party. 

De Eetz and Bouillon, Longueil, and others, saw clearly 
that this w^as the case, and were thrown into the greatest 
anxiety in consequence. The most violent measures were 
proposed and discussed;—a general popular rising was sug¬ 
gested ; the imprisonment of the parliament in a body, or 
the expurgation of all those members opposed to the Fronde, 
was advised: but in all these propositions so much danger, 
difficulty, and uncertainty were descried by the leaders them¬ 
selves, that while they discussed the means of stopping the 
pacific measures towards which the parliament was nurrying, 
they failed to decide upon any effectual plan, dn the mean 
while, with wise perseverance, the deputies froln the parlia¬ 
ment continued to negotiate with the court, concealiDg every 
'obstacle which was thrown in their way by the government, 
palliating or softening every obnoxioiis expression made use 
of by the regent or her counsellors, and magnifying and or- 
namfnting every word or/proposal w'hich could soften the 
way for an accommodation, and tranquillise the raffled and 
irritable spirits of the parliament. 

This beceme more and more evident to the leaders of the 
Fronde every day; and while Mazarin thus laboured effec¬ 
tually to separate the parliament from the’ Fronde, he pro¬ 
ceeded to attack the Ironde itself, in its ^ery heart, by a 
means natural.to his character and familiar to his habits,— 
that of corruption. Yarious excuses w^re'found for sending 
in difierent messengers to the capital* who were instructed 
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to deal underhand with several influential members of the 
party, in order to bring them over by hopes, fears, or doubts, 
to the interests of the court. The Duke de Hochefoucault, 
it would appear, was soon gained; and had he not been 
severely wounded and unable to pursue the necessary in¬ 
trigues, would in all probability have brought over at once the 
Duchess dc Longueville and the Prince de Conti. Madame 
de Montbazon w as also tampered with, but without the same 
degree of success. 

In the mean time, the leaders of the Fronde, unaware of 
what had taken place, looked confidently for tlie arrival of 
Tureime, at the same time continuing to treat w ith the arch-<' 
duke; and the plan Jpid dowTi by Dc Ketz w'as to march the 
Parisian anny out of the city in order to take up such a posi¬ 
tion as to facilitate the constant entrance of provisions into 
the capital, till the armies of Turenne and the an^hdukc 
should arrive, and place such a force at the disposition of 
the Fronde as would put the government entirely at its 
mercy. Had these anticipations been realised and this scheme 
executed, the parliaipent also would have been obliged to suc¬ 
cumb to the authorityof the faction: but I have alreadjr show'ii 
how' one part of the sclieme was defeated, and the difficulty of 
executing the other was found much greater than Iiad been 
expected. De Eetz, how in er, used all his skill and influence 
with the people, which w'as enormoiis, to terrify the parlia¬ 
ment in regard to the treaty which it was so eagerly disposed 
to negotiiate, taking care indeed not to excite the populace to 
such a degree as to render them immanageable. At the same 
time, the gthierals of the army, in order to mark that they 
disapproved the proceeding of the chambers, refused to senil 
deputies to the place of conference^ declaring in a tone * 
high disinterestednesti, that, provided the parliament was 
satisfied and the rights of the people seciued, they were ready 
at once to lay dow n their arms. • ^ 

The time till the 4th pf March was passed in negotiations 
preliminary to those which were to determine the,terms of 
pacification. On that day, how'ever, the regulan conferences 
commenced at Kuel, and the Parisian iTnny, marching out of 
the city, took up a position in the neighbourhood of Villejuif, 
between the Marne and the Seine, which had been skilfully 
chosen by the Duke of Douillon, whose ipilitary talents, 
though inftvrior perlmx)s to those of his brother Turenne, were 
certainly of a very high order. 

VOL. I. B 
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The next day, a new envoy arrived from the Low Coim* 
tries, of a much more dignified character than the former. 
This was Don Francisco Pizarro, who was furnished with full 
powers from the archduke to treat with all parties in the 
capital, and to offer a carte hlanche as to the terms; so eager 
was Spain to encourage and keep up the revolt of the capital. 
At the same time arrived the gratifying news that Turenne 
had positively declai'ed against the court, and that he was 
about to march upon Paris. 

All this raised the spirits of the leaders of the Fronde, but 
had very nearly hurried them on to enter into immediate en- 
jragemeiits with Spain without the sanction of the parlia¬ 
ment. De Jietz, however, saw clearly the consequences 
which would ensue; that is to say, thau if they did as they 

f )ropo8ed, called the Spaniiwds into Paris, and raised the popu- 
ace against the parliament, the generals might be for one 
day tribunes of the people, but the next day would become 
the lackeys of Count Fuensaldana. The Duke of Bouillon, 
on the contrary, seemed determined to hurry them to such 
steps; but Mazarin, who learned all that was proceeding in 
Paris, liad not yet heard the success of his ow n measures with 
regard to the army of Turenne; and, in much apprehension 
for the result, ho renew'ed his intrigues in Paris, offering to 
all individuals immense advantages if they w’ould come over 
to the court. His proceedings in this respect entangled the 
tangled w'eb of intrigues going on in the capital even more 
than before. The Duke d’Elbeuf and his family, who sought 
for nothing on earth but money, WTre bought in ^a piece by 
Mazarin. Madame de Montbazon, gained at length, shooK 
the resolution pf the Duke of Bc^aufort; Conti and Madame 
d? Longucville wavered; La Motto looked round for the 
greatest advantages to be gained; and De Ketz and Bouillon, 
who Were the only ones that held out, were opposed to each 
other in regard to the measi^res to be taken: Bouillon being 
determined, as we have showm, to sign a separate treaty with 
Spain without the consent of the parliament; while De Betz, 
in addition tP bis former objections to that measure, saw 
that almost all his companions entertained vague purposes 
of soon reconciling themselves to the court, and yet forcing 
the greatest possible personal advantages from the grasp of 
Mazarin, while 90 vered by the shield of Spain.^ 

The treaty, however, was agreed upon jmd signed, notwith¬ 
standing the opposition of De Bet£; and in the mean while, 
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tlio deputies from the parliament proceeded to negotiate with 
the court, and hastened all their measures, in consequence of 
the means which the Fronde took to prevent them. When¬ 
ever the deputies returned from Euel, they were met by the 
hisses and hootings of the people; and in the parliament itself 
De Betz took care to embarrass all their negotiations with 
daily demands, frequent tergiversation, and speeches calcu¬ 
lated to irritate the queen and Mazarin, and to create sus¬ 
picions in regard to the purposes of the parliament. The 
generals, at the same time, while still declaring that they 
were ready to lay dowm their arms as soon as,the parliament 
was satisded, nevertheless proceeded to assume a more and 
more determined attitude against the court; they selected and 
drilled their soldie^ better than before; they increased the 
pay of .the army, and, in the formidable position they had 
assumed between the Seine and Marne, menaced alike the 
government and the parliament. Be iketz, too, canied on 
his opposition successfully in all quarters: excited the pas¬ 
sions of the people more and more, and stimulated the more 
furious members of the parliament till they passed a resolution 
for revoking the powers given to the deputies. 

As soon as this fact was announced, both the court and the 
deputies themselves saw that all was lost unless some fortu¬ 
nate accident changed the feelings of the parliament. The 
noble determination, however, of oiu* of the deputies, the pre¬ 
sident Be Mesmes, saved the country from a prolongation of 
the horrible state into wdiich it had fallen, although the faults 
of others jspon after replunged it into civil war and confusion. 
Tlie tcri’Oft with w'hich Mazarin w'aa inspired by the deter¬ 
mined attitude assumed by the Parisian generals was not 
without cause. The position w'hiclnhad been chosen by tl.** 
Buko of Bouillon, between the Seine and the Marne, was held 
by even Condo himself to be impregnable by any force that 
the court could bring against ft. Ten thousand w'ejji-disci- 
plined troops occupied that spot, the archduke w'as upon the 
frontier with double the number, and reports were^not want¬ 
ing to make the minister believe that the Spanish army W'as 
already on its march for Paris. At tho same time, no new's 
had yet reached him regarding thg success of his measures 
with the army*of Turenne; and there w’as the greatest proba¬ 
bility that eite ten days more had passed forty thousand 
▼etenm so^ersf engaged to suppoirt the Fronde, would be 

• s a 
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within a day’s march of Paris, to which force nothing could 
be opposed but the small body of men under Conde. 

Mazarin did not hesitate to reveal his apprehensions to the 
president De Mesmcs, and to add, tliat he doubted not that 
the generals would force from him such conditions as would 
leave the crown but a shadow of power in Prance. De Mesmes 
saw the situation of the country in the same light, and re¬ 
plied, “ Since things are in this state, we (the deputies) must 
risk our persons to save the state—we must sign the peace; 
for after what the parliament has done to-day, there is no 
inediuin, and perhaps it will recal us to-morrow. We risk 
,.^»rything: if we are disavow^ed, they w’ill shut the gates of 
Pans against its, they will put us on our trial, they will treat 
us as prevaricators and traitors. It is your business, then, 
to give us conditions which may justify our proceedings. It 
is your interest to do so, since if they arc reasonable we shall 
bo able to make use of them against the factious. Neverthe¬ 
less, make them just what you please; I will sign them all; 
and I go this moment to tell the chief prcisideiit, that such is 
my opinion, and the only hope of saving the kingdom. If we 
succeed, we have peace; if we are disavoi^ ed, w'e weaken at 
all events the faction, and the evil will fall upon none but 
ourselves.” 

Such ideas, as may well he supposed, met with a favourable 
reception from the intrepid Matthew Mol6. He and De 
Mesmes laboured hard to persuade the rest of the deputies; 
even Longueil was gained; and the articles of peace w’ere 
drawn up at Buel on the next day, the 11th of the month. 
The deputies, the princes, and the ministers signedtthem, and 
the only difficulty was in regard to Mazarin. The deputies 
stfiangly opposed his affixing his signature to the treaty of 
|)(‘aco, alleging that they could not presoPit an act that bore 
it to tlic parliament, w-hich had pronounced more than one 
d(*creo ^against him. Mazarifi, howuver, was too politic to 
admit, even tacitly, the right of the porliamcnt to pronounce 
tliosc decrees, and he therefore persisfed in placing his sig¬ 
nature to the^ document, wdiich contained one-and-twenty 
articles. " 

The most important of these w’ere, the first, which en¬ 
gaged the parliament to proceed to St. Germain, where the 
king w'as to hold, a bed of justice in order to'publish the 
articles of peace; the second, which impoited that there. 
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should be no general assembly of the chambers for a year, 
except upon the occasions of ordinary ceremonial; the fifth, 
that the army of Paris should be immediately disbanded, and 
the king's forces removed from the neighbourhood of tlie 
capital; the sixth, by which the citizens of Paris were bound 
to lay down their arms generally; and the ninth, by which 
an amnesty was granted to all who had taken arms on tlie 
part of the parliament, provided they declared their adhesion 
to the treaty within a certain time. Others went to annul 
all the decrees of the parliament since the beginning of the 
year, and all the royal decrees against individuals for acts, 
committed in the course of the war. Some vague promises 
were held out in mgard to the taxes, to the conclusion of a 
general peace with Spain, and to bringing back the king to 
Paris: and on the other side, it was agreed that the envoys 
of the archduke should be sent back without a reply. 

Such a treaty was, certainly, anything but advantageous to 
the parliament; but so great was the desireof peace on all parts, 
except on tluj side of the gcnt'rals, that there can bo no doubt 
those terms woulddiavc been accepted at once without murmur 
or hesitation, if means had not been taken to stir up the peo¬ 
ple, and to excite the passions of the more rash and violent 
members of the parliament itself. The very fact of Mazarin 
having been permitted to sign the treaty, was sufiicient to 
give a colouring of truth, whatm'cr imputation the leaders of 
the Fronde miglit think fit to throw upon the deputies. How¬ 
ever, on tjie morning of tlie I3th of March, 1649, the chief 
pre8ident*^rol6, and his fellow members of the deputation, 
presented themselves before the parliament for the purpose 
of giving an account of the negotiation which they had just 
concluded, and a sc;pne of tumult and confusion ensued such 
as Paris had then seldom witnessed. Peforc the dejuities 
enten;d, the parliament had been considerably agitated both 
by natural expectation, and by the insinuations, calumnies, 
and rumouTB which the leaders of the faction had not scrupled 
to throw out. Nor was the city more tranquil;ribr while a 
large body in the parliament expressed an iittention of dis¬ 
avowing the tact of the deputation, the people invaded the 
outer courts,of the Palais de Justice, and clamoured loudly 
for the bloQvi of those whom they accused of selling their 
country to Ma^arip. De Retz would fain* persuade his rea¬ 
ders that*hc was guiltless of the tumult which took place on 
this eventful day, and very probably it went further than ho 
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intended; but his own statements suffer a number of fac¬ 
tious manoeuvres to appear which leave him in no degree 
blameless. ' 

The generals had concerted their measures beforehand, and 
had arranged everything that was to be said and done by them 
and the parliament in order to throw discredit upon the de¬ 
puties and cause their acts to bo disavowed; but the impe¬ 
tuosity of the Duke d’Elbeuf, who had received some private 
information from St. Germain, caused him to deviate from the 

E lan laid down. As soon as the first president rose to present 
^ is report, ho demanded rudely if the deputies had taken care 
oS^the interests of the generals. The first president, without 
taking any notice of his application, proccf ded to read his re¬ 
port, as the only reply required; but he was stopped almost 
immediately; for no sooner did he mention the word peace, 
than his voice was overwhelmed a confused noise; every 
one throughout the hall crying out, that there was no peace, 
that the powers of the deputies had been revoked, and that 
they had abandoned shamefully the interests both of the ge¬ 
nerals, and of those members of the parliament who had joined 
in the decree of union. 

It was long before the outcry could be in any degree silenced; 
but as sopn as the Prince de Conti could make liis voice heard, 
he said, in a mild tone, w hich was but the more calculated to 
irritate the minds of those who heard him, that he was much 
astonished indeed that the deputies should have concluded 
any treaty Avithout a reference to himself and the other gene¬ 
rals. The reply of the first president to this observation was 
simple and straightforward. The generals themseK’es had de¬ 
clared, ho said, that whatever contented the parliament would 
content them. They miglft, moreover, he added, have sent de¬ 
puties ^o the conference themselves if th8y had thought pro¬ 
per ; but they had declined to do so. This observation was 
unanswerable, and the genertls found their own artful pro¬ 
ceeding in refusing to send deputies now turned against them¬ 
selves. TJRder these circumstances, the Duke of Bouillon 
had recourse ta one of those popular methods of evading the 
point of the argument, ’which, without bringing any reason¬ 
able reply, irritate the nvuds of the hearers more than if a 
regular logical answer is given. He said, thah “ Since the 
deputies had agreed that Mazarin should remain prime minis¬ 
ter, the only favour he had to dcman(i of Hhe fnariiaiuent was, 
to obtain for him a passport in order to quit a country where 
he could no longer remain ix. solely.’* 
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According to the account of De !Retz, no one was more 
skilful in insinuating a false position into his discourse un¬ 
observed, and then arguing upon it as if it were admitted, 
than the Duke of Bouillon. Thus, in assuming that the de¬ 
puties had agreed that Mazarin should remain prime minister, 
the duke imputed to them an enormous offence in the eyes 
of the parliament; and by affecting to demand his passport, 
he imprt^ssed upon the minds of his hearers a high idea of the 
conviction which he entertained of the vast importance of the* 
error the deputies had committed. Mole, in reply, showed 
scarcely leas skill; for, insinuating with sarcastic truth the, 
real motives by which all the generals were actuated, he 
assured the Duke §f Bouillon that his private* interests had 
been particularly taken care of. Bouillon felt the sting, and 
answered at once, that he would in no point separate his own 
interests from those of the other generals. 

Although such a reply did not relieve the whole faction 
from the imputation of seeking their own private interests 
to the detriment of their country, it excited acjclamations in 
the parliament, as df it had been most generous and noble. 
The tumult and confusion recommenced with redoubled vio¬ 
lence ; the president Do Mesmes, who w'as looked upon as 
favouring Mazarin, w as covered wdth invectives and abuse till 
he trembled like an aspen leaf; and the Duke of Beaufort, 
becoming heated with the noise and excitement, laid his hand 
upon his sw'ord with a bombastic air, and declared that it 
should never be drawn for a Mazarin, in such a tone as vc^ 
nearly to have turned the whole business into ridicule. Jt 
was then pro]) 08 ed by the president Do Coignoux, that the 
deputies sliould be sent back to Bucl, in ordfcr to ainond thci 
treaty, and to provide for the interests of the generals. In 
the midst of his speech, how'cver, most tremendous sounds 
were heard from the outer halls of the palace; and though 
the president De Belliovre stootl up to second him, he could 
not make himself beard on account of the tumult without. 

After a pause full of terror and apprehension, the doors of 
the hall were opened by an usher, w'ly), pale ahd trembling, 
announced thaj? the mob demanded the presence of the Duke 
of Beaufort. ^ That prince went forth, harangued the people 
after his owg peculiar fashion, and contrived to pacify them 
for the time. No sooner had he re-entered the hall, however, 
than the ttimulf recommenced, and the president De Novioii 
vent forth to see what was the matter. As soon as he 
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entered tbo outer hall, Duboislc, a ruined advocate and 
. popular demagogue, advanced upon him at the head of on 
immense crowd armed with poniards, and demanded that the 
treaty of peace should he given up to them, in order that the 
signature of Mazarin might be burned in the Place de Gr^ve 
by the hands of tlie common executioner. He further re¬ 
quired that the deputies should be hanged if they had signed 
the peace with their own consent; and if they had been 
compelled to do so, that their act should be formally dis¬ 
avowed. 

It was with great difficulty that the president De Novion 
' "Vscaped from the hands of the mob; but he nevertheless con¬ 
trived to qui^t them for the time with a g^od deal of dexterity. 
He represented to Duboisle and liis companions, that they 
could not bum the signature of Mazarin without burning 
that of the Duke of Orleans, who was in some degree a 
favourite with the multitude; lie assured them, also, that the 
parliament was in tlie very act of sending back the deputies 
in order to amend the treaty; and ho was then permitted to 
return to the inner hall. The tumult wijhout, however, still 
continued; the mob that surrounded the building and filled 
all the outer courts w'as tremendous; and the rush and roar, 
the sliouts and imprecations of the multitude, poured through 
all the doors and windows, and shook some of the stoutest 
hearts of those within. In the midst of it all, however, the 
chief president, though knowing himself the chief object of 
the popular fury, rose with unchanged tranquillity, and, with 
the same calm dignity which he displayed on every occasion, 
put the resolutions of De Coigneux and Belliovlc, took the 
votes with clear accuracy, and announced the decree of the 
parliament; which decree imported, that the deputies should 
return to Buel to tw}at of the interests of the generals, and 
that Cardinal Mazarin should not be permitted to affix his 
signature to any of the documents concerning the settlement 
of peace. , 

Prom 9even in the morning till five in the evening the 
parliament had now continued sitting, and the tumult amidst 
which it had commeViccd its deliWations was increasing 
every instant instead of dj^minishing. The moment, however, 
that the decree was pronounced, Matthew Mble quitted the 
president’s chaiH) and prepared to go forth to \^tum to his 
own house. Not the slightest altemtioirwas visibje upon his 
.countenance, and it would have seemed that he was utterly 
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insensible of his danger. Every one, however, within that 
hall felt and knew that his life was not secure for a moment 
in the midst of the infuriated populace without; but even 
those who w*ere most opposed to him were so touched and 
struck by his magnanimous intrepidity, that they resolved to 
make every effort to save him. ^ tiie leaders of the Eronde 
endeavoured to persuade him not to go out into the great 
hall, which was nllcd with a crowd worked up unto madness 
and thirsting for his blood; and De Eetis himself entreated 
him to pass round by one of the side doors, and thus a’^oid 
the multitude. Mole, however, replied, without showing 
sign of fear, “The court never conceals itself; and were Jf* 
certain of perishing,*! would not commit so baft) an action; 
which, moreover, would serve no purpose but to give greater 
boldness to the seditious. If they believed that 1 feared them 
here, they would soon find me in my own house.” 

De Eetz then besought him at aU events to wrait tiU he 
had endeavoured to tranquiUise the people; but Mole, justly 
believing that the tumult was in a great degree to be attri¬ 
buted to the instigations of the coadjutor, replied, with a 
bitter smile, “Well, my good lord, w'ell! pray give them the 
w'ord.” 

Though evidently mortified at being discovered apd con¬ 
temned, De lletz w^ent out, harangued tlic multitude, and 
hoping that they would give a free passage to the chief pre¬ 
sident and tlie deputies, returned to the body of the parlia¬ 
ment, w'hich now bi*gan to move forth in procession, writh 
Matthew Mole at its head. As soon as he appeared, howr- 
ever, the tumult recommenced; nothing was heard but shouts 
and imprecations, and a scene of riot took ptace which had 
nearly terminated in a massacre. The excited passions of 
the people approached to madness. One of the mob, ticking 
the Duke of Bouillon for Mazarin, to w'hom ho bore not the 
slightest resemblance, presented k musket at him, and was 
W'ith difficulty prevented from blowing his brains out. An¬ 
other levelled a pistol at the head of the chief prciident, so 
near as to touch him with the muzzle. Mole, however, did 
not even bend Ijis head, but gazed calmly in the man’s face, 
saying, “ When you have killed me, I shall want nothing 
but six feet of earthand advanced upon his way w'ith an 
untroubled sjdp. Such intrepidity had its effect even upon 
the people, 4nid they* suffered him to pass, w'hile De Eetz and 
his companions now did all that they possibly could to allay 
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that tumult, Mrhich there can be little doubt they liad been 
the first to instigate. 

During the two or three next days, while Mole and the 
other deputies proceeded once more to Kuel to negotiate the 
necessary alteration's in the treaty, great tranquillity reigned 
in Paris, Dc Ketz taking no steps to rouse up the people to 
further movements, though he was very well satisfied to have 
shown the parliament, and, through it, the court, how com¬ 
pletely he had the populace at command. In the mean 
time, lie and the other leaders of the Fronde wore somewhat 
embarrassed in regard to tlieir further proceedings; each 
tone was anxious for his ow^n interests alone; but all had 
talked so lofidly of their disinterestcdiu-ss, and of their devo¬ 
tion to their country, that mere decency required some notice 
to be taken of the public weal in their dejilinga with the 
court. They had also entangled themselves so deeply in their 
negotiations with Spain, that it was diffumlt to conclude any¬ 
thing without labouring for the interests of that pow'cr; and, 
in order both to keep tiie court at arm’s-length till all their 
own individual purposes were served, to-w ork apparently for 
the good of the country while they were striving really for 
their own, and to fulfil in some degree their engagements 
with Spain, they determined to exact from tlie court, as the 
price of their submission, that the pacification should be 
general, and comprise the foreign country wdth which they 
had leagued themselves, as well as the city of Paris itself. 

This bold counsel would in all probability have been suc¬ 
cessful had it boon adopted three or four days Before. The 
rapid motions, however, of the deputies had left behind even 
the Fronde; ifnd when this proposal, seconded by the Duke 
of Bouillon, w'as adopts by aU the r^st of the generals, it 
was no longer possible to execute it. Don Gabriel de To¬ 
ledo arrived in Paris on the eve of the 16th of March, bearing 
with him a complete ratification of the treaty entered into 
between the Fronde and Spain. The determination had just 
been formed by the generals of insisting upon a peace wdth 
that country; but ojj the very same night came a courier 
from the Rhine, bearing to the Duke of Bauillon the disas¬ 
trous tidings that Tureime had been abandon^ed by his army, 
and that the Fronde was consequently utterlyj)owcrles8, ex¬ 
cept by its inflilence over the people of Pi^is, 'Und its con¬ 
nexion with the enemies of the country*. ' 

The bands W'hich united the various generals together wore 
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now cut in a moment, and it became evident that the scram* 
ble for security which takes place on tho breaking up of a 
conspiracy was beginning in the faction of the Fronde. No 
great efforts were consequently to be expected &om a party 
in such a situation. News reached De Eetz that the Spanish 
army was advancing upon Paris; he saw that not only tho 
country would be ruined, but his own power would be lost, 
if it proceeded unopposed, and he determined, in consequence, 
to do all that he could to hasten forward the conclusion of a 
peace with tlio court; though, at the same time, he resolved 
to shape his conduct in such a manner as to maintain his 
influence with the people, by making them think that he 
opposed the very consiimination at which he aimefl. 

In the mean while the deputies of the j)arliament, grown 
more and more daring by the imminent dangers they had 
passed through, had set out to renew the negotiations; and, 
strange to say, that very body which had disavowed their 
proceedings and reprobated their conduct on the 13th, de¬ 
spatched them on the IGth back to the phice of conference 
“with full and unlimited powers. At the Siame time the 
scramble in Paris was going on amongst tho x^JU*ty of the 
Fronde; and interest, wliich, like a magnet, liad attracted 
them to cacli other, now, with its poles reversed, prqpcUed 
them to separate. 

The court, in the mean while, seeing that it had obtained a 
great accession of ])ower, became cool in its ofters towiu'ds the 
generals. The generals, frightened at tlu*ir situation, relaxed 
in their demrttids; and at length Mazarin, after having acted 
for some dayslipon his old maxim of “ I and Time,” so excited 
the eagerness of all ])arties, that in the end he ^tisfled them 
by a mere shadow. The oidy thing •which the parliament 
obtained, besides that \\'hich had been granted by tho foiTpep 
treaty, was that they were not bound any longer to proceed 
to St. Gennain for the purpose of iTolding a bed of justice, as 
had been before arranged > and that tlie prohibition in regard 
to the assembly of the chambers shoidd not bo cxprussly in¬ 
serted in the convention, though assured by the srdernn pro¬ 
mises of the deputies. The concessioils made w'ere com¬ 
prised ill a simple lettre-de^achet^ whiah announced a general 
amnesty, comprising by name all the principal leaders of the 
insurrection, ^d also promised, in terms winch could be 
evaded on an^ prefexl^ varipus gratifleations and benefits to 
those who claimed them. 
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The only person not named in the amnesty, and that by his 
own choice, was the coadjutor, who well knew that Mazarin 
was not of a character to attack a man he feared, as long as 
his own safety did not compel him to do so. By this politic 
act De lletz maintained his influence over the people nndi- 
ininished by any apparent submission to the court, and he 
prepared at any time to renew the scenes of the Fronde, as 
soon as defeat and failure should be forgotten. A declaration 
was added, in which the queen-regent repeated the articles 
agreed upon. The letter and the dcjclaration were read before 
the parliament on the appropriate 1st of April, verified and 
registered in duo form. The parliament besought the queen 
to bring back the king to Pans, and qpnsider the various in¬ 
terests of the generals wiio had fought against her. The pro¬ 
vinces were satisfied as easily as the capital, the Parisian 
troops were disbanded, the siege raised, and Mazarin re¬ 
mained prime minister in spite of all the efforts of his ene¬ 
mies. 


CHAPTEE VIIT. 

State of Paris after the Peace—Condi* gained by tlio Fronde—Libels, &c.—Ne¬ 
gotiations beturecn Mazarin and Vendomc—Exactions of Condi—Private 
Quarrels and Affrays—Do Itetz gains the credit of bringing back the Court-;- 
Iteception of the Court by the Parisians—^'ferrors of l)e Retz—He regains his 
influence—Affairs of the Rentiers—The Joliade—The Joliade renforcie—Con¬ 
duct of the Petits Maitres—Condi and De Retz at enmity—Marriage of the 
Due de Richelieu—Arrest of Condi, Conti, and Longuevillc—Insurrections. 

No sooner was the peace concluded, no sooner was the de¬ 
claration verified by the parliament, than the* gates of the 
city flew open, and the two parties which had so lately held 
their swords*to each other’s breasts began to mix together 
again in amity. There was much, however, remembered and 
muph to be forgotten on both sides;*and, to use the expres¬ 
sive words of (juy Joly, “ The peace which had been con¬ 
cluded w'as, properly speaking, notliiiig but a suspension of 
arms; and in no degree a suspension of intrigues and cabals.** 
That siiepcnsion of arms, however, had been accompanied by 
an amnesty, as we have said, including all persons except the 
coadjutor; who knowing that the enmity^of the court was 
not really abated towards any of its opponents, resolved 
rather to appear as the open enemy of Mazarin, and thus 
retain undiminished his whole influence with t^e people, than 
accept the apparent fnendsliip o£ the ^niiflster,sand thus lose 
his ^0 prop for the empty shadow of court fiivour. At the 
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Bame time) he did not wish to close all doors against recon¬ 
ciliation; and therefore) while he maintained towards tho 
court the outward appearance of stem reserve) he kept up 
an indirect communication with various persons attached to 
the regent, which furnished the means of opening more im¬ 
portant negotiations whenever he thought fit. Such skilful 
conduct had of course its effect, and while he continued to 
be feared sufficiently without being feared too much, Dc Betz 
w'as well treated. 


The other personages who had played a part in the insur¬ 
rection of Paris, and who now proceeded to visit the court, 
were by no means warmly received by the queen, though 
hlazarin himself displaved nothing but mildness an^ humility. 
However, partly from^ doubt as to the reception the court 
would meet with in the cai)ital, partly for the purpose of 
keeping up that state of suspense and apprehension which 
tho absence of the king occasioned, till the city was com¬ 
pletely reduced to tranquillity, the cardinal, without directly 
refusing the repeated (mtreaties of the metropolis, deferred 
from time to time the return of the king to Paris. The Duke 
of Orleans and the Prince de Conde, indeed, visited tho 


city; and the first was received with great applause by the 
people, who attributed to his counsels the pacification ot 
which all parties had stood so miicli in need. The PriAcc de 
Conde, whose w^arlike spirit had not onl v aided in stirring up 
the war at first, but w’oidd have protracted it still further had 
his advice been listened to, was not looked upon with the 
same eye by the Parisians; but nevertheless the parliament 
sent deputations to them both on their arrival in the city, 
to compliment them on their efibrts for the i^ipstoration of 


peace. # 

During the visit of Conde to Paris, his reconciliation took 
place writh his fair sister, the Duchess de Longueville. The 
violent language w’hich he had us§d tow'ards her on various 
occasions, the imputations wdiich he had cast upon her cha¬ 
racter, and the extreme counsels which he had given to her 
husband against her, were all forgotten, and she resumed her 
ascendency w'er his mind so completely asdn a very short time 
to detach him entirely from the side of Mazarin, and to lead 
him, before he quitted Paris, to speak publicly of the minister 
in the scomfuj and contemptuous manner it\ which he w'as 
usually treaty by.thejeaders of the Fronde. 

Madame de Longueville^herself remained as strongly op- 
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posed to the cardinal as ever; but though she still retained 
towards Anno of Austria that dislike which she had always 
felt, and which the sense of an inferiority of station greatly 
augmented in a w'oman of a haughty and ambitious cha¬ 
racter, she found herself obliged, in common propriety, to 
appear at the court of the queen on the conclusion oi the 
siege of Paris. The first visits of her husband and herself 
to the court, after the insurrection, were rendered remark¬ 
able by the extraordinary degree of embarrassment and timi¬ 
dity shown by two such bold and fearless persons. The 
Duke de LongueviUe arrived first, coming from Normandy; 
and was followed by a very numerous and splendid train, as 
if he restedffor mental support upon the number of his re¬ 
tainers. The queen received him in tftc midst of her court, 
with Mazarin standing beside her; and every one crowded 
round to hoar w hat excuses the duke w'ould offer for abandon¬ 
ing the royal family at the moment of their greatest need. 
LongueviUe, however, approached the regent with a troubled 
and embarrassed air, attempted to speak, became first deadly 
pole, and then as red as fire, but coul^d not utter a word. 
He then turned and bowed to Mazarin, who came forward, 
spoke to him, and led him to a w^indow, where they conversed 
for some time together in private; after which, they visited 
each other frequently, and became apparent friends. 

The reception of the duchess w as not so public, but was 
not less embarrassing. The queen had lain down on her bed 
to rest w'hen the duchess w'as announced, and, as was cus¬ 
tomary in those days, received her in that situation. Madame 
de LongueviUe was naturally very apt to blush*, and the fre¬ 
quent variation of her complexion added greatly, we are told, 
to the dazzling character of her beauty. Her blushes, how¬ 
ever, on approaching the queen became painful: all that she 
could utter was a few confused sentences, of which the queen 
could not understand a word; and those wore pronounced in 
so low a tone, that Madame de Mqttcville, wmo listened at¬ 
tentively^ could distinguish nothingibut the word madame. 

■ While the leaders of the Pronde were thus displaying the 
somewhat degrading'appearances of embarrassment and timi¬ 
dity in their reconciliation with the court, th'e people of Paris, 
who had no apologies to make, and were not put to the diffi¬ 
culties of justi^cation, proceeded in their usual course with a 
degree of consistency which might haveiTead a fe.j(son to their 
leaders. Mazarin, the queen, auid even the parliament, had 
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hoped and expected that the onimoBii^ of the popxdoce would 
have gradually subsided, and that the jests, the songs, the sa> 
tires, the epigrams, the lampoons, the pasquinades, the libels 
from the most refined and searching to the grossest and most 
insulting, which for some time had daily appeared in Paris in 
multitudes almost defying belief, would have died away, or 
have found other objects after the restoration of peace. 

Such, however, was not the case; they increased rather 
than diminished; and De Ketz gladly saw that the spirit which 
he had employed to such eficct was still as active as ever, and 
might be used upon any future occasion. The parliament, 
however, now that it had made its peace with the court, re-., 
solved to put down the libels w'hich it had so long tolerated 
or encouraged, and to'commence proceedings against any one 
who might be proved to take a part thcToin. One of the first 
persons selected to undergo trial for libel, a crime which in 
that day, and in that countrj’^, might have been visited by death 
itself, W’as an unhappy advocate of the name of lieauton, who 
w'as accused of having composed a discourse upon the depu¬ 
tation of the parliament to the Prince do Conde. In it the 
author censured that body severely for its subserviency on the 
occasion, treated the prince with very little respect, and added 
a prophecy of what would be the consequences of his conduct 
to himself, which was verified within a few months in 'a most 
extraordinary manner. 

The real author w as a person of the name of Portail; but 
Peauton was throwTi into a dungeon, and tried by the court 
of the Chatelet, w'hich showed an inclination to condemn him 
to death, lie was rescued, how'ever, by the exertions of some 
of the counsellors of the parliament, who defended him with 
great zeal, and at length delivered hjm from the danger in 
which he had placed Inmself by manifold contradictions and 
tergiversations, excited by pure terror. 

The party opposed to the court -did not fail to seize the oc¬ 
casion of his trial, in order to pour forth a thousand fresh li¬ 
bels, under the pretext of defending the accused. ^Jvery day 
produced something against the queen and Mazaipn; and the 
grossest and most filthy language was not spared to throw 
discredit upon every one connected with the court. Nearly 
at the same time appeared the famous libel of the Jeu de Ihrio^ 
trae, and the still more beastly composition qf the Custode, 
The latter wjiis traced the ofiice of a miserable printer called 
Harlot, who was, in consequence, arrested, tried, and con- 
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demned to be hanged. He was brought out, accordinglr, 
from the Couciergerle, and was led on towards the Place de 
Greve: but a crowd, composed of printers’ boys, and of shop¬ 
men from the inferior booksellers’ shops, had assembled toge¬ 
ther ; and, now armed with sticks and stones, they attacked 
the archers who were conducting him to execution, and the 
criminal lieutenant, who commanded them. The archers re¬ 
sisted ; but the crowd was joined by all the low hawkers of 
the Pont Neuf, and the shopmen and apprentices from the 
neighbouring booths: so that the guards were in the end 
routed, after having been severely maltreated. ^ The criminal 
’.lieutenant himself led the flight, wounded and bruised from 
the blows h<t» had received, leaving in the hands of the people 
the prisoner Harlot, who was set at liberty, and effected his 
escape from the city. 

All these events might well testify to the queen and hei 
minister that the root of the evil still remained, and that— 
though the parliament might give force and direction to the 
popular discontent, might rouse it and stimulate it -when it 
slumbered, and keep it up when it was excited—that body 
was not at all competent to allay it before it naturally de¬ 
creased. 

The only persons who seemed to have influence sufiicient 
to calm the storm when it was once aroused, w^ere the Due 
de Beaufort and the coadjutor De Ketz; and Mazarin deter¬ 
mined to employ all his ai*ts to gain the latter, at least so far 
as to induce him to tranquillize the people before the return 
of the king. In this he was not indeed unsncccasful, holding 
out to De Betz the prospect of the cardinal’s hat, which, not¬ 
withstanding his disavow al, was clearly, even at this time, the 
great object of the coadjutor’s ambition. In the mean while, 
however, the conduct of the Prince do Conde gave no slight 
uneasiness to Mazarin. Keunited to his sister, the Duchess 
de l^ngueville, Conde was not content to demand favours 
and benefits for himself, and for those who, like himself, had 
supported the party of the court, hut he also supported the 
exorbitant demands of many of the leaders of the Fronde, 
especially those of his brother the Prince de Conti, and his 
brother-in-law, the Du^e de Longueville. Every day some 
new application was made; and his whole tone and demeanour 
showed that he, considered the services he liad rendered the 
court, in the war of Paris, to he such <08 the m^st extensive 
compliance with his demands could hardly repay sufficiently. 
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' Some of the memoirs of the time declare that the minister, 
in order to aniye at the real sentiments of the prince, and to 
ascertain precisely what was the extent to which he carried 
his claims, invited him to an entertainment, where he not 
only endeavoured to make him drunk, but so far accomplished 
that purpose as to throw Conde oil* his guard, and draw him 
into several bursts of bitter and poignant raillery, in regard 
to the terror which he, Mazarin, had displayed upon vari¬ 
ous occasions; raillery which the minister did nobforget when 
an opportunity of vengeance presented itself. 

Matters, too, were broached about the same time, which 
tended still further to divide the cardinal and the prince. We 
have mentioned, in pother place, the refusal of* tho post of 
high admiral, or superintendent of the seas, which Condo had 
demanded upon tho death of tlic Due de Breze. Now, how¬ 
ever, imagining that there could not be a more opportune 
moment for renewing his application for that high office. 
Condo again insisted upon his right, and again was met by 
refusal and evasion. 

It would appear, §*om comparing all the various accounts 
of these transactions, tliat Mazarin had from the first destined 
that oflice to sen^e the purpose of a bribe to induce some man 
of high rank to espouse one of his nieces ; and overtures had 
already been made towards the Due de Mcrcanir, the eldest 
son of the Due de Vendome. ’During the siege of Paris, 
Venddrae had testified strongly his disaj)probation of the con¬ 
duct of his second son, the Due de Bi'aufort, and had thus 
left open constantly a door of reconciliation between himself 
and the court.* Mazarin had gladly availed himself of the 
opportunity, and immediately after the conclusion of the 
blockade, the Due de Vendome presonted himself once more 
at the court, where ht.*had not appeared since the days of the 
Importants. One of the first questions agitated between him 
ana the minister w’as the marriage of his oldest son witlj Ma¬ 
demoiselle de Mancini ; ^nd on whichever part the proposal 
was first mode, it is very clear not only that Mazarip himself 
led to it, but that the post of high admiral was to form a part 
of the dowry of the bride. It was not. Indeed, arranged that 
the office should be assigned to the^Duc de Mercoeur; but 
there can be no* doubt that it was now fully determined the 
admiralty sh(^d be conferred upon the Due de Venddme in 
the first plaoe, with the reversion to the Due de Beaufort. 

* Madame de fiotteville, voL iu., p. 266. 
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While these matters were in progress, howerer, Cond4 still 
continued his pretensions; and those pretensions were but 
the more stron^y urged upon Mazarin when the prince became 
aware of the purposes of that minister towards the family of 
Vendbme. On his first joining the court a number of con¬ 
cessions had been made to Conde; and the crown had stripped 
itself of so much, that now, urged by his demands on one 
side, and restrained by its poverty on the other, it had no 
means of paying his services but by ingratitude. 

It would seem, indeed, that Mazarin endeavoured as far as 
possible to avoid coming to an open rupture with the prince, 
and had recourse to the expedients which had succeeded be¬ 
fore, in order^o diminish his power without seeming to do so. 
He thus endeavoured, according to the aCcount of the Count 
do Brienne, to raise the jealousy which naturally existed be¬ 
tween the house of Condo and that of Orleans into open 
enmity; but, in the mean time, Conde, pressed by his brother 
and Bister, displayed his discontent more openly every day. 
After remaining with the court a short time, although his 
presence was still of the greatest importance, he caused it to 
be signified to tho cardinal that he mus\} no longer reckon 
upon his friendship unless ho gave up entirely the purpose 
of uniting his niece to the Due de McrcoBur; and then, with¬ 
out waiting for any decided reply, took his departure for Bur¬ 
gundy, of which province he was governor. 

In the mean while, tho court proceeded to Compi^gne, in¬ 
stead of returning to Paris, upon the pretext of watching and 
directing tho movements of the army in Picardy, but in reality 
to keep the populace of Paris in suspense, and to,insure from 
the fears of the capital full submission on the king’s return. 
Such a result was now wohahle, for the negotiations of Ma¬ 
zarin had continued with De Betz, and the coadjutor had suf¬ 
fered' himself* to be gained sufficiently to employ means for 
tranquillising the people, or^ rather to suffer them to fall back 
into f^at quiescent state from w'hich it had been his business 
to rouse them. Still, however, the fears and apprehensions 
of Mazarin made him pause long ere he executed the design 
of returning" and certainly tho transactions which were taking 
place from day to day in Paris were not such as to give any 
great encouragement to* the royal family to^ make it their 
abode, though the lower orders might be restored to tran- 
quillify. One or two of these events ^m\t ^ related, as 
showing the state of the French metropolis at this period. 

Sboitly after the signature of the treaty of peace, a number 
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of young men attached to the court took upon themselveB to 
go into the capital, and to endeavour, by a ULsplay of the same 
aort of swaggering insolence which characterised the cavaliers 
in England, to browbreat the leaders of the Eronde, whom 
they had so often defeated and laughed at in the field. 
Dressed in the most splendid manner, and giving themselves 
airs of the greatest importance and authority, a multitude of 
these gay nobles, headed by the Due de Condale, of the house 
of Epemon, by BoutteviUe, afterwards famous under the name 
of Luxembourg, St. Mesgrin, Jerze, and various other light 
and daring spirits, daily paraded in the gardens of the Tuil- 
leries, laughing and jesting at the leaders of the Pronde, and^ 
more especially at the Due de Beaufort, and declaring that, 
since the peace, the pavement of Paris was open to all. 

On one occasion in particular, while they were walking in 
the principal alley of the gardens, the Due de Beaufort was 
seen approaching, with a party of his friends. Either from a 
prudent wish to avoid the folly of personal encounters after 
tho conclusion of a general peace between the court and the 
Pronde, or on some other account, Beaufort took the arm of 
one of his party, ais if desirous of speaking with him in pri¬ 
vate, and led the way into one of the lesser alloys. Jerzd, 
attributing this conduct to apprehension, shouted aloud, as¬ 
serting that the royalists had dared the Pronde on their own 
ground, and that the Pronde hod left them the field of battle. 
During tho evening ho spread the tale from house to house 
with every aggravating addition, and tidings of his boasts were 
of course carried to the Due de Beaufort. 

For soifie time the Prondcurs took no notice of this con¬ 
duct ; but it having been reported that Candale and the rest 
were about to give a grand supper in the gardens of a famous 
traiteur named Ke^ord and publiSy drink to the health of 
Mazarin, Do lietz and the Due de Beaufort determhied to 
take the matter up, and arrangements were accordingly made 
for troubling the testivities of tlio evening. As the h>ondeur8 
were not desirous of causing bloodshed upon the occasion, 
especially as a number of the highest nobility in Prance were 
implicated on both sides, it was detenuined to £x upon Jerz^, 
whose offence yras the most glaring, and whose birth was by 
no means of the highest class, and ptiblicly to insult him at the 
supper-table, making his inferior rank an excuse for refusing 
to fight hin/if he demanded satisfaction, persons fixed 
upon to execute th& plau were Beaufort, La Mothe, Brissac, 

S 2 
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Yitri, IPontrailles, and the Due de Betz, who assembled a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty gentlemen, and proceeded to 
the gardens of Benard as soon as they knew that the opposite 
party were at table. 

The archbishop-coadjutor could not, of course, be present; 
but he had made the whole party promise positively to follow 
his directions, which were, to aa^ess themselves at once to 
Jerz6, and tell him, that if it were not for the respect they en¬ 
tertained towards the Due de Candale, and others present, 
they would throw him over the ramparts, to teach him not to 
boast for the future. 

* These directions were of course very ill executed in the haste 
and passion oi^the moment. The Due de Beaufort, who was 
personally inimical to the Duo de Candale,<got into a passion^ 
08 usual, and approaching that nobleman, told him with a 
scornful laugh, that he had come to enjoy himself with him 
and his companions with th<at liberty which every one now 
had upon the pavement of Paris. The Due de Candale re¬ 
plied sharply; upon which Beaufort immediately seized the 
end of the tablecloth, and threw the whole that covered it, 
soup, meat, wine, and bread, amongst the Quests. 

A scene of the most tremendous confusion ensued. Jerz^ 
was not alone insulted, but injured, and received several 
wounds ;«the Due dc Candale and Boutteville sprang towards 
the pages who held their weapons, drew their swords, and 
were about to risk their lives against the multitude which 
opposed them, but some persons more piudent interfered, and 
the parties were separated without further bloodshed. The 
Due de Candale immediately quitted Paris with the design of 
challenging the Due dc Beaufort, and sent St. Mesgrin the 
next morning ’to demand immediate reparation from that 
nobleman. Beaufort replied, that he w^uld not accept such 
an invitation from his cousin-german; that he was willing 
to give him any other satisfaction in his power; and that u 
that wbuld not content him,'the Due de CandiVlo must attack 
liiin in the streets, when he would defend himself to the best 
of his ability. St. Mesgrin instantly pointed out the ab¬ 
surdity of thO latter «expodient, as to attack the Due de 
Beaufort and force him to fight in the midst of the people 
who adored him, would be seoking nothing better than im¬ 
mediate death. He could obtain no other answer, however, 
and Beaufort, affecting to believe that Candale ad^ his Mends 
would really attack Jiim, went about the 4»ty^ surrounded by 
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a vast train of friends and attendants, with pistols, swords, 
and led-horses, as if in a country teeming wi^ enemies. A 
good deal of laughter was excited by this conduct, but in the 
end the Duke of Orleans undertook to reconcile the two 
cousins, and a formal apology was made by the Due de 
Beaufort.* 

The next scene exhibited was of a different kind. Scarcely 
had the bustle and fracas, caused by the supper in the gardens 
of Benard, subsided, when the Due de Beaufort was seized 
with a violent cholic, which he at once attributed to poison 
administered to him by order of Mazarin. He applied in the# 
most pompous manner to the physicians of Pqfis for an anti¬ 
dote ; and the ruiUour of his illness spreading, caused a com¬ 
motion amongst the lower classes. Though the leaders of 
the hVondo only laughed at the idea of poison, and doubted 
perhaps the whole story of his illness, the popiilace continued 
to flock to his gates. Tlie Hotel do Vendorne w'as sur¬ 
rounded morning, noon, and night, by immense crowds; and 
so great Avas the concourse, so impatient the anxiety of the 
people, that the dbora were obliged to be thrown open, the 
curtains of his bed drawn up; parties of the ])opulace were 
admitted to see him, like a corpse lying in state; and many 
of them, casting themselves on their knees by liis bedside, 
wept pitifully, calling him tho*savioiip of his country. 

Such scenes as these were of daily occurrence in the capital, 
and Mazarin hesitated still, knowing very well that the de¬ 
rangement of the finances placed him in such a position that 
the parliapjcnt might at any moment find new* causes of com¬ 
plaint and exaction, and that, seeing itself still supported by 
the people, it probably would do so as soon*as the retirni ot 
the king to Paris put the court once more in its pow'er. 

The Marechal de Meilleraie had been able to do nothing to 
improve the state of the revenue, and the minister most 
anxiously desired the return ot* Emery, in "whose geftius for 
finance lie saw the sale resource of the goveniment. Too 
timid to recal, on his oa\ti authority, a man who^wns odious 
both to the people and the parliamcpt, he had recourse, as 
usual, to subtle intrigues, in order to accomplish by the means 
of others that# which he dared not propose himself. Ear from 
ever naming Emery, he affected to support the interests of the 
president Be Maison, who had become a Candidate for the 
portfolio of fin&c^. At»the same time, however, he induced 

* Hadame de Motteville, voL iiL, p. 818. 
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he Duke of Orleans to oppose that officer^ s pretensionSi 
hoping that by excluding aU others, without appearing to 
exclude them, he would cause Emery to be recalled by the 
rest of the council, without seeming to take any part in his 
return. In this business, however, he was overreached; for, 
after having assured the president De Maison that he re¬ 
gretted deeply the opposition of the Duke of Orleans, he 
suddenly found that Oaston had been induced to change his 
views in a moment, and that, so far from opposing the presi¬ 
dent, he was now eager to support his interests. Mazorin 
•found it difficult to go back from his words, and, after hesi¬ 
tating for som^ time, De Maison obtained the post to which 
he aspired. 

In the mean time, however, the military affairs of France 
went ill. Ypres was taken by Spain on the 8th of May, 
St. Venant on the 10th; and though the Count de Harcourt 
gained some slight advantages over the enemy in the course 
of June, he was obliged afterwards to raise the siege of Cam- 
bray, leaving the greatest advantages of the campaign on the 
side of the Spaniards. It was in vain thkt Mazarin led the 
court from Compiegne to Amiens, in order to encourage the 
troops. Ill paid, mutinous, and disobedient, they embar¬ 
rassed all' the movements of their generals, and frustrated the 
best measures of the Count dc Harcourt, although the army 
amounted to thirty-two thousand men, and carried with it 
eighty j)ieccs of artillery. The principal discontent appeared 
amongst the AV'cimarian troops, and it was suspected that 
Turenne, who had so long commanded them, and i^'ho was not 
yet fully reconciled with the court, entertained a secret inteh 
ligence with the'ir leaders^ and excited them to revolt. 

Under these embarrassing circumstanches the long absence 
of the court from Paris became displeasing both to the Duke 
of Orleans and to the Prince do Cond6, and the latter deter- 
mined to use all his influence to bring the king back to the 
capital. But no sooner was information brought to Do Betz 
that such ^as the determination of Cond6, than he resolved 
to obtain for liimself the credit of effecting an object so much 
desired by the Parisians. In order to bring, this about he 
caused it to be insinuateUfl to Mazarin that the Frondeurs 
entertained great apprehensions of the king’s return, instead 
of desiring it; and he endeavoured to eng^e '^e Due de 
Beaufort os an instrument, but found it inoro difficult to do 
•0 thou he had imagined. He proceeded, however, in person 
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to Compiegne) and had a long interview with the queen, in 
the course of which he gained all his objects. He persuaded 
her to return to Paris; he raised himself higher than ever in 
the estimation of the people by an a|)pearance of daring and 
independence; and he deprived Condo of the honour of bring¬ 
ing back the king to the capital, though the act was in reality 
his. Throughout these transactions he affected to take no 
notice whatever of Mazarin, and refused to visit him, al¬ 
though the queen urged him strongly to do so; but Joly 
informs us that he had a secret interview 'uith Mazarin during 
the night, in which all the particulars of the king’s return . 
were arranged. 

Conde, too, hads pledged his head that the court should 
enter Paris in safety; and, on the double assurance of that 
prince and De lietz, Mazarin resolved to run the risk, though 
he still considered it as great, rather than remain absent 
from the capital, suffering greater incoTiveiiiciice from the 
want of those resources which could alone be found in the 
metropolis than any remote advantage could (joinpensatc. 

The state of the court, indeed, since the comineiiccmeiit of 
the siege had been most miserable. No money was to be 
procured, and the officers of the crown, as well as the soldiers 
m the field, were unpaid and discontented. The gentlemen 
of the king’s privy chamber, ulestitute of all salary, were 
obliged to discharge the pages whom they could no longer 
maintain; the crown jewels were in pawn; the carriages of 
the queen and the court were falling to pieces, from long 
loumeys and want of repair; the sheets upon the young 
King’s bed tirere so full of holes that his feet passed througli 
to the blankets; and he was obliged to content himself during 
the whole summer with a green vdlvet dressing-gown, lined 
with fiir, which he ^ad so far outgrowTi as not to be half 
covered by it.* 

No hope of obtaining any fuilds existed but in returning 
to Paris, and Mazarin w'as at length driven to do so at all 
risks. Before executing this resolution, however, he pro¬ 
ceeded to the frontier of the Low Couptries, in'order to liold 
some communipations with Count Pefiaranda in regard to 
peace betweeij Prance and Spaimjt and on his return, he 
tound Conde prepared to lead the court back to Paris. Not¬ 
withstanding all riie fair showing of the writers of the Pronde, 
and the affectatibn df daijng which Pe Betz both assumed at 
* La Porte. f Madame de MotteviUe. 
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tlie time and asseits in his memoirs, it would appear that the 
leaders of the faction were very much alarmed and embajv 
rassed by the approaching return of the king, and did not 
well know how to demean themselves on the occasion, either 
to the court or the people. 

The Prince de Conti himself hastened to Compiegne, per¬ 
haps for the purpose of maintaining his brother Condi in 
that state of op])OHition to the minister in which he had 
placed himself since the peace of Pans. But the Parisian 
generalissimo was obliged to make many submissions to the 
cardinal; and tlu^ queen, whose couragci n^^de light of the 
difficulties around her, and tauglit her to sp'ort with the em¬ 
barrassment 6f her adversaries, laid a plpt for carrying back 
Conti into Paris, at one of the doors of the carriage of 
Mazariii, and thus exposing the doughty commander of the 
Erondeurs to the laughter of the neo]jlc of the capital. Conti, 
however, was made aware of licr aesign, and taking a hurried 
leave of the court, got back to Paris as fast as he could. 
About the same time, the Due de Beaufort sought permission 
to visit the court, but was sternly refused^ and, of course, was 
rendered a more implacable enemy than ever. 

Madamo de Chcvreusc w as better trc'ated, though she was 
received^with some degree of coldness: but it is very evident 
that the whole party of the hVonde nowr began to compre¬ 
hend that the king’s return might cause a strange revolution 
in the feelings of a novelty-loving people like the Parisians, 
and that th(nr house, being founded in the sand, might soon 
lose its unstable basis, and fall about their cars. • 

On the 18th of August, howrever, the royal fiinrily returned 
to the capital; mnd IVIazarin, with Conde, appeared at the 
same window of one of the king’s carriages. Notwithstanding 
all th§ libels which had been circulated-^^notwithstanding afl 
the grievances of which the people had comjdained—^notwith- 
standiiig the recent ivar, and all the evils which it had brought 
upon Paris,—th(» peojde flocked in irqmensc crowds to see the 
entry of khe royal party, rent the air with acclamatioi^s and 
benedictions,* and pressed so close to behold those against 
whom they had so lately drjiw'n the sword, that the procession 
could scarcely advance iqjoii its Wr'’ay. No ^ssenting voice 
w'os heard through all the mass of people—no sound of up¬ 
braiding or of reproach met the ears even of the piinister, and 
the gratulatory snouts of the multitude wcrconly interrupted 
by cries of Look! look! there is*the Mozorin.** 
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Some exclaimed, How handsome he is !” some shouted to 
him, that they loved him vrell; some stretched forth their 
arms to shake hands with him ; and some told him they were 
going publicly to drink his health. 

Had any other spirit moved the people at that moment but 
joy and satisfaction, they might have exercised their will un¬ 
opposed ; for the king, the queen, Ma/arin, and Conde had 
been separated by the immense crowd from the royal escort 
almost immediately after they had entered the gates. The 
men-at-arms, the light horse, even the ordinary royal suite 
were all far behind, and the carriage of the king moved 
slowly on amongst the populace, stopping from time to time, 
but meeting with fiothing but gratulation afid applause. 
Mazarin had, indeed, received various intimations that his 
life was in danger if he trusted himself in the hands of the 
Parisians ; but attributing these warnings to the right source, 
and judging that the monitory letters he received vrere rather 
from the hands of enemies than of friends, he displayed a 
calm and tranquil countenance; and if he felt at Hrst some 
apprehension, it waa soon dispelled by the demeanour of the 
people. 

He Hotz makes light of this reception, and would fain hide 
from the searching eye of historj’^ this new example of popular 
instability and vacillation. He i?ays, in his memoirs, that the 
acclamations by w hich the king w as rc-ccived, signified nothing 
but in the eyes of those who chose to flatter themselves ; and 
he adds, that a little lawyer bribed twelve or thirteen women 
to cry “ Long live his eminence !’* when Mazarin appeared. 
But w^e havT) the testimony of eye-witnesses to show what 
was the real disposition of the people; and tlie agitation and 
anxiety displayed by the coadjutoF on the following day, 
evinced that at the tmie he himself attributed much gj^ater 
importance to these popular demonstrations than he thought 
fit to acknowledge. • • 

On the morning of the king’s arrival, he presented himself 
at the head of the clergy of the capital, to congratulate the 
regent on her return. Mazarin stood beside the queen when 
she received hiip; but He lietz, no longer haughty and self- 
possessed, instead of a long and bold oration, such os he was 
accustomed to make, addressed the queen in few and unequal 
words: his eloquent voice faltered and shook, his bold face 
turned pale as a&atl?, his ^me trembled, and the demagogue, 
taught to doubt the durability of his power, and to feel the 
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feebleness of his support, shook before those he had so often 
insulted and injured. 

The comment of Anne of Austria upon the demeanour of 
the^ turbulent prelate is both curious and striking. After 
asking some of her attendants whether they had remarked 
the notation of De Ketz, she exclaimed, “ How beautiful a 
thing is innocence!” 

The parliament and all the different corporations followed 
the example of the clergy, and De Ketz, finding it impossible 
to resist the stream, on the following day returned to pay a 

? ublic visit of compliment and congratidation to Mazarin. 

!he minister treated him well, and held out as an induce¬ 
ment for him to remain tranquil and at ^eace with the court, 
the prospect of a seat in the conclave, which he had long 
ardently desired. Do Ketz professed every intention of ser¬ 
ving the court, but he took care to stipulate that he might 
be permitted to appear opposed to it, in order to preserve his 
influence with the people. 

In truth, however, the populace of Paris were, for the 
time, tired of the domination of the‘Fronde. . The very 
friends and supporters of De Ketz themselves had tended to 
sink the party ho had formed in public estimation. They 
were all^ debauched in the most excessive degree, scarcely one 
of his partisans, male or female, having the slightest preten¬ 
sions to virtue of any kind; and this the public well knew. 
But as the preponderance of immorality in his party was not 
very striking w'hen compared wuth the amount of vice on 
the other, though the court was certainly more moral than 
the faction, the people, puzzled between two libertine bodies, 
would not haie taken any very accurate account of the 
licentious manners of the li'ronde, had not a number of De 
Betz*^ supporters, after having got rid of every other virtue, 
shaken on the last thin covering of decency, and made an 
ostentatious display of impiety, irreligion, and vice. 

The strange and almost frantic soenes of debauchery in 
which they indulged, cannot, of course, be detailed here; but 
every care was t^en that they should not be concealed at 
that time, and we may judge of the indecen(^ of all parties 
from two facts—^from the Archbishop-coadjcitor of Paris 
having seized the Princess de Guimend, one of his former 
mistresses, by tli»3 throat, on her return to Paris, because 
she had run away in a fright at thp begfnniiig of the siege; 
and from the Princess de Guimend throwing a candlesrick 
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at the head of the archbishop, because she found he had be* 
come unfaithful to her, and entered into on intrigue with 
Mademoiselle de Chevreuse. 

The notorious FoiitraiUes, Matha, and other well-kno’wn 
supporters of De Eetz, followed his example, and went far 
beyond him, displaying their debauchery in the very streets 
of Paris. They were seen proceeding from orgie to orgie, 
and excess to excess ; and evil was it with any one who met 
them in those moments of frantic licentiousness, for butchery 
and cruelty were added to their other crimes. On one 
occasion they encountered a party of the king’s pages, and, 
knowing them by their dress, attacked them without the 
slightest provocation^ounding several of them, and bidding 
them carry that to their master. On another occasion they 
met a funeral in the streets, preceded, as usual in Homan 
Catholic countries, by a man bearing a largo crucifix. No 
sooner did they see it, than they drew their swords, shouting 
out, “The enemy! the enemy!” and attacking the priests 
and mourners, drove them before them down the street. 
Having exhausted evsry other sort of ribaldry^ Matha, Bris* 
sac, Vitri, and Pontrailles had recourse to blasphemy for 
their daily amusement, and in their licentious songs at table, 
did not even reverence the name of God himself. All these 
things became known; and the people grew weary of such 
scenes, and anxious for some power which could restrain 
them. 

The very lowest and least educated classes—the classes 
most apt to break into disorder—^have an innate perception 
of the Dcaut/of order, and a desire for its permanence while 
present, and its restoration when destroyed. • They seldom 
seek disorder for the sake of disorder, but rather for the 
sake of some separaife gratification incompatible with it; 
and as soon as that gratification is obtained, their inclina* 
tions tend naturally to restore tlnet state, the very abseiv^e of 
which is sure to make ita excellence felt by all parties. This, 
vrith the natural love of change, produced the temporary 
popularity which the court now obtained. That* popularity, 
it is true, was sQmewhat excessive; and its veiy vehemence 
should have tayght the regent to Aoubt its permanence; 
but still it continued for some time rather increasing than 
diminishing. • 

On the Saturdfy after the royal family’s arrival, Anne of 
Austria proceeded, with tne young king, to hear mass at 
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^otre 'Dftme; but in passing through tho streets immense 
crowds flocked round the carriage, pnncipally composed of 
the people of the markets, who nad covered her with 
euch rank abuse upon former occasions, and had saluted 
the Due de Beaufort with such wild joy. They now, how¬ 
ever, pressed round the queen with more extravagant de¬ 
monstrations of attachment than they liad ever displayed to¬ 
wards that prince; they stopped the vehicle; they nearly 
dragged out the young King and the queen; they expressed 
their joy at seeing them again, their grief for having vilified 
and opposed them, and mingled together such cries and tears, 
and transports of delight, that the queen and those who were 
with her were unwilling to attribute l^e change which they 
beheld to anything less than a miracle. They then followed 
her in troops to the church; and so great was the commo¬ 
tion, that, notwithstanding the sacred solemnity of the place, 
Anne of Austria was obliged to cause the young king to be 
lifted up above the heads of the people, in order that all 
might see the monarch whom they had so lately driven from 
amongst them. « 

Mazarin followed the same course as the queen, and took 
opportunities of showing himself to the populace, passing 
through the streets with scarcely any attendants, and meet¬ 
ing everywhere a favourable reception from the people. The 
young king also, now arrived at his eleventh year, proceeded 
to the church of the Jesuits on the day of St. Louis, moimted 
on a splendid charger, accompanied both by Conde and Conti, 
and followed by a brilliant train of nobles. Eveiything, in 
^ort, was done by the court that a knowledge oi mankind 
could suggest^ to gain, or rather to preserve, tho good will of 
the Parisians. But tV.e parliament, finding its importance 
diminishing by tho popularity of the rojal family, soon showed 
its disposition to trouble the tranquillity of the court, and 
scarcely had tho king retumed to Paris when the disturbances 
existing in Provence and Guienne sqrved as a pretext for pro¬ 
posing apew the general assembly of the diflerent courts. 
Other seeds of dissension also existed, which seemed likely 
soon to spread out: *the union of Conde with his family was 
every day becoming mor^ and more strict, an^ that fiunily was 
still discontented. 

For that discontent there was some cause; as Mazarin, in 
order to obtain peace, had not scrupled* to make promises to 
all men, which were either difficulb or impossible to perform. 
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Amongst the rest, he had promised to the Duke of Longuoi 
TiUe possession of the Font-de-l* ** Arche, which would have 
given him the entire command of the Seine in its course 
through Normandy, and have placed that rich province com¬ 
pletely at the disposal of the governor, who already held 
therein a greater share of power than was compatible «rith 
the just authority of the crown. This, as well as many of his 
other promises, Mazarinnow endeavoured to evade, forgetting 
that lie might, by neglecting to fulfil such engagements, bring 
on a more disastrous state than even that from which he had 
extricated himself by undertaking them. 

Oonde stormed and threatened upon the subject of the 
Pont-de-l’Arche, in %gard to which he had in s»me degree 
become security to the Duke of Longueville; but Mazarin 
evaded and temporised, and argued and procrastinated, till at 
length the prince threw himself openly into the arms of the 
Fronde, and notified to Mazarin that he must thenceforth 
look upon him as an enemy. For some time Mazarin viewed 
his discontent with indifference, as he^knew that no one was 
more hated by the Frpndeurs than Coude; and the overtures 
made to the court by the Duchesses of Chevreuse and Mont- 
bazon induced him to believe that a schism might take place 
in the opposing fiiction, in consequence of the prince having 
joined it. He imagined, it w ould^ appear, that a part 'of the 
Fronde would come over to the court, while the part that r^ 
mained with Conde would never be sincerely attaclicd to him, 
and that thus the division of his enemies might produce his 
own security. The tone assumed by the prince, however, and 
the number of yoimg, talented, and daring men who ranged 
themselves around him, soon awakened the feart^of the minis¬ 
ter, and, after various negotiations, the Poiit-de-l’Arche was 
given up to the Duke df Longueville, and a temporary recon- 
ediation wns effected between Conde and Mazarin, by the in¬ 
tervention of the Duke of Orleans#* 


* There is scarcely one act of any of the parties during the whole course of the 
fVonde, of which there are not accounts by eye-witnesses diamctricallj^opposed to 
each other. It would require too much space to en^r into discussions in this 
htmlc as to my reasons for adopting those authorities which 1 have adopted, and 
rejecting those I have tejected; but as there are many persons who may see ac¬ 
counts opposite to thole which 1 have received, trithout knowing how strongly 
they are contradicted by others, I give the following extracts, to snow how com¬ 
pletely authorities are at variance upon every point. The folli^win^ passages from 
the Duchess dc Nemours ant^ Madame de Mottevillc, strange as it may appear, 
refer precisely to the same transaction: 

** Le cardi^ se voyant presque seiil de son parti, hal de tout le royaume, et 
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Still, however, there were causes of dispute existing, some 
of mat importance, some regarding mere trifles, which were 
held in reamness as pretexts for the renewal of dissensions. 
The conduct of Anne of Austria herself was not always of 
the most conciliatory kind; and she lost no opportunity of 
mortifying the leaders of the Fronde, when she could do so 
without the appearance of intentional offence. A curious in* 
stance of the petty spite in which she indulged, to the detri¬ 
ment of her own interests, took place very soon after the re¬ 
turn of the royal family. 

On the 5th of September, 1649, Louis XIV. completed his 
eleventh ^rear; and the city of Paris gave a grand oall upon 
the occasiofL at the Hotel de Villc, when the king, and ^ 
the principal members of the royal family and the court were 
present. The orders of the queen were received in regard 
to all the arrangements, and every person of distinction was 
invited by her command, except the Duchess de Longueville. 
That princess, influenced by discontent, it is supposed, at the 
reception of the royal family in Paris, had remained at Chan¬ 
tilly, on the pretence of drinking some piiueral waters in the 
neighbourhood. The queen seized the same pretext not to 
invite her, replying to those who pressed her to do so, that 

prtfvoyant bien qu’il dtait ]^crda s’il ne s’accommodait avec M. le Prince, com¬ 
ment d, entrer en n^gociation. 

** Madame do Longueville, qui lialssait mortellement la Fronde depnis la guerre 
de Paris, s'entremit avee plaisir do cet accoininodement, et on prdtend mSme que 
Marsillac en eul de I’argent. Lo Due de Uohan-Cfaabot I’acheva, ct les conditions 
fnrent quo Ton donnerait le Poiit-de-l’Arclie ik M. de Longueville; que Ton 
rompraitlemariage de la ni^o da Cardinal av^ M. de Mercosur^que celle-14 non 
pins que toutes les autres nieces ne so marieraient point sans leiconsentement de 
M. le Prince: que I’amirautd demeurerait encore vacante; que I'on ne donnerait 
anenno charge, auean gouvemcment, niaucun bendfice considerable sans sa par- 
tidpation, et qu’on no ferait pqrnt commander d’armes it personne, qu'il n'en ap> 
pronv&t le chmx, jusqu’aux raoindres officiers. Onalit deux doubles de oe tiaiU^ 
qni fib-ent sign&i de la Reine, de M. le Prince, et de M. le Cardinal; dont Tun 
rat donnd k M. le Prince, et I’autre demeura k M. le Cardinal.'*— Mhn, de Ne» 
mown. c 

** Mlbnsieur le Prince rdpondit a cet ambassadeur, qu'il le priait d'aller tronver 
Monsieur le Cardinal, pour lui dire qn'il ne vonVplus §tre sod ami; qu'il se tient 
offensd de c^ qu’il manque de parole, et qu’il n’est pas r&olu de la souffrir; qn'i* 
ne le verra ^am^is que dans le Conseil; et qu’au lieu de la protection qu’il lui 
avail donnd jusques alors, iLse ddclarait son ennemi capital. Snr cette raponse. 
Is Cardinal manda a Monsieur le Prince, que cela dtait uieu^trauge, qn'il se lais- 
s&t mnverner par Madame sa sqmr et par le Prince de Con(i ron firbre, aprte ce 
qua lui-ihSme lui avail dit de I’nn et de I’autre; et qne mur Ini, il serait toryonrs 
■on servitenr. Cette harangue d^plut & Monsieur le Prince; il ne voulnt pan 

S n'on pfit croire de Itli qn'il se laiss&t gonvemer: mais ellefutagrdable h Madime 
e I^gaeville; ce fat nne marque certune et publiqno tta ponvoir qa’sUBtconw 
aMii9ait d'avoir sor Monsieur lo Prince.”—ifA&sme de MotUmUe, 
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she would not withdraw her from the pursuit of health; but 
at length the Prince de Cond^ himself demanded that she 
should receive a summons; and his support was of too much 
consequence, and the bonds which atta<med him to the court 
too slight, for the queen to trifle with his request. 

To the surprise and dissatisfaction of most persons, how¬ 
ever, Anne of Austria commanded that the ball should tahe 
place by daylight; acknowledging, in her own immediate 
circle, that it was in order to mortify the ladies attached to 
the Pronde, the principal part of whom employed methods of 
increasing their beauty and heightening their complexion, to 
which the searching eye of day was very inimical. Human 
malice, of course, took care that the queen’s mqtivo should 
be communicated tc^all the circles of Paris ; and as vanity 
is not only a much more pugnacious passion, but a much 
more pertinacious adversary than any other, the words of 
Anne of Austria rendered many opponents irreconcilable, who 
might otherwise have been gained to her cause. 

The family of the Prince de Condo was amongst the num¬ 
ber, and day by day that prince became more strongly at¬ 
tached to the faction*which opposed the court. Peeling his 
own importance, determined to rule, quick, impetuous, and 
harsh in his manners, ho took a pleasure in insulting the 
minister and embarrassing the queen. Satisfied in r^ard to 
the Pont-de-rjS.rche, and having at Compiegne signified to 
the minister that he would no further oppose the marriage of 
the Due de Mercenur with Mademoiselle Mancini, it was diffi¬ 


cult for him to find any pretext for again quarrelling with the 
minister. Nevertheless, he urged anew his pretensions to 
the office of nigh-admiral ;* and, though he did not formally 

* Annuetil hns eiven a wrong view of this matter altogether: he states the 
Prince of Condi's claim upon the admiralty at thA period as if it had never been 
made before, and declares thit the queen had taken that office upon herself on 
the death of the Due de Br^z^, in order to keep it from the family of Venadme 
which had possessed it in former years, and to wliom she was inimical. I have 
shown before, however, on the authority of ^persons attached to the Prince de 
Gond^ himself, that he bad applied for it immediately on the death of the Dae de 
Br^zd, and that it was to keep it*from him that the queen took it upon herself— 
not to keep it from the hotrse of Venddme, which had not the slightest claim upon 
it whatever, having h^en long deprived of it, and having no prospect of obtaimne 
it. ^ My own opinion is, that the far-seeing minister hif& even at that early perio£ 
projects the marriago»bctween his niece and the Due de Mereoeur, and destined 
the office of high-adi*iiral to be the price of thsft alliance; but that in order to 
keep it from Cond^, to be used for such purposes at an after period, ho caused 
the queen to assume it herself, not daring to give it to anottj^r while the claims 
of that celebrated general were strong upon it. In this view I am fully borne out 
by BussV, and various other*conteii\poraries; but, at all events, the statement of 
Anquetil is equally wrong, as it was Condd.who demanded the office on ths death 
of the Duo de fir&d, and not thehousfof Venddme. 
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declare that his opposition to the marriage was fdso renewed, 
ho. went so for as to declare that anything which broke it off 
would give him the greatest satisfaction. His ideas of hia 
own value became so great, that a thousand wild and extra¬ 
vagant schemes seem to liave entered into his head: and it 
would appear that, at one time, he entertained the purpose of 
raising an army of adventurers, and attempting, on his own 
account, the conquest of Franche Comte, which lay in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his government of Burgundy. ' 

Having been turned from that object by the arts of Ma- 
sarin, he fixed his eyes upon the principality of Moiitbcliard, 
which belonged at that time to a prince of tlic house of Wur- 
tomberg, wljo was desirous of selling and demanded that 
it should be bought for him. Mazarin,^who had first called 
his attenton to it in order to divert his mind from more 
dangerous schemes, employed llorvart, tiic financier, to nego¬ 
tiate the purchase; but at the same tin^o he gave him secret 
directions cither to retard the whole business as much as 
possible, or to cause it to fail altogether. It would seem, 
ttom the account of Be Kety., that ll(jr\\art betrayed the 
secret of his instructions to the ])rince,* and that Condd was 
naturally Irritated at the perfidy of tlie minister. 

Thus, at the end of a few we(‘ks, Mazarin, though restored 
to Parii, saw himself threatened by three different parties: 
the first of which w'as that t)f the parliament, which had for 
a pretence tlie complaints of the ])rovincial parliaments of 
Prbvenco and Guieunc; the second -was that of the old 
Fronde, headed by Do Ketz and Beaufort; and third was 
the party of Conde, which w as composed of a number of bold, 
high-spirited, arrogant, and sw aggering young men, who gave 
themselves aii air of f?ominanding cverytliing, and conse- 
Quently obtained a name w hich has couie down to the present 
aay,1ihoug]i applied in a very different sense. It was that of 
the petit8 mcAtres^ by w liicli designation w e shall distinguish 
thenf throughout. 

The safety of tho minister consisted in the number of 
parties that opposed him, and m inherent causes of dissension 
Dotweon them, w’hiclw'xisted in all. In regard to the Fronde, 
it was scpjirated from tho great body of the parliament by 
th^ violence of its purpose's, the aangcr of its designs, 
and the individual sclfisliueas of its members. The parlia¬ 
ment, like a lion that had tasted blqpd, .Jiad, by tne en- 
loymont of popularity and authority, acquired a longing 
thirst for deeper draughts thereof; but it h^ learned during 
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the time of the siege that the Fronde used it as an engine, 
and its ])urpo8e was to rule, rather than to be ruled. The 
chief of the petiU tntdtres did not forget that he was a prince 
of the house of Bourbon, and he neither desired to shake the 
stability of the thiono on which his family were seated, nor 
dimiiiirth tlie authority of a crown which very probable 
chances might cause to fall upon his own head. 'With the par- 
lianinit lie liad ties of interest in some respects, while he had 
causes of ilisseiision in others. Thus, while he supported 
strongly the ])arliament and people of Ouienne against their* 
gov(‘nif)r, the Duke of Epernon, he espoused with the same 
iiri' mid vehemence tlie cause of the Count Alais against the 
parliament and people of Provence. The overbearing impe- 
tuo.sitv and domindi3ring spirit of hia whole part^, too, rendered 
it always rt‘ady to throw down the gauntlet to any of the 
other 1‘aetions; while the interests of the prince, as a mem¬ 
ber of the royal family, made him scrupulous in attacking the 
governiiuMit, though he did not hesitate to harass and annoy 
Il)(3 minister. 

Such was in some degree the state of parties in Paris to¬ 
wards the close of* 1041 ) ; and so long as they could be kept 
nearly equally balanced, Mu/arin saw' that he could retain in 
his ow 11 hands the poiver which they all sought to snatch 
from him. The insoltuice, however, and outrageous vehe¬ 
mence of Coiide overcame even, the placable disposition of the 
cardinal. The prince made that iiiiuistiT his laughing«8toek; 
he. held him up to the ridicule of the Parisians, and he did 
not even scruple to insult him in person, charging him with 
cowardice,* falsehood, and perfidy. On one occasion, W'hen 
Mazarin had been dilating somewhat too largely on some 
military transactions, Conde left him in fits t)f laughter w ith 
the words, “Adieu, Mars :** and alfout the same time he pub¬ 
licly addressed a letter to him, “ A1 illustrissimo Signor Fa- 
quiiio.” All this, of course, irritated the mind of the cardinal 
to a great degree, but all the wisest and most prudent mem* 
bers of the govemmetit felt themselves personally offended 
also by the rude and violent demeanour of the faction of 
*fiaUr€s» The court thus alienated, Conde proceeded in the 
same reckless spirit to offend the whole of the high nobility 
of the realm, mhout a trifling poirrf: of etiquette concerning 
the stools given to certain ladies in the circle of the queen 
He determined to procure for the wife of tile Prince de Mar- 
silloc the privilege of baling one of these seats at the court 
TOL. I. . V 
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a number of the other nobility asserted that their elaima 
were equal, and demanded the same honour. Conde, how¬ 
ever, opposed them, and, in consequence, made himself a 
crowd of enemies. 

The nobles who bad any claim called together the rest of 
the nobility in general assembly, to oppose the pretensions 
of the Prince de Marsillac; and this assembly called in again 
the clergy and deputies from the sovereign courts, to prevent 
the innovation which was attempted. Daily the number of 
* those who attended the meetings increased, and it soon be¬ 
came perceptible, both to the qneen and her minister, that if 
tliey did not put a stop to such proceedings, the statcs-general 
of tho kingdom would bo in fact assembled before the govern¬ 
ment was aware or willing that such a nnieting should take 
place. Anne of Austria, tliercforo, though very willing to see 
Condo and the nobility in opposition to each other, com¬ 
manded the clergy not to obey the call of tho nobles. The 
clergy abstained; Conde w'as obliged to withdraw his de¬ 
mands, Jind tho matter was thus terminated, leaving the 
prince embroiled with a number of theiioblos, amongst whom 
were many partisans of the old Fronde itself. 

Witli that faction, however, th<* petUs mattres had esta¬ 
blished other causes of enmity. Condo in his first quarrels 
wdth Maz^i'in had, as w'e have seen, shown a disposition to 
throw himself into tho arms of the Fronde, and De Ketz with 
his friends had hurried on eagerly to propose a general in¬ 
corporation of the two parti(*s, which could then have dic¬ 
tated what terms they plejised to tho queen and hef minister. 
Ill the eagerness of the moment, and uiuU'r the presumption 
that Conde was irretrievably severed from the court, De Ketz 
had suffered the'extent of his views to be too plainly visible 
to the prince. He had ])roposod changeij. in the government 
which alarmed Conde for the stability of the royal authority; 
and had so distinctly pointc'd to the result of a civil war, that 
Cond4, Replying, he was not one to act the part of tho famous 
Balnfn^, Duke of Gtiiise, had hastened with the greater rapid¬ 
ity to concWido that reconciliation with the court of w'hich w'e 
have spoken before. lie expn'ssed his thanks to Dc Ketz, 
however, for his good wishes, and Do Ketz affected to regard 
him as before; but there Ciin be no doubt that the coadjutor 
never forgot or forgave the rejection of his advances. The 
oiimityof the two‘factions, however, was yet to be developed 
by a transaction, in the course of which were displayed in an 
axtraordinaiy manner the advantages that Mazarin derived 
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throughout the civil war from his superior subtilty, which 
constantly frustrated De Hetz’s superior daring, aud turned 
the arms of the coadjutor against himself. 

The manoeuvres of Mazarin for the return of Emery had at 
length proved successful, and he had been called back to the 
post of superintendent of finance, preparing the way for his 
own return by tfie distribution of large sums amongst the 
people, so judiciously managed as to change general odium 
into a very fair share of popularity. To counteract this, the 
leaders of the Proude, whose enmity towards the super¬ 
intendent still existed, took every measure in their power, and 
Emeiy' himself soon gave them an opportunity pf stirring up 
a great body of tht* people against him, by appropriating to 
the exigeneies of government afund w'hich had been destined 
to discharge the rentes of tlic Hotel de Villc. The holders of 
these rentes were thus left unpaid; and finding that the 
shoriflTs and the ^rivot des marchands did not espouse their 
interests, in opposition to the court, with that degree of zeal 
and fidelity which they expected, they held general assemblies 
of their own body,*and chose spidics irom amongst them¬ 
selves, in order to support their claims and defend their rights. 

Amongst these syjidies W'as a famous partisan of the l^^i’oiide, 
and counsellor of the Chatelet, tlic well-known Guy Jcly, who. 
in addition to his other Qualities and capacities, was one of the 
most daring and impuaeiit intriguers of the day. The as¬ 
sembly of the rent-holders of the Hotel de Ville, however, diil 
not please the parliament any jnore than it pleased tlie court. 
It was indoM illegal, iis they formed no corporate body; and 
the choice of their sjTidics was also an unlaw ful^act. TIio par¬ 
liament consequently interfered, and the various clminbtTs 
separately gave doerec;^? both against flie meetings, and against 
the election of oflieers by an unrecognised body. De'lietz 
and his faction, however, tricul to iurii the very proc('cdings of 
the parliament for the 8U])pri‘ssioii of acts cncouragccl and 
directed by the Proiide,*to the unexpected result of uniting 
the parliament and the Fronde once more. They'thendbre 
urged on the parliament towards a general assembly of the 
chambers, well knowing that the majority of the J^'roride in 
the lower chambers was sufficient to*ovcr]>ower the friends of 
tranquillity in the upper courts. The syndics, who were priii- 
cipuUy lawyers, were taught to asstTt ‘that tlieir office could 
not he attacked by any of Ahe chambers separately, and that 
to deprive them of it required^ general asseiiibly of the whole. 
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Some of the chambers supported their pretensions, and it re¬ 
quired all the skill and vigour of the chief president to stein 
tno torrent, which would certainly have borne him away with 
it in the end; but, in the mean while, both the court and the 
syndics proceeded to unwise acts. 

Mazarin, with the parliament on his side, prepared to arrest 
the refractory syndics; and Joly imagined and executed, under 
the direction of De Betz, one of the most impudent imposi¬ 
tions on record. De Betz affects to deny any share in a 
transaction which proved as unsuccessful as it was disgraceful; 
but his own account, compared w'ith that of Joly, leaves no 
doubt of his participation. In order to force the chambers to 
assemble, it was detennined to enact a fafse attempt upon the 
life of one of tlie syndics, and Joly offered himself for the 
object. A gentleman of the name of Estuinville, attached to 
the House of Hoirmoutier, w'as fixed upon as one of the actors, 
on account of his skill in pistol-shooting; and everything 
having been arranged on the night prc‘ceding the appointed 
day, the pourpoint of Joly was placed upon a log ol wood 
Estainvillo took aim at it, and hit it, 'v(ounding the passive 
garment in the arm. Exactly underneath the spot where the 
ball had pierced his pouri)oint, Joly effected a wound in his 
flesh with the flint of a pistol. 

On the following morning, at half past seven, the carriage of 
Joly was seen rolling slowly down the Bue des Bernardins, 
while Estainvillo watched its approach, with a pistol in his 
hand and a horse saddled near. The moment Joly saw him, 
he slipped dowm into the bottom of his carriage; Estainvillo 
fired with a s;ire aim, and pierced the vehicle exactly where 
the syndic should havp been sitting. Though all July’s 
lackeys had been purposely sent away, the people ran up at 
the report. Estamville mounted and galloped ofi‘; but his 
horse fell in passing ovei; the slippery stones, and he was 
nearfy taken. He contrived, however, to reach the Hotel de 
Noirmoutier, where he concealed hifusclf during the day, and 
at night seqt back the horse to the Marquis de Eosseuse, who 
liad lent it, and w'ho now brutally caused it to bo poisoned lest 
it should be recognised. 

The balls fired at Joly’s carriage, as fortuhe would have it, 
wore picked up by the advocate-general Bignon; and Joly 
having been curried m haste to an ignorapt surgeon in the 
neighbourhood, exposed the incivion m his arm, which was 
treated os a real wound,^ and the seal of medical ignorance 
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was thus put upon the imposture. The news of what had 
happened spread through the town; the people, the rent- 
hol( iers, and the parliament took fire. The ciy became 
general, that Mazarin and the court had attempted to ossas* 
sinate one of the syndics, and every art was employed by the 
Fronde to draw the greatest possible advantage from the farce 
which had just been performed. Information was immediately 
laid before the parliament of the act that was alleged to have 
been committed; great agitation manifested itself in that body, 
.the chamhre des enquetes proceeded at once to the grand cham¬ 
ber, and everything was going on as the lenders of the Fronde 
could have desired, when cither the over-zeal of a foolish friend, 
or the contrivance wf an artful enemy, produced another act 
in the comedy, which left nothing but ridicule for the result. 

The Marquis de la Boulaic', who had ser\'ed the parliament 
faithfully during the siege, either imagined that he could push 
the affair of Joly into an absolute revolt, or was induced by 
the court to create a tumult in order to throw discri'dit on the 
whole affair. In the midst of tlie proceedings which were 
taking place in the»parliament, he rushed into the great hall, 
and endeavoured to exente, not only the peo])l(?, but even tlui 
courts themselves to take arms, declaring that tlu^ attack upon 
Joly was but the commcnceiiKnit of a general massacr«‘, and 
that the next victims would be .the coadjutor ajul trte Due de 
Beaufort. 

It was the ftivourite maxim of a great and extraordinary 
man, that from the sublime to the ridiculous there is but a 
step. De •Betz immediately perceived that the step had bei'ii 
taken, and hb proceeded to do all that he could to counteract the 
ill effects of lia Boulaio’s proceedings. The«old water, ho>v- 
ever, which the lenders of the Froifde were obliged to throw 
upon the too fierce flkine that some of their party had qxcited, 
served, of course, to extinguish in a great degree the fire which 
they themselves had kindled. The chief ])re8ident aiid^ great 
many other members sCipm to have suspected the truth at once: 
the proceedings of the chambers, instead of fierce^nd tumul¬ 
tuous movements in favour of the syndics, wers carried on in 
the spirit of ca\m invc'stigation; the })arliament showed itself 
a court of law, and not a po])ulaa assembly; and while the 
whole plot was thus in train for being ('xposed, the prtvut des 
marchands proceeded to assure the queen of the attachment 
and fidelity of •thc^eity.^ Frustrated in tlie first effect, the 
views of the Frondeurs were still more completely obscured by 
the further moven\ents of La BouWie, who, gathering together 
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u body of horsemon, paraded the streets, creating agitation 
and confusion; and ere night, by the co-operation of drunken 
butchers and carters, he contrived to cause a sedition in the 
Place Dauphine and on the Pont J^Teuf, of which Mazarin skil¬ 
fully took advantage. 

While the cavaliers of La Boulaie still continued to occupy 
the Place Dauphine, Mazarin applied himself to persuade the 
Prince de Conde, who was :it that moment at the palace, that 
a design had been formed against his life. Tlie prince accom¬ 
panied the queen to h(*.Tr muss in the afternoon; but after his 
return, and immediately on quitting the council, an equerry 
came to him in haste from tiis inteudnni Perault, to inform 
him that one of the citizens had givem intimation of a plot to 
assassinate him. The equerry, who had come in one of the 
prince’s carriages, had been fired at in the Place Dauphine,* 
and the news of the conspiracy against Conde spread like light¬ 
ning tlirough the whole court. The queen entreated him in an 
earnest manner not to attempt to return to his own house; 
Mazarin besought him in the most moving terms not to expose 
a life so valuable to the state in a situation* of unnecessary dan¬ 
ger; andCond6, after persisting for some time in his design to 
go and investigate the affair himself, at huigth permitted a car¬ 
riage to be sent across the Pont Nenf, with servants habited 
in his livHries. Several other vchicli*s followed, and on their 
arrival at tho place where the mob was assembled, the car¬ 
riages wore not only attacked, hiii in the confusion one of the 
lackeys was killed Dy a pistol-shot. 

In tho midst of the tumult which followed, a thousand ru¬ 
mours of course arose, which have so troubled tl'u? stream of 
truth in regard<to this affair, that it is impossible to sec with 
any distinctness what redly took ])lacc; but it w'ould appear, 
tVora the confession of «Toly himself, thaV it was in reality the 
Marquis de la Boiilaio who attacked the carriage of the Prince 
do OoQdd, fully believing th:rj he was actually in it. Joly dis¬ 
tinctly says, “K the prince had bceivthercin, it is certain he 
would havf run a very great risk.” 

Whether La Boulaic was or was not instigated by the court 
for the purpose of turning the tables upon the Fronde, the act 
was attributable to him, r nd he was known ta be attached to 
the Due de Beaufort and De lietz. Some persons even 
declared that they had seen him fire the pistol by which the 
servant was either killed or wouiuled, and tiiat immediately 
afterwards, he fled at full speed, taking refuge in the hotel of 

* Mudenie de iifotteviUe. 
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the Due de Beaufort, At all events, Condo became fidly 
convinced that a design had been formed to assassinate him by 
the leaders of the Fronde: a groat part of the court believed 
such to be the case; the accusation spread from house to house, 
and from person to person; the inferior agents of the Fronde 
themselves, knowing of how much their leaders were capable, 
gave credit to the story also; and in four-and-twenty hours De 
Ketz and the Due de Beaufort saw themselves avoided by 
every one but their most intimate connexions, who, trembling^ 
for their lives, besought them to seek safety in flight. The 
eourt took care to encourage such fears and such purposes, as 
nothing was wanting to the success of JMazarin’s schemes but 
the evasion of the ♦w'o popular demagogues. * 

The Duchess de Montbazon, tcrrilied both for herself and 
for the Due do Beaufort, her avowed lover, proposed to the co¬ 
adjutor to take refuge in Peronne, and to carry with him his 
mistress, Mademoiselle de Chevreuso. The exhibition of a de¬ 


magogue archbishop-coadjutor of Paris in such a situation, 
runnijig away with his mistress to Peronne, in order to avoid 
being tried tor attemptiiig to assassinate a prince of tbc blood 
royal, would certainly have been as (‘difying as Mazarin could 
have wished; hut Do Betz was a great deal too wise to put 
himself in such a condition, .nlthough it is not to he|;oncealed 
that the position in wliicli he act ually stood was extremely dan¬ 
gerous. He took, however, the' V(*ry best means to pluck out 
the heart of the peril hy exposing himself to it without flinch¬ 


ing. lie went at omn", atteiuled by a single servant, to tlio 
hotel of thi? Pi*incc de Comle, to h(*scech him to do him justice, 
and to beli(*Ve that ho was incapable of the crime of which he 
was accused. Comic treated him coldly, aiifl haugliiily laid 
his fornnd complaint befoni the parl^alnent; and, w'hile Alaza- 
rin, d(‘light(‘d to see* him comniittod with the leadersof the 


Fronde, procured him witness(‘s, and the chief presi(l(*nt IMole, 
in hopes of withdrawing tlie attention of the agitalofs from 


the proceedings of the government, prepared to give the accu¬ 
sation every attention, and to conduct the investigations with 
all those forms and eeremonics whicli >YOuld sprtjad tliem over 
a long s])aeo of .time, Conde pursued his charges against De 


Betz and tlie Due de Beaufort with much unnecessary ostenta 


tation, joined to his usual impetuous vehemence, lie never 
went to the palace of the parliament without being accom¬ 
panied by from five hundred to a thousand officers and gentle¬ 
men; he insulted the leaders,of the Fronde by look and word^ 
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whenever he met them; and he affected to believe that the 
greatest precautions were necessary to defend his life from 
the dagger of the assassin. 

In the mean while, however, public opinion began to change 
towards De Ketz and the Due de Beaufort. The real parti¬ 
culars of the attack upon Joly were suffered to transpire, 
probably with the connivance of the leaders of the Fronde 
themselves; for in thus drawing down a certain degree of 
"ridicule upon their own plot, they excited a suspicion that 
the alleged attack upon the Prince de Conde was nothing 
but a counterplot, and covered over the stern features which 
the affair had^ at first assumed with the grinning mask of 
ridicule. They gave to the story of J(Ay the title of La 
Joliade^ and the attack upon the Prince de Conde soon re¬ 
ceived the name of La Joliade renforcee. The disposition to 
jest thus excited, burst forth with shouts of laughter as soon 
as the names of the witnesses w'ho were to appear against 
De Ketz and Beaufort were made known. Canto, Pichon, 
Ija Comete, Macassar, Gorgibiis, provoked the risibility of the 
people of Paris, and rendered the opiniofi general that the 
whole business was of the manufacture of Mazann. 

Laughter, however, gave way to indignation, when it was 
found tlijt the witnesses brought forward against the arch¬ 
bishop-coadjutor of Paris and tlie grandson of Henry IV. 
were forgers, pickpockets, and swindlers; that some had been 
condemned to b(? hanged, that others had been more than 
once tried for robbery, and that all of them luul been employed 
as spies by the government, and furnished with* letters of 
licence not only to frequent the meetings of the ront-holders, 
but to use whatever means they thought fit to excite them to 
sedition and illegal acts, without being tljcmselvcs responsible 
for th^ir owni part therein. 

No sooner did De Itetz find the turn which public favour 
had taiken, than he seized ilc to brave the Prince de Conde. 
He brought up a number of tlie discontented jiobility from 
the eounti^, he gatliered round him all who were attached to 
the Fronde in Paris, .and speedily presented himself in the 
halls of the parliamjmt with an escort as brilliant and almost 
ns numerous as that which accompanied the victor of Kocroi 
and Nordlingtni. 

The meeting oT two ^nch hostile parties in the very sanc¬ 
tuary of justice was likely not onlyito olfetriifct the execittion 
of the law, but to deluge thosQ very halls with blood, and 
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render Paris the scene of a general massacre. Every moment 
some vehemence or recrimination took place Between Conde 
and De Eetz: the prince demanded that the coadjutor and 
the Due de Beaufort should not be permitted to sit in that 
body which was to judge them; and De Betz boldly replied, 
that if they were to descend from their places, Conde should 
descend also as their accuser. The leaders of the Fronde 
even forced the first president to quit his chair, alleging tliat 
he had always sboAvn himself inimical to them. Mold denied 
the accusation; but the parliament entertained it so far as to 
deliberate upon it, and during that time he was obliged to 
abandon the seat he had filled so nobly, quitting it w'ith tears, 
which neither dangA* nor sorrow had ever caused to fall from 
his eyes before. Ho was immediately recalled, however, the 
chambers having di'cided that there was no ground for the 
charge of partiality, ami the trial proceeded. 

That trial, indeed, as far as juridical decision went, was 
a mere farce; the real business of the stage was enacted by 
the tw'O factions. 

Every one sougtit the Palais de Justice, armed with 
poniards; and even De Bi'tz himself appeared there, with the 
hilt of a dagger protruding from his pocket. It was first 
observed by his own parly, and the Due de Beaufort, pointing 
it out to the rest, exclaimed in ridicuh*, “ Lo! the bfeviarv of 
our archbishop.** All the otliers, however, were armed like¬ 
wise; each was ready to shed his neighbour’s blood, and a 
single rash word or act iniglit have been the signal for a 
general massacre. Such was the apparent course of public 
events; but underneath all this was concealed one of those 
sudden but total ehaiigi*s which witc peculiar to the epoch— 
one of the harlciiiiin^ricks of the Ffonde. 

In the first acts of the drama, the court had supported 
Conde in ])ursuiiig the destruction of the Froiideurs; and 
Mazarin, with keen jiolicy, instijfated the prince to every act 
that could widen the 4>reach between him and the faction. 
Whichever succeeded, tlie party that succumbed wias inimical 
to the minister; and in tlieir divisipns was* his strength. 
But the impetuosity and pride of Conde were about this 
period excited^ to such a degree by opposition and irritation, 
that it approached to frenzy, and, unable to overpower at 
once the leadeij of the Fronde, the vchemrtiee of his nature 
spent itself upon tliose who w’ere in reality supporting him. 
lie still scoffed at, and oxienly insulted Mazarin; he accused 
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the government of not giving him sincere assistance against 
the Fronde. He every day made enemies amongst the nobility 
by his overbearing conduct, and his rash, and often illegal 
acts; and at length tlie disgust and indignation of the whole 
court was roused to put a stop to a tyranny which could no 
longer be borne. 

.^ine of Austria long hesitated as to what she should do to 
deliver herself from the domination of a ituin whom she feared 
without loving; but at length an aggravated insult to herself, 
and the councils of a woman of a bold and daring character, 
removed her irresolution. The Duchess de Chevreuse had 
been absent from France during the greater part of that period 
in which Coiale had principally distinguiaihcd himself, and she 
did not share in the awe of tlm Ihirisiaiis towards him. She 
still kept up what De Jletz calls an incomprehensible union 
with the queen, notwithstanding all her intrigues; nor did 
she scruple to hold out to Anne of Austria a direct prospect 
of gaining the support of the Fronde itself in favour of her 
government, if that governinent would aid in avenging the 
Fronde upon the Prince de Conde. • 

Anne of Austria W'as unwilling to take a step which bor¬ 
dered upon ingratitude, although the late conduct of the 
prince might well be supjjosed to cancel the obligation of his 
lormer services. Neither could anything bo done against him 
without the consent of the Duke of Orlcaus; wlm, though 
jealous both of tlio power, the talents, and the pretensions of 
Conde, did not forget that the veins of that prince iverc filled 
with tl^e same blood as his own, and feared perhaps to set an 
example which at an after period might be used hgainst him¬ 
self. Two events, h()wev(;r, occurred about this time, the one 
of which tended, as we have said, to remove the iiTesolution 
of the .queen; and the other had no slight, though a remote 
effect upon the Duke of Orleans. Tlic latter event shows in 
a inostk extraordinary degree^, in all its features and in all its 
circiniistances, the utter absence of ,every conijideration of 
morality aijiongst the French nobility at that time; and os it 
is not only necessary to touch upon such a subject, but im¬ 
perative ou the historian to disjday the wrant pf moral feeling 
that then existed in its Imie light’ a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of doing so without inconvenieuce could not be found 
than in the story*of the young Due do Hichelieu’s marriage, 
the details of w’hich are not ottensivp, th(Aigh*tiiey fblly ilUis- 
trate the state of society in the yreneh capital. That voung 
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nobleman had been left under the tuition of his aunt, the 
Duchess of Aiguillon, niece of the Cardinal de Kichelieu, to 
whom had descended a considerable portion of her uncle's 
vigorous intellect and decision of character. In looking round 
for a suitable match for her nephew, she had fixed her eves 
upon the beaiitiful Mademoiselle de Chevreuse, who, in addi¬ 
tion to her personal charms and graces, was the heiress of very 
large estates. Slie was, it is true, notoriou.s]y and openly the 
mistress of the celebrated De fietz, archbishop-coadjutor of 
Paris; but such a temporary connexion formed no objec¬ 
tion whatsoever in the eyes of the matron aunt of the young 
duke. 

The Prince de Gbnde, liowevor, resolved nftt only that 
Richelieu should not bo attached to the Pronde by taking 
upon himself the honourable post of husband to the coadju¬ 
tor’s mistress, but that the citadel of Havre, which was in the 
hands of the young duke, should be transferred to himself, in 
order to streiigthcn his power in that quarter. A marriage 
was accordingly determined upon betw(*on him and Maihimo 
de Pouts, daughtcT 'jf the celebrjited Madame de Vigcaii, the 
intimate frieiul of Diudiess of Aiguillon. 

Ill face, Madame de Piiiits, who was the widow’ of a poor 
gculleinan of high rank, was by no means handsome ^ tliough 
her figure was extremely beautiful, and her manners graceful 
and eng.ngiiig. Tin’s combination of ({iialities had gained for 
her at the Parisian court the title of the “ vy/y and 

she employed her fascinations to such cittcet upon the young 
duke, that she found no difiicultv in carrying off his heart from 
Mademoiscllb do Cluwreiisc*. She w as, Madame de Alotteville 
tells us, by nature, Uhcralc dr, doHcrurs; and the Duchess of 
Aiguillon, though she p(‘ri*(‘ived thft growing attachment of 
her nephew for Madaftie de Pouts, and did not perhaps judge 
that it was quite of a ])latoiue kind, imagined that, according 
to the custom of the day, it was nt)t of a character to pievent 
his alliance with anyone else. 

Aladame de Fonts was united in strict friendshi|i with the 
Duchess of Longueville, and through her the inftucnee of the 
Prince de Coudeyi’as brought to bear upon tlie marriage. The 
whole businessiwas conducted with*great secrecy; the mar¬ 
riage took place in the country, without anyone at the court 
being informed of it. The Prince dejConuc* acted the part 
of father on thtf ocftasioi^ and no sooner had he seen the 
young duke united to his !(Ielen, than he despatched the 
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bridegroom with all speed to take possession of Havre, which 
his aunt had hitherto lield as his guardian. .No sooner did 
the queen and the Duchess of Aiguillon hear ot‘the marriage 
which bad taken place, than the first despatched nn officer to 
seize upon Havre?, and the latter a courier to command the 
governor she had placed therein to refuse an entrance to the 
young duke. Neither arrived in time; but De Bar, the officer 
despatched by the queen, obtained an interview with the Due 
de Kichelieu in the citadel, and persuaded liim to cast off his 
connexion with Conde, and instead of giving up the castle to 
that prince, or the Due de Longucvillc, to liold it himself for 
the queen. 

It would fippear that the price of thib concession w'as the 
recognition of his marriage by the court; for liis aunt threat¬ 
ened vehenumtly to annul the act, which, in consequence of 
his b»iing still a minor, was illegal. The animosity of the 
Ducht‘8s of Aiguillon, however, towards the Prince de Condo 
was excited to a degree inculpable of being appeased; and the 
haughty manner in wdiich he informed her that a marriage 
celebrated in his presence should never be annulled, only 
served to aggravate her I’escntment. 

An opportunity soon presented itself of taking vengeance 
upon Cpnde, which she did not fail to use. One of the maids 
of honour to the Duchess of.Orleans, named IVlademoiselle de 
Soyon, had captivated the heart of the inconstant duke, and 
hod proved not insensible to his affi'ction. ltc*pentance, how¬ 
ever, for having injured her royal mistress caused her for a 
time to retire into a convent of Carmelites, and* declare that 
she wmdd take the veil. The Abbe de la Kiv\ere, habitual 
favourite of tht* Duke of Orleans, ventured to display the sa- 
tisfai^tion that he felt at being delivered from a female rival; 
but the Duke of Orleans was in despair, and sought to bring 
back Mademoiselle do Soyoii to the Luxemburg by every 
mean« in his power. * 

The words in which ilie tale is related are si:yffieiently indi¬ 
cative of #he depravicy of tiie age. “ He employed the royal 
authority, tlRit of thp parliament, his own, and the counsels 
of all the friends of Slademoiselle de Soyon/’ we are told, to 
withdraw his mistress J't'min the convent of ihe^ Carmelites, and 
bring her hack to the same palace with his wife. The person 
who succeeded in this^delicate, decent, and moral enterprise, 
was the Duchess of Aiguillon; a^d thh inlhrior instrument 
which she employed in the pioqs task of persiuiding the un- 
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happy girl to return to her seducer, was her confessor, the 
Father L^on, a Carmelite monk, who found means, Madame 
de Motteville says, ** of quieting the conscience of the young 
lady, and bringing her back to the court, with the hope of 
soon becoming Lady of the Bedchamber to the Duchess of 
Orleans!** The gratitude of the Duke of Orleans towards 
the Duchess of Aiguillon was very great, and we shall soon 
see how she employed her influence to aid in the ruin of the 
Prince de Conde. That gallant and impetuous prince had in 
the mean time, however, added a new insult to those which 
he had already offered to the queen. 

Jerze,* of whom we have already had to speak, was foolish 
enough about this titne to fancy himself in love With Anne of 
Austria, and impudent enough to give himself the airs of a 
favoured lover. The queen endeavoured to correct him by 
mild means, but in vain; and his boldness increasing, she 
gave him so severe a reprimand in public, that the marquis 
retired in confusion and dismay. He found, however, a friend 
and protector in the Prince de Conde, who had the insolence 
to demand that tht? queen should receive him again to her 
presence, even on the very day when she had forbidden him 
for ever to present himself before her. 

Mazarin endeavoured to change the prince’s views, repre¬ 
senting to him that Jerze had ventured even to seifd a love- 
letter to the queen; and that after such insolence, no one 
could oblige the lowest woman in the world to receive the 
person who had committed it. The prince merely replied, as 
we are tolcf^was his custom, that nevertheless it must be so, 
for tlmt he willed it; and the Queen was in consequence 
obliged to 8upi)ort the presence of a man wh* had so grossly 
insulted her. ^ * 

All these acts drove Anne of Austria and Mazarin to take 
advantage of the hints which had been given them, that a 
union might be effected with thd Fronde. Madame de Che- 
vreusc was ^ent for, and, in a conversation with Mazarin, 
promised the co-operation of the coadjutor througji the influ¬ 
ence of her daughter, of whose intrigue with the prelate she 
made no secrcU The queen even wrote to him with her own 
hand, desiring'an interview; and De Betz having consented 

* The name is spelt, bj contemporaries, in every difTcr^iit sort of yay that it 
19 possible to concwve; sometirnoa Gers^, somAimcs .larsMy, sometimes Jarr^ 
sometimes Jerzai: but what wasstbc tru^ ortlioiEniiiliy of ijib name d<^s not muifa 
signify. 
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immediately, a private meeting took place between Anne of 
Austria and the coadjutor. The minister followed her to the 
conference, and gave positive promises of obtaining for De 
Ketz the nomination of France to the first vacant cardinal’s 
hat; and it was finally determined between them to arrest 
the Princes of Condo and Conti, and the T3uc de Longueville. 
Mazarin demanded, however, that the plan should bo con¬ 
cealed "from the Duede Beaufort; and to coinpousate for such 
want of confidence, it was arranged that on tlie marriage of 
his brother with the niece of Hlazariu, tlie reversion of the 
office of high-admiral should be positively si'cured to him on 
the death of his father the Duke of Veiidomc. 

Minor rewards were assigned to the ftther leaders of the 
Fronde, and the only difficulties tliat remained W(?re to gain 
the consiuit of the l)uke of Orh'ans, and to prevent a prince 
who had never been capable of ket'ping a secret in his life 
from imparting the dangerous one wliich A\as now of necessity 
to bo confided to him, to his faithless favourite the Abbe de la 
lliviere. The Duchess of Aigiiillon aecoinplished this difficult 
undertaking. The influeuco slu* had oht.tincd through Made¬ 
moiselle de Soyou was exerted to induce the duke to coincide 
in the vigorous measures about to be t‘inployed against the 


priuees; and he was easily led both to believe that La Kiviere 
had impeded the return of his mistress from the Carmelites, 
and to resent such conduct by witliholding from him the se¬ 
cret of the (pieen’s designs. 

All this having been secndly arranged, and the temporary 
union of the Fronde and tiu'court complete, a curious picture 
was offered by tlu> amalgamat ion of tlie most opposite ])arties, 
and the suddeimdiange of position in all tluj actors of the day. 
Those who had drawn iLe sword a few iiiontlis before mu¬ 
tually .to cut each otlier’s throats, went now hand-in-hand to 
destroy three men who had (‘ach at dilferenfc times acted the 
most dilferent parts*, and llfv»se who had been sw’orn friends 
and 8iii>porters were now bent upon mutual deslruetiou. 

The enterprise w'hicb the (pieen had undertaken was not 
without great diffuMilty. It w as absohitely necessary to arrest 
Conti and Longueville, as well as the prince, vi order to avoid 
a ruinous civil war; but 4:be three were seldtfin found toge¬ 
ther in any place wdiere they could he seized without rc'sist- 
ance. Warning had bepn given them that tluir eiieini(*s were 
busy; the Due do Longuevilh ke])1i at aVihoft distance from 
Paris, and when two were pr^sept at the council, the third 
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Was almost iiivanably absent. At . length, however, a cause 
was to come on for hearing* before the council, in which they 
all took an interest; and Mazurin secretly instigated the par¬ 
ties concerned to beseech the Due de Longueville to be pre¬ 
sent in the council-chamber. He promised to be so ; and as 
soon as his resolution was known, measures were taken for 
arresting all three. 

In the morning, the Prince dc Conde had nearly discovered 
the design by some of those accidents which so often beiniy 
state secrets. He visited the pjilace, conversed with Mazariii, 
and approached Lionne, one of the secretaries, who was at the 
very moment busily engaged in writing the necessarv orders 
for his arrest. The ^cretary shuifled the papers l^astily under 
the table cover, and replied to the prince’s questions with as un¬ 
embarrassed a countenance as he could assume. During the 
same interview, Mazarin, who in the midst of the most immi¬ 
nent dangers could not resist an Italia] l love of pleasantry, 
played off upon Conde one of those practical sarcasms of wliich 
his countrymen, but more especially the Vcnetijxns, are still so 
fond. Some days b<dbrv, after having taken measures to reuiove 
every chance of his eueiny La liiviere being raised to the con¬ 
clave, he had persmided the abbe that his elevation w as near, 
and had induced him to try different shades of searlet, to sec 
which would suit his complexion b(’st when raised to thc^dignity 
of cardinal. He now^ iidbrmed the Pruice de C<jnde tliat a pri¬ 
soner, a witness of great imj)ortanee to the trial of the Fron- 
dcurs, was likely to ho rc'scued in being brought into Paris; and 
ho persuaded the prince to sign an order w itli Ids own liarid for a 
body of gend^irnierie and liglit horse, to convey to Vinctmiies 
W'hatever prisoners should be plaeed under their charge. 

On the appointed (lay, tin* istli of January 1650, llicijiioeii 
affected to be indispos-'d, and went to bed, ordering herself to 
be called on the meeting of the eouneil. She was visited, 
however, during the morning, by her friend the Princess 
Dow'ager of Conde; and lier lioarib was torn by the kind and 
affectionate interest w hidli the niother of Conde displayed in 
regard to an illness which w^as assumed to cover j^he^proceed- 
iiigs against her own sons. A Ithough Aime of Austria j^layed 
her part stcadily^tind rc'solutely, she could not help Huifering 
a certain degree of emotion to appear, and the Princess de 
Conde went away with some suspicion of design being 

* Madnirip do MttttPvUIp Hint it w'n« the oaaw of one nobleman and the 
iiieiiioir of Artagiian of unotlivr; bu9 the remit was the same. 
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formed against her family; She communicated her doubts to 
Cond6, but they were not attended to; and he proceeded tc 
the council evidently without the slightest apprehension on 
his own part. 

After conversing for some time with the queen, who still 
remained in bed, and holding a conversation with the Abbd 
de la Bivierc, in the course of which the precautions that had 
been taken for the purpose of excluding the ordinary crowd 
of courtiers from the Palais Boyal luid nearly betrayed the de¬ 
signs of the court, Conde proceeded, with the Due de Lon- 
gueville and the Prince de Conti, who had arrived after him, 
to the gallery in which the councils were ordinarily held, and 
where all thqministcrs w'ere by this time assembled. The Duke 
of Orleans was absent, his timid nature not permitting him 
to writness the act which he approved: but the queen had or¬ 
dered herself to be summoned as soon as the other members 
of the council were ready, and a notification to that effect w'as 
immediately convoyed to her. Slie then instantly gave orders 
to Guitaut, the captain of the guard, and Coinminges his ne¬ 
phew, to arrest the Prince de Conde, with his brother and 
orother-in-law; and, taking the young king by the hand, she 
retired into her oratory to pray. 

Everything having bc(*n prepared beforehand, Guitaut en¬ 
tered the gallery, and approached the prince, iu w'hose opinion 
he stood high. Condo received him w'ith a smiling air, ima¬ 
gining that ho came to ask some favour at his hands; but 
Guitaut, addressing liim in a lowr voice, so as to he unheard 
by the rest of the party, informed him that he had an order 
to arrest him, with the Due de Longueville and^ie Prince de 
Conti. , 

“ IVIe! mo !** cried t^e prince, and immediately demanded 
eagerly to see the queen. Guitaut cofld not, of course, per¬ 
mit tiim to quit the gallery; but he carried a message &om 
the ^nce to tlie queen. *She refused, however, to see him, 
and Conde was forced to acquiesce. Escorted by a party of 
muskete^ra, he w'as led through 8evc*ral of the passages of the 
Palais lioya), proceeding ivith a bold demeanour, and all his 
usual presence of mind about h im. lie asked 0 uitaut to what 
prison he w'os to be conducted, adding, jocularly, that he hoped 
it w'as to some warm place: and seeing amongst the soldiers 
some of those wjio had served under him, he said, “ My friends, 
this is not the battle (^f Lens.” 

Though those words mig'it well be considered an exhorta- 
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tion to revolt, the aoldiery remained fuitliful to their duty. 
Passing, however, througn a small and somewhat obscure 
room, a momentary apprehension was brought across the mind 
of the prince by the sight of all the preparations which had 
been made for his arrest, and by the tortuous ways through 
which he was conducted to the spot where the carriage waited 
for him. The fate which had befidlen the Duke of Guise and 
his brother presented itself to his memory, and turning to 
Guitaut, he said, “ This resembles too much the States oi 
Blois.” 

“ Fear nothing, my lord,” replied Guitaut. “ I am not a 
man to undertake such deeds.” 

The Prince de Conti and the Due de Longiieville followed 
at some distance; the fonner displaying a degi*eo of quiet in¬ 
difference which could hardly have been expected from him; 
and the latter plunged into a state of depression and grief 
which was naturally to be looked for in his character. 

After having entered the carriage w'hich was destined to 
conduct them to Vincennes, and met the escort wdiich, under 
the express order of Conde himself, was to guard him to 
prison, nothing of any groat importance happened. The 
vehicle, indeed, upset, and Conde, apparently imagining that 
the accident had not occurred w ithout some design in his 
favour on the part of those who conducted him, made an effort 
to escape ;* but wdien he found that such w’as not the case, 
and that tliey exerted themselves to secure him, he acquiesced 
at once. In the prison itself no beds w ere found, and Conde, 
w'ith his relations, passed the night in playing at cards, and 
disputing about the truth of astrology as a science, with so 
much wit and playfulness, that Comminges, who remained to 
guard the princes, declared he had nev(*r passed more plea¬ 
sant moments than those he spent in Vincennes. 

The sensation produced in Paris by the arrest of the 
princes was, of course, very great. Boutteville, afterwards 
Marshal Duke of Luxemburg, galloped through the afreets, 
W'ith a small ^rain, crying out to the people that they had ar¬ 
rested Broussel, and some commotion took plac^ in conse¬ 
quence ; but it was soon calmed by De Betz and the Due de 
Beaufort, W'ho w«nt forth on foot and told the populace the 
truth. No sooner did the Parisiaiis hear that Conde was 
arrested, that he who had blockaded the city, and treated the 
rabble of the capital with unconeealed confempt, had be^n 

• 1C. de nUteviUe.. 
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doomed to imprisonment by the very court be had served, 
than the loudest acclamations rent the sky; and Paris blazed 
with bonfires during the whole night. 

Madame de Longueville was sent for by the queen; but, 
divining that it was the intention of the court to arrest her, 
she made her escape into Normandy. The Princess Dowser 
of Cond6, overwhelmed with grief and indignation, received 
an order to retire to one of her estates; and all the friends 
and adherents of the prince looked with apprehension for the 
next act of a government which had shown a degree of vigour 
that no one expected from it. The sincere grief of the queen, 
however, for the act of severity w'hich she had been already 
obliged to perform, the calm and hum\de tone of Mazariu, 
and the frank openness of conduct displayed by the whole 
court, reassured very soon all the inferior connexions of the 
house of Condo; and even Chavigni, who had attached him¬ 
self strongly to the prince, and was supposed to be acquainted 
with all his secret purposes, openly declared that Mazarin l ad 
acted wisely in arresting a man wlio, had ho been sufiered to 
go on, would have cfiectcd his destruction. 

Nevertheless, the relations of the imprisoned princes did 
not fail to raise the standard of revolt against the queen. 
Madame de Longueville, in Normandy, indeed, met with a 
reception by no means agreeable: the parliament of llouen 
insisted, in civil terms, uponlier quitting tliat town ; and the 
Due de Richelieu refused to receive her in Havre. 8hc then 
betook herself to Dieppe, where she endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to raise the country in belialf of her ln\sband; and 
in some degree was successful. The castle ofrDieppe was 
in her hands, .and the Pont-de-l*Arche, which commanded 
the course of the Seine,,was held by an officer of tlie Due de 
Longpeville. * 

On the other band, the Due de Rouillon fled under just 
appr^ensions of being arrested, and took refuge at Tureuiie; 
and 'Rurenne himself, who since the peace had attached himself 
strongly t^ the Prince deCoiide, castliihisclf into Stenay, which 
had been giv^n up to the prince by Mazarin. The Prince do 
Marsillac, after having aided Madame do Longueville to make 
her .escape from Paris, hastened to his own cSl^ates in Poitou; 
and in Burgundy, which province had been under the govern¬ 
ment of the P^ce de Cotidt% a number of that prince’s 
oAcers announced thMr determination, of Jiolding out the 
towns in which they comniai|ided, Gn behalf of Condo. 
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Against all these symptoms of insurrection ^lazarin took 
instant and vigorous measures. A letter was sent to the 
parliament, justifying the conduct of the court towards the 
princes; and as soon as it was known that Lhe Duchess of 
tiODgueville and the rest had fled with the purpose of taking 
arms, the king published a declaration which was duly verified 
by the parliament, commanding all the fugitives to return 
W’ithin fifteen days, on pain of being considered disturbers of 
the public peace* and guilty of high treason. The two Priu- 
cesses of Condo received an order to retire to Chantilly, with 
which the yming princess complied at once, while her mother- 
in-law laboured eagerly to eftect by mild means the liberation 
of her son, ^ ^ 

About the same lime, Mazarin led the court into Normandv 
at tlie head of a small body of troops. The Pont-de-l*Arche, 
and aln.ostalJ tlie other places wdiich w'cre held by officers of 
the Due de Jjongueville, surrendered with scarcely any resist¬ 
ance ro the royal forces; and the duchess, whose situation in 
Dn'ppc wa" anything but safe, took ship, and made her cscapt' 
to IJ> ”.and, wlu'iice she proceeded to Stenay and joined Tu- 
reniie. Prom Normandy, Mazariji led the royal family and 
force.i into Purgundy, where some slight resistance was offered 
by different towns, especially Bellegarde, into which several 
ct‘lehrated commanders luul throw'Ji themselves; but thi*ii- 
defence of that place was not equal to their rtiputation ; and 
the wl;oli> of Burgundy was very soon reduced to obedience. 
Tlir Prince do Cojule was then forniallv dismissed from th(‘ 
goveminent of that province, and the Due de Veiidome was 
nominated ta^fill the vacant post. 

After these exploits, which were made the j|post of by the 
court party, Mazarin returned triiiny^hant to Paris, and tin* 
moderation which he Imd at first displayed gave way to a cer¬ 
tain degree of presumption. That presumption, however, 
was not well founded; for although he had extinguished the 
flame of revolt iu Normandy and Burgundy, Stenay stiTl ad¬ 
hered to the party of the* priiices on the frontiers of Cham¬ 
pagne ; the Due de Bouillon was making head at Turenne; 
the Due de St. Simon declared openly Jfor them in Blaye; 
Marsillac was in^arms in Angoiimois and Poitou; nnd.beh^id 
him again, the discontented populkce and parliament of 
Bordeaux, already almost in a state of revolt, show'ed the 
seeds of rebellion ragidly sprouting up^ promised a fine 
harvest to the hands of th»nohl«, who ready to reap it 

\*27 
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immediat^. The first eflbrts of the rebels, however, in all 
parts of !Emnce, w'cre unsuccessful against the fortunes of 
the court. One of the earliest attempts was that of the 
Prince do Marsillac, who, by the death of his father, became, 
about that time. Due de Itochefoucault. Having gathered 
together a number of gentlemen, to tbe amount of about 
seven hundred, he hoped to obtain possession of Saumur, 
and to form in it the nucleus of the general insurrection 
which he proposed to raise throughout the province. But in 
this purpose ne was disappointed; for in the internal wars 
of France Mazarin took care to make use of what the famous 
Frederick the Great used to call his yellow hussars; and the 
minister thus obtained possession of 8aumur by a private 
treaty with the governor. ^ 

Disappointed in all his efforts in Angoumois, La Boche- 
foucault, well knowing the necessity of union under the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the party of the Prince dc Conde wus 
placed, proceeded to confer with the Due de Bouillon, and a 
plan was arranged between them, which, as we shall see, 
rendered that insurrection most formidable, w'hich, had it 
been opposed with the samo vigour Mhzaidn had displayed 
in Normandy and Burgundy, might have been more easily 
put down than even the resistance t)f those provinces. A 
number of other noblemen and gcntlcineii joined themselves 
to Bouillon and La Bochefbucaidt; and the civil war which 
ensued, and which troubled France for several years, now 
proceeded in two separate streams, from Ouienno on the 
one side, and fi’om Stenay on the other. These tw'o streams 
w'e shall proceed to consider apart, in order^'to avoid the 
chaotic confusion which the constant changes of all the par¬ 
tisans produc6^d during^this part of the wars of the Fronde. 

I 

CHAPTEB IX. 

Proceedings of the Insurgents—young Princess do Condd makes her Esetm 
frodi Coantilly—Proceeds to Bordeaux with Bouillon and Rochetbucault—Her 
Courage and Presence of Mind—Conduct of Mazarin—Treaty with Holland— 
Movcmeiys of Turenne—He advances towards Vincennes—Eftbrts to release 
tbe Prisonersi^Siege of Bordeaux—Death of Itichon and Canoles—Bordeaux 
capitulates—Proceedings in tbe North—Khetcl taken—Battle of Bhetel—Total 
Defeat of Turenne. „ 

In the meetings between the Dukes of Bouillon and Boche- 
f.)ucault, it bad been determined to take advantage of the 
discontent of the people of Quienne, to assemble as large a 
force from amongst the n&les sirho ivere attached to the 
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Prince de Cond6 as possible, to call the young princess, with 
her infant son, into the South, in order to put her at their 
head, and taking possession of the city of Bordeaux, to render 
it the capital of the insurgent districts. 

Gk)urville, who had faithfully served both Boch(>foucault 
and Cond4, was despatched in all haste to Chantilly, in order 
to confer with the princess dowager, and induce her to send 
her daughter-in-law to lead the malcontents in Guieumj. 
But the princess had been already applied to by a man at¬ 
tached strongly to Conde, the counsellor Lenet, W’ho besought 
her to send the young princess into Burgundy, in order to 
excite that province; to display greater vigour and determi¬ 
nation in the revolt ^hich it had commenced. d[Iis applica¬ 
tion, indeed, had not been successful, but Gourville found 
the princess still undecided as to what course she should 
pursue. 

Claire Clemence de Maille Br^VA', Princess of Conde, was 
at that time young, lively, graceful, and tliough not hand¬ 
some, interesting as well as engaging. She had never ob¬ 
tained her hushand*^ love, nor had she possessed any autho¬ 
rity or consideration in his family; for, married to the young 
prince against his inclinations under the iron rule of Kichc- 
lieu, she had brought to the haughty house of Conde nothing 
but the blood of a simple gentleman and the protection of 
the all-powerful minister. She now, however, showed her 
determination to exert herself vigorously in behalf of her 
husband; and in the elforts she made for that purpose, she 
acted with .greater Avisdom, prudence, and foresight than 
could have b^en expected from one so little experienced in 
the adairs of the world. Por some time no opportunity of 
action had presented itself; and it was not till the arrival 
of Leiiet, who hasten<9d from Burgundy to give his advice at 
Chantilly, that her character began to appear in its true 
light, • , 

At first the princess dowager carried on all the negotiations 
which took plsfce regarding the Prince de Conde, aii|J his wife 
took but little part therein; while loA’^e and amusement seemed 
to be the whole occupation of the small Court that she held at 
the palace of he/ husband. But thjs external semblance of 
tranquillity and dissipation was the best calculated to cover 
whatever designs w'cre formed at Chantilly; .and the court, 
which took care that J:he relations of Cbnde should be closely 
watched, w^as deceiA^ed, rfhd^ c|ntcnted itself simply witn 
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giving an order for Lenet to retire from Paris, well knowing 
his intriguing nature, and doubting tlic eifeets upon the calm 
household of the Princess de Conde. 

The endeavours of the princesses, for a time, were restricted 
to an attempt to divide the parties at the court, and break 
up the unnatural alliance which existed between Mazarin and 
the Prondc; but as soon as the invitation was received from 
Bouillon and Bochefoucault, the prospect of the revolt in 
Guienue w'aa so attractive, that it was determined immedi¬ 
ately to profit by it. The only difliculty was, how to effect 
the passage of the young princess across the country; but 
the journey, ncvert^leles8, was executed without risk, for, as 
Gourvillc hhnself observes, in those (j^iys things could be 
accomplished easily w'hich a very few years afterwards men 
w’ould not have believed to be possible. 

It had been determined in the secret councils of Chantilly, 
that the princess dowager should proceed to Paris, in order 
to present a petition to the parliament in regard to her chil¬ 
dren, w'hile her daughter-in-law eftectod her escape. But 
before these purposes w’ere execut<;d on either part, Mazarin, 
having gained some intimation that intrigues of a dangerous 
character were going on at Chantilly, caused some troops to 
advance in order to invest that place; and at the same time he 
despatched an officer of the name of Vouldy, w ith letters to 
the two x^rincesses, commanding them to retire into Berry, 
notifying also that Vouldy had received orders not to lose 
sight of them. 

In fact they were to consider themselves as^ honourable 
prisoners, and the command to retire to Berry ^yas judged by 
them rightly Ijp be merely a pri'tcxt for sending A^ouldy wdth 
them into the strong ^d^ee of Moiitrond, wdiich they held for 
the Prince de Conde, and upon which tSklazarin’was naturally 
anxious to seize. Information of this messenger’s approach, 
however, had preceded Ijjm, and Lenet had immediately 
adopted measures for deceiving him. 

The young princess, wdio was ill in hod, w as made to rise, 
and an i^nglish girl, one of her maids of honour, w^ho resem¬ 
bled her, w as ordered to take her xdace, w'ith directions to 
counterfeit her mistress. The gardener’s sol^, about the same 
age with the young Ifuke d’Enguien, was dressed in his 
clothes; and tlm dow’ager duchess, who was not sick at aU, 
went to bed and affected seW^re illness., , 

The young princess was ponceSiled by the curtains of her 
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mother-in-law’s bed when the messenger from the king was 
brought into the presence of the dowager princess, and lis¬ 
tened while the letters were read, the contents of which we 
have already detailed. The dowager princess found an excuse 
for not obeying at once the will or the government in the 
sickness with which she pretended to be afflicted. The mes¬ 
senger showed no opposition to her proposed delay, and was 
conducted firom her presence to that of the pretended Princess 
de Condo, where, with the windows half closed and the cur- ^ 
tains drawn, the young English girl performed the part 
assigned to her so well, that the officer of the king was com¬ 
pletely deceived, and was detained at Chantilly for more than 
seven days by th^ pretended iUness of the two princesses, 
thinking that he daily saw the mother, the wife, and the son 
of Conde long after the two latter had made their escape. 

A s soon as he had gone to bed on the night after his arrival, 
a consultation was held as to the means to be adopted for con¬ 
ducting the flight of the young princessand the Duke d’Enguien 
in security. 11 w^as at length determined that it should be done 
by means of a earryige, which had been prepared beforehand, 
and which w^as brought to a place appointed in the forest of 
Chantilly. Harness for four horses was sent out to the samf; 
place in an ordinar}*^ carriage from the chateau, and the four 
horses themselves were led forth unharnessed, as if •to drink, 
but never returned. 

At eleven o’clock at night the young princess took leave 
of her motlier-iu-law, and, accompanied by three ladies and 
her husband’s physician, a man of great courage and determi¬ 
nation, proceeded on foot through the forest to the spot where 
the carriage awaited her. They were followed by some 
attendimts, appointed to cany the >oung Duke d’Enguicn in 
their arms, and to defend him in case of being attacked, in the 
forest; and Lenet himself, with a party of servants, took an¬ 
other path, in order not to attract attention by the ipjinher 
of persons collected. 

The ladicrf and their immediate attendants found the car¬ 
riage, and proceeded in it without interruption to Paris; 
while Lenet and the servants followed "to the city by another 
road. A fresh* carriage with a relpy of horses was sent on, 
and at four o’clock in the morning the whole party were on. 
the road from the capital to Mon trend. , 

Every precaution was takeilnot td excite suspicion. One 
of the ladies of the prifleess, faking a false name, assumed 
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the characti^r of the mother of the family in the carriage; 
L4net and the rest, though they never lost sight of the prin¬ 
cess’s party, affected to be in no degree connected with it, 
lodged at different inns, and treated the members thereof as 
peifect strangers. As they approached Burgundy, however, 
the matter became more easy, and, instead of going into the 
great towns, they went from house to house belonging to the 
friends and partisans of the Prince de Conde, till at length 
r they arrived in safety at Montrond towards midnight on the 
14th of April. 

In the mean while, the king’s officer at Chantilly remained 
completely deceived; and on the first reports which were 
spread in Parts of the evasion of the prinor^ss, ho assured Ma- 
zarin that they were false, informing him that he saw the wife 
and son of Condd every day. After spending some time at 
Montrond in arranging their plans for the future, and in ne¬ 
gotiating with the different noblemen attached to the party 
of Condd, the young princess proceeded to Turenne to confer 
with the Duke of Bouillon, and then, with an escort of 
several hundred men, went on to Bordeaux, in order to exe¬ 
cute the enterprise which had been before laid out. 

Prom the negotiations which had previously taken place, 
neither Bouillon nor Bochefoucsiult, who accompanied the 
young pfincess, had any idea that the parliament or city of 
Bordeaux would object to receive the whole party within the 
walls. A great body of persons within the town, however, 
headed by the most influential citizens, w'ero not at aU dis¬ 
posed to admit so large a force as that w hich aecompanied 
the princess. To herself and her son they williifgly gave ad¬ 
mission, and promised protection, though they showed con¬ 
siderable disinclination to compromise themselves any further 
with the court; but the two dukes, wifh their friends, were 
obliged to remain without the walls for some time. They 
were allowed to enter every* day, indeed, unattended by their 
retainers; and by flattery and fair speeches they at length 
so far obtained the confldence of the citizens, as to be per¬ 
mitted to bring in their troops, which being done, they pro¬ 
ceeded of course to eifdeavour to rule the city that had given 
them refuge. , ^ 

The provincial parliament of Bordeaux had through ait its 
conduct shown a disposition to waver between loyalty and 
revolt, the spirit being that Af insurreoiionj but the lonns 
those of obedience. It enteAaiped, however, at the present 
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moment, great apprehensions lest hj its treatment of the 
princess and her partisans, it should bind itself to their cause 
in so fonnal a manner as not to be able to disentangle itself. 
The object of Bouillon, Bochefoucault, and the rest, was of 
course to drive it to the very acts it feared to commit; for 
which purpose it was determined to rouse the populace of 
the city in favour of the princess, and induce it to force the 
parliament to promulgate such decrees as would commit it 
with the court, and compel it to remain attached to the cause 
of Conde. Means were taken to effect that object; but 
either from those means not having been so judiciously em¬ 
ployed as by De Ketz in Paris, or from the Gascons being of 
a more excitable iijfture than the Parisians, thfe tumult be¬ 
came fiir more serious than had been expected or desired; 
many of the members of the parliament, becoming alarmed, 
sought to fly from the hall in which they were assembled, but 
were driven back by the people with blows and insults, 
several of them were wounded, and consternation spread 
through the whole body. 

Notice, however,*of the situation of the parliament was 
given to some of the principal citizens ; the burghers flew to 
arms in order to deliver the magistrates, and the two parties 
met before the Palais do Justice, with all their passions in¬ 
flamed, and ready to massacre each other. A sholT or two 
had been fired, and a sanguinary scene of strife was about 
to be enacted, when the princess, who had also been informed 
by the parliament of its situation, appeared upon the steps 
of the palace with some of her women, and, by a motion of 
her hand, at once stopped the hostile movements of both 
parties. Then, advancing towards them, she exclaimed aloud, 
“Let those that love mo follow mtf!” and turned towards 
her own dwelling, accompanied by the whole body of the 
people, shouting loudly, “Long live the princess!’* 

This, however, was not the flAt occasion on which* Cle- 
mence de Mmlle had shown those talents and that presence 
of mind which are of so much importance in such transactions 
as those in which she was engaged. In her transactions with 
the parliament qf Bordeaux, she had from the first displayed 
qualities which ’nobody had attributed to her: she had em¬ 
ployed every means to move that bo'dy, and excite it in favour 
of her husband, tears, prayers, supjjlicatiofis, persuasions, 
mingled with all thdse li^ile Aaces and turns which are so 
well calculated to captivate and Urttract the multitude. 
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While the parliament of Bordeaux hesitated and tempo* 
rised, and the princess and her fri(*nds exerted themselves in 
the strongest manner to increase tlie number of their par¬ 
tisans in the town, and to draw from without all the scat¬ 
tered adherents of the house of Condo, so as to assemble 
round her a sufficient force to command, if prayers should 
fail, Mazarin was pursuing in Paris the very course which 
Cond4 could have desired. 

The cardinal was not what the Scripture emphatically calls 
“ a free-giverhe never could bear to grant anything, or to 
make any concession that was not ahsolutely wrung from 
him; liberal in promise, he was parsimonious in performance, 
and, as soon«aB he had obtained his objeer, the price which he 
had engaged to pay for it became so greatly magnified in his 
eyes, that he could not bear to keep his nord. Thus, when 
negotiating with the Prondeurs to insure their concurrence 
in the arrest of Conde, he had promised nil things that they 
could desire with the utmost facility; and immediately after 
the event was consummated, he had reiterated those promises 
with every mark of gratitude and sincorii;y. After returning 
triumphant, however, from Normandy and Burgundy, his 
good fortune, to use the words of De Retz, got into his head; 
and an inclination to delay, if not to avoid, became manifest 
to the eyes of all. 

At tlie same time, the plan which had been agreed upon 
between the two Princesses of Cond^ was executed on the 
part of the princess dowager. She proce(‘ded to Paris, and 
presented a petition to the parliament, demaiiding^to he taken 
under its protection, and to he insured perrnissimi to remain 
in the capital, wi order to pursue the justification of lier sons, 
without running the risk of being arrested. The parliament 
agreed to protect her till such time as Ifche Duke of Orleans 
could be consulted upon the subject; and that prince w'as 
brought uimllingly to takehis seat. But at the door of tho 
great chamber lie was encountered by the princess, who throw 
herself at^his feet, and besought his countenance and support. 
She addressed, also, the Duke of Beaufort and Do Betz in 
terms of deep humility; causing in the bosom of the coad¬ 
jutor, if wo may believe Jiis word, feelings such as ho seldom 
experienced. He had nearly died, he says, of shame. 

The duke and the coadjutor, however, were still deter¬ 
mined not to suffer any appl^ation in favour of Conde to bo 
effectual; they obtained irom tjie‘parliament that the prin- 
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cess’s petition should be refused; and an order was sent her 
to quit Paris immediately, and to retire to a distance from 
the city. She was forced to obey, hut fell ill on the road; 
and, in the mean time, Mazorin proceeded to irritate De 
Betz, by refusing, or neglecting, to grant the amnesty which 
had been promised, by quibbling upon the words of his bar¬ 
gain, and by supporting Emery in various pitiful attempts to 
strip the fundholders of the Hotel de Ville of some part at least 
of their dues. While by this dirty policy, however, tlie cardinal 
was raising up enemies against himself in the capital, he was 
taking measmes for suppressing the revolt of Gruieime ; and, 
seeing that a civil war was still likely to be the consequence, 
he was endeavourinjg to create a diversion in favpurof France 
in her struggle with the Spaniards, by entering into a treaty 
with the young Prince of Orange. This was concluded by 
the famous Count d’Estrades, and the prince managed to 
break the existing peace with Spain and with England. Great 
efforts were to be made by the allies: every moans were to be 
used to establish Charliis II. on the British throne ; the town 
of Antwerp was to be attacked by the allied troops; Bruges and 
Mons were also to be assailed ; the town of Antweip was to 
bo left in the hands of the Prince of Orange; and fifty Dutch 
ships were to bo maintained by Holland in the narrow seas, 
from the 1st of May to the end of November in the follow¬ 
ing year. 

While guarding himself on that ^ide, however, a storm 
more serious even than that which was gathering at Bordeaux, 
menaced Mazarin from the north, ^’urc'une had lied from 
Paris, shortlj after the arrest of the Prince de Conde, having 
previously refused various tempting offers which Mazarin 
made to him; and had thrown hiniself into the town of 
Stenay, which, togetl*er with Jamets and some other places 
on the frontiers of Champagne, held out in favour of the 
princes. He there sold all his silver plate, and the Duchess 
of Longuevillo, who soon joined lum, all her jewels, in*order 
to raise troops; and every effort w'as made by Turenne and 
the duchess to seduce the forces which had served tinder him 
in Germany, but with so little effect that only two regiments 
and part of a tl^d joined them at Stenay. 

Surrounded oy troops attached tb the monarch, Turenne 
was likely to be overwhelmed, and he consequently applied 
eagerly to the Spaniards for th^ purpose of obtaining armed 
assistance in his revolt. «l\.larmcd by such tidings, Mazarin 
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renewed his offers to Turenne, but he did so in vain; and the 
negotiations with the Spaniards, after some delays and diffi¬ 
culties from a certain grasping spirit upon their part, were 
concluded. Turenne, now at the head of a Spanish and 
French army amounting to about eighteen thousand men, 
advanced to the frontier, and took Le Catelct, Guise, and 
some other places. 

The movements, however, of Du Plessis Praslin, who at the 
head of a small army of French troops, threw himself between 
the Spaniards and their supplies, forced them to raise the 
siege of the citadel of Guise, and, abandoning that enterprise, 
they returned towards La Capelle, which immediately sur¬ 
rendered. e t 

Turenne now wished to march straight upon Paris, but the 
Spaniards would not consent to such a movement, and that 
great general was obliged to content himself with the capture 
of Khetel, and of some other towns in that neighbourhood. 
Carried away by a probable hope of delivering the imprisoned 
princes by a coup main, he then left the Spanish army on 
the banks of the Aisne, and advanced with three thousand 
horse direct towards Vincennes. 

In the moan time the fate of the prisoners themselves had 
been but little varied since the night of their arrival at the 
place of their imprisonment. The Prince de Conti, on finding 
himself enclosed within the sombre walls of A^incennes, had 
asked for the famous work called the “ Imitation of Jesus 
Christand his bolder brother, gazing around, and already 
meditating his escape, demanded, on the contrary, “ an imi¬ 
tation of the Duke of Beaufort,” who, it may be Vemembered, 
had contrived to drop from the walls not long before. No 
means, however, presented themselves to Conde of following 
his example; and when news was brou|jht him, that his wife 
had raised the standard of revolt in Guienne, he turned from 
some powers which he found a pleasure in cultivating, ex¬ 
claiming, “ Who would have thought that my wife would be 
making war upon my enemies, while I am' watering my 
carnations!” ^ 

Beside the general efforts of their friends to effect their 
liberation by force of arms, various enterprises were under¬ 
taken for the purpose of enabling the prisoners to effect Aiheir 
escape; the firs^of these enterprises was conducted by Gour- 
ville, whom we had moVe thad one occasion to mention. He 
had been godfather to one of the* children of a corporal of 
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the euard, named Eraucoeur, who was at that time on duty 
at Vincennes, and through him he now established a com¬ 
munication with the other soldiers. 

The princess dowager furnished money to smooth the way 
for the deliverance of her sons; and promises, which may be 
considered as the paper-money of gratitude, were showered 
liberally amongst the soldiery of the prison: privates were to 
become officers, corporals captains, serjgeants colonels. Two 
hundred thousand livres were to be distributed amongst the ^ 
conspirators, and a vague train of spectre advantages was seen 
beyond, if the prison doors could but be opened to Conde. 
What between enthusiasm for the great hero of the age, and 
the real and imaginary benefits with which th^ir hopes were 
tempted, almost all the soldiers of the guard were gained 
over to the purposes of Gourville, and it was determined that 
tlic liberation of the princes should be effected on the follow¬ 
ing Sunday, at the hour of vespers. De Bar, the governor, 
was in the habit of going to church at that time with all tlie 
officers of the garrison, and the soldiers had determined to 
cause bars to be made by w^hich the doors of the church 
could be shut upon 'them while the liberation of the princes 
was effected. 

The whole plan was so feasible, and the soldiery so com¬ 
pletely determined, that joy and satisfaction spreaithrough 
the family of Conde. The priuecss dowager, however, thought 
it necessary to entrust the secret to four gentlemen attached 
to the person of her son, that they might aid in the enter¬ 
prise. One of them took fright upon the eve of executing 
the project,*g,nd, pretending to go to confess himself at Notre 
Dame, he informed the grand penitentiary tli^t he had com¬ 
mitted a robbery, and wished by hi^ means to make restitu¬ 
tion. To that purpose he handed him a packet, in which he 
said the name of the person robbed would be found; but 
wdien, on reaching his own hou^e, the grand peniteptiary 
opened the paper, instead of what he expected to meet with, 
he found w ritten, “ On Sunday next, at three o’clock, the 
princes are to be set at liberty: there is an understanding in 
Vincennes to that effect.” • 

The penitentiary immediately carried the note to the co¬ 
adjutor, who, as well as the Duke bf Beaufort, was at that 
time in strict union with the court. Beaufort at once mounted 
on horseback, put himself atiltho h(!ad of some troops of 
cavalry, and scoured the«coimtiy in the neighbourhood of 
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ViiK^nnes, in order to arrest any accomplices who might be 
lurking about to favour the enterprise. He found no one, 
indeed; but his appearance in the neighbourhood spread con¬ 
sternation amongst the conspirators, who immedjately per¬ 
ceived that their project was discovered. Qourville commu¬ 
nicated the fact to iFrancoeur, and he to his companions. 
Amongst themselves the secret was admirably well kept; 
Gourville made his escape immediately into Poitou, the guard 
at Vincennes was changed, but no discovery of the conspira¬ 
tors was made, and the enterprise only ended in disappoint¬ 
ment. Other efforts were not wanting, however, for the pur¬ 
pose of liberating them; and while they were at Marcoussi, 
to which plaqp they were soon after trani|ferred, the Duke of 
Nemours formed a similar design, which would almost inevi¬ 
tably have set them at liberty, had they not been suddenly 
removed to Havre. 

Through the whole time of their imprisonment, the skill 
and industry of their friends found methods of carrying on 
with the prisoners a constant correspondence. One of the 
means employed w'as ingenious, and succeeded in completely 
deceiving the vigilance of De Bar. Beading and gaming, and 
the cultivation of his flowers, were the only amusements 
afforded to the great Conde; but the prisoners were suffered 
to receive, from time to time, sums of money, which, probably, 
might be agreeable to the governor and his satellites under 
various points of view; for the enjoyments and conveniences 
which prisoners can procure are so few, that they are always 
willing to pay for any little indulgence which .jnoney can 
obtain. The sums sent to them consisted in large crown- 
pieces; and amongst these their friends contrived to slip 
small silver boxes exactly modelled like the coin, and contain¬ 
ing in their hollow centre any information that might be ne¬ 
cessary to give them. They found means to convey their 
answers back, cither by thrqjving the hollow crowns from the 
windoVs beyond the moat, or by gaining the officers of the 
prison to their views. So easy, indeed, had their communi¬ 
cation w’ifli persons without become, that even swords and 
daggers were furnished to them. Other enterprises were 
afterwards framed for the purpose of delivdidng them from 
Havre when they had been conveyed to that place; but as it 
would have been necessary to have used force for the purpose 
of effecting their eva^on frdm the strong citadel in which 
they were confined, and a risk to their own lives would 
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thereby have been incurred, the attempt iivas altogether aban¬ 
doned. They were at Vincennes when the movements of 
Turemie toot place; and it was the appearance of a design 
upon that prison which alarmed Mazarin, and caused him to 
remove the princes from their first place of imprisonment to 
the castle of Marcoussi. Turenne soon found that he would 
be frustrated in the object of his enterprise; and, retiring 
across the Aisne, he rejoined the Spaniards. 

It was a part of Mazarin’s policy, on all occasions, by ex¬ 
citing the hopes of his enemies to paralyse their exertions; 
and at this time ho not only carried on negotiations with the 
Prince de Conti, in which he endeavoured to regain the 
princes to his interests by marrying Conti to oiieof his nieces, 
but he entered into communication also with the Spanish 
government, holding out a prospect of peace upon easy terms. 
These proceedings kept the army under Turenne in a state of 
inactivity for some time, till, finding that the vague hopes 
afforded by Mazarin were not likely to bo realised, the Spanish 
force advanced, and invested Mouson, which did not sur^ 
render for several w.eeks. It being, by the time that place 
had fallen, the middle of November, the principal part of tlie 
Spanish forces retired into ITanders, leaving Turenne with 
about eight thousand men upon the frontier. 

In the mean while the insurgents in Bordeaux had taken 
every possible means of strengthening their position. A num¬ 
ber of experienced officers had joined the princess; negotia¬ 
tions head taken place with Spain, the government of which 
country did .everything that it possibly could to support the 
revolt; and "various smtall, but important, places in the neigh¬ 
bourhood had been occupied by the insurgenjj forces. T’ho 
Duke of St. Simon, however, after hy,ving given the princess 
every reason to bclievft that he would join her party, hacl, on 
the contrary, declared for the queen, and greatly annoyed the 
insurgents from his strong post at Blaye. ^ 

The posture of affairs at Gruienne had now become so me¬ 
nacing that Mazarin judged it necessary to lead the court 
towards the scene of action; and while the Jlarechal do 
Meillcraie advanced upon Bordeaux with a small army, the 
king, the queen,4;he minister, and the whole court follow'ed as 
far as Bourg. At the same time the Duke of Eperuon and 
the Chevalier de la Valette had gathered together all the 
forces that they .could muster, add, actifig in union with Meil* 
leraie, threatened Bordeaul with immediate investment. 
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The principal part of the troops of the Dukes of Bouillon 
and Bochefoucault had been posted at Blancford; but they 
were soon driven in: and at the same time the royal forces 
attacked the castle of Vaire, on the Dordogne; and the go¬ 
vernor,* having surrended at discretion, was immediately 
hanged as a rebel. Bouillon and Bochefoucault, however, 
knowing the danger of suffering such a precedent, ordered 
the Baron de Canoles, who had been taken some time before, 
for immediate execution; and such a prompt and decided 
measure of reprisal immediately put a stop to this kind of 
slaughter in detail. 

The siege of Bordeaux then commenced; and the defence 
of so indefensible a place, surrounded by^large and scattered 
suburbs, which the generals were not permitted to destroy, 
without any regular defences, and only a scanty body of dis¬ 
ciplined troops and a crowd of citizen partisans, who more 
frequently impeded than accelerated the operations of their 
commanders, added greatly to the military reputation of the 
Duke of Bouillon, who took the lead in all the proceedings for 
the maintenance of the place. 

The principal attack was made upon the Porte Dijeaux, 
and by the Fauxbourg St. Saurin. An open suburb, and a 
mere city gate without one outwork to protect it, except a 
large dunghill out of which Bouillon and Bochefoucault had 
attempted to construct a half-moon, appeared to the royalist 
generals a very easy conquest; but they found themselves 
mistaken. A severe contest took place for the suburb, which 
cost the royal army near eight hundred men in the attack ; 
and, even when they had obtained possession of it, the half¬ 
moon before the Porte Dijeaux offered so vigorous a resist¬ 
ance, that, as Bamsay .observes, it was wonderful to see a 
mere, dunghill become the principal defence of an important 
city. 

Mazarin, however, whenever he was forced to carry a sword 
in one hand, was sure to carry a roll of parchment in the 
other; and, while his generals w'ere thus vigoreusly attacking 
the city of Bordeaux, he was as vigorously negotiating with 
the inhabitants. Some deputies from the parliament of Paris, 
to which body the parliament of Bordeaux,had applied for 
support and assistance, had followed the court rapidly to the 

* His name was Eichon: ^e Princess of Cond4 herself was present when judg¬ 
ment was pronounced upon Canoles, who was hanged in eeprisuL The name of 
the latter is sometimes written Canot. 
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south, and, after a short interview with the queen and Maza- 
r’in, they proceeded to Bordeaux, where they persuaded all 
parties to strive for peace. Deputies were sent out from the 
insurgent town to confer with the court at Bourg; a tnice 
of six days was concluded; and at length, on the 29th of Sep¬ 
tember, a treaty of peace was signed, in which the rebels wore 
certainly treated more mildly than they had any right to ex¬ 
pect. 

The principal item of the treaty was full pardon to the 
citizens of Bordeaux; but by others it was agreed that the 
PriiiccMS of Conde and her son should retire to Montrond, 
that the Dukes of Bouillon and Hochefoucault should pledge 
tlieniselves never t§ bear arms again against IJie king, and 
that the court should take possession of the city only accom¬ 
panied by the ordinaiy guard. This being all happily con¬ 
cluded, the rebel leaders went out to visit their oftended 
sovereign; on which occasion, to make use of the few, but 
meaning, words of B-amsay, the queen received them gra¬ 
ciously, and the cardinal gave them their dinner. In the 
course of their inte^iew with Mazarin, Bouillon and Boche- 
foucault underwent temptation from all the cardinal’s powers 
of persuasion, which were used to induce them to join the 
court, and abandon the interests of the princes; but it would 
appear that they skilfully availed themselves of a plan, which 
had been before laid, for dividing the court from the Fronde. 
They listened to Mazarin sufficiently to increase the jealousy 
which Do Itetz and his fraternity began to feel towards the 
cardinal, without pledging themselves to anything further 
than that ^ich had been stipulated by the terms of the 
treaty. They also had in view to cause dissensions between 
Mazarin and the Duke of Orleans; apd that prince’s daughter, 
who had accompani^ the court to Bourg, did not fail to 
mark and notify to her father the long and private conversa¬ 
tions which the two dukes had 'v^th the minister. The sus¬ 
picions which were thus insinuated, were soon strengfiiencd 
in the mind ftf the Duke of Orleans by the after conduct of 
Mazarin, who showed a determination, which nolJiing could 
shake, not to trust the imprisoned prinoes either in the hands 
of Gaston, or in*those of the loaders of the Fronde. 

After a hasty visit to Bordeaux,*the court returned once 
more triumphant to Paris; and Mazarin, ^ we shall very 
soon show, lorgpt t^je line of ^li<y ^hich he ought to have 
pursued towards the ErSnde, and once more called its re- 
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doubtable enmity upon himself. Successful, however, in his 
operations against the insurgents of Guienne, he determined, 
to see whether he could not crush tlie forces of Tiircnne on 
the side of Champagne ; and having joined to the small army 
which followed him from Bordeaux, some other troops drawn 
from the Flemish frontiers, a force as formed of about six¬ 
teen thousand men, which w'as placed under the command of 
Du Plessis Praslin, with orders to attack the strong town of 
Jihetel. 

A vigorous resistance w'as made by the garrison w’hich 
Turenne had placed tliercin; and that general himself ad¬ 
vanced rapidly with all the troops he could collect, in order 
to force Du P(pssis to raise the siege. Anxious, however, for 
success, Mazarin set out from Paris in person, and, arriving 
at a critical moment, it would appear, decided that an attack 
on one of the suburbs should bo made, in regard to which 
Du Plessis had hesitated. The attack was successful, and the 
town almost immediately surrendered. 

In the mean w^hilo Turenne had hastened forward, but 
arrived too late. After remaining in presence of tlie adverse 
army all night, that great general attempted to eifect his re¬ 
treat. Du Plessis, how'ever, followed him during the night 
of tlie 14th and 15th of December, and came up wdth him at 
daybreakjnear Genneville. Turenne, however, stUl continued 
his march along some heights*which form one side of a valley, 
wdiile Du Plessis followed the heights on the opposite side, 
and a thick fog prevented cither army from seeing the other. 

Towards twelve o’clock the mists dispersed; and Du Plessis 
immediately took measures to forcii Turenne to liglit. Find¬ 
ing that it was not to be avoided, although his force was very 
inferior to that of the royalists, Turenne determined to give 
up the advantages which the heights afforded him, and attack 
Du Plessis in a plain, which that general now occupied, rather 
than suffer the whole of the royal forces to come up. Both 
amiie^ ranged themselves in tw'o linos; and Turenne on the 
left, at the head of some squadrons of Lorraine cavalry, 
attacked the right of Du Plessis’ army with such vigour as to 
overpower all‘ resistaoee, and penetrate to the cannon which 
were behind the first line. In the mean whilft, the Marechal 
de Hocquincourt, who coriimanded the left of the royal forces, 
had defeated the right of Turenne, and now advanced to 
support Du Plessis. Turennh, with his left wing, fought 
with desperation; but Du Plessis,^ brining '‘up tlie second 
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line, nearly Burrounded the small force opposed to bun, and 
the troops of the revolted general began to fly in everv 
direction. 

Turenne maintained the struggle as long as possible, but 
at length found himself in the midst of a party of Germans 
in the pay of the king, with but one of his own officers near 
him. Several of the Weimarians, who had served under him, 
knew him, and strove to take him prisoner; but he and his 
companion cut their way through. They were still, however, 
in the midst of tho Prench, and had more than once been 
nearly captured; but, asserting that they were of the royalist 
party whenever they were stopped, they effected their escape, 
gathering together as many of the fugitives as p^fssible. The 
rout was so complete, however, tliat only a hundred and fifty 
horse accompanied Turenne to Bar le Due. 

About one half of his whole army was all that could ever 
be re-assembled, and with it he took refuge in Montmedi 
rather than in Stenay, in order to prevent the archduke from 
suspecting that he was about to abandon the Spanish cause. 
Tliat prince, howevcv, acted towards Turenne with the niosl 
generous consideration, and, instead of attributing to an}- 
fault of his the misfortune which had btdallen tho Spanish 
army, he requested Turenne himself to fill up the vacancies 
occasioned by the deaths w'hich liad taken place in flic late 
battle, sending him at the same time a large sum as can instal¬ 
ment upon the subsidy promised by Spain. Tidings, how ever, 
had by this time reached the Preiicli general from Paris, 
which afforded a fair hope of his speedy reconciliation with 
the court; aifd he consequently sent back the money un¬ 
touched, informing the archduke of the cause, but promising 
not to lay down his arms till fair toems of peace had becui 
offered to Spain. * 


CHAPTEIL X. , 

I.a Riviere driven from the Court—De Retz rules the Duke of Orleans—Objects 
and Plans of De Retz—^Thc Cunrt refuses Inm its Nomination to the Conclavo 
—He treats with the imprisoned Princes—Le<ads on the Parliameni to commit 
itself anew against Mazarin—Drives Mazarin from Paris—The Rrinces liberated 
by the Cardinal—^Their treatment of him—He relirrt to Cologne. 

While these evwits had been taking place in Gnienne and 
Champagne, the wheels of the) great complicated and irregular 
machine in Paris had been moving round, and^iroducingnew 
combinations amtingst all the figures ^hich appeared upon 
its face. Immediately afleiPtlje imprisonment of Conde, the 

T 2 
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Abb6 de la Kiviere, who had so long governed the Duke of 
Orleans, finding that his favour was at an end, made one or 
tow faint struggles to regain his ascendancy, and was then 
driven from the court. Gaston had never yet been without 
a domestic governor, and his subjection to some one had 
become second nature. Mazarin and Do !Betz were both 
aware of this fact; but the minister failed to take those steps 
which were necessaiy to supply the vacant place of favourite 
by a creature of his own, and the coadjutor of Paris, a more 
dignified and talented, but not a more disinterested or un¬ 
ambitious ruler, took the government of the Duke of Orleans 
into his own hands. 

During the contest in Guienne and tjAe first attempts of 
Turenne in the North, the coadjutor had acted upon the 
principles which might be expected from him. His ooject in 
supporting the court had never been to strengthen the power 
ot Mazarin: his ancient hatred of that minister contmued, 
aiid he perceived that the popular enmity tow^ards the car¬ 
dinal, which had been slightly mitigated by the arrest of 
Conde and his relations, but was reacting with greater force 
than ever, would soon afford him the means of hu rlin g him 
from the height of power to which he himself had aided in 
raising him. On the other hand, Do Ketz had lost a con¬ 
siderable portion of his own influence, and had greatly 
weakened tne party of the Fronde by his temporary coalition 
with Mazarin. This had happened from two causes: the 
cardinal himself had gained some of the partisans of the 
Fronde, and the people had learned to distr\ist a faction 
which seemed as fickle in its purposes as the multitude itself. 
For the loss qf adherents and of reputation, indeed the acqui¬ 
sition of the favour of the Duke of Orleans made some com¬ 
pensation ; and De Eetz now took advantage of it to the 
greatest extent, attaching himself closely to a prince who had 
always been doubted and .beared by the cardinal. 

We must remember, that De Ketz evidently, though not 
avowedly, aimed through his political life at ^hree great ob¬ 
jects, each subservient to the other; first, to gain entire com¬ 
mand over the populace; secondly, by his popular rule to 
obtain a cardintd’s hat; and thirdly, havlsig acquired that 
rule and that dignity, to found thereupon a claim to the post 
of minister itpelf. The popular rule he had fully gained; 
and now, before he proceeded to recover apy little gi’ound he 
had lost, and to overthrow Mazaf-in in order to make way for 
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himself, he strove for his second object—a seat in the con¬ 
clave, and endeavoured to drive the minister to give him the 
form^ nomination of the court of France to that high dignity, 
as Mazaiin had promised him upon their reconciliation. To 
effect this purpose, he proposed various means: first, he sought 
to get into liis own power the imprisoned princes; by w'hich he 
would have increased his authority to an extraordinary ex¬ 
tent, and would also have deprived Mazarin of all tlie advan¬ 
tages which might be derived from setting them at liberty,* 
after making his own terms with them. He, secondly, deter¬ 
mined to excite tljc jealousy of the Duke of Orleans against 
Mazarin, and to force that prince to demand from the 
minister the acturfi nomination of his favourite to the con¬ 
clave ; by which demand one of tw'^o great objects would be 
gained: either the high dignity itself at which he aspired, or an 
open rupture between INIazarin and the Duke of Orleans. That 
rupture, sooner or later, De Ketz had resolved to effect, well 
knowing that it would restore to him all his credit with the 
people, and that the strength of the Fronde w'ould be in¬ 
creased in a teiitbkl degree by having as its apparent head 
the lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 

The various juiuor intrigues, nogoti:itions, and tergiversa¬ 
tion of the time, form an inextricable mass of confusion; the 
only clue to which, if clue indeed it can be callc(f, is to re¬ 
member that there w ere noAV three parties in the state: that 
of the court, that of the Fronde, and that of the princes; 
and that each of these parties was striving to confuse and 
divide the others. It must not be forgotten either, that the 
party of thfi princes had from the veiy first been labouring 
to create a division between the Fronde mid the court, in 
order to weaken bo^h ; nor that tin? court had been striving 
to put dow n the party of the princes, to render it irrecon¬ 
cilable w'ith the Fronde, and to saj) the power of the one 
while it crushed the other. Thft same was the policy»of the 
Fronde towj^rds tlie court and the princes ; and added to its 
purposes of the kind, was the design to create aiWrreparable 
Dreach between the minister and the Duke of Orleans. 

In pursuit of tlu'so objects, the coat^utor laboured to have 
the princes brought from Vinccniies to the Dastilo ; but be 
was frustrated by their being withdrawn to Marcoussi; which 
mancDuvre was effected fully »is ininji for tlie purpose of re¬ 
moving them l>om the neighbourhood of Do Retz, as for that 
of guarding them against the attempts of Turenne. 
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Mazarin was generally too ■wise to lot any of his cards ap¬ 
pear before the whole game -was played; but the old keeper 
of the seals, Chateauneuf, who was now restored to some 
degree of power, suffered the true motives of the court to 
appear, by exclaiming openly, after the removal of the pri¬ 
soners, “ The coadjutor must not talk so loud any more.” 

De Betz took his revenge, and regained a great deal of his 
popularity, by harassing all Mazarin’s movements in Guienne, 
by stimulating the parliament of Paris to take part with the 
parliament of Bordeaux, and by holding out sucli menaces of 
a close union between the two cities, as to force the minister 
to grant an amnesty to the rebels upon much easier terras 
than he otherwise would have done. of these measures 

were concealed from the court, and IMazarin, fliished with 


success, returned to Paris, openly venting his indignation 
against the coadjutor, and attributing to him every difficulty 
ho had met with in his late undertakings. By this time, 
however, the suspicions of the llukc of Orleans had been 
excited against the cardinal to fully as great a degree as De 
Betz could desire. His daughter, usually called Mademoi- 
selle, had accompanied the court to Bourg, and her report 
of the demeanour of the minister tow ards the partisans of 
the prisoners combined wdth all the rumours, the reports, the 
intrigues, and the representations which, upon a concerted 
plan, issued forth from Cliantidy and from the hotel of the 
Princess Palatine, and induced the Duke of Orleans to be¬ 
lieve that Mazarin intended to make good terms 'with the 
princes on his oivn and on the queen’s account, aud then to 
leave him, the Duke of Orleans, exposed unsupported to their 
■whole enmity. i 

After its return from Bordeaux, the court proceeded to 
Pontainebleau; and Mazarin, wdio saw;'*that the princes were 
still too near Paris, determined to remove them at once to 
Havrp, if lie could obtain 4lie consent of the Duke of Or¬ 
leans. Por that purpose, he induced the queen to imdte her 
brother-iq^law to Poniaiiiebleau, in order to detach him from 
the friends and advisers w'ho gave him some degree of strength 
and consistency of character. The invitation w^as so strongly 
pressed that it could nojb be refused with decency, and De 
Betz was obliged to suffer the duke to depart, very doubtful 
what that weak «>aiid vacillating prince would do during bis 
absence from the capital. «• 

With the assistance of the qthbr leaders of the Pronde, 
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the coadjutor hod tutored him in regard to all his proeeoa- 
ings; and having determined now to make that attempt, 
which, if it succeeded, would wring from the unwilling hands 
of the minister all those concessions upon which he had fixed 
his mind, or, if it failed, would place the minister in an ob¬ 
noxious position with regard to the parliament, the people, 
and the Duke of Orleans,—he obtained a promise from Gas¬ 
ton to grant nothing to the court without demanding the 
nomination of the blench court to the Homan purple' iik 
favour of him, Hran 9 oi 8 de Goudi. 

In this disposition the Duke set out for Fontainebleau; 
but Mcazarin w^as far too artful for him to deal with, and the 
minister evaded tl*) question of the cardiiial*s*hat till he had 
wrung from the duke his consent to the proposed transfer of 
the imprisoned priiicc's to Havre. The question of the liat 
was then brought on before tlio council, and the nomination 
of De Hetz was strongly supported by Mazarin. He had 
previously found means, however, to indue.e almost all the 
other members of the council to oppose most vehemently the 
coadjutor’s claim, U> display in the most glaring liglit all the 
evil cojiduct of Do Hetz, and to beseech the queen openly 
not to raise to the highest clerical dignity a man W’ho had 
already inade such ta bad use of his powers. The Duke ol 
Orleans found himself botli dup(‘d and disappointed, and re¬ 
turned to Paris in high wTath and indignation. It is more 
than probable that De Hetz had Jbre^seen all that oc- 
<;urrod; and, at all events, he was pn'parcd to take advan¬ 
tage of the favourable emeu nisi ances of his situation, many 
()f which had not been perceived by Mazarin himstdf. 

That the friends of the priiiet's would ratl^pr have received 
their liberation from the haiuls of tiie couri, than from those 
of the Fronde, ther^ can be no doubt; but with Mazarin 
and De Hetz, Coiidfi stood in a very difierent position, and 
all the advantages wore in favour of tlio latter. It ^s evi¬ 
dent to all men, and t(» Coiide liinistdf, that in consenting to 
liis imprisonfhient. Do Hetz had been actuated sqlely by the 
motive of self-preservation: he had violated no strong ties 
of gratitude to^the prince, and there vfas no impediment, in 
any degree insfurmountable, to an, entire reconciliation be¬ 
tween them. With Mazarin the ease w'as very different. 
He had been despised and jnsultod by Condt% and after 
having been by hisb support reHtorod*to power, and delivered 
from imminent danger, fie Jhad contrived and executed the 
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imprisonment of that prince. In the way of any sincere re- 
conciliation between him and Condc there were a thousand 
barriers, and Mazarin could never believe that Conde would 
sincerely pardon or frankly support him. 

No sooner, then, did the Duke of Orleans return to Paris, 
bearing the refusal of the queen to nominate De Retz to the 
cardiualate, than the coadjutor determined to labour for the 
liberation of the princes. The parliament had ofteu ex- 
, pressed a desire that they should be liberated; but in order 
to give that desire effect against the will of the court, the co¬ 
operation of De Retz and the Fronde had always been want¬ 
ing. That co-operation, joined to the sanction of the Duke 
of Orleans, wus quite sufficient to overttirow the minister; 
but before it could safely be granted, it w^as necessary to con¬ 
sider the interests of all the various leaders of the Fronde, 
and to reconcile those interests wdth the inter(*sts of the 
Prince de Conde and his party, in order to insure to the 
Fronde that his liberation would bo bencfficial, and not detri¬ 
mental to it. 

The person who managed the nogotiaUon on the part of 
the princes in Paris w'as the celebrated Anne de Gonzaga, 
widow of Edward Prince Palatine. She had been through 
life the intimate friend of the mother of Conde, and she now 
laboured‘with skill, wisdom, and perseverance, for the libera¬ 
tion of her friend’s son. With her Do Retz treated directly, 
and in the whole course of the negotiations she displayed a 
degree of penetration which baffled all the subtlety of the 
coadjutor; and w^hile she foiled his arts against herself, she 
directed them aright against their mutual opponents. By 
her activity and energy live or six 3e])arate treaties were 
drawn up and signed between the different personages w'hose 
interests were concerned, each in general ignorant of his 
comrade’s participation. 

The,, most important of these treaties w’ero the general 
treaty between the party of the Fronde and that of the 
princes, thp treaty between Conde and the Duke of Beau¬ 
fort, and that hetween the princes and the Dnke of Orleans. 
By the first, mutual aftsistjiuco w*as stipulated, on condition of 
the marriage of the Priqee de Conti wdth M'&demoisello de 
Chevreuse. By the second, Beaufort engaged to nse all his 
influence with tho Duke of Orieans and with the people to 
procure the liberation of the princes; and ta this, De Retz, 
in order to blind any one who rnighY obtain a knowledge of 
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that document, added an engagement on the part of the Duke 
of Beaufort to break with the coadjutor himself, in case he 
opposed the objects of the contracting parties. Conde, in 
return for the aid of Beaufort, gave up to him all pretensions 
to the post of admiral. The third treaty was that of the 
princes with the Duke of Orleans, by which a marriage was 
stipulated between the yoiuig Duke d*Enguien and Mademoi¬ 
selle d’Orleans, and the union of the Prince de Conti and 
Mademoiselle de Chevreuse was again mentioned. The car¬ 
dinal’s hat was likewise promised to De Betz, and mutual 
co-operation agreed upon. 

Few of these personages were at all aware, as I have before 
said, of what was taking place with the others: ^nd the only 
persons who were fully informed were Do Betz and the Prin¬ 
cess Palatine. A great deal of confusion w^as thus avoided; 
but the principal diflieiilty was to obtain the signature of the 
Duke of Orleans, who never could bear to take any decided 
step, however fond he might be of all the preliminary bustle. 
Like the leading ram of a flock of sheep after the shearing, 
one might bring hin\ easily to the brink of the stream ; but 
then it was necessary to push him over. Thus, when his 
signature was demanded, he hesitated, evaded, delayed, till at 
length it was reijiiisife to force it from him. Oaumartin, the 
confidant of Do B(‘tz, laid wait for the duke in a passage be¬ 
tween two doors, with the treat}' in liis hand; presented it 
to him, with a pen full of ink; offered his own back for a 
writing-desk ; and the duke, afraid of being caught by some 
one in the very act, signed the document at once to get rid 
of it, “ as he^vould have signed,” said IMadarne de Chevreux, 
“ the protocol of a meeting of devils, if he had been afraid his 
good angel would ealch him amongst^theiii.” 

Everything having been sett](‘d to the satisfaction of De 
Betz, he proceeded to set all his engines in motion, for the 
purpose of uniting the parliamcot, the Fronde, the people, 
and the Duke of Orleans in one general effort to liberafe the 
princes, and t5 overthrow the minister. In this, likewise, he 
was successful, although he had need of all his skill and dis¬ 
simulation to conc(*al from the parliament that fie was united 
with the party iii Conde, w hich would have infallibly produced 
a strong opposition on the part of tfie first president, and all 
the older and inort> influential ijiembers of that body. 

The first steyv aft 4 ‘r his full arrangAueiits had been made 
with the partisans of the jfl'irjces, and after every method had 
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been concerted for the purpose of gaining their liberation, was 
to cause a petition to be presented from the young Princess 
of Condo,* praying the parliament to interfere in behalf of 
her husband, and to have him removed from Havre, wliich 
was represented as a residence detrimental to his health. 

The younger members of the chambers clamoured loudly 
for the reception of the petition; and the chief president, fan¬ 
cying tliat the leaders of the Prondc would be vehemently 
opposed to the liberation of a man with whom he thought 
them at deadly enmity, merely objected to receive the docu¬ 
ment on account of its being informal, inasmuch as the young 
Princess de Conde did not appear to be furnished w'ith a 
fonnal authorisation from her husband • 

This defect was immediately supplied: a regular authori¬ 
sation from Conde Avas manufactured in a few minutes; and 
though the forgery was gross and jipparent, the document 
was held to be good, and a time was appointed by the parlia¬ 
ment for taking into consideration the ap]dieation of the 
princess. No sooner Avas intelligence of these proceedings 
communicated to the court, than a message w'as sent down, 
forbidding the parliament to deliberate upon the petition at 
all. The parliament instantly rose into resistance in defence 
of its rights and privileges; and that body and the court, as 
De liciz had expected, Avere once more placed in direct oppo¬ 
sition to each other. 

While these proceedings w'cre taking place, all eyes were 
turned from time to time towards Champagne; and Mazarin 
himself, then absent, as aa'o have seen, with Du Plessis, could 
only guide the proceedings of the court from a distance. In 
the midst, hov^ver, of the disputes betAvecn the parliament 
andthe queen, arrived the tidings that a great battle had been 
fougbt near lihet(*l, betAveon the royal Wees and those of Tu- 
renne; and the cardinal returned to Paris, full of triumph in 
his npAV suc(;csa. • 

Consternation spread amongst the partisans of the princes, 
and through a great part of the IVonde and tlie parliament. 
But De Itetz well knew that tlu^re is a particular stage of 
general discouragement Avhen some bold a^id daring action 
will suddenly change t^e current of all feelings, and rouse 
from the lassitude of despondency into energy, activity, and 

even violence. „He determined, then, to attack the minister 

« 

* The Princess Dowagor of Condd had die^ shortly after her petition had been 
Injected by the parliament,—is supposed, of grief and indignation. 
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In the very moment of his highest success, and to make that 
very success itself the motive and pretext for so doing. 

In the previous meeting of the parliament at Martinmas, 
the chief president had besought the chambers to conduct 
themselves prudently and tranquilly, in order not to em¬ 
barrass the procedinga of the government in opposition to the 
declared enemies of tho country. No sooner, then, was the 
battle of ithetel gained, the army of Turenne annihilated, and 
Mazarin raised to tho height of confidence, than De Bictz, who 
had throughout the preceding occurrences displayed much 
moderation and gentleness, rose, and said, tliat now tlie ene¬ 
mies of tlie country were completely crushed, no further rea¬ 
son existed for his rwTrainingfrom calling the attention of the 
parliament to tho internal government of the country, and he 
found it his bouuden duty to beseech the chambers to take 
notice of tho sliaineful and perilous system of mismanagement 
which was daily producing new evils in the state, lie then 
moved that a remonstrance should be made to the regent, 
simply upon the disorders of the government; but at tho 
same time he managed the most difficult part of tho whole 
manoeuvre with a do'grec of ski 11 which rendered it completely 
successful. 

It was necessary to take some notice of tho situation of 
the imprisoned princes; but stijl, if he appeared eager for 
their liberation before the parliamiuit hud absolutely com¬ 
mitted itself to roistoro tlu'in to freedom, De lietz felt certain 
that an opjiosition W'ould be raised up, whiodi might frustrate 
all his purposes: and therefore, though in the end of his 
discourse he*proposed a petition to the king to remove the 
princes from Havre to some more healthy spot,^it w'as couched 
in such feeble and obscure language,,^that the chief president 
himself w^as deceived, and fancied that the coadjutor w^ag only 
embaiTJissed by the necessity of saying sometliing in their 
favour, and his ])ersonal enmity towards them. 

The petition proposed by De Ectz w'as not only agreed to, 
but moulded ibto much stronger language; and a decree was 
ultimately pronounced, with tho sanction of thq cfiief presi¬ 
dent himself, directing a humble remonstrance to be made to 
the queen, with»fhe express view of efiecting a reconciliation 
between the various members of the royal family, of inducing 
her majesty to set the princes |it liberty, anj of securing to 
their relations the right of remaining tti the capital, in order 
to solicit their enfranchisdfnq^t, 
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From tins there was no retreating: it was tlie first decided 
step the parliament had taken in favour of the princes: bu 
when taken, it was so decided, that all parties felt it could 
never be retracted, and l)e Ketz was sjitisfiod that he had 
gained his object with the chambers. It was his design, 
however, not only to liberate the princes, but to destroy 
Mazarin also, and for this purpose he resolved once more to 
excite the people to clamour, if not to tumult. 

It happened about the same time that the carriage of the 
Duke of Beaufort was attacked at night in the streets of 
Paris, and one of liis attendants killed; and the demagogues, 
of course, applied the event to their own purposes. l)e Jttetz 
affected to be alamu'd for the safety ^f the leaders of the 
Fronde, the assassination was attributed to Mazarin, and a 
thousand wild reports and base calumnies were spread of the 
minister. 

The Duke of Beaufort afiected to take all kinds of precau¬ 
tions for his safety, as if he were constantly dogged by mur¬ 
derers ; and Dt^ lietz never moved out after dark without 
posting sentinels in the most ostentations manner, and caus¬ 
ing himself to bo accompanied by a crowd of armed at¬ 
tendants. The coadjutor, in the mean time, carried on the 
war against Mazarin in the parliament,—not, indeed, with 
his own lips, but through .the instrumentality of a number 
of the younger members of that body, who, day after day and 
hour after hour, brought forw ard the most outrageous and 
extravagant proposals against Mazarin. 

De lietz W’ell knew that none of these proposals w'ould be 
entertained for a moment, and that the parliament would 
reject them as soon as they were uttered; but nevertheless 
each left its trace upoui.the record; the chambers themselves 
became accustomed to hear the mosV violent and extraor¬ 
dinary calumnies put forth against the minister, and to deli- 
bera^/e upon the most severe resolutions against him. Such 
calumnies .and resolutions, .again, found their way to the 
people without; and the general effect both upon the people 
and the parliament was a deep impression that the cardinal 
was the enemy of the public peace, and the source of aU the 
ills under which the coipitry labouro^d. 

Perceiving the machinations that were going on ag<ainst 
him, and anxious to w itlulnaw the Duke of Orleans from 
amongst the host of his enemies, Mazaiin itiduced the queen 
to summon the duke to the Palais Boyal; and there, in a 
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long conversation, the minister exposed to that prince the 
real' character and designs of De Ketz. The Duke of Orleans, 
of course, attempted to defend the man who had now become 
his favourite; but Mazarin and Anne of Austria each com¬ 
mitted a great fault in their conversation w ith Gaston. Ma¬ 
zarin poured forth a thousand curses against the parliament, 
and compared it to that of England, which had just sent the 
sovereign to the scaffold; while the queen joined in the dis¬ 
course, and in the heat of argument forgot her temper, 
launched forth into invectives both against the duke and the 
coadjutor, and in the end so completely gave way to passion, 
that Gaston quitted the palace, yow'ing he would never enter 
the presence of that (abid fury again. 

He was now irrevocably separated from the "government 
of the regent, and cast into the arms of tlie Fronde ; and De 
Ketz, seeing that tlie time w’as come for bold and open mea¬ 
sures against Mazarin, prepared to throw off the mask, avow 
his designs in favour of the princes, and demand the dismissal 
and exile of the minister. Mazarin, how'cver, thought it yet 
possible to strike a blow in his own favour before complete 
success crowmed the efforts of his enemies, and he attempted 
to influence the parliament by a bold and violent accusation 
of De Ketz, brought dowm to the chambers by the chief pre¬ 
sident in the name of the queen. It has always appeared to 
me that the real design of the ministry, in this proceeding, was 
to aflbrd Matthew Mole, the first pr(‘sident, an opportunity of 
treating De Ketz as a person foniially accused of crimes cog¬ 
nisable by tjie parliament, and consequently to remove him 
from his plactt in that body till he had undergone some kind 
of trial. The scheme itself, if such w'crc really the purposes 
of the court, was not iU conceived ; but it certainly was ill 
executed. • 

The declaration against the coadjutor sent down by the 
queen was coarse, violent, and absurd; the shouts oV the 
people without intimidated the members of the parliftment 
attached to the government, and De Ketz chose the very 
moment of Mazarin’s accusation to propose the derisive mea¬ 
sure which he had long contemplated •against *tho minister 
himself. He treated the declaration of the queen with cutting 
contempt, passing it over as a thingVhich had only served to 
interrupt the more serious av(^cations of the parliament for a 
moment; he thimdqped out into a tirade against the misuse 
of the king’s name; he fftrged a Latin quotation to suit bis 
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purposes so dexterously, that it was sought for amongst the 
Boman historians for some days; and he ended by saying, 
“ I beg pardon for the liberty I have taken m quitting by 
these few words the original subject upon which we met to 
deliberate. My proposal now is, to make humble remon¬ 
strance to his majesty the king, and to supplicate him to send 
immediately a lettre-de^cachet for the liberation of the princes, 
with a declaration in their favour, and to drive from his person 
and his councils the Cardinal Mazarin. My opinion is, fur¬ 
ther, gentlemen, that the parliament should take the resolu¬ 
tion of meeting again on Monday next, to receive the reply 
which his majesty may please to make to the deputies sent 
with this remonstrance.** *. 

The whole train of policy which Dc Betz had been so long 
following in darkness was displayed (;vcn to his enemies by 
this bold language. To every one of the principles developed 
in his resolution the parliament had already committed itsell, 
and it could not now refuse to give tlicin utterance. 

A remonstrance to the queen was therefore determined 
upon almost in the terms which 3)e Betz had dictated. But 
the court learned all that passed, and beVorc this edict could 
bo carried into execution, the Count de Briennc, one of th(‘ 
secretaries of state,* presented himself to the parliament, and 
besought the Duke of Orleans to proceed to the Palais Koyal, 
and give the queen his counsel and opinion upon the state of 
her affairs at that moment. The chief president also entreated 
him to do so; many of the wisest and most influential mem¬ 
bers of the parliament joined their voices to that*of Brienne. 
Omer Talon, the advocate-general, made one of the most 
s])lendid extemporary orations up«)n n'cord, and went upon 
his knees befor'fe the duke, beseeching him to save the state. 

The duke himself hesitated, and would very likely have 
yielded, had not De Betz, who well knew the weakness of hit 
tool and the power the queqn possessed over him, stepped in, 
and jhitting a false interpretation upon the words which the 
Duke of Orleans had at first employed, induced him to send 
back a roeSHsage to the queen, purporting that the duke would 
offer her his Kurable respects as soon as the cardinal Mazarin 
was banished from her councils and the imprisoned princes 
set at liberty. * 

• It is extraordinafy that Qrienne hilhsclf makes no mention of these events; 
but the concurring testimony of Madame de Mottevifle and Do Retz leaves no 
doubt with regard to the facts. « 
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It would appear that now, for the first time, Mazariii and 
the queen really believed that the-Duke of Orleans and the 
Fronde were sincere in their proposals for liberating Conde. 
They had known, indeed, that the duke and the faction of the 
coadjutor were both opposed to the minister. The personal 
quarrel of Gaston with the queen had excited their marm to 
the utmost; but stiU Mazarin had hoped to sow divisions 
amongst his enemies, and, by procrastinating, to work out his 
own deliverance from their machinations. In vain the Prin¬ 
cess Palatine, wdio was much more anxious that the im¬ 
prisoned princes should be liberated by the court than that 
they should owe their enfranchisement to the Fronde, had 
represented to the minister, even while she was treating writh 
his enemies, that if he did not set the prisoners at liberty, he 
was lost; that he would see such a coalition against him as 
lie little expected, and that the ver}'^ ground on which ho trod 
was hollow beneath him. 

In vain various other friends of the princes gave him the 
same intimation, and did all that they possibly could, w ithout 
divulging the negotiatings wdiich were taking place, to show 
him his danger, and to induce him to take a stop, while there 
was yet time, which w^oidd at once have frustrated the designs 
of his enemies, and have set the princes free, wdthout binding 
them to the party of the Fronde. Nothing would cojivince 
Mazarin that either the Frondeurs or the Didve of Orleans 
and his friends were sincere in their wdshes for Coiule’s libe¬ 
ration, till it was too late to take advantage of the knowledge; 
and the decreg of tho parliament in favour of the princes and 
against himseli^ proposed by De Ketz and sanetioiied by the 
duke, was the first thing that thoroughly opened the eyes of 
the minister. * 

While these events were going on, anti the two parti(;s strug¬ 
gling for rule were proceeding step by step against eacli otlier, 
the court and the city were in a stjite of agitation and con¬ 
fusion scarcely possible to describe, and a thousand collafbral 
occurrences wcfb taking place hourly which added to the dif¬ 
ficulties of the queen and her minister. The Duke of^Orleans 
from time to time showed a disposition to have recourse to 
force against the odurt. lie sent to the captains of the quar¬ 
ters, forbidding them to obey any orders but bis own, and to 
be ready to take arms at a moment’s notice. He applied with 
tlie same view^ to Jtbe ^nevot des marchnnds, and to different 
officers of the town, as w(5fr as to the various generals and 
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marshala of France in the capital, and to a number of the 
servants of the king. 

The hearts of all men became divided; but the military, in 
general, sided with the court, and urged it to have recourse 
to arms against the turbulent people that resisted its authority. 
A multitude of celebrated omcers came voluntarily forward 
and proffered their services to Mazarin: but such offers, as 
well as aU promises, vows, and engagements whatsoever, were 
known by the queen and her minister to be in those times 
more empty and unmeaning than the whispers of the wind. 
A number of the subordinate ministers themselves were la¬ 
bouring for Mazarin’s destruction; Chateaimeuf was eagerly 
seeking for his place, and doing all thatjic could to ruin him; 
and even those who were really endeavouring to serve him 
for the moment, could never be depemded upon for two days 
together, so weak and unstable hud the general tone of men’s 
minds become in the french capital. Every relation too had 
been rendered so complicated by different interests and dif¬ 
ferent passions during the multifarious changes which had 
lately taken place, that the court, tlie council, the parliament, 
the city—great bodies, small parties, Mistinct factions, and 
private families—were all divided amongst themselves; and 
while the parliament and the Fronde assailed Mazarin and 
and the court, the Duke of Mercociir challenged his brother 
the Duke of Beaufort, who afterwards, again, killed his bro- 
ther-in-law the Duke of Nemours, when new changes had pro¬ 
duced new enmities. 

Many persons, after the decree of the parliament against 
Mazarin, advised the queen to bring the army into Paris, to 
canton it in the neighoourhood of the Palais lioyal, and once 
more to reduce the refractory city to obedience by force of 
arms. The queen, hoSvever, would Bot consent to such a 
meakurc, for fear of the consequences which might ensue to 
the royal family; and Mazarin, bitterly regretting that he 
had'not taken warning in time, and removed the young king 
from the capital while it was yet possible, saw no alternative 
but either to abandon a post wliicli he could no longer main¬ 
tain and quit the government, or to make such concessions to 
his opponents as would disarm their hatie,d- for a day or 
two he attempted the latter expedient, and the chief president 
did all that he could to afford him time by delaying the pro¬ 
ceedings againkt himras far hs possible. But, betrayed by the 
agents he employed to negotiate ivith*the Duke of Orleants, 
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pressed by the parliament, which was urged on by the Fronde, 
and advised by every body, of almost every party, to retire for 
a time and let the storm pass by,—Mazann at length deter¬ 
mined to quit the capital, m which his life was no longer in 
safety, and to see whether he could not gain something in 
compensation for aU he lost by liberating the princes with his 
own hand. 

Having obtained the queen’s permission, and an order to 
De Bar, who held Conde and his relations in prison at Havre, 
Mazarin prepared to effect his flight from Paris on the 6th 
of Februaiyr 1651. During the greater part of the day, lie 
behaved with calmness and fortitude, maintaining a serene 
aspect, and concealing from every one but tho^e to whom it 
was absolutely necessary to reve^ it, the purpose which he 
bad determined to execute on that night. The mortification 
and irritation which he felt, however, could not be entirely 
subdued, and he broke forth to the Count of Brienne in a 
manner which showed what were the real feelings concealed 
beneath the external calmness which he assumed. In a con¬ 
ference with that nobleman, in the presence of Anne of Aus¬ 
tria, he communicated to him his intention of quitting Paris 
and liberating the princes ; but he could not refrain from re¬ 
proaching Brienne, on account of some expressions which had 
been used by that nobleman’s daughter, the Marchioness de 
Hamaches. Brienne of course defended his child ; and Ma¬ 
zarin, giving way to all the violent passion which in calmer 
moments he more studiously concealed, told Brienne furiously 
that he regarded him less than the earth on which he trod. 
The count replied, “ You should know, sir, that 1 am a man 
of honour, and you should not be ignorant that you are not 
speaking to a scoundrel; but, after paving given way in the 
manner in which you^have done, I would have you lean\ that, 
were it not for the respect which I entertain for the queen, 
you should not quit this town quite so easily as you came 
into it.” * 

To cover hi# discomposure Mazarin afterwards endeavoured 
to soothe Brienne; and he, as well as the queeq, iftaintained 
during the rest of the day an appearance of serenity which 
completely deceived those who surrounded them. Every one 
saw, indeed, that the minister wouldTbe obliged to fly; but no 
one believed his flight to be so near. He took his place at the 
queen’s council jas ugual, stood beside her in the circle, and 
listened, apparently amus^, to the buffooneries of the Court 
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de Nogent. The passions of the people, however, had beitti 
gradually excited to a high pitch during the last two dava ; 
and while Mazarin still remained, to airappearance unmoved, 
in the midst of the court, cries were heard from the street of 
“To arms! to anns!” mingled with imprecations upon his 
government and threats of violence towards his person. About 
the same time, intelligence reached him that some of his 
servants whom he had directed to quit Paris, and precede 
him on his journey to St. Germain, had been attacked and 
nearly killea by a mob in the iieighbourliood of the Tuileries; 
and seeing that no fui’ther time was to be lost, he ordered 
horses to be held in waiting for him in a different direction, 
and bade the queen adieu in a few word'd spoken with a low' 
voice. 

He then retired to his own apartments, disguised himself 
in a red coat and a plumed hat, and, followed by tw^o of his 
gentlemen, made his escape by the Porte do Bichelieu. He 
found his horses prepared, and reached St. Germain in safety: 
but there, free from the apprehensions which he had enter¬ 
tained in Paris, he lingered for some days w'hile the queen 
made various efforts to soften his enemies, and the parliament 
publicly returned her thanks for his dismissal. Anne of 
Austria also endeavoured to persuade the Duke of Orleans to 
return to her councils, but in vain. De Betz took care to 
prevent that prince from falling again under the influence of 
the queen, and the duke refused to go to the palace till Conde 
and the rest were at liberty. As soon as it was knowm that 
Mazarin remained at St. Oermaiii, and thence governed the 
queen as easily as when in Paris, his enemies in the parlia¬ 
ment began to^raise new outcries against him. Des Landes 
Payenne proposed that, an edict should be pronounced, for¬ 
bidding any cardinal to meddle with affairs of state in France, 
inasmuch as, having sw'oiii fidelity to the Pope, they could not 
properly serve another master; and, on the 9th of February, 
a declaration having been agreed to by the court, pronouncing 
the imprisoned princes innocent of all the crimes with which 
they had been charged, the parliament took advantage of its 
terms to pronounce a decree against Mazarip to the following 
effect;— 

“ In consequence of the said declaration and will of the 
king and of the regen|, within fifteen days from the publica¬ 
tion of the present decree, the said Cardinal Mazarm, with 
his relations and foreign domestics*, shall quit the kingdom of 
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France, and all lands and places under the dominion of the 
king; and in default thereof, the said time being passed, ex- 
traordinaiy proceedings shall be lield against them, and the 
commons and all others shall be permitted to hunt tliem 
down; without their being allowed to return upon any pre¬ 
texts, causes, employments, or occiisions whatsoever. And 
further, prohibition shall bo made, the said time having passed, 
for all the governors of provinces, mayors, and sheriffs of 
towns to receive them.” 

In regard to many of the measures w'hich had been lately 
employed, the qpeen now perceived that her servants and her 
counsellors had deegived and betrayed her; a^d though she 
bore up with magnimity and courage, she could not help 
feeling, when she looked round upon the cold, the heartless, 
and the faithless, that filled her court, the dejection natural 
ill such a situation. She concealed it from the greater part 
of those who surrounded her; but it burst forth towards her 
faithful attendant Madame de Motteville in these bitter 
words:—“I could wish that it were always night; for althougli 
I cannot sleep, the silence and the solitude please me, because 
during the day I behold nothing but people who betray me.” 
Her situation was, indeed, painfid in tlie extroine, and she 
now contemplated a step which might have been takan before 
with eftect, but was no longer prdctieable. This was to carry 
the young king out of Paris, and, rejoining her minister, to 
retain the princes in Havre, to straiten Paris as before, and 
not to lay down her arms or to grant the liberty of the princes 
till she had Effected such a treaty with them as would establish 
her authority upon a finner basis. Some one, however,—it 
is supposed the Marechal de Villeroy,—gave* notice to the 
Duke of Orleans thatdt was the quedh’s intention to execute 
this design during the night between the 9th and lOth of 
February. 

De Betz was alive to his danger, and had everything in 
readiness to fripstrate such a scheme: he roused the people, 
he caUed them to arms, the Palais Boyal was 8ui|X)ilhded, the 
gates of the city were seized, and the queen and the royal 
family were coiqpletely in the hands of the party of the 
Fronde. It is supposed that on this*eventful night, De Betz 
advised the Duke of Orleans to take the most violent mea¬ 
sures against the queen; that fie proposed to him to seize 
upon the person* of fhe young king, to assume the regency, 
and t'i place Anne of Austria fn a convent. These vehement 
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measures, however, were not for the timid spirit of the Duke 
of Orleans; it was impossible to obtain from him even the 
order to surround the Palais Koyal, and that which was 
ultimately acted upon was signed by his wife in his name. 

The queen, obliged to abandon her purpose, and surrounded 
by dangers, has caused the young king to go to bed; and 
when at length she found herself invested in her palace, 
Louis had fallen into a sound sleep, in which state she 
‘showed him to the captain of the guard of the Duke of 
Orleans. That officer went out, and assured the people that 
everything within the palace was tranquil; that there was no 
sign whatever of any intention of flight, and that he had 
himself seen the young king in bed and‘asleep. This, how¬ 
ever, would not satisfy them; a species of disloyal loyalty 
had seized them, which would not suffer them to depart with¬ 
out beholding the young monarch with their own eyes. The 
queen instantly commanded some of the attendants to open 
the doors and sufler a part of the multitude to enter. They 
were brought at once to the bedside of the young king, who 
in the sw'eot slumber of innocence slept on amidst all the 
tumults and anxieties of that night. The frank demeanour 
of the queen and courageous confidence—the sight of the 
handsome boy, born to high rule, and plunged so deep in 
slumbe/ while the doors of his palace were assailed by the 
tumultuous multitudes and the apparent tranquillity of every¬ 
thing within the royal dwelling, reassured the people. Many 
were much moved by what they saw; and aU, retiring satis¬ 
fied that no design of carrying off the king existed, loaded him 
with blessings as they went. 

To put an end to all doubt upon the subject, the queen 
ordered the keys of the city gates to be given up to the 
eitizAis; and a night which might have well been expected 
to end in a general massacre, passed off without any act of 
bloodshed. 

The insult offered to the royal authority, however, was so 
great, th»t the Duke of Orleans felt ashamed* of the part he 
had played therein, and still more of the use that others had 
mode of him. On his going down to the parliament to justify 
his conduct, De Retz found it necessary td console him by 
exciting the mob both to applaud his actions, and to free him 
from diflGiculty»hy intimidating those members of the parlia¬ 
ment who might have dared to censurec»him» Matthew Mold, 
however, was not to.be intimidated^ and be boldly reproached 
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the Duke of Orlems for all the evils of the preceding night, as¬ 
serting, truly, that the king was a prisoner in his own capital. 
The Duke of Orleans, however, who never acted wisely, 
<dways spoke well; and his eloquence was of that kind which, 
seizing the passions of the hearers rather than their judg¬ 
ments, carried them away at once, without giving them time 
to reflect. No one attempted to support the chief president 
in his censure of the duke, and Graston replied at once, “ The 
king has been a prisoner in the lionds of Mazarin, but, thank 
God! he is so no longer.’* The people took up the cry that' 
the king was a prisoner no longer, and everything passed as 
the duke would have wished it. 

The news of the^ events reached Mazarin at St. Germain,* 
and, seeing that there was no chance whatevcf, of effecting 
his immediate recal to Paris by means of negotiation, ho took 
the determination of proceeding at once to Havre and setting 
the princes at liberty. It has been suspected that he in¬ 
tended to seize upon the citadel, in hopes that the queen 
w-^ould be able to make her escape from the capital: but it 
would appear that De liar, who commanded in Havre, w^ould 
not permit him to enter with more than two attendants. He 
had full powers, however, from the queen to set the princes 
at liberty; and he was immediately conducted to the pre¬ 
sence of the Prince de Condo, whom he informec^ that the 
gates of his prison were open without any conditions whatso¬ 
ever. 

During the whole course of his imprisonment, the prince 
had maintained the same equanimity which he had displayed 
at first. He had never lost his spirits, or suffered himseli to 
be in any degree depressed; and even on being removed from 
Marcoussi to Havre, at the very moment hb was about to 
put in execution a«plan which hrfll been arranged by the 
Duke of Nemours for his escape, he did not suffer the*disop- 
pointmont in any degree to affect him. Thus, when the 
Count of Harcourt, who had undertaken the disagreealflo task 
of escorting t|ie princes from Marcoussi, took his place in the 
carriage with them, the only expression of anger or scorn 

* Madame de Motteville says, in her memoirs, that Mazann had set out fur 
Havre before these events took place: but it appears to me that such could not 
be the case, and that the account of all the other writers, who^ reprcMnt the 
eardinars retreat to Havre as having been hastfned by the tumults in Paris, must 
be accurate. The very dates would seem to show tnat such was the case; the 
tumults took place in the night betweenethe 9th Md lOthwf Februaiy; Mazarin 
though travelling w|th alkspeed, did not arrive af Havre till the 13th. The dis¬ 
tance is about one hundred and tMrty miles. 
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which broke from the lips of Conde was the well-known stanxa 
which he composed upon the occasion: 

Cet homme gros et (wurtf 
Si connu dans I'histoire, 

Ce grand Comte d*Harcoiirty 
Tout conronnd de gloire, 

Qui seconrut Cusal et qui reprit Turin, 

Eat maintenant recors de Jules Mazarin.* 

Which may be translated, 

“ That man so fat and short. 

So much renowned in story, 

The famous Count de Harconrt, 

All blazing forth with glory, 

Who succour'd Casal at its need, and who retook Turin, 

Is now turn'd bailiff's follower to Julius Mazarin." 

The prince,•nevertheless, was not inseiihible to the evils of 
imprison inont. When Mazarin appeared to open for him the 
gates of that prison in wliich he had remained for tliirteen 
months, Condo nM*eived him politely.* and, in the first joy 
of his liberation made use of some expressions of regard to¬ 
wards the prelate himself, which might liavo filled him with 
false hopes. The cardinal, however, dined with the princes, 
and before they set out on their return ta the capital, he had 
abundant opportunity of seeing that nothing was to be ex¬ 
pected from his enforced liberation of Conde. Griiduallj^, as 
the first joy of the intelligence ho had received wor<‘ oft, the 
prince became mon3 and more cool towards the fallen minis- 
U‘r, and scarcely took any notice of him, when he, with his 
fellow’-prisoncrs, set out for Paris, lie evidently saw% and 
w^as not displeased at the mortification of IVl azariii, observing, 
to those about him, that Lionne, who stayed bijhind, “re¬ 
mained at Havre to console the cardinal.” ‘ 

Convinciid that nothing was to he hoped from Conde, Ma- 
zarin, w ith a train of abfAit oiio hundred^horsenuui, set out for 
Picardy, and reached HourU‘ns, where ho was hospitably re¬ 
ceived by the governor, although the inhabitants of Abbeville 
had rafused him passagethi'oiigh that town. Prom Hourlens 
ho was soon driven by tlu' proceedings of the parliament 
against hivn ; and although it w ould appear that many of the 
oliicers eomnmnding in the towns of the frontier offered him 

* Wo nro told by Joly, that Mnzarin cast liimself at tlio fcfii of Cowld, with tears 
and entreaties; but Madame do Mottevillr, who certainly w'as not friendly to the 
minister, and Jja Kochefoucuult, who was certainly iiiiinical to him, give a more 
dignified representatiim of the canlinalV conduct: and they had far better opjm- 
tnnitios of learning tiie trutH than the factious impostor of the Kuo des Ber> 
nardius. , 
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protection and support against his enemies, he showed no dis¬ 
position to play so hazardous a game. He next retired to 
Sedan, where he took counsel with his friend Fabeit, and 
thence proceeded to Cologne, being treated with the utmost 
distinction and hospitality in all the foreign towns through 
which he passed. 

In the mean time, the Duke of Orleans, according to the 
promise he had made, proceeded to visit the ^ueen; and the 
princes, immediately after their arrival in Pans, followed his 
example. Coldness and dissatisfaction per\'aded both these* 
interviews; and Anne of Austria, little better than a prisoner 
in her owti palace, waited like her minister for time to bring 
about that which pj^licy could not effect, and to work her de¬ 
liverance from her enemies by dividing them mnongst them¬ 
selves. 

CHAPTEE XI. 

State of Parties on tlic Liberation of the Princes—Assembly of the Nobles—^They 
demand a Meetirifr of the States-Goneral—Thwarted by Gondd—Condd sepa¬ 
rates from the old Fronde—Kules the Court^—Overawes and wins the Duke of 
Orleans—Sudden Transition of I*arties—De Retz affects to retire from Political 
Cabal—Condd's now Kaactions—Conduct and Foresight of Mazarin—De Rets 
called t(» the Aid of the Queen—llis Measures against Condd—Stormy Meeting 
of the two Factions in the Parliament—Danger of Paris—Alarm of all Parties 
at their own Acts. 

While everything looked so unprosperous to the regent, the 
small and scarcely perceivable cKanges of passions and feelings 
which went on underneath the turbulent waves that foamed 
and fn'tted on the surface of events, wore gradually producing 
an amelioAtioii in her position, of w'hich for some time she 
was scarcolj^ conseious herself. 

To understand the future proc‘eedings of all parties clearly, 
we must for a moment cast our eyes over thC*genoral state of 
affairs immediately tifter tlu^ liberatibn of the princes. In the 
first place, the Princess Palatine, who hiad laboured s5 effec¬ 
tually for the emancipation of Condo and his relations, had 
kept a promise, which she had made long before to tlio^ueen, 
of ranging Inkrsclf on the side of the court as soon as she had 
gained her object in favour of the princes. She sfiill kept up 
some communication, however, both with thfe old Fronde, 
beaded by De Aetz, and with different members of the new 
Fronde, as the party of the prince# was now called. In this 
respect, as well as on account of her distinguished talents, 
firmness, and decision of character, h«r courf^cl and assistance 
were highly important to»the queen. 
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A separation of interests too took place ere long in the old 
Fronde, by the defection of the Duke of Beaufort and Madame 
de Montbazon, both of whom, offended deeply by the want of 
confidence shown by De Betz on various occasions, soon at¬ 
tached themselves to the party of the Prince de Cond^, and 
brought with them thereunto a very great accession of popu¬ 
larity. 

La Bochefoucalt, also, we must remeiubcr, though acting 
, with Dc Betz on various occasions, following his dictation, and 
often serving his purposes, hated him with that degree of en¬ 
mity which, perhaps, can only be known by two men of wit 
towards each otlier. lie had great influence over Conde, and 
still greater ever the Duchess of Longaeville; and, conse¬ 
quently, his attachment to the party of the new Fronde added 
, to the tendency to separate entirely from the old Fronde which 
already existed, therein. 

At the same time, the powerful and important family of 
Bouillon were easily to be gained in favour of the government 
by the final adjustment of the question regarding Sedan; 
while Turenno, the brother of the duke,, defeated at Bhctcl, 
and heartily sick of commanding a Spanish army, had seen 
the last ostensible cause of his opposition to the court re¬ 
moved by the liberation of the j)rinces, aiid was eagerly de¬ 
sirous of'wiping out the nionu)ry of a rebellion which had tired 
and disgusted him even more than it had done the court, by 
exerting himself vigorously in the service of his king. 

At the same time, a number of the governors and officers 
commanding on the frontiers of Picardy, Artois,«and Cham¬ 
pagne, were strongly attached, not alone to the queen, but 
even to her minister; and with him, though now in exile at 
Briihl, near Cologne, a constant communication was kept up, 
W'hile ,.his three creatures, Sorvien, Lo‘ Tcllier, and Lionne, 
kno^vn by the name of the under-ministers, continued to obey 
all his^ommands, furnished tim with information of everything 
that took place, and enabled him to rule Franco as completely, 
from the banks of the Khinc, as if he had refnained in the 
Palais Boyal.» All these circumstances were strongly in ffi-vour 
of the queen’s party and views; but at the same time there was 
a transaction going on which she might welVlook upon with 
ivn eye of apprehension. 

During the l(i,tter period o,^ the imprisonment of Conde, 
great assemblies of the Mobility of Franco had been held in the 
chief hall of the Cordeliers, for.thb purpose of effecting the 
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liberation of the princes. Their discussions, however, soon 
embraced a wider range, their numbers increased, tlieir pro¬ 
ceedings assumed a more regular form and more important 
character, and their assemblies were protracted a^r the 
object for which they first met had been obtained. Such 
transactions, as in a former case, were likely to go on till 
they produced the assembly of the states-gencral of the king¬ 
dom, a body in which the preponderance of the commons, 
when headed by a judicious leader, might always be employed 
to purposes the most dangerous to the royal authority. All 
tilings were tending rapidly to such a result, even when the 
princes were liberated; and the same proceedings went on 
afterwards, step by 4tep, tiU nothing remained t& be done but 
to issue mandatories for the election of deputies of the third 
estate. 

The clergy offered to coalesce with the nobles to effect this 
object; and the Fronde, headed by Do Eetz, who dragged 
the Duke of Orlcjins at the heels of his triumphant ambition, 
was very well disposed to bring about an assembly, all the 
acts of which were sure to be dictated by itself. 

In the midst of these proceedings on the part of the as¬ 
sembly of the nobles, and while the various political parties 
were rapidly assuming the position 1 have represented, 
Conde, Longucville, and Conti arrived in Paris; nothing 
but embraces, gratulations, and thanks took place between 
them, the Duke of Orleans, De Kotz, and Beaufort. The 
people, w'ho had celebrated the aiTcst of Conde by acclama¬ 
tions and bontircs, now by bonfires and acclamations cele¬ 
brated his liberation; and those persons even w’ho hated him 
most pressed eagerly to salute and congratijate him: “ for 
so,” says a writer of that day, “ thc^comcdy of society would 
have it.” • , 

The Frondcurs, to show the utmost degree of generosity 
and candour towards the princ<'-s^ gave up the treaties ^w'hich 
had been made with them during their imprisonment; and 
Cond6, to evlhce his gratitude and good faith, renewed all 
the promises and pledges which he had preyiotsly made. 
The fountain of^generosity, however, in factious, furnishes 
but a scanty stfeam, which, though gushing forth w'ith ap¬ 
parent abundance, soon sinks again into the sands which sur¬ 
round it. Scarcely were finei professions made and solemn 
pledges given, wheib the inclination fo break the latter was 
experienced oh all sidc^, and feelings of old distrust aud 
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barred rose np to do away friendship, attachment, and gra¬ 
titude. 

Of these circumstances the queen, under the direction of 
Mazarln, skilfully availed herself. The first injunctions of 
the minister were to gain the Prince de Conde in preference 
to eveiyrthing; and the cardinal himself laboured for that 
purpose by means which proved very efficacious. Boche- 
foucault, tis we have said, hated the coadjutor, and through 
all the preceding transactions he had counselled Condd, 

' strongly, rather to strive for his own liberation, by uniting 
with the court, than by treating with the Fronde. He had 
even gone so far as to confer with Mazarin, and to w^am him 
of his approaching danger; and the axilcd minister now 
found no difficulty in engaging him to labour with all his 
energies for the purpose of separating Conde from the old 
Fronde, if not of bringing him back to the party of the 
court. 

La Bochefoucault and the Duchess of Longueville both 
appreh(‘nded, and not without reason, that the empire they 
had obtained over the mind of Conde luigld be destroyed by 
the iiifiiu'iice of the coadjutor, especially if the marriage of 
the Prince de Conti and Mjvdomoiselle do Chevreuse took 
place according to the terras of the treaty; and Conde, who 
was by no means partial to De Betz, was soon led to take 
measures which induced that prelate to oppose rather than 
to court him. One of the first steps in the parliament after 
Condo’s return w'as to issue a decree against Mazarin, ex¬ 
cluding him for ever from the ministry, on ac(Y)uiit of his 
being a cardinal. Old Eroussel immediately proposed that 
the terms of the edict should be made such as to affect for 
ever all cardinals, even should they be French by birth. It 
was well known that De Betz sought the cardhial’s hat with 
no less avidity than he strove for the prime minister’s port¬ 
folio; aud his enemy, thq chief president, therefore now 
eagerijr advocated a measure calculated to mortity him so 
greatly, while Condo took no pains to conceal that he was 
well satisfied with it also. But the matter in which the hos¬ 
tility of the prince tow'ards De Betz was brought into action 
more tlian on any otiier occasion, regarded the assembly of 
the nobles to which I ha'^e already alluded. 

The nobles had proceeded tp the last step in the course 
which they proposed, Und in distinct tprms, demanded the 
Wssembly of the states-general., It was a demand which the 
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queen could not have resisted, had the Duke of Orleans and 
Conde united with the nobles and the clergy in their appli¬ 
cation. 

Mazarin, however, took alarm, and pressed the queen 
anxiously to employ every kind of miiucuce with Condd, in 
order to put a stop to all such proceedings. Nor was Condd 
ill-disposed to meet the wishes of the cardinal in this respect; 
for, in the assembly of the statcs-geiieral, the part w hich he 
w^ould have had to play would have been quite secondary to 
that of tlie Duke ot Orleans, and the pride of Condd could ill 
brook that a man whom he lelt to be so inferior to himself 
should take a leading share in transactions by which the 
rights and privilege^ of the princes of the blood might be 
greatly aifected. The assembly of the states, indeed, would 
have given the Duke of Orleans a great accession of power 
and influence, and De Eetz, by whom he was entirc^ly ruled, 
took care that all the motives which could influence Oaston 
should be laid open before his eyes, in order to induce him 
to urge on an event so favourable to his view s. But at the 
same time the Duke of liochefoucault and Madame de 
Longucville, anxious •to cause a rupture betw'een Conde and 
Do Ketz, urged the prince eagerly to dissuade the Duke of 
Orleans from uniting with the nobles; and Conde soon con- 
jrired to terrify Gaston, by vague pictures of dangers to 
!:he state, and especially to the royal authority, wiiich might 
accrue from the assembling of the states at such a moment. 

De Betz, how ever, from some cause which he does not seem 
to explain with his usual candour, did not display in all these 
transactions *tlie fiery activity wiiich characterised him in 
general. Eittier from forbearance, or from one of those fits 
of apathy which w ill fall at times upon the most active minds, 
he would take no oflei*ce from Conde* and refrained as fyr as 
possible from putting himself in any position which might 
bring him into a disagreeable collision with the prince. 

In the present instance, he tamely suffered Gaston to be 
terrified by the* suggestions of Condo; and that prince led 
the duke away to the assembly of the nobles for th^ purpose 
of persuading them to desist from their demand.* There the 
two princes, aftciiP sonic discussion, became guarantees of a 
promise made by tlie queen, to th^ effect that the states- 
general should be assembled wjfhout fail when the king at¬ 
tained his majority, an event which w'ae^rapidfy approaching; 
and though such* promises «and guarantees were aSl illusory, 
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and many of the nobles felt and declared them to be so, the 
assembly broke up promising to wait patiently for the ap« 

S ointed time. Tn is was the first service that Condd ren- 
ered to the court after his liberation; and Anne of Austria 
eagerly solicited him to come frankly and sincerely to her 
aid. The prospect which such conduct might have opened to 
the prince’s eyes was certainly very tempting. “ What 
power might he not have,” demands a wnter of the day, 
“ who could unite the royal authority freed from Mazarinism, 
with the party of the princes freed from faction ?” 

Such might have been the position of Conde; but his very 
first demands were high. Ho required that the seals should 
be taken frqin Chateauneuf, who had ^t in judgment upon 
his gallant uncle Montmorency, and should be given to the 
first president, Mole, who had always defended his cause ; and 
he demanded that Chavigni, who had suffered much in his 
service, should be recalled immediately to the council. The 
queen consented to all: Chateaunetif was hateful to her as 
an enemy and rival of Mazarin; and tlie rectil of Chavigni, 
who was abhorred by the Duke of Orleans, would, she ima¬ 
gined, embroil that prince with Conde, which w as one of her 
great objects. 

To set the prince at variance with the old Fronde w'^as even 
of still, greater importance j and she demanded of Condo, as 
the price of the changes he required, that he should break off 
the promised marriage between his brtjther Conti and Made¬ 
moiselle de Chevreuse. The mind of Condo w as already well 
prepared for such a step: Madame de Longueyillc, who had 
been long jealous of the beauty and graces oC Mademoiselle 
de Chevreuse, could little bear to contemplate the probability 
of her being raised to a rank even more elevated than her own, 
and still less, that she should obtain the great influence which 
such a person w’as likely to acquire over both her princely 
brothers. She had, tlierefore, exerted all her influence over 
Coiide, and with him had been quite successful: but Conti 
was still in the height of liis passion for the beautiful and fasci¬ 
nating girl yho had been promised to him during his imprison¬ 
ment; he supped eveiy evening at the Hotel de Chevreuse, 
and his aflections, its w^ell as his honour, were fully engaged. 
The reputation of the "fair lady, however, afforded a means 
of attack w'hich Cond6 employed with success upon his bro¬ 
ther. The Prince do Conti soon received proof that she w’as 
not by any means so immaculate as he had believed: her 
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scarcely doubtful connexion with the coadjutor was placed in 
its true light, and, convinced that the object of his passion 
was unw orthy of the love of a man of honour, he began to 
look upon her wdth horror. The changes in the council, and 
the rupture of the marriage between Conti and Mademoiselle 
de Chevreusc, took place mmost at the same time; for though 
the actual declaration of Conti’s intentions was subsequent 
to the change, his coldness had been perceived and his purpose 
divined before. 

On the morning of the 3rd of April, 1651, the Duke of ‘ 
Orleans, on arriving at the Palais Koyal, w*as informed by the 
queen that she had sent for Chavigni out of Touraine. The 
duke reproached her for having taken such a ^tep without 
consulting him: but she answered haughtily, that he had taken 
many more important steps w’ithout consulting her. He in¬ 
stantly quitted the palace, and the news of the other clianges 
followed him. At his ow'n dw'cUing ho found Madame de 
Chevreuse and her daughter, with the coadjutor; and he was 
follow'cd speedily by the Prince do Conde, Conti, Beaufort, 
and a number ot others belonging to the party of the princes. 
Every one being ignorant that the blow came from Conde 
himself, a council w^as instantly held to ascei'tain W'hat the 
Duke of Orleans was called upon to do on the occasion. The 
most violent expedients were suggested, but Conde threw 
cold w'ater upon every proposal that wras made; Beaufort 
rudely checked De Betz for speaking in his name, as had 
usually been done before; and the Duke of Orleans, w'ith the 
leader of tl\p old Prondo, soon perceived that Conde and his 
friends were^he authors of the affront w'hich the lieutenant- 
general had received. 

After some time passed in sharp discussio^i, the duke re¬ 
tired into the apartments of his wife with De lietz; and there 
a brief consultation ensued, inw’hichthe Duchess of Orleans, 
Madame de Chevreuse, and the egadjutor endeavoured to per¬ 
suade him to arrest the leaders of the opposite parfy and 
rouse the people to insurrection. The Duke of Orleans was 
in some degree moved; Conde, Conti, the Duke of Beaufort, 
and others, had retired into the library; and Mademoiselle de 
Chevreuse, springing towards the door,•exclaimed, “ Nothing 
is wanting but a turn of the key I •It would be a fine thing 
indeed for a girl to arrest a wr^ner of battles!” 

The impetuosity nf Mademoiselle €e Chevreuse, however, 
alarmed the timid Duke ^f Orleans. Had he been brought 
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to it by degrees, he might have consented to the act; but her 
movement towards the door startled him, and he began to 
whistle,—^which, as De Betz observes, was never a good sign. 
Then declaring that he would consider of the matter till the 
next morning, he walked placidly into the library, and suffered 
the guests to depart in peace whom he had been so sorely 
tempted to moke prisoners. In the course of that morning’s 
conversation, however, two or three words had been spoken by 
different persons, which showed that the characters of the 
great movers in these events was becoming far better known 
to themselves and to each other than had Ixien the case in the 
commencement of the Fronde. 

More than one person present treab'chthe proposals of De 
Betz as exhortations to carnage; and when the Duke of 
Orleans tried to stimulate Condi* to act with him in opposition 
to the queen. Condo replied, tliat ho would willingly raise 
troops in the country for the service of his royal highness,— 
but that he felt himself to bo a thorough coward in popular 
tumults, and understood nolhing of the war of pots-de-cham- 
hres. Such words were not easily forg(»tti‘n; but the very 
next morning a more unpardonable affront was offered to the 
leaders of the Fronde, by Conde and Conti sending the Pre¬ 
sident Viole to Madame de Clievrouse, in ordi‘r to announce 
that the» proposed marriage, between her daughter and the 
Prince de Conti could not take phice. 

The incivility of the manner was more galling than the act 
itself, and though Mademoiselle de Chevreuse laughed when 
she heard of the loss of her deformed lover, the determination 
of taking vengeance was deeply fixed in the hearts of all those 
concerned. Scarcely, however, was the ariuounceincut made, 
when intimatioiis were conveyed to De liotz—who, as usual, 
was present at the toilet of Mademoise’fle de Chevreuse—oi 
various important events which were taking place at the palace 
of thCj Luxembourg. 

The agents of the queen and of Conde had been closeted 
with the Duke of Orleans during the whole morning; mes¬ 
sages had ^?ve^ passed between him and Chavigni; the seekers 
of court favour had fled Vrom the friends of l)e Betz ns from 
persons just shovring'sigiis of a pestilence; iind everything, 
in short, announced to the coadjutor, that intimidated by the 
coalition of the queen and Conrie, the weak Duke of Orleans 
was only embarassed b^ the confidence Wihieh he had hitherto 
reposed in him, and by tbe conpcxlon which he had thereby 
formed with the Fronde. 
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Knowing that imbecile and treacherous prince to the heart, 
De Betz was well aw’are that the Duke of Orleans would 
become at once his enemy, and would lend himself to the 
most severe means against him if he continued to embarrass 
him by urging consistency of conduct, energetic exertion, cou¬ 
rageous resistance, or the assumption of any of those qualities 
which he did not possess. He therefore determined upon 
his conduct in a moment; and still hoping, after a time, to 
regain his ascendancy over the duke, it he did not incur his 
hatred by attempting to strengthen his feebleness, he re¬ 
solved to retire apparently from political life, and free the 
Duke of Orleans from the importunity of his presence and 
his counsels.* He*proceeded immediately to«the Luxem¬ 
bourg, and announced to Gaston, without either reproaches 
or menaces, that having 8en’’ed him in the two great objects 
of expelling Mazarin and liberating the princes, he had de¬ 
termined to retire altogether from political life, and dedicate 
himself entirely to the duties of his profession. 

“It is impossible to express,” says De Betz, “thejoy that 
appeared in the eyetj and on the countenance of the duke.” 
But that joy had all the effect which De Betz intended. It 
preserved the prince from becoming infected with the hatred 
towards him which a weak man always feels towards those he 


* Anquetil makes a misUke in rog;ird to these facts, \vliich becomes important 
by offering a false picture of the spirit and charnct^'r of the times. He gives one 
to understand that all these changes took plu(‘e sli>wly, and says, “ that time and 
the solicitations of the queen, operated on the mind of the Duke of Orleans, and pro¬ 
duced the events which we have just related. Su<'h, however, was not tlie ease: the 
whole of this traAsaction is one of the most striking exempliHeationsof a peculiar 
feature in the sjHi-it of that age, viz., the extraordinary rapidity with which the 
greatest revolutions of feeling and changes of combination were effected in the 
Fronde. The whole of these events took place in the shor# space of o!)e day. 
On the morning of the drd of April, the announcement of Chuvigni's return was 
made to the Dwe of Orlean?; lie was informed of the changes in the iiil^iistr;jr; 
he held that council with the princes and others, in which it was prop4ised, in 
order to mratify his rage and animosity against the queen, to cull the populace to 
arms, and take the seals by force from him t# whom she had confided tJigro: he 
discovered that the blow had come from Conde and his partisans; he heard and 
deliberated upon th* proposal for arresting them; and before tlie next inorniiig, at 
the hour when Mademoiselle de Glievreuse was dressing herself, he 1^ been com¬ 
pletely gained over to the party of the queen and Condd, and wus^nly embarrassed 
oy shame at breaking his connexion witli De Retz and the Fronde. By the same 
hour, Condd and the liSiders of the new Fronde had* finally separated from the 
party which had really delivered them from prison, and the Due de Beaufort bad 
gone over openly to the side of that prince who, not long before, bad accused him 
of conspiring to murder him with tlie vq^y men whom he now abandoned. All 
this took place in less than four-ana-tw«nty houroi; and itfaffords an extroordi- 
rniry picture of tbeversaril# character of the factions in those days, which isrri- 

” ‘ nsi ‘ ‘ 
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has injured. Secret means of connnuiiieation were arranged 
between the duke and the coadjutor; and the latter next 
turned his steps to the hotel of the Friiico de Conde, in order 
to announce his resolution there also. Conde laughed at his 
purpose, but did not seem to divine his object. Conti con¬ 
gratulated him on his conversion, and on taking leave of him, 
exclaimed laughing, “ Adieu, good brother hermit.” On all 
sides he was met by ridicule and jest; but he held his reso¬ 
lution steadily, and retiring to the archbishopric, dedicated 
himself, in all appearance, with the utmost sincerity and de¬ 
votion, to execute those sacred functions which he had so 
long neglected for political cabal. 

Various intimations which he receive^ a knowledge of the 
faithless fickleness of the Duke of Orleans, and a conscious¬ 
ness of no great credit with either the Prince de Conde or 
the queen, induced him to believe that an attempt might be 
made to arrest him before the people could gather together 
to give him assistance. To prevent so fatal an event, he col¬ 
lected a number of determined soldiers, principally from 
amongst the exiled cavaliers, whom the iron rule of Cromwell 
still kept at a distance from their nati\\} land; he fortified 
the arelibishopric; he changed the neighbouring houses into 
barracks, and lie turned one of the towers of the cathedral 
into a ijfiagazine. Arms, ammunition, and provisions weie 
laid up in abundance; and lie was thus always prepared to 
make good his resistance against any attempt to seize him till 
the people could rise for his deliverance. 

Wlietlicr the queen and Conde did or did not mistake his 
ambitious nature so fiir as to believe that even tor a time he 
was reduced to tranquillity, or whether the struggle which 
imnu'diately succeeded between them diverted their attention 
altogether from the coa(^utor, till they needed his assistance, 
does not appear; but towards him Aunc of Austria was soon 
obliged to turn her eyes, as the only ono who could give her 
aid id circumstances of tlie utmost need. Once more Conde 
began to play the jiart which he had enacted before his im- 
prisonmetit; and his exactions knew no bounds. But there 
was this striking difierence between his former and his 
present conduct; he now rested upon the parliament for 
support, and politicly made the measures whicn he contrived 
against Mazarin, in co-operatipn with it, the means of wring¬ 
ing from the queen all the concessions which he desired. 
Everything that was granted, however, produced a new de- 
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mand; and, at length, the pretensions of Cond6 extended to 
the following articles, in addition to the governments, places, 
and posts wliich he already enjoyed:—^that the government of 
Guienne and Provence should be assigned to him; that he 
should have in those provinces a degree of authority which 
almost annulled that of the king; that a number of towns 
and fortresses in the neighbourhood should be given up to 
him; that a body of troops should be kept up therein, paia by 
the king, but under his command; and that all his friends, 
followers, and retainers, should have something, either in 
governments, money, or offices, from the general pillage of 
the crown which w'as then taking place. 

lie had already hie^own garrisons and officers in the towns 
of Clermont, Stenay, Pellegarde, Mouson, and Dijon; and 
that which ho demanded w'ould have made a kingdom in itself, 
resting under the Pyrenees, and embracing the mouths of the 
Rhone and of the Gironde, Champagne and Burgundy w'ere 
almost equally at his disposal; and on both sides he could 
have stretchcfl out his hands to Spain in case of any opposi¬ 
tion from a king of Pyance. 

AVhether or not the suspicion is well founded, which many 
writers have entertaimid, that Condo was gradually lured on 
by the regent to make such extravagant demands in order to 
open the eyes of the parliament and the people to his ambi¬ 
tion, it is certain that Servien and Lionno, the two creatures 
of Mazarin, treated seriously with Conde upon the subject, 
and afterwurds assured De Ketz that they acted with perfect 
good faith in the whole business. 

Very differbntly, however, did Mazarin behave; and one 
of his letters is extant in which his clear fj^resight is as 
strongly displayed in regard to this,, negotiation as in any 
other transaction of hfe life. No sooner did ho hear that it 
was proposed to grant the exorbitant demands of the prince, 
than he wrote to the queen, remonstrating in the strongest 
terms. “ You are w^ell aware, madam,” he said, “ that the 
greatest enemy*! have in the w orld is the coadjutor: make 
use of him, madam, rather than yield the prince the conditions 
w'hich he demands^ Make him a cardinal give him my place, 
put him in my apMments; he will s^ll probably attach him¬ 
self more to tlie Duke of Orleans than to your majesty. But 
the Duke of Orleans does not msh to ruin thp state; his in¬ 
tentions at the bottofu are not bad. Tin a word, anything, 
madam, rather than grant tRc Prince de Conde that which he 
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demands. If he should obtain it, there would be nothing 
left but to cany him to Elieims.”* 

Thus authorised, the queen no longer hesitated to turn her 
eyes towards Be Betz. Her anxiety to recal her minister 
had increased every hour since his departure, and she deter¬ 
mined to see whether the influence of the coadjutor could not 
be exerted to facilitate the return of Mazarin. At all events, 
it might be employed to defend the crown against Cond5, and 
the only doubt was, how far that influence had been dimi¬ 
nished oy late events. The queen was too shrewd to suppose 
that Be Betz had lost any part of his authority by the state 
of retirement in which he now lived; but the attachment of 
the Buke of Beaufort to the party of (Conde might have di¬ 
minished the power of the coadjutor over the people. 

Anything was to be tried, however, wdiich might deliver her 
from the exactions of Conde. lie had already obtained the 
appointment he desired in Guieimc : he was pressing more 
vigorously than ever for the satisfaction of his other preten¬ 
sions ; and, in order to urge the queen to immediate compli¬ 
ance, he vras daily declaiming in the parliament, both against 
Mazarin, and against all those in hVance who still continued 
to hold any communication with him. It was therefore ab¬ 
solutely necessary that Anne of Austria should either imme¬ 
diately'grant his demands, or should And some support to 
enable her to resist them. She accordingly despatimed the 
Mar6chal du Plessis to speak with Be Betz, at the arch¬ 
bishopric, towards one o’clock in the morning; at which hour 
he generally returned from his nocturnal visits to Mademoi¬ 
selle de Chevreuse. Bu Plessis showed him the letter from 
Mazarin, whi^h we have cited above, and of which Be Betz 
])robably judged justly when he believed it to be partly 
sincere, and partly quite the contrary.* 

Mazarin might perhaps wish the queen to make Be Betz 
priipe minister, rather than yield to the Prince de Cond4; 
but the cardinal was very sure that the coadjutor’s seat at the 
head of phe queen’s council-table could not'be of any long 
continuance. Be Betz, however, vras willing to seize the op¬ 
portunity of ayenging himself upon Conde, and he probably 
judged that he might dq so without bringing about the return 
of Mazarin. He accepted, then, at once the queen’s invita¬ 
tion to visit her in secret, acid threw the letter of safe con- 

vl 

* Tba place where the coronation of the ^ige of Franch ie almost always cele¬ 
brated 
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duct wliich she had sent him into the fire, in order to show 
his confidence in her promises. The following night, at 
twelve o’clock, he was brought into the queen’s oratory by a 
back staircase, and along conversation ensued between them, 
in which De l^tz assured her of his willingness to serve her. 
He positively refused, how'ever, the office of prime minister, 
which she pressed him to accept. He also refused in any de¬ 
gree to countenance openly the return of Mazarin, assuring 
her that the slightest appearance of such a design on his port 
would render his services perfectly useless to her, both with 
the populace and with the Duke of Orleans; and, at the end 
of a long harangue, during which the queen interrupted him 
impatiently more t]i:|n once, he assured her that he had not 
come there to receive favours, but to merit thenf. 

“ What wnll you do, then ?” demanded the queen, anxious 
to know in what all hiS vague eloquence would end. “ What 
will you do ?” 

“ Madam,” replied De Hetz, “ I wdll oblige the Prince de 
Condo to quit Paris before eight days are over; and will 
carry off the Duke of Orleans from liiin before to-morrow 
night.” • 

“ Give me your hand on that,” replied the queen, “ and the 
day after to-morrow you are a cardinal, and moreover tlie 
second amongst my friends.” 

He afterwards adroitly insinuated to Anne of Austna, that, 
under certain circumstances, he might not be quite so much 
the enemy of the cardinal as he appeared; but it w'as then 
determined that somebody should be placed, 2 )ro tempore, in 
the vacant nibhe of Mazarin, in order to deprive the Prince 
de Cond6 of the power of saying that the queen still kept it 
open for her favourite. Many persons were suggested, but 
some objection existed, in every case, and at length it was de¬ 
termined that Chateauneuf should fill that office. Thbugh 
this transaction is represented with a great apparent difference 
in all the particulars by ]VIadnme*de Motteville on tlitf one 
hand, and De li^tz on the other, yet, when their two accounts 
are accurately compared, it will only be found that*Madame 
de Motteville did not know the w^hole, and that De Ketz did 
not tell the w'hole.* • 

The Duke of Orleans, though recenciled with Conde, had 
made it a point of honour to repeat his demand that the seals 
should be taken from the first president, to whom they had 
been given, and* thaft Ob4teauneuf should be restored to 

2 
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power. It was to satisfy liim, therefore, and to give him all 
that he in fact wanted—a fair excuse for quitting Cond4 and 
going over to the queen, that De lieiz now proposed Ch&teau- 
ncuf for the post of minister, well knowing that Cond4 must 
oppose his elevation, and the Duke of Orleans must support 
him. All the other particulars were arranged between De 
Betz, the queen, and the princess palatine; and De Betz 
communicated to the Duke of Orleans all that had taken 
place. That prince was very w'dl contented, and laughed 
with strange triumph at the idea of seeing Conde and the 
Fronde once more embroiled with each other. 

The princess palatine and Anne of Austria both pledged 
their words that the coadjutor should be^raised to the dignity 
of cardinal; and the worthy archbishop issued forth from his 
retreat, announcing his approach to tlie enemy he was about 
to attack by a cloud of the same libels, satires, and epigrams, 
which he had always found so efKcacious in prejudicing the 
people of Paris against any one whom he thought fit to hold 
out to popular odium. The presses of the French metropolis 
groaned under tracts and pamphlets sotting forth the ambi- 
iion of Conde, the extravagance of his demands, and the 
danger of granting him provinces situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Spain and Italy. Nor did his enemies fail 
to point ulso the continual negotiations tliat were taking 
place between the party o'f the princes and Mazarin, and 
the peril which the state ran from the constant recurrence of 
such transactions, and from the agitation and apprehension 
which the exactions of the prince produced in the public 
mind. At the same time a multitude of crierfT and haw'kers 
were sent through the towm, spreading, at the very lowest 
price, and aiAongst every chiss of people, all the sarcasms 
whicji had been composed at the archbishopric in the morning, 
to render the conduct of Conde ridiculous, contemptible, and 
hateful in the eyes of the multitude. 

Al; length, when the coadjutor believed that everything 
had been sufficiently prepared, lie made the palatine write to 
inform the queen that he was about to go to the parliament. 
Mademoiselle de Chevreuse was w ith the regent at the time 
she received this intimation; and the joy 'vVjiicb it occasioned 
was BO great, that the* virtuous and pious Anne of Austria 
caught the archbishop*8 misf^ress iu her arms, and kissed her 
more than onCo, exclaiming, with no very great regard for 
decorum, ** You rogue! you are now dbing as mudi good 
as you have done me harm.** * 
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The coadjutor kept his word, and proceeded to the cham* 
bers, accompanied by four hundred men. He found the Prince 
de Cond6 standing before the fire as he was goin^ in; and the 
two who were about to enter the political arena in mortal con* 
flict with each other, met with every appearance of deference 
and politeness. De Betz, however, found Cond4 in possession 
of the ground; for neither the coadjutor nor the Duke of 
Orleans ha\dng for some weeks frequented the parliament, 
Conde had acquired a habit of commanding therein of which 
it was difficult to deprive him. 

The ?oiig absence of the coadjutor had even brought the 

E arliantent to believe that his virulence against Mazarin had 
ecoiiie in some deforce softened; and, probably to put his 
purposes to tlie teat, Condo no sooner saw him resume his 
sejt, tlian he launched forth into new invectives agjiinat 
IMj.zarin, added bitterness and severity to all that he had 
boforii urged against the government of tlie queen, and show- 
uig plainly that Mazarin still continued to rule in France, 
from the banks of the Rhine, by the subserviency of the under 
ministers, Servien, Tellier, and Lionne, lie demanded that 
they should bo forced by the parliament to quit their places 
in the government. 

Dc Retz was far too wise even to show moderation in regard 
to Mazarin; but he knew that a great number both in and 
out of the chambers were tired of Ihe insolent tone with 
which Conde persecuted the regent, and lu* suspected that 
the prince’s animosity against the under ministers proceeded 
more from disappointment at their having drawn back from 
the conccssioAs which they had at first made to his ambitious 
spirit, than from real di.sapprobation of their jdiancy to the 
will of the cardinal. The coadjutor,.thcrcfore, while he out¬ 
did the prince himself in bitterness against Mazarin, passed 
over his attack upon Servicn and the rest, and gradually 
brought the parliament to feel thait if the (|ueen (■onsen^jd in 
good faith to the permanent exeliision of Mazarin, the choice 
of her inferior ministers should not be interfered-with. A 
war of pens succeeded between the partisans* of the two 
factions; and though that of the coadjutor had greatly the 
advantage, the progress made againsj^Condo was so slow, that 
Mazarin, the queen, and De Retz, began to revolve more 
summary measures. • ^ , 

A cloud hangs over those measures; but that cloud is not 
to dark and impenetrable as to prevent us from seeing, within 
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ihe Bliado'vv;^hereof, fearful and criminal purposes, to which 
even the mor^^ open Adces of the age are light. The cloak 
which was spread over a worse design, was the necessity of 
once more arresting Conde; but that prince was now so much 
upon his guard, that there existed scarcely a chance of find¬ 
ing him unprepared for resistance; and his life, as well as 
that of many others, w’as of course likely to full a sacrifice. 

We are told by De Rcitz, that the JVlarechal de Hoequin- 
court, Mith more frankness than the rest, proposed in direct 
terms to assassinate Conde; and Madame de Motteville in¬ 
forms us that the queen consulted a priest upon the more 
severe means which w'ere proposed to her for delivering her¬ 
self from thc^prince. The priest, with lucility more courtier- 
like than Christian, sanctioned the means which the queen 
mentioned. What those means were the lady does not stiite; 
but De Ketz supplies the vacaiujy, and clearly shows that 
Anne of Austria contemplated calmly the assassination of 
Conde. The coadjutor himself, however, Madame de Che- 
vreuse, and other leaders of the I»V()nd(‘, but above all Senne- 
terre, who had about this time obtained a great share of the 
queen’s confidence, opposed not only the bold crime proposed 
at first by llo(‘quiucourt, but also all the schemes which he 
and others afterwards suggc'sted, and which, though appa¬ 
rently more mild, were all ’likely to end in the same event. 
Anne of Austria remarked, that the coadjutor w'as not so 
daring as she had thought him ; and the Marechal du Plessis 
declared that scruples wn'TO unworthy of a great man. Still, 
however, if we may believe De Hetz, he held firm; and 
though he propos(‘d to draw Conde to the Luxembourg, and 
nrrt'st him there* with the connivance of the Duke of Orleans, 
he resisted all schemes which might compromise the life of 
the prince. 

At thefii*st glance, it w ould seem that in these transactions 
the queen sought alone to* alarm (^oude,and to drive him out 
of Paris by the fear of im])risouuient or deatl^: and that sup¬ 
position •receives confirmation from the fa^^t that her own 
ministers nfid servants, Servien and Lionne, were the first to 
communicate to Conde all that was devised against him. Such, 
however, is proved not to have been the case, by the transac¬ 
tions which followed, in the^ course of w'hich, Cond6 having 
been induced to quit Paris, was eagerly solicited by tbe queen 
to return. ^ ' 

That Lionne betrayed both'the queen and the cardinal in 
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some degree, and, fancying that the faction of Cond6 might 
ultimately predominate, cultivated underhand l^e good-will 
of the prince, there can be little doubt; but iduring the ab¬ 
sence of Mazarin all was con^sion; the ties seemed to be 
cut which had held the various parties together, and whereas 
the leaders had in former times striven tor their own interests 
by combining together, each individual now sought his own 
purposes in his own iudividual path. 

Couriers w^ere still going daily between Paris and Cologne'; 
treaties between the Pronde and Mazarin, bearing strong < 
signs of authenticity, were intercepted or forged, and pub¬ 
lished in the capital; the post of prime minister remained 
unfilled, notwdthstimding the arrangements for placing Cha- 
teauneuf in that ofBce; and the Duke of Merfibeur, nohrith- 
standing all the thunders of the parliament, set out publicly 
for Bruhl, with the purpose of marrying the niece of IVlazariii. 
All, in short, announced that the banishment of that hated 
minister was but temporary; and yet the people of Paris no 
longer listened to the doedamations of Conde against him vrith 
any degree of pleasure. 

*rhe situation of the prince was no^v dangerous: his nego¬ 
tiations with the court had been made public; all his pro¬ 
ceedings had been clearly traced to ambition; he no longer 
found himself supported by the parliament; the })opula4*e 
were more or less inimical to him; his enemy Mazarin was 
absent, and enjoyed all the advantagt;s of absence with a fickh' 
and unstable peo])le; and, day by day, Conde received warn¬ 
ings, which proved to him that enterprises were in prepara¬ 
tion againsl^his liberty or his life. 

At length intimation w’as given him that the purposes of 
the qucHMi were on the eve of execution, and that a strtmg 
body of troops had been ordered quietly to take possession of 
the streets and gates in the neighbourhood of his houSe. He 
immediately sent out one of his attendants to ascertain what 
were the real facts, and found* that two companies*of the 
guards were*in motion, though it would appear that their 
movements had some totally different object. • 

Conde, how^ever, saw therein a confirmation \)f the news he 
had received, add, at two in the morning of the 6th of July, 
1651, quitted the Ifdtel de Conde, and proceeded to his house 
at St. Maur. His flight was^not only justified by his danger, 
but also by policy, and it served tQ regain for him at once 
almost all thaf he Aad ^oft. A large body of the high nobility 
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instantly went out to join him, amongst whom were Bouillon 
and Turenne, whose peace had been made with the court 
after the liberation of the princes. As soon as he had placed 
himself in security, he sent messengers to the Duke of Or* 
leans and to the parliament, to announce the cause of his 
sudden departure, politicly assigning both tlie danger which 
he himselt ran, and the continual communication with Maza^ 
rin, which was kept up in spite of the proliibition of the par¬ 
liament, and which placed the fate of every Trench prince in 
♦ the hands of an exiled and vindictive foreigner. 

The queen and her friends became alarmed; and the Duke 
of Orleans, who, notwithstanding liis suddenly renewed co¬ 
operation with the qut'cn, hael ke])t up^ the outward sem¬ 
blance of friendship towards Conde, pressed her to take 
some steps to recal him. The Due do Grammont was, ac¬ 
cordingly, despatched to St. Maiir, to act in their joint 
names ; and it was very evident that the prince was tired of 
the factious character he had assumt‘d, and anxious, if he 
could do so w ith advantage, to reconcile himself with the 
qneen. She on lior part sliowod a disposition to receive him 
again into favour; and the weak Duke of Orleans, fancying 
that Anne of Austria was about to abandon him to the 
enmity of Condo, outran all discretion in his ollbrs to the 
prince. 

Do lie‘tz on the other hand, there can be no doubt, saw 
with pleasure new' obstacles rising up to the return of 
Ma/.arin, and did all that he could to induce the queen to 
break off every communication with her former minister. 
He longed, undoubtedly, to see a place effecjVially vacant 
that there w'as every probability of his filling himself, if tho 
statesman to whom tlio regent.clung so pertinaciously could 
bo removed beyond the*possibility*of mail. Ho therefore 
represfeiited to Anne of Austria that there w’as no possible 
means of delivering herself from Condo on the one side, and 
the Duke of Orleans on tho other, and of regaining that 
portion of the royal authority w'hich she had* lost, except 
t-hat of taking some step which would convince the people of 
the sincerity of her repeated declarations that Mazarin was 
dismissed for ever. He also attempted to show her that the 
suspicions which all men entertained w'ith regard to his own 
views upon the mmistry w'cre ^ absurd, inasmuch as no man 
could ever attempt to force himself into a government by 
factious moYoments against tlu> head theibof. ‘ But De Betz, 
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while he used such au argument, knew its fallacy, though ha 
was the first man perhaps in Europe -who put in practice the 
system, since so frequently adopted, of obtaining power in 
the state by convulsing the state, and reaching authority by 
opposing those w ho actually possess it. 

The queen, however, contrived to temporise, and though 
Oonde for some time continued to demand, as the prelimi¬ 
nary to his return, the expulsion of the three under ministers, 
he was at length induced to come back to the capital, upon 
the express guarantee of the Duke of Orleans, extorted from 
that strange lord^ as Anne of Austria w'as accustomed to call 
him, at the very moment that he was the most mimical to 
Condo himself. The return of the prince to the capital was 
the signal for renewing all the intrigues that had been going 
on before; and, the period of patent witnesses being over, 
what may be called the' period of salaried hooters commenced. 
Each party had a paid mob at its disposal, w hich acted from 
any impulse given it from above, and was ready to hiss, in¬ 
sult, pelt, or ap|)laud any ])erson pointed out to it at the will 
of him whoso iniquitous wages they receivi'd. 

Thus, the Duchess of Chevrous(5 and her daughter having 
gone down to the parliament house to hear the proceedings, 
the Prince de Conti scMzed tlie ojiportuniiv of insulting the 
woman he had so nearly made his wife ;^arid his sala/iedmob 
assailed them, as soon as they appea»(*d, with every sort of 
insult, and drove them home to tlu'ir own liotel, with hissing, 
hooting, shouts, and obscenity. Tlie principal to])ic on which 
the rabble asjsailed these ladies was, tluj somew liat too great in- 
timacybetwcffn Mademoiselle de Chevreuso and the coadjutor; 
and Dti Retz resolved to avenge himself and them by the 
same means that had been used against th^m. His mob, 
being swelled by inclination as well as by hire, far exceeded 
ill strength that of his ojiponents; and, catching the Prince 
of Conti ns he quitti'd the Palai^ de .1 iistice, it treated him 
even more severely than he had treated the duchess and her 
daughter, an(J forced him to pass before those ladies, bowing 
low to them as he w'ent, wdth every sign of humility and de¬ 
precation. 

All sort of decency and propriety w'jte at an end in Paris; 
and those first fine bonds that attach men to civil order 
having been cut in every diraction, it wanted but an acci¬ 
dental word or blo\j to have changed the‘saturnalia which 
reigned in the itrench capita] into a chaos of bloodshed and 
crime. 
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The Chief scene of this period of the Fronde was now 
rapidly approaching. A sort of compromise had been effected 
with regard to the under ministers; but Conde not only 
soon renewed his pretensions, and his demands for their 
expulsion, but w'as tempted, in reckless weariness of the 
sickening struggle into which he had plunged, to enter into 
negotiations with Spain, in order to secure himself a refuge 
in case of an irremediable breach with tlie court. 

The particulars of this transaction have never been made 
very clear; but it is evident that such negotiations took 
place. At the same time he separated the troops which 
were attached to himself from those of the king; he sent his 
wife and child lo IVToiitrond; and the aspect which he as¬ 
sumed was HO threatening, that Anne of Austria conceived 
herself justified in sending down to the i)iirliament a distinct 
accusation of high treason against Conde. This occurred on 
the 17th of August, 1651, and some very stormy debates en¬ 
sued thereupon; hut the principal consideration of the ques¬ 
tion was delayed till the 21st, when a scene took place in 
the parliament house such as Europe had very seldom wit¬ 
nessed at that time. 

The accusation of a great crime was before the parliament; 
a party had b(*en made against Conde in that body; the co¬ 
adjutor, •and the multitude which ho led, were prepared to 
move heaven and earth to put him down; and Conde, equally 
resolute, determined to meet his opponents on their own 
ground, and carry on the struggle with them, should it be 
necessary, w ith the sw'ord. The })opulace and the parliament, 
the court and the citizens, were all divided in tkeir opinions, 
and, w’ithout know ing that they were moved by such pitiful 
motives as court intrigup, and the selfish ambition of a lew 
individuals, high and low', were lashed into a state of furious 
frenzy, wdiich had w'cll-uigh d(»lugcd the whole capital in 
blood. The coadjutor, well aware that the success of his 
whole scheme must de])eud upon the event of that one day, 
and seeing, by the train which usually followw&d the Prince 
de Condo to tne parliament, that recourse might be had at 
any moment to force, determined to forestal the measures of 
the prince ; and, at “an early hour on the flay of the 2lst, 
he caused all the halls, galleries, and cabinets of the Palais 
de Justice to be ^occupied by Iris armed retainers; he posted 
bodies at different spbts, where they iiiigKt act with the 
greatest effect against the adhei^nCs of Condd; and he filled 
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the closets with grenades and ammunition, to be ready on a 
inoment^s notice. 

The word given amongst his troops, for a great part of 
them were noblemen and officers high in the service, was 
** Notre Dame;" and Conde, who, well aware of what was 
taking place, inarched to the court with two thousand re* 
tainera, gave out as the watchword of his party “ Saint Louie." 
Thus, with that strange and absurd opposition which we so 
constantly see between pretences and actions, the two men, 
who at the very moment were prepared for mutual massacre, 
who were bent upon objects contrary alike to law and to re¬ 
ligion, and were ad\^ncing to stain the temple of justice itself 
with gore, took for tlieir rallying cries the Mother of tlie 
Lord of Peace and the greatest lawgiver that Prance ever 
produced. 

Le liei/i was drst on the ground. The Palais de J ustice 
was filled to suffocation; all men saw what was coming; all 
men, though they regarded the approaching storm w ith awe, 
prepared to take a sanguinary part therein ; and, though no 
mail forsook his post, inanv trembled and turned pale; while 
a wild and gaping sensation of expeetation beniiinlu d the 
senses of en'ery one, oxee])t that intrejiid and extraordinary 
magistrate Mole, wdio presided ea]ml\ in the midst of every 
scene of horror and tumult, without ouo nerve sKakeii, or 
one briglit perception diminished. 

About an hour after the andval of De Itetz, Conde and 
his tr<ain ajipeared; and as soon iis lie had taken his place 
he addressed the chambers, remarking upon the state in 
which lie had found those halls, and deelaring, justly, that 
they looked more like a camp than the temple of Justice. 
Ho ended by repeating twice, in u menacing tone, as he 
looked upon Do Itetz, that he had not believed thi’Ve was 
anybody in tlic realm so insolent as to dispute the walk with 
him. Do lietz immediately replied, that tliere w'as certainly 
none so insolent as to dispute the top of the tealk w ith him ; 
but that there w'ere many wdio neither would, hqt could, on 
account of their owm dignity, quit the walk, but for the king 
himself. • • • 

“ I wUl soon teach you to quit it^’ replied Conde. 

“ That will not be easy,” apsweretl De Petz; and another 
word would have commenced a massacre in the halls of the 
Palace of Justice, ^hich jvould only have been eiveumscrihed 
by the walls of the capital—perh»;is not there. IVlele, how- 
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ever, and several others threw themselves between De Betz 
and Cond^, and besought them to remember the conse* 
quences of what they were doing. By tbeir remonstrances 
tney gained so much upon both, that Condo sent the Duke 
of Bochefoucault to desire his friends to retire from the 
outer halls, and leave him, while De Betz proceeded himself 
to dismiss his retainers also. 

They both fulfilled their mission, desiring all parties who 
were armed to retire; but La Bochefoucault having done so 
rapidly, re-entered the hall in which the parliament was as- 
semblei shutting the door in the face of De Betz, who fol¬ 
lowed him. The coadjutor knocked for admission, and the 
duke, partly opening the door, suffered !f)e Betz to pass half 
way in, but then caught him bcitwoen the two valves, and 
fixed them with an iron hook from bcliind the door, at the 
same time caUiug to some of his companions to kill the arch¬ 
bishop, whose head and shoulders were within the hall of the 
parliament, and the rest of his body amongst the rabble 
without. A number of his friends attempted to force open 
the door for De Betz, but in vain; am} in the mean while 
the cries and the bustle at that spot caused the two partied 
in the outer Imlls to draw their sw'ords; so that wc may well 
believe the assertion of Madame do Motteville, that De Betz 
was not*very much at his ease, having to fear that some of 
the many weapons drjiwii around him might find a sheath in 
his body, fixed immovably as he was, and half crushed in the 
doorway. 

For the second time that dav, the slighteet indiscreet 
movement would have caused the lour or five thousand swords 
that were drawn at that moment to be dyed in the blood 
of the opposite party. ,Thc first blow' struck would have 
been the signal for a general rising through the town, for 
the whole capital in arms w'as waiting the event of that sit¬ 
ting qf the parliament. The Palais dc Justice was surrounded 
by a countless multitude, agitated by passions which, though 
unreasonable and temporary, were not the less strong and 
violent; the .graver citizens themselves, scarcely less moved 
than the mere populace, prepared to take their several parts 
on the very first alarm: and the palaces ol* the queen, the 
Duke of Orleans, and other members of the royal family, 
were filled with ^roops r(»ady t6 act against each other. 

Such was the state V)f Paris at the moment when those 
swords were drawn; and it is pvobhble, that had a blow been 
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struck, OP a shot been fired, ere night, scarcely anything would 
have remained of Paris but ashes. By a chance almost mira¬ 
culous, for a single moment no blow was struck; and the 
Marquis de Crenan, captain of the Prince of Conde’s guards, 
seizing the opportunity, with extraordinaiy presence of mind, 
exclaimed, in a voice which was heard through the whole hall, 
“ What are we about ? We shall have both the prince and 
the coadjutor killed. Shame upon him who does not put his 
sword into the scabbard!” 

A ciy of “ Vive le Roi!” burst from the multitude, and all 
weapons were sheathed as quickly as they had been drawn. 
In tne mean time, Charnplatreux—the son of the first presi¬ 
dent Mole, and a fa^oimte officer of the Prince de Conde— 
seeing the situation of the coadjutor, rushed "forward, and, 
pushing back La Rochefoucault violently with sc'verc and 
scornful reproaches, opened the door, and assisted Be Ketz 
to enter. The Buko de Brissne, Montressor, and the others 
who were around, covered La Rochefoucault with bitter and 
contemptuous taunts; and Be Retz, having taken his place, 
reported to the ])arlianieiit what had occurred. 

It so happened tlwit La Rochefoucault was placed betvrecn 
him and Brissac; and, tuniijig furiously to Be Retz, ho said, 
that if they had been in another jdace he w ould have str^ingled 
them both. Bo Retz looked at him with the scorn he merited, 
and, applying to him a name w htcli hip real want of frankness 
and assumption thereof had gained him during the first war 
of Paris, replied, “ Fri(‘nd FranJenesSy do not be spiteful! 
You are a coward, and I am a priest; so that we shall not do 
each other al^y great harm.”* 

The chief president, and the more reasonable part of tho 
assembly, now busied themselves to restore tranquillity, and 
the retainers of the prince were induced to quit the Palais de 
Justice by one door, w'hile those of Be Retz issued foHh by 
another. This being done, and some degree of order ob¬ 
tained, the hour at w'hich the assembly generally rose arrived, 
and that dangerous morning passed over without bloodshed. 
It was not, however, without its effect^ for the roaotion was 
most extraordinaiy. • 

* La Rochefoucaoltf slurs these events over in hisdnemoirs, as might naturally 
be expected; hut the accuracy of the facta, as t^ld by De Retz, does not rest upon 
bu authority, nor upon that of his creature Joly. His statement is confirmea in 
every essential particular by Madame da Motteville, whose impartiality in narra¬ 
ting the event is put beyond doubt by her attetn|tcd justification of tho Duke oi 
Rochefoucault, eveirwliileaihe relates his ungeneroua and disgraceful proceeding. 
Although her morality appears occasionally to have tv'en of a somewhat distortM 
kind, her candour may aunost uivariably be relied on. 
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All parties, from the highest to the lowest, throughout the 
cupitul, who at daybreak had been agitated by the most 
furious passions, and, under the excitement of those passions, 
■would have hurried forward to crimes of the deepest dye, be¬ 
held the precipice from which they had escaped with horror 
2 ind terror, and looked back upon the wild ana furious course 
they had run with equal shame and regret. Paris awoke like 
a man from the delirium of a fever, exhausted, enfeebled, de¬ 
pressed, but most willing to take all those means for regain¬ 
ing a healthy state which in its frenzy it had so furiously re¬ 
jected. Conde himself, when he thought over the events of 
the morning, exclaimed, “This day Paris had nearly been 
burnt to the ground! What a boimre for Mazarin! and yet 
it was his twM principal enemies that were about to light it.” 

The parliament, lately so eager to snatch at the royal autho¬ 
rity, and to take cognizance of all things which were beyond 
its functions, w^ere willing to resign the great office of judging 
between the queen and Condo, and decreed that all the papers 
on both parts should be hiid before her majesty, wdth a prayer 
that she would bring about a reconciliation between all mem¬ 
bers of the royal family. Do Itctz —the fierce and turbulent 
De llctz, whoso element was the storm and the tempest, now 
only sought how he might honourably avoid the recurrence 
of such a perilous scene as that which had taken place in the 
morning, and not risk the existence of the whole capital by 
another armed eucoiintijr w ith Conde. Anno of Austria, firm, 
determined, and unflinching as she w'as, trembled to think of 
the dangers just passed over, and was easily prevailed upon to 
forbid that l)e Retz should any more appear in the parliament 
on her behalf against the prince: and to Conde himself, she 
held out the positive assurance, that she w'as not only willing 
to receive him iuto favour, but even to grant that the three 
statesmen to whom he objected, though neither disgraced nor 
banished, should no longer appear in public as her ministers, 
on the sole condition that'he w'ould come to the court, and 
pledge himself to abandon all intrigue and faction for the 
future. , 


Gond6 hesitated, for he could not believe the queen sincere; 
and he demanded, also, that a formal declai'qtion of his inno¬ 
cence should be mode, a,ud laid before the parliament in the 
name of the king. Anne of Austria, on the contrary, offered 
a simple disavowal on her owm part without implicating the 
king's name in the business. Rut lihis w\)uld‘iiot satisfy him; 
and, representing that nothing \;ould clear him from a charge 
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of high treason but the king’s own declaration, he at length 
induced her to consent that such a reparation should be made 
ou the day of the king’s attaining his majority, which was 
now rapidly approaching. That day, however, was destined 
to procmee new mortifications to Condo, and a new epoch in 
the political contentions of those times. 

CHAPTEK XII. 

Tho King attaint) hism^oritjr—Procession—Condnet ofCondi^—Changes in the 
Ministry—Conduct of the Duke of Orleans—Revolt of Condd—His plans— 
Negotiations—De Ret* affects love for the Queen—Is outwitted—^The Court 
(|uit8 Paris—Plots against De Rets—Bouillon and Turenne gained by the Court 
—Military Operations against Condd—Successes of Spain—Success of the royal 
arms—The Duke of Origins supports Condd^—Vacillating conduct of the Par- 
hainent—Maxarin returns—^Atigers taken—Two new Armt^ on foot against 
the Court—Beaufort and Nemours join—They quarrel—Gondd traverses the 
Country in Disguise—Turonne joins the Court—Orleans excludes the King— 
Hncquiiicourt defeated—Turonne saves the Court—Anecdotes of the young 
King—The Armies near Paris—Tumults—Skirmishes—Tho Duke of Lorraine 
marches to the aid of Condd—Driven back by Turenne—Battle of St. Antoine 
—Massacre of the Hotel de Ville—The Court gains strength—The Parisians 
grow weary of Anarchy—The Duke of Lorraine returns—Mazarin once more 
exiled—Manoeuvres of Turenne—State of Paris—Turennes skilful Retreat— 
Condd retires from France—I'he King returns to Paris—Duke of Orleans 
banisbed—Royal Authority folly restored. 

Anne of AusTHiAhad evadcdcalliDg the statcs-general till the 
majority of tho king was declared; and she had evaded giving 
to the Prince do Condo that public declaration of ^is inno¬ 
cence which he demanded till the same day, notwithstanding 
the pressing recommendations of Ma/.arin, who advised her 
to grant everything, except tlie dismemberment of the 
empire, rather than suffer Condo to break out into open 
rebellion. Tlhe nomination of the new ministr}'-, which had 
been determined on, had .also been delayed till that moment: 
for Anne of Austria felt strongly that, far S’om losing any 
portion of her power by the young king being declared 
major, her authority would be greatly increased—^thc fender 
age at which the kings of France issue out of their minority 
not admitting the slightest chance of resistance to heP w’ilJ, 
while the fact-of his being considered as reigning for himself 
placed the opponents of the government in much^more diffi¬ 
cult circumstances than before, and brought many acts under 
the law for high'treason which before'^might be committed 
with impunity. ■» 

It is true that the differenoa existed m a mere fiction; but 
it was by such fictions that the psirliameht of Paris was 
ruled; and the Yery body \^'hich would insult or make war 
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Upon the regent, using the king’s name and authority fof 
perpetrating what was really high treason against himself, 
would with great difficulty be brought to such violence when, 
by a solemn declaration of the king’s majority, it had boimd 
itself up in tlui technicalities of those laws which it regis¬ 
tered and administered. 

At the same time, Anne of Austria calculated, and calcu¬ 
lated rightly, on producing a considerable effect upon the 
public mind in general by a display of all the pomp and 
parade of royalty in the young monarch’s procession to the 
palace of the parliament. All the old ceremonies were re¬ 
called, and the morning began by a visit of state, rendered 
by the queen and the whole court, prece'^ed by the master of 
the ceremonies, to her son in his bedchamber. 

The royal party then took horse and proceeded towards the 
palace of th(‘ parliament, where the king was about to hold 
what was callijd a bed of justice, in order to declare his 
majority. After a body of trumpeters, and what were called 
guides, to the number of fifty, habited in the royal livery, 
came a body of eight hundred noblemen on horseback, two 
by two, dressed w'ith the utmost splendour, and followed by 
the light horse of the queen, on whose steps again came the 
light horse of the king, at the hcml of which body appeared 
the Coqnt D’Olonnc, in a robe of gold embroidery, and 
bearing his sw’ord in a baldrick of rich pearls. He was 
mounted on a white horse with scarlet housings embroidered 
with pearls, and wore a hat surmounted with a largo plume 
of white, piiilliinot, and fire-coloured feathers, making alto¬ 
gether one of the most splendid figures in the procession. 

Next followed the company of the Grand Prevot, with the 
company of the Hundred Swiss, dressed in their peculiar and 
picturesque costume, afid led by their lieutenants, bearing 
the eaglet plume in their bhick velvet caps, which they had 
won long ago in the service of the kings of France. These 
were'’succeeded by the lieutonants-general of different pro- 
vinfees, and the governors of fortified cities; ;*nd everything 
which their individual wealth could supply was lavished to 
increase the splendour of the procession. Heralds and 
trumpeters followed, preceding the master of the ceremonies, 
who was again succeeded by the Marcchal de MeiUeraie, 

f rand master of the artillen^, leading all the marshals of 
'ranee, except the Count de Harcourt, who, as grand eevyer^ 
advanced alone, carrying the kips’A sword, with the scabbaid 
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Testing on his arm. ^hen came an immense crowd of pages 
and attendants, bareheaded and on foot, preceding the garde* 
du-corps, likewise on foot, who went immediately before the 
king. 

At length appeared Louis himself, in the fourteenth year 
of his age, mounted on a fiery horse, which he managed 'with 
infinite grace and spirit, displaying to his people that person 
wliicli, even at the early period of life that he had now attained, 
gave every promise of the strength and beauty for which he 
was afterwards so much distinguished. Hound about the king 
were his esquires, and a number of the higli ofilccrs of his 
household; and he "was followed by all the princes but one, 
and all the high noibles who had attained the„rank of the 
peerage. An immense crowd of guiu*ds, officers, and attend¬ 
ants came after without order, and the procession was brought 
up by the queen and the ladies of her household in carriages 
BiUTOunded by her owm guards, and a company of gendarmerie. 

The king, in the first place, heard mass in the holy chapel, 
and thence proceeded to the contiguous building, where he 
held the bed of justice, with the queen on his right hand. 
The members of his court filled up every vacant space, ex¬ 
cept that immediately before the king; and after all had been 
arranged, and silence obtained, the young monarch addressed 
the parliament with grace and dignity, announcing that he 
had attained his majority, and that ht' took the government 
of the realm upon himself. The chancellor next enlarged 
upon the king’s speech; and the queen formally resigned the 
royal authority into his hands. The young monarch and his 
mother then i^ibraced; all present did homage to the king; 
and the doors of the hall being thrown open for the admission 
of the people as far as possible, various decrees were read as 
the first acts of the king on assuming the reins of government. 

Amongst the most important of these was the declaration 
in favour of the Prince de CondA; but, to the surpriqp of 
many, and perhaps to the disappointment of the queen, the 
prince himself was not present, having retired to the house 
of the Duke de Longueville, at Trie, merely 8en4ing a letter 
tif excuse, in wrhich the ofiTence of his absence was aggravated 
’ by the terms of his apology. Anne of Austria was now irri¬ 
tated beyond all control, and she declared aloud that Condd 
or herself should perish.* 

* It was precisel;)r on tbia occasion that the queen made use of the ttronff'' 
expression here attributed to her, and not, as is ao generally aUtodi.at n pefkd: 
loDg anterior, * 
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But, if hiB letter produced in her so violent a movement of 
rage, the changes which she made in the ministiy, according 
to her previous arrangement with De Betz, vrere even more 
irritating to Conde. He saw his friend Chavigny at once 
deprived of influence; he saw Ch4teauneuf, the hereditary 
enemy of his house, raised to the highest post under the 
queen; and he saw Mole, from whom he had snatched the 
seals,.restored to oflice and loaded with honours. 

Chavigny at the same time sought him at Chantilly, and, 
of course, did not fail to aggravate the indignation of his 
friend. A chance word, too, topped by the Duke of Or¬ 
leans, who had said, on hearing of the new ministry, “ This 
will not last Jongor than that of Holy Tliursday,’* convinced 
Conde that the present was only a temporary arrangement, 
and that the real object of the court was to recal Mazarin 
without his consent. 

Some letters passed between him and the duke upon the 
subject; and the latter prince, as usual, attempted to deceive 
both the queen and Conde. Delighted to see his gallant 
cousin on the eve of quitting the court for ever, he would 
have done anything in his pow'er to have hastened his depar¬ 
ture ; but, for the very purpose of concealing that wish, he 
w'ent into the other extreme, and oftended the queen in a 
mannercthat was never forgotten. He professed the utmost 
devotion to Conde; he entreated him on no account to retire 
from the court; and when he saw him absolutely on his wray 
towards Guienne, ho besought the prince to halt at Anger- 
ville, and not to go on till he had seen or hea^d from him. 
But at the same time ho gave strict orders to the messenger 
he afterwards sent, not to arrive at Angerville till he was sure 
that the prineb was gone. 

Overtures were also made on the part of the queen, and it 
was proposed to Condo to retire into Guienne, and there, 
with greater power than wes usually granted to the governors 
of provinces, to wait in security and honour for the assem¬ 
bling of the states-general, which Anne of Austria pledged 
herself slfOuld take place within a year. But Cond4 did not 
receive this proposal till he had reached Bourges-en-Berry, 
where the acclamatidns of the people and tab devotion of the 
authorities had raised hts expectations too high to admit of 
his listening to any reason^le terms. There can be no 
doubt, however" that *from the flrst ly) hi^ demanded far 
more than was now offered; m^d there can oe also no doubt 
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that before quitting Paris, previous to the majority of the 
king, he had entered so deeply into negotiations with Spain, 
that it was scarcely possible tor him to detach himself uom 
the enemies of his coimtry. 

GK>urville states distinctly that such was the case; and that 
Condd himself informed him, before he quitted Paris for the 
last time, that he had determined upon war. This account 
is confirmed by Bussy; and although it is possible that, as 
his family have ever since maintained, Conde did send rea¬ 
sonable terms of pacification to the queen, which she accepted, 
but that the double policy of the Duke of Orleans prevented 
her assent from reaching Angerville till the prince was gone; 
there can, neverthtless, be no earthly doubi* that all his 
arrangements bespoke a strong inclination to appeal to the 
sword. 

Having quitted Chantilly with the determination of hurry¬ 
ing into Ouicime, he paused at Angerville, at the mansion of 
one of the officers of his household, the President Perrault, 
and there waited for some time impatiently the arrival of the 
promised messenger from the Duke of Orleans. He hesitated, 
perhaps, upon the eve of warfare, even when he had gone too 
far to retract; perhaps he longed for peace, after all the irri¬ 
tating intrigues through which he had lately passed. But he 
was surrounded by evil advisers, whose proper element was 
taction, and who hoped to gain by civil strife. A body of 
cavalry, sent out in all probability to watch his movements, 
was seen in the neighbourhood; the friends who had accom¬ 
panied him now applied themselves to persuade him that he 
was about toibe arrested, and to hurry him forward to some 
decided step. Conde hesitated a few minutes longer, and 
declaring that he drew the sword aga^st his will, and at their 
solicitation, warned them that it might be longer than* they 
liked before he put it back into the scabbard. 

He at length yielded, however, mounted his horse, anj, fol¬ 
lowed by a l^ge body of friends and retainers, hastened on to 
Montrond, whdre he had arrived by the 15th of September, 
just one week after the declaration of the king*8*majority. 
His wife and childL bad been sent on thither some time before, 
and he was now shirounded by the Prince fie Conti, theDuchess 
of Longueville, La Bochefoucault, Nemours, and many others 
of his boldest and most powerful adherents. But snort de 
liberations were pece^saiy, and every oife at Mnntrand applied 
himself diligently to annoufice«to all his friends the resolution 
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of the prince, and to call to his aid all who were well disposed 
towards him. 

Having despatched messengers for this purpose in various 
directions, Cond6 left several members of his family behind 
him, and advanced rapidly into Guicnne. Everything had 
been prepared beforehand; he was received iu Bordeaux with 
joy and acclamations, a numerous body of troops was raised at 
once, the royal revenue in that part of the country was seized 
to wage war against the king, ten thousand men were speedily 
levied to support his rebellion, and Spain eagerly hastened 
her preparations in order to feed a civil war in Erance which 
afforded so strong a diversion in favour of her own exhausted 
territories, r 

The plan laid down by Condo on quitting Chantilly is dis¬ 
tinctly stated by LaEochefoucaulfc, and it was followed as far 
as possible. The Prince de Conti, Madame de Longueville, 
and the Duke of Nemours were left at Bourges and Mont- 
rond, to raise troops, and keep possession of Berry and the 
Bourbommis; while Cond6 himself, followed by his wife and 
son, proceeded, as wo have said, to Bordeaux, in order to keep 
^ his communication with Spain, as well'as to rouse Cuienne. 
T^e Count do Doignou secur€*d to him Brouage, the Isle of 
Iih6, and La Bochelle. The Duke of llichelieu exerted him¬ 
self in his favour in Sainctonge; La Eorce, La liochefoucault, 
Montespan, and Arpajon* raised troops and money in Poitou, 
Angoumois, Upper G-ascony, and liouerge ; and an invitation 
was sent to the Count de Marsin, commanding the Erench 
troops in Catalonia, to desert the service of the king, and 
come over to the party of Conde. At the samie time, Lenet 
was despatched to Madrid, with full powers to treat with the 
King of Spain, and to sqpply all that had been omitted in the 
treaty already carried on betw'oen the prince and the Count 
of Fuensaldona. 

There was one part of the plan, however, which could not 
be executed. Conde had confidently hoped to engage Tu- 
renne 6nd his brother, the Duke of Bouillon, ifi his cause, and 
b^ giviug*up to them Bellegarde, Stenay, Clermont, and Dan- 
villiers, together with a large body of old tr<,iops who had long 
served under his oim ^ommand to enable fhem, aided by a 
corps of Spanish troops which had been promised from the 
Low Countries,, to cany on thb war in that quarter, while he 

• There would seem to have been a litt^ double dealing iu the conduct of 
Arpiyon. * 
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himself directed all the movements in the South. Had his 

E lan succeeded in this respect, the crown of France would 
ave been at Conde's disposal; for, with a larger force in the 
North than any that the queen could bring against him, 
under so skilful a general as Turenne, the capital would have 
been almost at }iis command; and, at all events, the royal 
troops would never have been withdraum from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Paris, even for the purpose of reducing the South to 
obedience. 

The views of Turenne, however, were very different from 
what they once had been. After having obtained from the 
court what he considered reasonable proposals of peace in 
favour of the Kiiijfof Spain, having seen thc]p rejected by 
that monarch, and having obtained a positive promise of full 
compensation for the principality of Sedan, he liad rejoined 
the court with the full determination of never separating 
himself from it again. It is true that when Conde retired 
first to St. jVlaiir, Turenne and his brother had visited him, 
with a mmib(‘r of other nobles; but not all the persuasions of 
Conde himself, nor the intrigues of La Eochefoucault, had 
been able to engage cither Turenne or the Duke of Bouillon 
to anything but vague professions of attiichincnt. 

La Kochefoucault, indeed, asserts tliat they distinctly pro¬ 
mised to join the prince if the. parliament of Park gave a 
decree in his favour; hut there is every reason to believe that 
there was no clear engagement on their part of any sucli kind; 
and the conduct of Tavannes, who, immediately on hearing 
that the prittce was in insurrection, withdrew his foro»‘s from 
the royal army, under the Due d’Aumoiit, and joined Don 
Estevan de Gainarra, without any reference to IVreiine or 
Bouillon w'hatsoever, shows that Cqpdc himself little calcu¬ 
lated upon the house of La Tour. Turenne and Bouillon 
remained attached to their duty; and though at first they 
w'erc somewhat siispeeted by the court, they nevertjieless 
showed no disposition whatsoever to join Conde. The Due 
de Longuevillfi also remained cold and at a distance, having 
learned to consider the party in which his wife.wfis engaged 
as anything but bis owm. 

Thus, in the* North, public affairs '^ent against Conde; 
though in the South, everything succeeded as far as he could 
desire. De JMarsin, blockaddfi in Catalonia by tho Spanish 
troops, had need further effort than tlic announcement 
of his purpose of joining \!?oiide to the Castilian general, to 
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open a passage through the surrounding army. He thus 
passed across the Spanish camp with a regiment of Prench 
cavalry, and another of Swiss; and, without meeting the 
slightest obstruction, traversed tlie whole of Catalonia, and 
mined the prince in Guienne. Shortly before he arrived, the 
Baron de BatteviUe, a subject of the King of Spain, and 
native of Franche Comtd, appeared in the mouth of the 
Garonne, with twelve ships of the line, and some smaller 
vessels. He brought with him also a small body of troops, 
and, what was even of greater importance, a considerable 
supply of money. So strengthened, Conde determined to 
lose no time; and, though the season was far advanced, pre¬ 
pared to makQ himself master of those places in the vicinity 
of Bordeaux which were still hold out by the loyalty of the 
king's officers. Thus commenced the disastrous civil war of 
Guienne. 

In the mean time, the queen and her ministry were not 
negligent of the measures necessary to put a stop to the pro¬ 
gress of the revolted prince; but as she was animated by a 
very different spirit from that which moved her nominal 
minister Ch^teauneuf, the method of negotiation which she 
first essayed was by no means likely to prove successful. In 
regard to the negotiations, which went on after the war had 
absolutely commenced, it wiJl be only necessary to say, that 
she employed the Duke of Bouillon to treat with Condd in 
her name, and offer him great advantages if he would lay 
down his arms and give her his support. Ch^tcauneuf, at the 
same time, treated with the prince, and promised him almost 
the entire government of the state, if he would day down his 
arms, join with him and maintain him in power. But the 
whole of this Negotiation affords another extraordinary speci¬ 
men Qf the thorough confusion of all things which reigned in 
those days; for the negotiations of the queen and her minister 
wero^oing on at the same time, and mutually destroying each 
other. The object of Anne of Austria was the immediate 
recal of Mazarin; the object of tho ministel his perpetual 
exclusion * and to render the affair, if possible, more absurd, 
the negotiator employed by both to carry on their several 
proceedings, at the sitme time, w’as frequently*the same man— 
the well-known Gourvillb, who went backwards and forwards 
between Paris and Guienne, btirdened with all the most hete¬ 
rogeneous and bontradictory negotiatiops it waa iiossible to 
conceive. . • 
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We must now, however, turn for a moment to Paris, and 
before we proce^ further, consider the scenes which were 
taking place on that great stage of faction and intrigue. Be 
Retz^s nomination to the carunalate had been forwarded to 
Borne; but, as we have before stated, that dignity he only 
considered os a stepping-stone to the office of prime minister. 
The moment of Conde’s revolt was favourable for his ambi¬ 
tious designs. Mazarin was absent, and excluded from power 
by a number of decrees of the parliament; the Duke of Or¬ 
leans, Cond6, and the capital, were all united in opposing his 
return; Ch0.teauneuf was hated by the queen, and possessed 
no real authority; and Anne of Austria herself, shut up 
within the walls (tf Paris, was absolutely in^ the hands of 
De Betz. 

Having learned that the determined nature of Anne of 
Austria was not to be worked upon by faction and opposition, 
to choose a minister that forced himself upon her, and having 
made his influence sufficiently felt, both against her and in 
her favour, to show her how important his services were, De 
Betz determined now to seek her good opinion, and endeavour 
to win from her weakness as a woman, what he had not been 
able to force from her w'cakness as a queen. But he fell into 
the greatest mistake that ever politician committed. Women 
have often been able to render love subservient Jo policy, 
because it was a strife in which they made use of their natural 
arms: men have never been so successful because they must 
necessarily employ therein arms of which their adversaiies are 
more masters than themselves. 

De Betz, fine of the ugliest men in Europe, had been famous, 
or perhaps we may say notorious, for his success in criminal 
amour; and in those days such success might prove a recom¬ 
mendation even to a queen. He flow conceived the Jiopc of 
making an impression upon the heart of Anno of Austria 
herseli; not perhaps believing tjiat he should do so with the 
queen to the same extent which he had done in other 0ases— 
for, be it reit^arked, he does Anno of Austria justice, even in 
regard to Mazarin—but trusting that, at all events, ho might 
so far win her, good graces, by flattering her vanity, as to 
reconcile her •to the idea of dismissing totally her former 
minister, and flUing up the vacadt place with the eloquent 
and apparently love-8tricken*demagogue. 

The idea of act^g this part was first sU^^gested to him by 
the Duchess dfe Chevreuse; ,and a doubt has crossed my mind 
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as to wlietber, in making such a suggestion, that intriguing 
woman was reaUj playing the game of De Eetz and attempt¬ 
ing to deceive the queen, or playing the game of the queen 
and thoroughly deceiving De Ketz. It is scarcely to he con¬ 
ceived that Miidamc de Ghevreuse, who so well knew all the 
paths of intrigue, could be unaware that De Ketz, whatever 
success ho had obtained in gallantry so long as the object and 
the means were the same, entered upon an art in which every 
woman wtis superior to him, the moment that he made gal¬ 
lantry a ladder for ambition. However that may be, as soon 
as Anne of Austria saw the views of the coadjutor, and found 
herself engaged with him in a game where she was his su¬ 
perior, she led him forward blindly with Iropes which she had 
not the sliglilcst intention of gratifying, till she bowed him 
entirely to her purpose. Night after night tlMjy held secret 
meetings for the arrangement of the dilFerent ailairs of state 
wliich were to be concerted between them. De Ketz sighed 
and languished, and gazed at the queen’s beautiful hands. 
The queen blushed and bridled, and talked to his confidants 
of his beautiful teeth, which, it a])pears, aflorded the only 
point that could possibly be praised in his appearance; and, 
m the end, Do Ketz was persmidcd to suffer lier to take the 
young king out of Paris and proceed to Fontainebleau. 

So long as tlio court hod remained in tlie capital, it had 
been completely in the power of the coadjutor; but the mo¬ 
ment that Anne of Austria had quitted the city, slie felt that 
the chains by which she was enthralled were broken, and she 
began to act at oiieo with authority and vigour. ^De Ketz, as 
soon as he had fallen into the ibUy just mentioned, felt the 
oversight ho had committed in the strongest manner; but, 
nevertheless, ho hoped still to regain his ascendancy, by 
affecting to serve her evCii witli great zeal and fidelity while 
at the' same time he played upon her fears, and endeavoured 
to show her how necessary he was to the government. 

But- in the mean while, his own fate had nearly been 
changed entirely by one of those bold atterepts to which 
perilous times gives birth. The indefatigable, the energetic 
Gourville, after having raised himself from the lowest stations 
to such a pitch of co^denco and respect, iht^t whenever he 
appeared in the hall of tho great Conde, the prince caused 
him to sit down at the same table with himself, now proposed 
to deliver his leader fi^m one of his greatest enemies, by 
carrying off tho coadjutor from thotvery diidst' of Paris. Pot 
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this purpose he concerted his whole scheme with Gonde; and 
having spent a short time in Angoumois, engaging such peiv 
sons as he could trust in the enterprise, he set out alone, with 
but little money, and proceeded to a small town, where the 
collector of the king’s taxes was then raising sums for the 
service of the court. As he went, Gourville engaged four 
men to assist him, and entered, pistol in hand, the little 
public-house in which the collector was seated. 

“ Qui vive?'' demanded Gourville, as he entered. Tlie col¬ 
lector, knowing him to be an adherent of Condo, exclaimed, 
“Long live the princes!”—“Long live the king!” replied 
GouiTille, and imnjediately swept up all the money which had 
been collected, and boldly gave him a receipt in duo form. 

After a number of adventures, on •which "we cannot pause, 
he arrived safely in Paris, and was follow'ed, one by one, by 
the confederates he had engaged. Having learned tliat the 
coadjutor, upon one pretence or another, visited the Hotel de 
Chevreusc every evening, and never came away till after mid¬ 
night, he lodged his bands in houses rouna the spot, and 
w'atched all the movements of De Eetz, who generally sent 
away the greater parlf of his attendants, and returned home but 
slightly accompanied. ITaving fixed upon a particular night 
for the enterprise, Gourville posted fifteen or sixteen men in 
the shadow of a landing-place wdiich led from the riv^*r to the 
quay. Of these men, two were to seize the lacqueys and put 
out the flambeaux, by ■w'hich carriage's w^crc alw'ays accom¬ 
panied in those days, two to stop the horses, tw'o to seize 
upon the coachinan, and the rest to prevent any one escaping 
to give the alj^nn. Gourville himself, dressed as an exempt, 
was to march up to the door of the carriage with his staff in 
his hand, and arrest the coadjutor in the nanft of the king; 
and liorscs, a pillion, and stout horse^girths were prepared for 
the purpose of binding De ftetz lightly to a trooper, and 
carrying him out of tlie city at fiilji speed. 

Everytliing having been thus prepared by eleven o’clock at 
night, and liaving learned to a certainty that De ftetz had 
entered the Hotel de Chevreiise, Gourville waited impatiently 
till a person he had placed to watch shoidd brftig him word 
that the coadjutef w'as coming out. * 

Towards midnight the man madft his appearance; but it 
was only to inform his principal that five or six carriages had 
come out of the gates, but that he had not<seen that of the 
coadjutor. Aft&r sdbie hesitation, Gourville determined to 
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knock at the door, and ask for De Betz. It was opened by 
tke porter, half undressed, and be was informed that the 
aiNshoishop had gone away in the carriage of Madame de 
Hhodes, which induced him to bclicTe that some suspicion 
had been entertained of his design. Gourville determined to 
make another attempt, however; but it also was unsuccess¬ 
ful, the person he had stationed at the door of Madame de 
Pomereuil having amused himself in getting drunk at a 
public-house, instead of keeping watch for the coadjutor. 

After this second attempt and its failure, Gourville became 
more fully convinced than before that notice of his purpose 
had been given to De Betz, and he took measures for quitting 
Paris immediately. His suspicions, indeed, were correct, and 
his escape no!k an hour too soon; for although the fact of his 
having twice missed the coadjutor was in no degree connected 
with Do Brctz’s knowledge of the enterprise, as that prelate 
had taken no precautions in consequence, yet the attempt 
had effectually got wind, and Talon, a relation of the advocate- 
general, hod, on botli occasions, given the archbishop intima¬ 
tion of the danger wiiich ho ran. A ftcr the second attempt. 
Do Betz took more vigorous measures?; and one of Gour- 
ville’s companions, who lingered behind in Paris, wras arrested, 
and confessed the wiiole scheme. De Betz himself, the Duke 
of Orleans, and others, imagined that the intention of Gour¬ 
ville hai been to murder him; and the prisoner had very 
nearly, in accordance with the laws of those days, expiated 
on the rack a slight offence, because people suspected him of 
a greater crime. The coadjutor himself, ho\vov^*r, interfered 
to save him, and after a few months’ imprisovmcnt in the 
Bastille he effected his escape. 

During all the events which wo have lately narrated, Ma- 
zarin had continued to’direct the proceedings of the queen. 
Placed at Bruhl, in the neighbourhood of Cologne, he kept 
up a constant corrcspondeiq'c w’itli Paris, sometimes by means 
of eotiriers, sometimes through the good offices of ins friend 
Fabert, who, in the government of Sedan, maintained the 
authority €»f the king, against the temptations of Mazarin on 
the one hand, and the Duke of Bouillon on the other. There 
Is every reason to believe that to Faberf also was owing 
that arrangement whichby attaching the Duke of Bouillon 
and Turenne absolutely to the> crown, placed between those 
noblemen and Gondd an irrevocable barrier^ insured to the 
queen a degree of support which she ccmld not have hoped 
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to receiTO from any other q^rter, and eyentually enabled 
her to recal the minister in ymom she confided from exile. 

The two brothers, we are informed by De Eetz, lived in 
Paris in the greatest state of retirement: Turenne imem- 
ployed, and Bouillon, though resisting the solicitations of 
Cond6, evidently dissatisfied that the vexatious question of 
the compensation for Sedan had not yet been settled. To 
both the queen and Mazarin, Fabert represented, in the 
strongest terms, both the absolute necessity of satisfying the 
claims of the duke and his brother, and also of doing so at 
once, without any of those troublesome delays of which the 
cardinal was so fond. 

In the difiicult cjpcumstances in which Anne of Austria 
was placed, she hesitated no longer; her conseiA, and that of 
Mazarin’s, were given, that by a solemn contract the duchies 
of Albret and Chateau Thierry, the counties of Auvergne, 
Evreux, Epemay, Chatillon-sur-Marne, and some other ter¬ 
ritories, should be given to the Duke of Bouillon, in per¬ 
petuity, in exchange for his forfeited principality of Sedan. 
While the matter was yet incomplete, a Gascon of the 
name of Bertct was* despatched to Pan’s by the queen to 
inform the coadjutor, Bouillon, and Turenne, that she had 
fully determined on recalling her minister, and to endeavour 
to persuade them to agree to that step. Do Eetz, of course, 
refused, and Bouillon and Turenne hesitjited, tiU*Bertet, 
when the coadjutor had departed, informed them that he 
had got the contract, signed, in his pochet; after which they 
hesitated no longer, but made as much haste as they could 
to get out oP Paris. Tliey well knew that a storm w'ould be 
called up in tRat city by the very first intelligence that Ma¬ 
zarin was about to return; and that the indignation of the 
parliament, the people, the coadjutor, and the Duke of Or¬ 
leans would render a sqjoiim in the capital dangeroub for 
any one who had consented thereunto. Even ns it was, they 
ran more risk than they imagined; for, before they seb out, 
the Duke of Chileans, apprised of what had taken pla<^e, had 
given orders for arresting them, and they only esc|iped by a 
few hours. • 

In the mean while, the queen put heigself at the head of 
the army, which was found to be mush more generally faith¬ 
ful than had been expected^ and advanced direct upon 
Bourges-en-Berry, whicn received hej^ instciad of resisting 
her, and testified aliAost ag much joy on her entrance as it 
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had shown on the coming of the Prince de Conde. At 
Bourges the court remained for some weeks; and here the 
army was divided into two unequal parts, the larger of which 
advanced under the Count de Uarcourt, to oppose Condd in 
Guienne, while the smaller, under Pallnau, better known 
afterwards as the Marechal de Clerambault, turned upon 
Montrond, and blockaded that place. The Duchess of 
Longucville and the Prince do Conti, with the Dukes of 
Nemours and Jtochefoucault, had retreated from Montrond 
on the first approach of 'the royal army, and r(»tircd to Bor¬ 
deaux with all speed. The Marquis do Persaii, however, re¬ 
mained in command, and the city held out against a regular 
siege for nearly a year.* 

in the meftn time, the army under the Count de Harcourt 
advanced to oppose Conde; and all accounts agree that the 
want of discipline and skill which existed amongst the troops 
of the insurgent prince were the causes of his doing nothing 
against a general greatly inferior to himself. The court fol¬ 
lowed the army as far as Poitiers, and Cliateauncuf would 
fain have hurried it forw^ard to 7\ngoulcme, doing all in his 
power to render his administration agreeable to the queen, 
and to impede the return of Ma/iUrin. But Anne of Austria 
was now free and successful: she was at the head of a victo¬ 
rious army, out of the reach of her factious capital; and the 
civil war having begun, to prevent which had been the pur¬ 
pose of Mazarines expulsion, she had scarcely any object in 
continuing to exclude him. Even 'svliile Chatcaiineuf was 
labouring so hard to kecip his rival iu exile, the messenger 
bearing his recal was on the w'ay to Bruhl;^and Hoequin- 
court, decorated with tho colours of Mazarin, was hastening 
to join him, order to raise an army to reconduct the 
cardinal triumphantly nito Prance. Pabert, too, made every 
effort for a minister w'hoin he had always served faithfully, 
notwithstanding some ill-treatment: the governors and com¬ 
manders on tho frontier were almost to a man attached to 
him; and a body of eight thousand excellent troops was 

* Anqueti^, vol. xii., p. 30, declares that the qncen's troops kept the mother and 
the son of Condi blockaded in Montrond. His mother had been dciul nearly twro 
Years, and his son was witli him in Ouienne. The galkmt defence of Montrond 
lias not been, I believe, noRced by any modem historian ;*but it is described in 
the Memoirs of Artagrian, vo). ik. p. 70; u very curious and important work com* 

E iled bv Sandras de Couriil/., beyond do^jbt from tho authentic pipers of Artagnan 
imself. The writer attributes tlie skill and resolution displayed to an officer 
named Dobas, who sI'rviHl uii4er Persan. Charlotte Marguente de Montmorenej 
Princess Dowager of Condi, died in i650| atihe age V fifty-seven. 
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speedily prepared to take the field under the green scarfs of 
the cardinal. Mazarin was eager to avail himself of the 
favourable moment, but the Spaniards paid him the compli¬ 
ment of refusing him passports to return; and. he was there¬ 
fore obliged to make his way as best he could, across a 
dangerous and invaded country, to Sedan, where he passed 
Christmas-day with Pabert, and then leaving his nieces under 
that general’s charge, advanced into Prance in the beginning 
of the year 1652. 

Spain had not been idle on her part during the civil con¬ 
tentions of Prance; and wliilo she supplied to Conde the 
means of canying on the war for his own advantage, the arch¬ 
duke, upon the frontier of Planders, seized the opportunity 
afforded him by the occupation thus given to the royal 
armies, and obtained possession of a number of places which 
the French government could not aftbrd to defend. Amongst 
these W'ero Puriies, Bergues St. Winox, Bourbourg, and 
several other towns. But the most important advantages 
gained by Spain were reserved for the following year, when 
Gravelines and Dunkirk, w ith a number of otlier places, fell 
into her hands, requiiing much blood and treasure at an after 
period to recover them. In Catalonia also the successes of the 
Spaniards were very great; and that province might be con¬ 
sidered lost to Prance from the day of Conde’s revolt. 

Nor was the ruin and destruction irflicted upon almost all 
ports of Pnince by the civil dissensions of the times, an in¬ 
significant item in the list of evils produced by turbulence, 
disorder, and faction. AV^e cannot dwell upon all the parti¬ 
culars of the *^ate of Prance during this period; but any one 
who looks through the memoirs of contemporaries will find 
that commerce, arts, and sciences were almost put an end to; 
that the industrious classes w'cro rechiced to the extreme of 
misery and indigence; that the peasantry, especially near the 
scene of actual warfare and upon^ the frontiers, had become 
little better than robbers and marauders; and that in itiany 
places utter misery and total demoralisation had reached such 
a pitch, that the country people shot indiscriminately eveiy- 
bo^ they met, if unacquainted with their persofis.* 

The result of •Condo’s revolt, even ir* the beginning, was 
not much more favourable to himself than to the country. 
After having seized upon some towms in the neighbourhood 
of Bordeaux, and strengthened himself in several posts, ho 

* •TSee Meaioi^ of Goarville. 
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attempted to take poBsession of Cognac; but the town was 
relieved by the Count de Harcourt, in presence of Condd 
himself, who could accomplish nothing against him. Har- 
eourt then bent his steps towards La Bochelle, which city 
had returned to its duty, with the exception of the towers 
commanding the port, in which was a garrison of the troops 
of Conde; and the royalist general soon made himself master 
of those posts, the soldiery within having murdered their 
commander, after resisting gallantly for two days. Such 
success gave Harcourt courage to advance upon his great 
adversary himself, who was obliged to retreat before him; and 
the news which the prince received about the same time of 
the formation of an army in the neighl^urhood of Sedan, as 
well as the Certainty that Turenne and Bouillon had joined 
the queen’s party, showed him the necessity of despatching 
some faitliful officer to put himself at the head of the troops 
attached to the insurgent cause in the Korth, and endeavour to 
effect some diversion upon that side. The Luke of Nemours 
was chosen for that task, and set out immediately. 

But the progress of the king’s arms had tdready discouraged 
the people of Guieniie; and in the Agenois strong demon¬ 
strations were shown of a design to submit to the court. 

The evils which Condo suffered in the South, however, were 
more than compensated, for tlie time, by the news which 
reached him from Paris. 'While almost in despair at the 
little effectual support he met with, the w'ell-knownFontrailles 
n^ached his camp, despatched by the Luke of Orleans to in¬ 
form him, that, having received certain information that the 
queen had recalled Mazarin, the old party of tl^ Fronde, witli 
the coadjutor and lieutenant-general at its head, htid deter¬ 
mined to rnakt. common cause with him and his friends, for the 
purpose of excluding Mtizarin. This had been brought about, 
as may be well supposed, in a great part by the influence of 
Le Betz, who, finding thaj he had let slip the golden oppor¬ 
tunity, was now gradiitilly approaching once more that state 
of opposition to the court on w'hich all his pon'er was, in fact, 
founded.« 

Seguier, l^e chancellor, and Mol6, now keeper of the seals, 
hod remained in Paris, together with Yicuville, who had be¬ 
come superintendent o^ finance, the Mareehal de 1’Hospital, 
and some others, for the purpose of maintaining the queen’s 
party in the capital o^inst the machinations of Le Betz and 
we Luke of Orleans and a declaratiofi of high treason had 
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been carried through the parliament against Gond6, in spite 
of all opposition. 

The people, however, stirred up by the Fronde, assembled 
in multitudes in the streets; and, after having surrounded the 
palace of the Luxembourg for some time, proceeded, by the 
roaliciouB direction of the Duke of Orleans himself, to the 
house of Mol6. The chief president was at that time in con¬ 
sultation with Yieuville, De THospital, and others, and con¬ 
sternation took possession of almost every one of the party on 
hearing the shouts of the enraged multitude without, tint, 
while &ey fled, the chief president, with the intrepidity w'hich 
distinguished him, ordered all the doors to bo throwm open, 
and presenting himsfill* to the people, w’ho cried put that they 
had come to kill him, reprimanded them severely for their 
violence, and in a stern tone ordered them to return peaceably 
to their homes. The influence of his great mind was felt as 
usual; the people dispersed without attempting to injure him; 
but Vieuville and De THospital, wdio had left him to his 
fate and retired home as fast os they could, had nearly been 
drawn out of their c^riages and murdered by the way. 

In the mean time, tne parliament w'as agitated tremendously 
by the reported return of Mazarin: the Duke of Orleans de¬ 
clared himself furiously against him: and in the embarrass¬ 
ment in which the court was placed, it would appear that a 
determination was taken to call the chief president, then keeper 
of the seals, the grand council, all the agents of flnance, the 
secretaries of state, and, in fact, all the eflective parts of the 
machine of gevemment, to Poitiers, where the court then was, 
and to leave ^e capital to its fate, in the expectation that the 
state of confusion into which it w^ould fall, like the fermenta¬ 
tion of a vessel of new wine, w’ould pltimateiy work it clear. 
The chief president immediately obeyed, os well as thp rest, 
and Paris gave itself up to its hatred for Mazarin with a fuiy 
which strangely contrasted with its after conduct. ^ 

On the 29th of December, having learned that Mazarin had 
passed the frohtier, the parliament gave a decree by which 
the cardinal was declared guilty of high treason; he ^as placed 
beyond the pale^of the law', the people were commanded to 
put him to death wherever he was met ^tith; his ma^ifleent 
library and all his goods and chattefs were ordered instantly 
to be sold, and a hundred andififty thousand livres were pro¬ 
mised to any onp w'lu) should bring in*Mazann alive or dead. 
A few days after, the troojft of the Duke of Orleans were ce^ 
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dered to oppose the progress of the ^dinol, deputies were 
sent from the parliament to raise the commons throughout 
the country across which he was to pass;—and, in short, eyeiy 
Tiolent measure was taken which hatred and indignation could 
suggest. 

Mazarin, however, in the mean while, advanced through 
France without any real opposition. Some of the officers 
sent by the parliament to raise the country against him were 
taken by the unceremonious llocquincourt, and treated with 
no great lenity; and the army of the cardinal, as it was called, 
reached Poitiers, bringing an immense accession of strength 
to the royal forces. 

Anne of J^ustria had in all her actions^promoted the nitum 
of Mazarin, in opposition to her temporary minister Chateau- 
neuf, and to tho whole country; but she had endeavoured to 
conceal her inclination, and had on many occasions spoken so 
coldly of the cardinal, that doubts arc still entertained as to 
whether he had not really lost much of her favour during his 
absence. He is accused also of haviug shown his royal mis« 
tress some ingratitude at aii after period, and her conduct on 
this occasion has been put forth as the cause, or rather the 
excuse; but it wmild seem that the demeanour of Anne of 
Austria was merely part ol her scheme to prevent any violent 
oppositjon to the cardinars.retum till he was actually on the 
way, and that any degree of neglect which he afterwards 
evinced towrards the queen proceeded solely from the inso¬ 
lence naturally produced in an ungenerous heart by the en¬ 
joyment of undisputed power. On arriving ot Poitiers his 
reception w'as such as he could hardly have (h>red to expect. 
The king and his young brother went out to meet him on the 
way, and he (*hterc‘d the city by his royal master’s side, while 
the queen waited at a ^Virulow to see him arrive. 

Gnliteauneuf had throughout opposed Mazarin’s return; 
but, nevertheless, he was not immediately commanded to 
rcsi^i his place, as might have been expected; and we are 
informed by La lloehefoueault, that Mazarin* made some ad¬ 
vances towards his old enemy. Tho old statesman very soon 
met with that opposition, how'cver, which. show'ed him that 
he could uo longer hope to retain office with'either honour or 
advantage. " 

One of the first question^ discussed after the return of 
Mazarin was, 'whether the king should at once advance 
towards Angoul^me, and crush ^the rebellion of Cond4 by 
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bisi presence, or march ^^ong the Loire towards Angers, w'hich 
had been led into revolt by the Duke of Kohan Chabot, its 
governor. Ch&teauneuf strongly advised the former course, 
Mazarin supported the latter; the opinion of the cardinal 
was preferred, and the old minister chose that occasion for 
resigning the semblance of authority which had really passed 
from him. 

The king’s army marched immediately upon Angers, which 
was besieged by Hocquincourt and Meilleraie; and, after a 
very slight resistance, the Duke of Bolian, finding that he 
could not depend upon the wavering faith of the citizens, 
eagerly concluded a convention with the royal commanders, 
by w'hich he was pcftnittcd to retire to Paris,-mnd join the 
Duke^of Orleans, who was now becoming a rallying point for 
all the wreak and undecided in the kingdom. 

Nothing could w’ell present a more lamentable spectacle 
than the conduct of the parliament of Paris at the period of 
Mazarin’s return, and for some time after. Like a deserted 
ship at sea, it W'cntdiither and thither, from one extreme to 
another, without any guidance or any regularity, as the wind 
of fear, of factions, or of passion, blew. Now it besought 
the Duke of Orleans to send troops against Mazarin, now re¬ 
fused to pay those troops or find them provisions, now ordered 
forces to be raised, now forbade any one to enlist sohfters but 
the king. At length, deputies w'cre sent to the court to re¬ 
monstrate against the retom of the obnoxious minister; but 
by this time Mazarin was far on his way to Poitiers, and on 
their admission to the presence of the monarch, their ow'n 
chief president?, acting as keeper of the scials, pronounced by 
order of the king a severe reprimand upon tqeir turbulent 
proceedings, juslafying Mazarin’s rqcal, and warning the 
parliament to return to its duty. The vacillation oN"that 
body, however, still continued; and the uncertainty of all its 
meUBures even outdid the uncertainty of the Duke of Orleans 
himself, and at length drove him, as we have already shown, 
to take part ojifenly with the princes. The forces y'hich he 
maintained, as lieutenant-general of the kingdom, w'cre then 
placed under the Duke of Beaufort, who was ordered to join 
the old troops of’Conde, which, reinforced by some Spanish 
regiments, were now advancing into 3?rance, from the side of 
Stenay, under the command of the Duke of I^emours. The 
junction of Beaufort p^d Nemours was effected without diffi¬ 
culty, and the consummatibn'’ of all the conftision of the 

'*^OL. I. 2 0 
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IFronde waB now exhibited. The army of the king’s lieu¬ 
tenant-general marched, in union with the forces of a rebel 
and the troops of a foreign enemy, to aid the first prince of 
the blood in civil war against the king, while the parliament 
of Paris daily issued decrees directly contrary to each other, 
pronounced all parties guilty of high treason, and yet, more 
or less, Hupj)orted all parties but tlie king. At the same 
time, the united army of Nemours and Beaufort had received 
two orders, in immediate opposition to each other;—the 
Prince de Condo having commanded it to cross the Loire, 
mai*ch to the relief of Montrond, and then hasten to join him 
in Guiejine; while the Duke of Orleans ordered it to re¬ 
main on the f hither side of the Loire, gnd on no account to 
proceed far from the capital. 

Thcjso contradictory directions, of course, very soon pro¬ 
duced dissensions between Beaufort and Nemours, whieh were 
probably not diminished hy their being hrothors-in-law; and, 
day by day, tidings reached Coiide, in Guienne, of their dis¬ 
putes, which had more than once nearly *ended in bloodshed. 
To him these disputes rendered their movements perfectly 
useless, while his own situation in Guienne had become 
perilous in the extreme, being scarcely able to maintain his 
position at all against the royal arms. Porced to retreat 
upon Agen, wdth fiictions tearing the town of Bordeaux with 
dissensions reigning amongst his own partisans, with Conti 
and La llochefoucault at variance, he determined to quit a 
scene where the only part he could play was unworthy of 
himself and of little use to his ultimate objects-, and to make 
one gi*eat effort to traverse the whole centre of Prance, in 
order to put himself at the head of the veteran troops com¬ 
manded by tlie Duke qf Nemours. Nothing could be more 
diffievit tuan the undertaking, nothing more hazardous; but 
yet he accomplished his undertaking, though not without 
great labour and difficulty. In the first instance, he con¬ 
sulted with Marsin and La Bochefoucault, who represented 
to him all the dangers of the undertaking, but both requested 
eagerly fo .follow him in case he should determine upon 
attempting it. He did so determine, but resolved to leave 
Marsin, an officer of great skill and resolution, to maintain 
his interests as far as possible in Guienne; and having made 
what arrangements he could for the safety of the towns still 
in his hands, he"set ou% on Palm Sundayvl658, accompanied by 
La Bochefoucault, six other if&nfiemen* and the indefatigable 
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GourviUe, under whose direction all the arrangements of the 
ex^ditiou seem to have been contrived. 

The whole party were disguised os common troopers, and 
each took a false name, even amongst themselves, to which 
they were soon so much accustomed as to call each other 
familiarly by this nom de guerre. Using many other precau¬ 
tions, they proceeded till they came to Oahusac, w’hcre they 
encountered some troops belonging to La Eochefoucauit; 
but being anxious to conceal their journey almost as much 
from their own partisans as from the enemy, the nrince and 
his noble companions hid themselves in a barn, wiiile Gour- 
ville went out to forage. He succeeded in projpuring some 
scanty fare; and tliey rode on till some hours had passed 
after nightfall, when they reached a little >’illago public- 
house, where Condo volmitecrcd to cook an omelet for the 
whole party. The hand, however, which could ndeld a trun¬ 
cheon with such effect, proved somewhat too violent for the 
frying-pan, and, in the attempt to turn the omelet, he threw 
the whole hissing mass into the fire. 

Manifold more seridus difficulties and dangers, however, 
were to bo encountered. On one occasion they had to pass 
a large town, garrisoned with tlie king’s troops, which was so 
close to the river, that there w'j^iS but space for tli« road 
along w hich they were travelling, and w hieh w’as well w'atched 
from the gates of the city. Gourville, however, rode on in 
front, having decorated himscll' with a white scarf, as if 
belonging to the king’s service ; and, riding up to the guards 
at the gates, h^ begged them, in a confidential tone, not to 
let any of his troopers, wlio w'oro folio wring, enter the town, 
for fear of disorders: a request with which the^guords very 
wdllingly complied, and Condo and his* friends piissed u^der 
the very muskets of the king’s troops wdtliout the slightest 
suspicion. On another occasion, a •peasant recognised 
prince, and named him aloud; but, by the effrontery of 
Gourville, he was*absolutely laughed out of his conviction. 

La Bochcfoucault w'as seized with the gout;. His sou, 
who was of the party, became so fatigued that he could 
scarcely sit his horse; and, in the end, tltey all became so 
weary, with the exception of Conde, ^hose iron frame re¬ 
sisted to the last, that they cAuld scarcely advance any 
further. After passing the Loire, they had agaih nearly been 
taken at the gates bf La Chartt^^ in consequence of a mistake 
of the guide, who led them straight up to the sentinel, by 
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whom they were instantly challenged. Gkmrville replied; 
that they were officer's of the king, who were going to rejoin 
the army; and the prince, knowing who commanded witnin, 
called to some of the soldiers, over the gates, to tell the 
Count do Bussy that it was his friend Motheville, who 
wished to come into the to'w'n. This was said, trusting to 
find some way in the mean while of getting out of the scrape; 
and no sooner had the soldier gone to fulfil his errand, than 
one of the other .insurgents, turning to Condo, exclaimed, 
"It is all YCTv well for you to stay here and amuse yourself 
if you like; but, as our leave is out to-morrow, wo must go 
on.” Con^e replied, aloud, that theyfcwere strange people, 
but that nevertheless he would not part company with them; 
and leaving his compliments for Bussy with the soldiers at 
the gate, he once more passed on without being suspected. 

Shortly after, the prince despatched G-ourvillc to Paris, in 
order to communicate his plan to Chavigni; and still, follow* 
ing the road he was upon, he pretended, wherever he came, 
that he and his companions were going to join the king’s 
army. At length, however, approathing Gien, at which 
place the coiu*t then was, he was passed by two couriers, the 
last of whom recoguised one of his companions, and, as it 
appeared, strongly suspected tho whole facts. A mile further , 
on, the same courier met the prince’s valet, and, threatening 
him with instant death, made him confess that Condd was in 
the party which he had passed. The news of the courier’s 
having questioned his servant soon reached the prince, show¬ 
ing him that he was discovered; and, immediately quitting 
the high road, he endeavoured to reach Chatillon as fast as 
possible, Icstv'ing behind one of his armed companions with 
orders to shoot the co^iricr if he saw him return. Tho courier, 
however, took another path, and hastened back to the court 
wjjjh all speed, to bear the tidings that Condo was traversing 
the country for the purpose of joming the Duke of Nemours. 
Parties were sent out immediately to take him alive or dead; 
and hd l^d twice very nearly fallen into their hands, once 
upon a]mi»:>aching Chatillon, and once upon the banks of the 
canal oi Briare. * Having escaped almost by a miracle, he 
soon after gained infbrmation that the army of Beaufort and 
Nemours lay in the neighbourhood of Lorris, at about eight 
leagues from* Chatillon, and advanced with all speed to join 
it. At length, to his great jvy, he ^'saw *the advanced guard 
before him; and several of the troopers immediately galloped 
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up with a loud “ Qm vive." Some of them, however, almost 
instantly recognised Coiidd, and shouts of joy and surprise 
soon made known through the whole army what had occurred. 
“ Never,” says La Rochefoucault, “ had anything been more 
unexpected, or more necessary, than his arrivS;” for the 
quarrels between the Dukes of Beaufort and Nemours had 
arrived at such a height, that the ruin of their army would 
have been the consequence had not Cond6 himself appeared. 

While such were the proceedings of the revolted prince, 
Ma74arin, after having seen Angers reduced to obedience, de¬ 
termined to inarch back along the course of the Loire, in 
order to keep in check the army of Beaufort and Nemours, 
and to overawe the aity of Pans. Ilarcourt w'as left behind 
to deal with the party of Conde in Guienne; while Hoequin- 
court. who had so successfully conducted Mazarin from Sedan 
to Poitiers, remained in command of the army which escorted 
the court. 

A far greater general, however, had by this time been fully 
brought over to the royalists ; and at Saumur, Turenne pre¬ 
sented himself to tlie minister. Embarrassed between grati¬ 
tude to llocquincouPt and respect for Turenne, Mazarin 
proposed to the latter to divide the command with the former 
general. Turenne, tliough in every sense the superior officer, 
made not the slightest hcsitatioiij but accepted the proposal 
at once, and from Saumur the court and army removed to 
Tours, In that city took place one of the most favourable 
events w’hich could have befallen Mazarin; namely, the pre¬ 
sentation of a strong remonstrance promulgated by the 
Archbishop of, llouen, and a great body of clergy, against 
that decree of the parliament of Paris, by which the cardinal 
was placed beyond the pale of law. A manifest change also 
was taking place in popular feeling. ‘As the royal army ad¬ 
vanced, every city and strong place upon the banks Si the 
Loire threw open their gates at o^ce to the king, with the 
sole exception of the town of Orleans; into which town*Ma- 
demoiselle the daughter of the Duke of Orleans, who at this 
time affected to be an eager Prondeuse, had thrown herself 
in a curious manner. The Duke of Orleans had been advised 
to go thither himself; but, not choosing to quit Paris, he sent 
his daughter, as his representative, ^he set out accordingly 
on horseback, accompanied by Wnumber of the gay and daring 
ladies of the capital, and the young Duke of Bohan, together 
with some grave'counsellors of the parliament, and a body of 
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young cavaliers, much more to the taste of the fairer mem« 
Ders of the party. Advancing to Orleans with all speed, she 
arrived at one of the gates of the town, with her ga^ and 
gallant escort, exactly at the same moment that Mole, the 
keeper of the seals, presented himself at the other to demand 
the admission of the king’s troops. The citizens and the 
governor were puzzled w^hich to admit; but while they con¬ 
sulted thereupon, Mademoiselle advanced along the edge of 
the moat to the river, w’hcre she w'as seen by some boatmen, 
who came to salute her with great joy. Knocking dowrn 
some masonry that stopped up either an old sally-port or a 
conduit,—^which, is not very clear,—they brought her into 
the town, where she soon gained complete command of the 
inhabitants. * 

The summons of the king was consequently rejected, and 
the princess called to her councils the Dukes of Beaufort and 
Nemours, whose army, not yet joined by Conde, was on the 
other side of the river. In one of their consultations, how¬ 
ever, the disputes ran so high, that the Duke of Beaufort 
struck his brother-in-law’,—an offence for w hich he w as never 
forgiven, though he made an apology cw the spot. 

The royal forces, not being sufficient to attack the town of 
Orleans in face of the enemy’s army, marched on towards 
Oien; .but, in advancing, it becanu‘ necessary to secure the 
bridge of Q^rgeau, which afforded the united army of Beau¬ 
fort and Nemours an opportunity of taking the troops of 
Turenne in flank. That great general consequently advanced 
in person to reconnoitre, and had just reached Qergeau, when 
the bridge was taken possession of by the Barqp de JSirot, wdio 
effected a lodgment in the middle, and planted cannon so as 
to command the passage. 

T^irenne sent off immediately to order some regiments, 
w^hiefi were still at two leagues’ distance, to come up; and, 
finding that there were Ijut two hundred men in the place, 
and*they without ammunition, he stationed them in the win¬ 
dows which commanded the bridge, while he,«.with only thirty 
men, advanced in person, forbid£ng the soldiery to fire in so 
loud a voic6 that the enemy could hear the command. While 
he thus concealed the want of powder, he«marched on along 
the bridge towards the enemy’s lodgment, in order to give 
time to Hocquincourt, and some officers who had arrived, to 
throw up a barricade cbehind him; and, having thus endured 
the enemy’s fire till the barricade wafi prepared, he retired 
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behind it, and succeeded, without any ammunition, in defend^ 
ing it for three hours, till the regiments he had sent for came 
up. The moment they appeared, he put himself at their head, 
marched to the lodgment, carried it after a murderous attack, 
in which Sirot was killed and, driving the enemy across the 
river, blew up the bridge, so as effectually to secure the royal 
army. 

The queen thanked him for having saved ike state; but 
Turenne himself, in announcing the event to his sister, merely 
writes in a postscript, ** An affair took place at Gergeau of no 
great consequence.’* • 

Marching on, the royal army passed the Loire at Gien, 
leaving the court ig that town; and Turenne and Hocquiu* 
court separating, the former took up a position at Briare, 
while the latter advanced to Blenau. A want of forage for 
the cavalry being now felt, the infantry alono remained with 
their generals, while the horse were dispersed throughout the 
neighbourhood. But Turenne, who had already suffered from 
similar conduct, now took measures to secure himself against 
sudden attack. Not so Hocquincourt, w'ho, although Turenne 
pointed out to him that his quarters were very much exposed, 
employed no means to place them in safety. 

On the very night alter he had received this warning, the 
quarters of Hocquincourt were attacked by tho enemy. No 
sooner did Turenne hear of the ‘fiict, than ne sprang into the 
saddle, and marched both to the assistance of his fellow- 
olHcer, and to the defence of the king, who, resting secure at 
Gien, might have fallen into the hands of the rebels, if the 
division of l^oc^quincourt had been destroyed, as Turenne had 
every reason to apprehend it would be. As he advanced, 
through the darkness of tho night the n^jirshal saw the 
quarters of Hocquincourt in one bloee of fire, and exclaimir.g, 
with the appreciation which genius has of genius, “ Ths‘Prince 
de Conde is arrived!” he hurried on with the utmost rapidity 
towards a spot in the neighbourliood of Blenau to wliich ho 
had ordered his cavalry to foUow him with speed. 

. Towards break of oay he arrived at the poin% where the 
strife had been going on. and found that, as he had antici- 

S ated, the qiiarteVs of Hocquincourt ha^ been forced in every 
irection, and his troops dispersed* A part of the infantry 
bad found shelter in Blenau, «but the cavalry which had been 
scattered round about had been driven across the country 
towards Burgundy.* The safety of the whole court was at stake, 
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and though Turenne had but four thousand men, 'whilb Cond^ 
advanced upon him with fourteen thousand frosh from victory, 
he determined to oppose the rebels in a position which he 
had remarked, and determined to take up m case of need, on 
the preceding day. Thither, then, he led his army; and the 
more accurately he surveyed the nature of the ground, the 
more fully convinced he became that he could maintain it 
against any force for a sufficient time to enable Hocquincourt 
to rally his troops and come to his aid. The plain which he 
chose as his position offered a wood upon the right, a marsh 
upon the left, and & narrow causeway between them, which 
was the only line of advance the enemy could pursue, unless 
they made a circuitous march, to form oi^xhis flank, or in the 
rear of his position. He planted a battery to bear upon the 
causeway, and took measures to defend the wood, and the 
open ground between it and the marsh. Notwithstanding 
his skilful disposition and determined countenance, his army 
could not free itself from the remembrance of its inferiority 
to the enemy; and Turenne’s principal officers ventured even 
to remonstrate with him on the rashness of his enterprise, 
urging him to retreat upon Gicn, and carry the king to some 
place of safety. 

Turenne condescended to explain to them, that when the 
city of Orleans had dared to refuse admission to tlie king in 
presence 'of a large and victorious army, not a town (jould be 
expected to receive him, defeated and fugitive; and he added 
somewhat sternly, “We must conquer or perish here!” 

Having encouraged his troops to do their duty, he waited 
at the head of the causeway with a few squadrops of cavalry 
to reconnoitre Conde’s army as it approached; but, at the 
same time, Bho\|fed the full confidence he had in the strength 
of liis position, and in his own military skill, by sending the 
Marquif. of Pertui to tell Mazarin that the king might remain 
in safety at G-ien. As soon as the insurgent army approached, 
Turenne retreated across the causeway; and finding that 
Conde paused—struck with the strength of his adversaiy’s 
position, ai^ the skill he had displayed in availmg himseli of 
it—^the royalist commander determined to lure the prince on 
to attempt a battle there, lest he should take a circuit and 
appear upon his flank. He accordingly ordered his men to 
make a movement towards the; rear in double-quick time. 
Conde, with all his owi\.knowlcdge and genius was deceived, 
and marching up to the causeyay in bdtUe *array, directed 
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fifteen or.twenty squadrons to pass it. No sooner had th^ 
done so, however, than Turenne wheeled, drove back the 
squadrons in disorder, and ordered the battery which he had 
raised against the causeway to open a fire upon them as they 
massed; which was done with terrible execution. Conde, 
judging firom what he now saw, believed that position in the 
nands of Turenne to be impregnable; and it being too late 
to execute any other manoeuvres with success during that 
day, he continued to cannonade the royalist army till the 
evening, without any other attempt to brvig it to a battle. 

Towards night, Hocquincourt appeared upon the field, 
having rallied a considerable part of his cavalry; and a small 
body of men were likewise brought up from, Q-ien by the 
Duke of Bouillon,* which rendered the disparity of the two 
armies not so great as it had been in the beginning of the 
day. Conde then retired, finding that his attempt was frustra¬ 
ted, and took the way to Montargis ;t while Turenne rejoined 
the court, and was received by the queen with all the grati¬ 
tude which such great services merited. Her first words 
went to thank him for having placed the crown a second time 
upon her son^s head. 

The terror and confusion which had reigned in Gien during 
the whole of the preceding night and that day, may very well 
be conceived, when it is remembered that the safety of the 
king himself and of the queen w as at stake, and that the life of 
the favourite minister might at any moment be placed at the 
mercy of his bitterest enemy, justified in putting him to death 
immediately thy the highest legal authority in the realm. 
Neither were«the ill-disciplined and irregular forces of Conde 
at all desirable mnghbours to the troop of ladies who had fol¬ 
lowed the court; and, as soon as it was kno^n that Condd 
had fallen upon Hocquincourt, the whole of the littl^town 
was one scene of dismay and confusion. 

Almost all the carriages and horses belonging to the jjourt 
were at the distance of five or six leagues on the other side 

* Madame de Motteville declares, upon the authority of her bro||]er, who was 
present, that the young king, as soon as he heard tliat Tnrenna and Condd were 
in presence of each other, mounted on horseback and rode out of the town to join 
the army, but that h^was stopped by Mazarin at theb entrance of the plain. La 
Porte, however, mentions nothing of the kind; vhich most likely he would have 
done nad it been true, as he dwells more than usual upon the events of that day. 

f In the Life of Turenne we f.nd it stated that the royal party did not follow 
Condd for eight days; but La Porte, who was pre^nt duriag the whole time, ex. 
prcsaly dedares thatf they*bet off diat very day, stating tliat they went from 
uien to St. Margean so bewildered uiai*tbey did not know wlial they 


they wore about 
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of the Loire. The queen sent off immediately to seek them, 
and by daybreak they were assembled at the end of the bridge. 
Like the boats, however, of a sinking ship, they were soon 
filled with more persons than they could carry; and each 
Betting off as fast as it could go, when it was loaded, such con¬ 
fusion, embarrassment, and precipitation took place, that not¬ 
withstanding every effort made to save themselves, all the 
members of the court might have been taken like fish in a 
casting-net, if Gonde had been able to force the position of 
Turenne. The queen, indeed, we are told, showed the same 
courage which she displayed on all occasions of danger; and, 
while the cardinal sent courier after courier to the field of 
battle, and the attendants cleared her ajTartments of all that 
they contained, she remained tranquil at her usual occu¬ 
pation, without evincing the slightest symptom of alarm. 

The royal army and that of Conde now both marched to¬ 
wards Paris, nearly upon two parallel lines. But the great 
distress which the court suffered from want of money, caused 
almost as much insubordination to be api)arent amongst the 
troops of the king as amongst those of yie rebels. Little re¬ 
spect was shown to Mazarin himself; and the young king was 
often treated with but scanty ceremony, and provided for but 
barely. A curious scene, which is mentioned by La Porte, took 
place itt consequence of Louis being obliged to sleep in the 
same room with his brother, the Due of Anjou. On waking 
in the morning, the king accidentally spat upon the bed of 
his brother, who, a quick and passionate boy, immediately 
spat upon that of Louis in return: the king raplied by spit¬ 
ting in his brother’s face; from which they preceeded to still 
more nasty marks of their indignation against each other. 
Having, at leit'gth, exh^used their powers in that way, they 
tore t^e clothes off each other’s beds, and ended by a pitched 
battle. 

Tl).ough to find the majestic Louis Quatorze in such a situ¬ 
ation is somewhat amusing, the casual remark with which La 
Porte ends his account is more important“ The Duke of 
Anjou,” lie ^ays, “ was much more angry than the king; but 
the king was much more difficult to be appeased than the 
Duke of Anjou.” 

After quitting the neighbourhood of Gien, Conde, pressed by 
the desire of directing in person the negotiations and intrigues 
which were going on in*Paris, left his am^ un^er the command 
of the celebrated Tavannes, andr hastened to the capital. Ho 
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was not received, however, either as he could have wished or 
had anticipated: the citizens feared the neighbourhood of his 
forces, and the municipal body, instigated, doubtless, by De 
Betz, besought the Duke of Orleans to oppose his coming. 
The duke replied, that the prince would come with a small 
suite, and remain but a short time; and though some few 
gratulations met the hero of so many battles, they were not 
such as to give him any great hopes of the cordial support 
of the capital. The parliament, unstable and vacillating as it 
had hitherto shown itself, now did not fail to remember that 
it had pronounced a decree of high treason against Oonde; 
and the assemblies of the H6tel de Ville were generally 
favourable to the c^urt. 

During the absence of Conde from the capital, he had en* 
trusted his interests almost entirely to Chavigni, who had 
applied himself to gain the confidence of the Duke of Orleans, 
and had in some degree succeeded, though De Betz still 
maintained a great share of influence over that weak prince. 
With Chavigni, again, Mazarin had opened a communication 
by means of their mutual friend Fabert; but Chavigni, in his 
very first letter to Fabert on the subject, expresses his belief 
that the principal object of Mazarin is to lead him on till the 
suspicions of the princes are excited against him by the ap¬ 
pearance of treating underhand with the court. He offers, 
therefore, his services to negotiate between Conde and the 
queen, but refuses to enter into any engagements with a man 
whom he accuses of utter want of faith. The treaty with 
Fabert went no further, but things remained much in the 
same state fill after the return of Conde to Paris, when the 
negotiation with the court w'as renewed through the means 
of Chavigni. « 

During all these events the game of the celebrated De Betz 
had been a doubtful one, and by no means combined frith his 
usual political skill. His union with the court, and his pre¬ 
tensions to the cardinaPs hat through the royal nomination, 
had put him,, in fact, in what the French are accustomed 
to call a false position. Neither did he ever recover com¬ 
pletely the error he had mode in suffering the*queen to quit 
Paris. When tlfe arrival of Mazarin b^i-d terminated all his 
hopes upon the ministry, he was still restrained for a time by 
the fear of losing the nomination of the court of France to a 
Mat in the Conclave, and he had endeavoured to raise up an 
intermediate party betwe^ ^he court and Condd, comprising 
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the old Fronde and the parliament, with the Duke of Oileana 
as its nominal head. The vague uncertain character of the 
duke, and the fluctuations of the parliament, however, frus¬ 
trated, as we have seen, this purpose, and the queen, not de¬ 
ceived by the archbishop’s affectation of attachment, instantly 
revoked the nomination to the Conclave which she had for¬ 
merly given. Mazariu, however, had by this time returned. 
That minister was hated and despised by the reigning pope; 
the revocation was attributed to his machinations; and, in a 
secret consistoiy, De lletz was elevated to the purple without 
the knowledge of the French ambassador. The court, how¬ 
ever, had still one hold upon the factious prelate, as it was 
usual that any one pretending to the dignity of one of the 
cardinals of hrance should receive the hat from the hands of 
the king. Although the elevation of the coadjutor had taken 
place against the will of tlie court, it assumed the merit thereof: 
Mazariu wrote to congratulate De Jietz with his own hand, 
and, in order to keep a check upon his proceedings, tlie hope 
of receiving the hat from the king was held out to him, while 
the absence of the court from Paris gave a very fair excuse 
for delaying the ceremony. « 

Such was the state of affairs with De Ketz when the Prince 
de Conde arrived in Paris in the middle of April. A variety 
of petty intrigues succeeded; and at first the prelate endea¬ 
voured to act both against the court aud the prince, by means 
of the Duke of Orleans and the parliament: but never were 
two more useless instruments in the hcands of a factious man 
than these had now become. The parliament, embarrassed 
by its own contradictory decrees, now assailed‘Condo, now 
thundered against Mazariu; but aU was feeble and contemp¬ 
tible; and G-asrton showed some disposition to support his 
cousiq,. * 

In fhe midst of these transactions appeared Fouquet, 
afterwards known for his sjdendour and misfortunes, but now 
merely acting as one of the members of the parliament, and 
as a bold and devoted adherent of Mazarip. In this last 
capacity he one day demanded publicly of Cond6, in the 
chambers, a blear statement of all his treaties with foreign 
powers, and caused the demand and refusal-to be put upon 
the record. To such blews the prince was subjected every 
day: but still, though he could do nothing with the refrac¬ 
tory body of the law, Ije gained much upon the good-wili of 
the lower classes; and some qf )iis miutary movements^ in 
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which the citizens took part, formed day by day a bond of 
union between them, from which much was to be hoped. 
Shortly after the arrival of Cond4 in the city, the movements 
of the royal troops gave the Duke of Orleans a pretext for 
oAllin g his own forces and those of his cousin to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paris, and they consequently marched to 
Etampes without opposition. 

It would be impossible to follow all the petty intrigues, or 
even to name all the events which affected the relative situa* 
tions of the parties in the capital; but must take notice 
of one important step. To give a favourable colouring to 
their rebellion, and at the same time to leave themselves open 
a fair excuse for floating with the court, the Duke of Orleans 
and the Prince de Conde made a solemn ^claration that 
they were ready to lay down them arms as soon as Mazarin 
should be expelled from Prance. How far a nation, or an 
individual in that nation, might be justified in taking up arms 
to expel a minister obnoxious to the whole, was a question 
at that time difficult of solution. But had the pretence been 
a reality, it is more than probable that Orleans and Conde 
would have met with that strenuous support from the fana¬ 
tical opponents of Mazarin which would have enabled them 
to overcome the pertinacity of the queen, and to have ex¬ 
pelled the minister whether right was on their side or not. 
But that which rendered all their effoits vain, which gradually 
undermined their power, and ruined every party which op¬ 
posed the established authority of the government, was not 
the strength of that government, was not the skill or policy 
of the minister, was not the justice of the king’s cause, was 
not the courageous pertinaci^ of the queen; but it was the 
deep, thorough, intense conviction in the mftids of the whole 
country of the utter insincerity of*all men, and of aljaparties: 
—it was a knowledge that every one was striving solely for 
his own interests and his oini purposes, that the good of the 
country was a mere pretext, and that Conde fought for 
Conde, as mWi as Mazarin struggled for Mazarin. 

We may lay it down as a political maxim^ v(%ich all the 
intestine strifes of states will evince, without, we believe, an 
exception, that the only condition*on which any man or 
any party can hope for permaneifr as well as vigorous sup¬ 
port, in opposition to established power, is sincerity, or that 
successful assumption of it which* works the same effects. 
8uch was not to be foutid* in any party throughout France;^ 
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and if it existed at all, it existed on the part of the queen, 
who, as a general principle, admitted fully her views and 
objects. That sincerity gave strength in some degree to her 
less sincere followers; but it was the want of it which ruined 
the faction of Condo. At the very moment that he was de¬ 
claring to the parliament of Paris, in the most solemn manner, 
that the solo object of himself and the Duke of Orleans was 
the permanent expulsion of Mazarin, he was carrying on, 
through Chavigni, Goulas, and Qourville, a treaty with the 
court, the principal,provision of which was the security of 
Mazarin’s person, his return to power, and his maintenance 
therein, upon the condition of suffering liim (Conde) and his 
partisans to plunder the state in the fiiSt instance. Such 
proceedings of course became known, and neither parliament 
nor people could place any faith in the prince. 

Chavigni had liis own interests to serve as w'ell as those of 
Conde ; and he treated with different objects, and on a dif¬ 
ferent basis, from those which had been laid down for him. 
His having done so could not be concealed from Conde, and 
the prince lost all faith in him. So was it throughout all 
parties and in all connexions; honesty, honour, fair dealing, 
equity, veracity, fidelity, were all banished from the bosoms 
of men and women alike; and there certainly can be nothing 
so well calculated to render man misanthropical as tlie history 
of one day of the Fronde. The general result of such a state 
of things is anarchy, bloodshed, and massacre, terminating in 
a subsidence of all things into their former channel, where the 
turbulent stream that foamed and roared,andoverran its banks, 
is seen reduced to a smaller volume than before,'jnd flowing 
on, a still and quiet rivulet. To the state of anarchy and 
bloodshed all thi'Ags were now tending more and more. The 
most d^gerous proposals were daily made, either in the par¬ 
liament,** or at the assemblies of the Hotel de Ville; and en¬ 
couragement to the moat violent excesses w'as given by those 
who foflnd that they had no advantages to hope for in the 
maintenance of order. In one of the assemblies it was pro¬ 
posed to demand a general union between Paris and all the 
cities, towns, and villages of the kingdom; land it was with 
difliculty that this proposal was evaded by those who saw 
its consequences. Beior^'the arrival of Conde himself in 
the capital, tumults of a serious*^ character had been excited 
by the Duke of Orleansi. The same pripce, shortly after¬ 
wards, on being informed that the 'people haj broken into 
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and pillaged one of the city custom-houses, avowed his extra* 
ordinary view of internal polity: *‘I am sorry for it,” he 
said, “ but it is no bad thing that the people should rouse 
themselves up £rom time to time; if th^ have not killed 
anybody, the rest is no great matter.” This man was, for 
the time, looked upon as a firm patriot, and has descended 
to us as a cowardly traitor. Five days after this, they^r^v^ 
des mmrchmds and the principal officers of the city were en¬ 
countered by the mob within a few hundred yards of the 
palace of the Luxembourg, and were instantly attacked. 
They sent for aid to the Duke of Orleans and to the Prince 
de (Sond^; but aid was refused them, and with difficulty they 
escaped with their l^res. Ere long, some of i^he officers of 
the parliament were nearly killed in the parliament house; 
and we shall soon have to depict still more violent effects 
proceeding from the same causes. 

In the mean time the court had arrived at St. Germain, 
and the royal army had taken up its position at Palisseau ; 
while negotiations still proceeded between the Prince de 
Gonde and Mazarin, in which they both displayed a foible 
common to both. That foible is clearly pointed out by La 
Kochefoucault, who informs us that they neither of them 
had any fixed principle in negotiating, but always varied the 
terms they demanded in proportion as their adversaries 
yielded. 

In the beginning of May, however, military operations 
W'ere resumed on both parts; and a small body of the royal 
troops marched towards St. Cloud, with the intention of at¬ 
tacking part o4* the regiment of Conde, which had constructed 
a lodgment on the bridge. No sooner did Conde hear of this 
movement than he mounted on horseback, gaftiered together 
w'hat noblemen he could collect, and issued out of the^town. 
A number of the citizens, however, armed themselves and 
followed him; so that, on a halt w'hich he made at the^Bois 
de Boulogne, he found himself at the head of nearly ten 
thousand men* in arms. Having learned that the royal 
troops had retired, Conde resolved to make use,of*his armed 
citizens in an attack upon St. Denis, which was garrisoned 
by two hundred'Swiss, and fortified only by a wall, in which 
were several old breaches. He accdtdingly marched thither, 
and arrived toward nightfall,* ho himself leading the way, 
supported by about j:hree hundred oft the first noblemen of 
Pons, * * “ 
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« The Swiss, however, were aware of his approach, and 
opened a fire upon the assailants as they came up. At the 
first fiash the w'hole of the gentlemen took frigiit* and fled as 
hard as they could go, leaving Conde himself with only sis 
other persons to support him. With his usual promptitude, 
he rallied the citizens, who had been of course shaken by the 
flight of their leaders, and led them on through the breaches 
into the town, of which they obtained possession after some 
unimportant barricade fighting; w'hile the fugitive nobles 
crept in one by one, sadly crestfallen and ashamed. 

St. Denis was soon after retaken by the royal troops; and 
Turenne began more serious operations against the mrces of 
Conde. The first opportunity that he seized was afforded 
him by the return to Paris of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
daughter of the Duke of Orleans. She sent to demand a 
passport of the adverse general; and I'urenne, knowing that 
in all probability her passing through the army of the princes 
w^ould cause amongst the gay and gallant officers a good deal 
of confusion and insubordination, nut only granted her a pass¬ 
port, but informed her that he would receive her with all 
sorts of military honours. 

In the camp of the princes, the effect was such as he had 
imagined that it w^ould be. The Duke of Orleans had w'ritten 
to Madame de Prontenac. and Madame de Piesque, some 
weeks before, addressing them as marechales de cemp in 
the tmny of my daughter^ The pleasantry had been re¬ 
peated, and the officers of the prince’s army received the 
ladies really as marechales de camp. When«the princess 
quitted the camp of Conde to proceed to that of Turenne, she 
was accompanied part of the way by all the gay cavaliers of 
the party; aiftl a great body of the troops were drawn up 
beyoiid their lines to dd her honour. Scarcely, however, had 
she se*t out, "when Turenne, who had left a part of his staff 
to receive her, appeared «with a considerable force in the 
neighbourhood of Etampes, attacked the confused masses of 
the enemy, and drove them back fighting into the suburbs of 
the town.*' 

Anquetil and other historians make light of this event; 
but La Sochefoucaidt himself acknowledges that the suburb 
was taken and pillaged' and that from a thousand to twelve 
hundred of the best soldiers of the prince’s army were killed 
in covering the retreat of the rest. ^ 

Turenne retired as soon as had effected his purpose, 
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>u.t returned ere long with the determination of besieging 
the army of Cond4 in Etampes. The undertaking was a 
hold one; for the armies were not very different in point of 
number, and that of Condd was likely to be reinforced by the 
troops of the Duke of Lorraine, with whom he was in treaty. 
While Turemie laid siege to Etampes, Mazarin endeavoured 
to gain- the Duke of Lorraine; but that prince, allied to 
Spain, continued to advance during the progress of the siege, 
and his army, equal to that of Turenne, at length encamped 
under the walls of Paris. 

The Prince de Conde was still in the capital, and great an¬ 
ticipations of success on the part of the rebels were now en¬ 
tertained; but it was soon discovered that the Duke of Lor¬ 
raine was carrying on negotiations with the court, and had, 
in fact, interposed solely for the purpose of seeing how much 
he could gain from both parties. In the midst of his tergi¬ 
versation, however, he was surprised to find Turenne decamp 
from before Etampes, and present himself in battle array 
against him, when nobody believed that he could have quitted 
the siege without the gr(?atest risk. Turenne, how’cver, had 
conducted his retreat with skill and success, and having passed 
the Seine at Corbeil and traversed the forest of Senard, he 
arrived in the neighboui'hood of Villeneuve St. G-eorges just 
at the moment that the Duke of Lorraine was throwing a 
bridge over the Seine, for the purpose of joining his troops to 
those of Conde in case of necessity. Turenne then gave the 
duke notice that unless he retired immediately into Flanders, 
the attack should commence at once; and without consulting 
those he pretended to support, or even giving notice of his 
purpose-either to Conde or the Duke of Oriels, the Duke 
of Lorraine retreated at the bidding of Turenne, leaving that 
general to deal with Conde as he thought fit. 

It is a singular fact, that the negotiations for this retreat 
were carried on by two persona v^o in turns were kings of‘ 
England. Charles II., then an exile, w^as in the camp of the 
Duke of Lorraine, and treated, on his account, with the ad¬ 
versary; while James II., then Duke of York, who'liad been 
for some time serving under Turenne, employed his utmost 
endeavours to urge the terms that general ottered upon tno 
Duke of Lorraine. The Duke of Beaufort was in the camp 
of the latter prince, with a small body of the Parisian troops; 
and on his returp to Paris, he spread k report that the cow- 

TOL. I. '2d 
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ardly retreat of the Duke of Lorraine had been entirely 
brought about by the cabals of the two British princes; which 
BO irritated the people of the capital, that for several days no 
Englishman dared to show himself in the streets, though at 
that time every town in France was swarming with our exiled 
countrymen. 

In the mean time, the siege of Etampes had been raised; 
and the army of Conde had issued forth, probably with the 
intention of attacking Turenne if he were found engaged with 
the Duke of Lorraine. Conde no sooner heard that such was 
the case, than he issued forth from the capital, and hastened 
to put himself at the head of his troops, fearing that they 
might be attai^ked by Turenne, now freed from the forces of 
Lorraine. He ran a considerable risk of being taken before 
he could join them; but having effected that object, h led 
them from Villejuif, on which they had first directed their 
march, to St. Cloud, W’here hr* encampc,* along the banks of 
the river; but the proximity of his camp zo Paris did him far 
greater harm than even a defeat would have done. With but 
scanty means of supporting them, Co^de was, of course, 
obliged to permit every sort of licence. All the crops were 
ruined in the neighbouring fields; whatever han-est re¬ 
mained w^as reaped by those to whom it did not belong; the 
peasantry w’ere plundered, injured, and their domestic peace 
destroyed; and the country-houses of the rich Parisians were 
pillaged and burned in all directions. The evils of civil war 
now came home to the hearts of the people of the capital, and, 
forgetting how great a part they themselves had>taken in pro¬ 
ducing the residts they lamented, they cast tk.* whole blame 
upon Cond^, (rnd regarded him thenceforth with a malevo¬ 
lent eje. 

Jn' Che mean time, that prince was tom with different 
passions and different feelings. He was himself desirous of 
peace, and willing to makd sacrifices to obtain it. His fair 
mistress, the Duchess of Chatillon, joined with La Eochefou- 
cault and, the Duke of Nemours, confirmed him in seeking it: 
but, on the other hand, his sister, the Duchess of LongueviUe, 
who sought to break off his connexion with Madame de Cha¬ 
tillon, whom she hal^d piortally, joined with the Spaniards, to- 
whom he had bound himself, by so many ties, to lead him 
away from Paris, and to protract the war. The daughter of 
the Duke of Orleans, l^oo, mingled in all these intri^es, and 
took the same unwise means w force herself as a bride upon 
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ilie young, kin^, whicli Do Itetz took to force himself as mi¬ 
nister upon his mother. But while these separate interests 
tore the capital,* the per^ of the army of Conde became immi¬ 
nent. Turenne having brought the court to St. Denis, caused 
a number of boats to be drawn up from Pontoise, and com¬ 
menced the construction of a bridge opposite to Epinay. 

In vain the prince endeavoured to prevent him ; Turenne, 
with much superior fore.es, continued unremittingly the task 
he had undertaken; and, ultimately, completed the bridge in 
the end of J une. The army of the MArcchal la Eerte had 
by this time joined the rest ot* the royal forces, and the prince 
saw that his position in the neighbourhood of St. Cloud was 
no longer tenable. Under these circumstances, he deter- 
.ined to lead his men from the dangerous situation in which 
ey were placed, and to take up a new position in the neigh- 
Uii’hood of Charenton, upon the tongue of land formed by 
VC junction of the Marne and the Seine. The great dilfi- 
dlty was to aceomp.. h this march unattacked, and he con- 
• cqueiitly set out just after nightfall, on the 1st of July, 
Ci52. 

The march was long and laborious, and led him to the very 
,'ates of Paris, exposing him to attack almost continually 
during the whole of its course. In consulting with the Duke 
of Orleans on the morning preceding this decided step, Conde 
had proposed a measure much more secure in eveiy respect 
and easy of execution. This was to retreat under the walls 
of Paris, and take up a position close to the Faubourg St. 
Germain; but the Duke of Orleans, knowing that he might 
at any moraelht, from the palace of the Luxembourg, see his 
cousin attacked beneath his eyes, and might l|jc forced, either 
to sustain in arms him whom he eneguraged in rebellion, or to 
abandon a friend and ally with more disgraceful 4 ^cum- 
stances than ever had characterised any of his preceding acts 
of treacheiy, was so dismayed at tlfe thought of having such an 
alternative forced upon him, that he insisted upon Conde’s 
abandoning his plan, and posting his troops at pharenton. 
The duke, however, proposed to him to come into the town 
himself, and to IcSive the command to the Duke of Nemours: 
but Conde replied proudly, “ I neither can nor ought to leave 
my friends upon such an occagion; I must conquer or perisl 
with them.” 

No sooner was hit retreat known t<? the court,—and it was 
known almost immediately,—-\han Turenne prepared to follow 

.2d 2. 
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hitn; and sending off messengers to La Pert6, wlio was on the 
other side of the river, with orders to advance immediately, 
he galloped off after Condo, at the head of his cavalry, for the 
purpose of engaging him so far as to detain him till La Fertd 
could come up. Passing by St. Denis, he held an interview 
with Mazarin, and assuring him that he would overtake the 
prince before he could reach a place of safety, concerted with 
the minister what was to be done by the court, in order to 
remove any means of escape which might be left open to 
Cond^, by the proximity of Paris. Early in the morning, the 
young king was accordingly led to Charonne, whence he 
could see the march of the armies; and from that place he was 
made to write letter with his own han^l, commanding the 
municipal authorities of Paris, let what would happen, not to 
open the gates of the city to the rebel army. 

In the mean time, Cond4 had advanced into the suburbs of 
Paris, to a spot called the Cour de la Eeine, opposite what 
was then named the Q-ate of the Conference; and it would 
seem that he hesitated whether to ask permission to pass 
through the town or not; but at length, fearing that he might 
be refused, he determined to march on, after suffering his men 
to take some short repose. 

After his conference with Mazarin, Turenne followed the 
prince at full speed, and overtook a part of the army in the 
Faubourg St. Denis. These w’ere immediately attacked and 
driven on before him, as well as some squadrons of cavalry 
which he met with in the Faubourg St. Martin. Although 
these attacks might have been merely made by .the advanced 
guard of the royal army, there was something id the manner 
in which they w'ere conducted that led Conde to believe 
Turenne was tffere in person, and riding up to the heights of 
Montmartre, he gazed 'over the scene below to ascertain 
whether his further retreat were practicable. He found that 
it wai not: he saw the w hoKi of the royal army under Turenne 
in quick pursuit, he doubted not that the forces under La 
Ferte were also in motion, and he determined' to defend him¬ 
self in the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

So rapidly, however, was he followed by Turenne, that 
Condd would scarcely have had any time to strengthen him¬ 
self in the suburb, had ii not been for a number of barricades 
which the citizens had formed some time before as a security 
against the troops of Lorraine when thgy were encamped in 
that neighbourhood. The whole baggage of bis army he was 
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obliged to pile up at the brink of the ditch; and he kdpt 
round about him no guard but his own household, and a uum^r 
ber of gentlemen who hod no command in the army, and who 
amounted to about thirty or forty in number. 

No sooner did Turenne perceive that Conde had determined 
upon the part he was to act, and that he was diligently em¬ 
ployed in strengthening the barricades, piercing tho houses 
for musketiy, disposing his force so as to defend all the most 
exposed points of the suburb, and establishing his place 
d'arinea in the open space before the Porte St. Antoine, than 
he hastened all his own movements for attacking a general 
whose genius supplied so many deficiencies, before he could 
strengthen every weak point, and seize uptvi every defen¬ 
sible post.* 

Three principal streets led through the Faubourg St. 
Antoine towards the gate of the city as thiiir common centre, 
traversed by other narrow streets at irregular distances. To 
attack the prince in tliis position, Turenne formed his army 
into a crescent, with the right resting on tlie foot of tho 
heights of Charonne, the left extending to tlie Seine. A dvanc- 
ing in this order, Turenne attacked by the three principal 
streets, he himself taking tho great street in the centre, while 
the Marquis of St. Mesgrin followed that which opened upon 
the right, and Philip de Benac, Duke of Navaillos, led his 
men forward by that upon the left. The orders of Turenne 
were strict, that as each party advanced, it should make sure 
of the cross streets, so as to hem the enemy in between the 
royal array and the walls of the city. 

In this order, and with these commands, the king’s forces 
advanced upon those of Conde, while he on his part suffered 
them to approach within thirty yarjis of th^ first barricade. 
At that moment, however, he passed the entrenchiftent at 
the head of his household and the gentlemen who accom¬ 
panied him, charging the leading battalion of royalists, and 
forced it back at tho point of the sword upon those which 

• Rasisa^, in his Life of Turenne, declares that that great ^neral was in- 
dined to wait for the arrival of La Fertd, and that it was not till ne had received 
repeated commands fnpm the court, which by that time i>ad assembled on the 
heifdits of Charonnef that ho commenced the battlt unsupported. 'I'he Duke of 
Bo^efoucault, however, who was by Gondd’s ii<l® l^l>® battle, declares, on the 
contrary, that Turenne, instead of maly ng the slightest delay, attacked the prince 
with the most extreme diligence, and with all the confidence which a man has 
who thinks liimsclf assured of victory.** - 

It appears to mejthat the testimony of La Bouiefoucault as an eye-witnees is 
more to be idied upon than any otner. 
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followed, taking prisoners the greater part of its officers, and 
carrying off the colours. 

In the mean while, St. Mesgrin pressed forM'ard from the 
side of Charonne, and was gallantly opposed by Tavannes, 
who drove back the infantry under a terrible fire. St. Mesgrin 
himself then charged at the head of the light-horse of the 
guard, but, engaged in a narrow street strongly barricaded, 
could effect nothing, and was killed, with several other 
officers of distinction.* At this jjeriod of the battle, too, 
feU the young Mancini, nephew ot Ma/arin, who died of his 
wounds shortly after; and the hatred of his uncle towards 
Conde, we may well suppose, was not diminished by such an 
event. ^ « 

While these events were going on upon the left of Conde’s 
position, Turenne was forcing his way u]) the great street, 
and Navailles was advancing upon the right. But in these 
directions the gallant prince seemed multiplied, and watching 
the progress of the battle from the open spaces, which enabled 
him to see on both sides, he carried th(i power of his genius 
and the encouragement of his presence wherever they were 
most wonted. Thus, after having, as 'before mentioned, 
driven back the first battalions of Turenne, he turned for a 
moment to encourage the right of his army, which was 
severely pressed by Navailles. But in the mean while, Tu¬ 
renne, with ftesh troops, had pushed forward up the high 
street, had forced the infantry of the prince to retreat, and 
taken several of the barricades. Cond6 again hastened to 
oppose him, at the head of his little squadron of^ nobles, and 
once more pushed him from the Abbey of S*t. Anthony, 
which he had reached, completely out of the suburb. 

The attack ufjon the right had still continued, however, 
and N^ivaillcs, advancing with determined courage, had 
driven the rebel troops from the gardens and fields on the 
side of Bambouillet into the streets, where, still fortifying 
himself as he advanced, he had forced his way on to the last 
barricade in the road to Charenton, forty pacet3 distant from 
a square, T^hiph I conceive to have been that before the con¬ 
vent of the Conception. Of the barrier hetsoon gained pos¬ 
session, and piercing ^the neighbouring houses, filled tnem 

* Samsay says that he had ^ined pomssion of the street, and was driven 
back by the Fnnce de Condd himself: out 1 have still preferred the ac'connt ot 
La Rochefoucanlt, who was by^Condd’s side, and I shall continue to do so tiU 
that period of the battle at whi^ he was wounded aneb carried off. For all that 
todc place on the part of tl;e royalists, I rely principally npon the Duke of York. 
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with musketeers. Cond4 immediately ordered the opposite 
houses to be pierced also; but the Duke of Beaufort, anxious 
to distinguish himself, and somewhat jealous that Nemours 
had been by the side of the prince through the whole battle, 
led on the infantry at the charge to dislodge the royalists. 
The fire, how'ever, was tremendous; the infantry was tired 
and discouraged, and it suddenly halted, refusing to advance. 
Beaufort now committed another blunder, mistaking a squa¬ 
dron of the prince’s cavalry, which had retreated into the 
square, for a squadron of the enemy, and leading forward La 
llochefoucault, his son, and the Duke of Nemours, who had 
just arrived at that spot with a small body of horse, to 
attack it. * ^ 

The movement, however, occasioned a panic amidst the 
royal troops who guarded the barricade, and the four leaders 
whom I have mentioned, rushing forward unsupported, re¬ 
gained the barrier, and dismounting, maintained it for some 
time amidst a most tremendous fire from the neighbouring 
houses. It w'as in vain that Condo tried to rally the infantry 
and lead it forward: but gathering together what cavalry he 
could, and seeing that the Duke of Nemours was sinking 
under thirteen woiuids, that La Rochefoucault also was 
severely wounded, and that the other noblemen were endea¬ 
vouring to cany the two oiF, while the royalists .wenj ad¬ 
vancing to take them, he made a charge at the head of the 
troop, and freed his friends from their perilous situation. 

It was at a terrible loss, however, that this was accom¬ 
plished ; forithe number of his best ofiicers and dearest friends 
that fell aroand him drew tears from the hero’s eyes. He 
was then obliged to hurry to the atttick in the princij)al 
street; for the sound of artillery, which hdfl not yet been 
heard, now shook the air. La Ferte, with his dividon and 
the cannon of the royalist army, had arrived, and Turenne 
was making preparations for using to the best advantage the 
overwhelming force now at his disposal. The troops of Conde 
were driven fti on every side; faint, dispirited, and weary, 
they abandoned the barricades, and retreated .sl^dy to the 
open space before the Porte St. Antoine: and the royalist 
general, seeing them, as he believed, absolutely in his power, 
suspended the attack for a fow minutes, in order to refresh 
his troops ere he led them forward to what must inevitably 
have been a scene qf fearful carnage.* It may be now neces¬ 
sary, however, to relate w’Bat* had occurred in Paris vrhile this 
terrible struggle had been going on at the very gates. 
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“ The greater part of the citizens had not only bccdiiie 
heartily tired of the war, but, as we have before said, enraged 
with Oondd and his troops for the evils which had been com¬ 
mitted in the neighbourhood. In passing by the various 
gates of the town, it is probable that Conad hoped that an 
offer of admission might be made to him, but the people 
showed not the slightest inclination to admit him. Nearly 
one-half of the town was in favour of the court, and De 
Betz himself, though still maintaining the semblance of en¬ 
mity to Mazarin, was still more decidedly mimical to the 
prince himself. It is certain, whether by tne management of 
De Betz or not, that the colonel of the quarter, and the offi¬ 
cers of the Byrgher guard, which was stationed at the Porto 
St. Antoine on the day of the battle, were almost universally 
adherents of the court, and that through the early part of the 
day they did everything they could to prevent any one from 
entering or going out. 

It had become apparent to the whole people of the city, 
as the prince and his troops marched round beneath the 
walls, that he could by no means escape without a battle; 
and during the whole morning the Duke of Beaufort em¬ 
ployed himself zealo^isly in endeavouring to rouse the popu¬ 
lace in his cause. Por a long time, however, his efforts 
proved in vain; the people paid scarcely any attention *, the 
town council was assembled at the 116tcl do A^ille, with the 
letter of the king before them, forbidding them to open the 
gates on any pretence whatsoever; the Duke of Orleans was 
at the Luxembourg, shutting his ears to all petitions in favour 
of Conde; and Do Betz was at the Archbishopric, sending 
messengers on whom he could rely, every half hour, to con¬ 
firm the Duke bf Orleans in that hesitating inactivity which 
was sc^ natural to his character, and, in this instance, so ser¬ 
viceable to the purposes of the prelate. 

In,the mean while, throughout the city a number of the 
agents of the court were busy in circulating a report that 
Condd and Mazarin had already entered into & secret treaty, 
and that the pretended combat, the first musketr}' of which 
already began to make itself heard in Paris; was nothing but 
a farce produced to tove the credit of the prince. Multi¬ 
tudes believed this rumour, an^ some writers have even sup¬ 
posed that the Duke of Orleans himself was deceived by it; 
but the sights which the Parisians could themselves behold 
from their own walls soon shoWed them that it could be no 
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mock engagement which was going on in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. The roar of the fire-arms w'as severe and long- 
continued ; multitudes of wounded were brought into the 
open space before the gate, and piteously besought admis¬ 
sion ; the hearts of the citizen guard were moved with com¬ 
passion, and the wicket being at length opened to receive the 
wounded, officers and noblemen well known by sight to the 
common people 'were borne in bleeding, mutilated, and dying. 

Pity took possession of all bosoms, and agitation spread 
from class to class; the moat distinguished ladies of tlie cily 
poured into the palace of the Luxembourg, and besought 
the Duke of Orleans with tears and entreaties to open the 
gates to his cousiii’who was perishing before his eyes: the 
populace, also, began to gather in great numbers around the 
Duke of Beaufort, who w'as haranguing them in the squares 
and public places; the multitudes poured on to the Luxem¬ 
bourg, and shouted loudly the name of Condo ; while Made¬ 
moiselle de Montpensier, at her father’s feet, entreated him 
with w^ceping and supplication either to arm the people for 
the defence of all the gallant men who were dying 'without, 
or to suffer her to open the gates of the city and give them 
admission. StiU the duke resisted, and Beaufort, having 
done all that he could, declared that he would not sec his 
cousin die without going to his .aid, and issued forjh with a 
small body of retainers. 

In a few minutes after, the well-known Duke of Bochefou- 
cault was borne in on horseback, supported by his young son , 
the Prince Marsillac, who had been fighting by his side; 
and though he was blinded by a shot which had passed 
through his face just below the eyes, he made those w’ho 
supported him stop from time to time, as ho w^as carried on 
from the Porte St. Antoine to tin/ Hotel de Liancojirt, in 
order that he might beseech the people, who crowdeef lound 
him, to open the gates to Conde,«and save him from destruc¬ 
tion otherwise inevitable. The agitation and the tumVlt in 
the city became tremendous; the wives, the sisters, the 
mothers of those 'who were dying -wathout the ■W’alls, com¬ 
plained, entreated, and wept around the Duke of Orleans. 
His palace was Surrounded by a dense mob, shouting to him 
to open the gates; and, at length, his daughter wrung from 
him an order for that purpose*. 

There was still a^difficulty, howevijr, to be overcome, for 
the governor oY Paris, witii'ihe sheriffs and town council^ 
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t^ssembled at the Ii6tel de Ville, had positively forbidden the 
gates to be opened. But with the order of her father in lier 
handy Mademoiselle de Montpensier put herself at the head 
of the multitude, and led them at once to the Ilotel de Vdle, 
to demand the consent of the council. There was a moment*s 
hesitation; but the vociferations of the people overcame 
the reluctance of the counsellors, the permission of the city 
was given, and the princess flying to the Porte St. Antoine, 
sent out a messenger to Cond6 to give him notice of the 
fact. 

It was just after his right had been affected, in the manner 
we have mentioned, by the attack of Navailles, that the mes¬ 
senger of the princess reached him ; an dels soon as the short 
suspension of xhe fight which follow’^ed had taken place, Conde 
hurried for a moment to the gate to speak w ith her. Though 
he was not wounded himself* she says, yet he w^as covered 
from head to foot with blood and dust, his cuirass was bat¬ 
tered with blow s, and having lost the scabbard of his sword 
in the fight, he held the blade iialwjd in his hand. 

As he entered, the memory of all those ho had seen fall 
around him seemed to rush suddenly upon Conde, and casting 
himself upon a scat, ho burst into tears. “ Porgive me,” 
said the great commander; “I have lost all my friends.” 

The princess consoled him in some degree by assuring him 
that those who had been borne into Paris w ere only wounded, 
and many of them not dangerously. She then sought eagerly 
to detain him; but Conde would not stay, telling her that he 
w'ould only take advantage of the asylum she had procured 
for him, in the last extremity; adding, “ It ghall never be 
said of me, that I fled in open day before the Mazarins.” 
Thus saying, he returned to his army; but the arrival of La 
Fert4 the effect of thevannoii w'hi(;li now came up, and the 
straiti^ to which his troops were reduced, hemmed in between 
the advancing enemy and the walls of Paris, at length obliged 
him to direct his infantry to retreat into the city. 

In order to cover this movement, he put*himself at the 
head of bis cavalry, and once more made a brilliant charge 
upon the enemy, driving all before him., Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier had. in ihe mean w'hile entered' the Bastille, and 
with her own voice ordered tie cannon of that fortress to fire 
upon the troops of the king. ‘ The Duke of Orleans, at the 
same time, unable to jresist the entreaties of those around 
him, mounted his horse, armed <ihe pdbple,'and rode out tc 
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favour the retreat of Conde. Thus the insurgent army was 
enabled to enter the city without further loss, carrying off alf 
its wounded, while the cavalry brought up the rear, and 
Cond^, amongst the very last, passed the gates, when all were 
once more in safety. 

The pity of the whole population of Paris wm now exrited 
warmly by all the sufferings of the prince and his companions, 
and never was greater kindness shown than towards the sick 
and hurt of all countries. 

The wounded of the royal army were borne to St. Denis, 
where Anne of Austria had remained in ‘frayrr at the con¬ 
vent of the Carmelites. She was there soon after joined by 
her son and Mazarin, the latter of whom boro the loss of his 
nephew with calm resolution. While he had remained on the 
heights of Charonne, watching a battle in which he had ex¬ 
pected to see the army of his enemy utterly annihilated, he 
had displayed the same equanimity; sending couriers from 
time to time to the queen, to tell her the events of the day, 
and the names of the killed on botli parts, as far as they could 
be ascertained; and when tho cannon of the Bastille began to 
fire, he had at first imagined—so sure was he of feelings in the 
Parisians—that it was upon the army of the Prince de Conde. 
When he foimd, however, that it was upon the royal troops, 
and that the order had been given by Mademoiselle do Mont- 
pensier, who sought so eagerly to’wed the young kinj^, ho re¬ 
marked coldly, but with a determination that never altered, 
“ She lias killed her husband.” 

Conde led his troops through the city to the open space 
on the banks df the rivulet of tho Bievre, and cantoned them 
there, upon the ground which was afterwards covered with 
the famous manufactory of the Gobelins. bringing his 
forces into the city, there can be no*doubt that he contem¬ 
plated nothing more tl^an putting them in safety; bAl the 
Parisians soon found, tnat in admitting them they had given 
themselves a master. It wonld certainly have been more 
generous, of Coyde to have snuwn his sense of obligation to 
the Parisians by rigidly respecting their privileges.« Soured, 
however, by the reverses he had met with, mc/re angry at 
having been excluded from the city before the battle tnan 
grateful for having been admitted within its walls after that 
battle was lost, he determined to have recourse to tho mea¬ 
sures which had been employed by IJe Rtitz and others so 
successfully, and* to dlcite ^uqiults for the purpose of turn* 
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mg them to his own advantage. He was not so skilftdi 
liowever, as De Retz in accomplishing this purpose, being 
by no means qualified for the war of intrigue; and in the 
very first attempt of the kind which he made, the populace 
went infinitely further than he had intended, and a massacre 
of the most horrible kind was the result. 

Many different accounts have been given of the famous 
attack of the Hdtcl dc Yille, but it seems to me almost 
certain that the statement given by De Betz is accurate 
He assures us that he received it from Conde himself; and, 
notwithstanding ^ great contrariety of statements upon 
other points, all people seem of opinion that tlie rumour of 
the time was correct, and that the tuBiult which ended in 
that massaef^e was excited by the agents of the prince, 
though it went far beyond what he desired or expected. 

There were several persons in the city who were ob¬ 
noxious to Condo, and whose influence in Paris rendered 
his own null. The chief of these, however, was De Betz; 
and it would seem that the prince formed a very feasible 
scheme for seizing upon tliat prelate in hio own dwelling, 
for carrying him civilly in his carriage beyond the gates of 
the city, and there turning him out to join the court if he 
liked. Such an act would probably have done more harm to 
■De Betz, as a demagogue, by the ridicule it would have 
thrown*upon him, than even by excluding him from the city; 
but, unfortunately, Conde determined to perfonn it under 
cover of a popular commotion. 

The day he fixed upon w'as the 4th of July, on which 
morning a general assembly was to bo held aj: the Hotel de 
Ville; and it appears that a number of the soldiery, dis¬ 
guised as citisu^ns and workmen, were scattered amongst the 
populace, and excited them to tumult. It had been arranged, 
however, amongst them, that, as a sign by which to distin¬ 
guish each other and theii; adherents, they should each carry 
a blinch of straw in some part of their dress; and from a 
very early hour in the morning various people were seen 
running iibout with large packets of straw, offering it to 
every one they met, without explanation, Many were wise 
enough to take it, but many refused. G^e sedition began 
soon after about the Place l3auphine, and the multitudes ot 
people who were seen assc\ubliug, excited rumours and 
alarm amongst the higher classes ; so that one of the nobles 
proceeding to the Luxembourg^ under the* impression that 
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fcbc tumult was excited by De Betz, besought the Duke^ 
of Orleans to prevent Condd from going out amongst the 
mob. 

The prince was at that very time at the Luxembourg, and 
about to set out upon his expedition against De Betz, with 
which, of course, he could not make the Duke of Orleans ac¬ 
quainted. The duke immediately sought him on the news he 
had received, and prevented him from setting out till he him¬ 
self accompanied him to the assembly of the Hotel de Yille. 
That assembly took place at about tw'o o'clock, and the Ma- 
r4chal de THospital, governor of Paris, wiAi a great number 
of the most respectable and inducntinl persons in the ciiv, 
assembled, notwithstanding the menacing aspect of the muh, 
which filled not only the Place de Greve, but alPthe adjacent 
streets. 

Scarcely, however, had the assembly commenced, when a 
trumpeter arrived from the royal army, bearing an order to 
the governor and sheriffs to adjourn the meeting for eight 
days. The sight of tliis messenger excited the people to fur}', 
and strong demonstrations of a disposition towards violence 
made themselves seed, but were cheeked for a time by the 
arrival of Conde and the Duke of Orleans, w'ho, descending 
from their carriage, entered the town-house. The purjjose of 
those princes, it would seem, w'4s to demand the absolute 
union of the town and the parliament against the king and 
Mazarin, and they were not at all dissatisfied to behold such 
signs of tumult as might overawe the partisans of the court. 
On entering tjie great hall, they found that they were likely 
to meet with tj^arp opposition; and the Marechal de I’Hos- 
pital, at once addrt'ssing them, informed them that the 
king's commands had been received to adjouisn the meeting 
for eight days, “ which of course," he added, “ we arg dis¬ 
posed to obey.” * 

Mortified at this intelligence, Conde merely addressed the 
assembly, in order to thank the town for having suffered the 
entrance of his^troops, and then turning on his heel, accom¬ 
panied by the Duke of Orleans, left the citizens to deliberate 
upon the letter ofi.the king. As the two princes descended 
the steps tow'arfls their carriage, the people remarked the 
gloom upon their countenances, and some one asking what 
was the matter, Conde had'the imprudence, if not the 
cruelty, to reply, “ The ha-1 is full ,^f Mazorins. who are 
seeking nothing’ but i;o returibrnatters." 
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*- The words spread through the mob, but the princes drove 
away. Loud cries were immediately heard that it was neces¬ 
sary to put an end to the Mazarins, and a number of per¬ 
sons made a rush towards the door of the Hdtel de Ville. 
The archers of the prev6t, however, contrived to shut the 
door, but the windows were instantly assailed with a shower 
of stones: the archers and the guards of the governor, in 
return, fired from the windows, and one or two people with¬ 
out were shot. The sight of blood only rendered the people 
more furious; fii;i?-armB began to make themselves seen 
amongst them, and the fire from the Hdtel de Ville w'as re¬ 
turned from the Place de Grove. The soldiery, however, were 
in some degree secured by the walls lif the building; but 
upon the neighbouring quay was an immense quantity of 
■wood and fagots; and these were sp(*edily brought to the spot, 
and piled up against the door of the Hotel de Ville. A light 
W'as procured and applied to the mass, and in a moment tho 
whole W'as in fiames. The smoke and the fire finding its way 
into the hall, show'ed the assembly within the designs of the 
people, and terror and consternation spread amongst them. 
Some hid themselves in the most remote part of the building; 
but those who, from their know'ii characters as leaders of the 
Fronde, thought they were secure of the affection of the 
people,,rushed to tho lower windows of the building, and 
sprang out. A terrible scene then ensued: one by one, as 
they came forth, without any regard to opinion, class, or con¬ 
dition, they were butchered by the people; and it is a singular 
thing, that this very confidence of the Frondeurs caused a 
much greater number of the bitter enemies ofvMazarin to be 
sacrificed than those who were known to be his supporters. 
Miron, who h^ taktm a prominent part in all the troubles of 
the F|^onde, both as a mbmher of tlie parliament and an officer 
of one of the quarters, IjC Gras, Ferrand, jind Lofevre, all noto¬ 
rious stirrers up of tlie ix'oplo, w'ere killed without mercy; 
and a great many more of both parties would have been put 
to death than were ultimately slain in the massacre, had it not 
been for ft npmber of boatmen, w’ho mingled with the mob, 
and saved sevtjral for the money which they had upon their 
persons and offered fbr their lives. The Prevot des Marchands 
and his son w'ere rescuM iii this manner; but the Marechal 
de THospital, who was found in the Hdtel de Ville w'hen the 
doors were burst opew and the mob pntered^ was saved, it 
would appear, by a servant of ’fchb name of JVoblet, w’ho on a 
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former occasion had delivered the Cardinal de Hetz himsedf 
from imminent peril. Having recognised the governor’ of the 
city, he aided to disguise him, and with the assistance of one or 
two others, who were willing to diminish the bloodshed as much 
as possible, contrived to pass him through the mob unknown, 
to the house of a tradesman in the neighbourhood, where he 
remained concealed till night. In endeavouring, afterwords, 
to reach his own hotel, however, he was recognised by one of 
the mob, though it was dark, and was a second time saved by 
the presence of mind of those who acqpmpanied him, who 
persuaded the man that he w'as mistaken, and stopped the 
shouts with w'hich he was calling others to his assistance. 

By somewTiters, the Duke of Beaufort and the Marquis de 
la Boullaye are said to have looked on from ^he windows- of 
a house m the Place do Grave while this scene of anarchy 
and bloodshed w'as being enacted under their eyes, without 
making the slightest effort to put a stop to it. But Joly, 
■who makes the statement, implies that they were there till 
ten o’clock at night in wliich respect he 'w^as certainly mis¬ 
taken, as the duke at that hour was in the palace of the 
Luxembourg. The only person who made any strenuous 
effort to atop the carnage was the curate of the church of 
St. John’s, w'ho, thinking that the people ■w'onld reverence 
the symbols of their religious faith, caused the Hqst to be 
carried out into the Place de Greve, and endeavoured to iii» 
terpose betw^een the mob and the Hotel de Ville. The peo¬ 
ple, however, showed not the slightest degree of respect for 
the priest or.«the sacrament, but drove him out with threats 
and imprecations, telling him, if he valued his own life, to 
leave the crowd. 

At the hotel of the Duke of Orleans tho news of w'hat 
had occurred was received very qufetly. Condo refused tc 
go forth to appease the tumult; but at the end of several hours 
it was proposed that the Duke of Beaufort and Mademoiselle 
de Mo^tpenBie^ should proceed to the Hotel de Ville, in order 
to cause the thmult to cease. They accordingly set out to¬ 
gether, foolishly disputing by the way as to which of them 
had most influence -with the people; but, before this time, 
some of the citizens of Paris had roused themselves from the 
stupor into which the danger of the^ city had thrown them*. 
Companies of the Burgher guard had got under arms, bam- 
codes had been raised to prevent theffurther progress of the 

* The seutedeein Joly is obscure. 
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looters; and affcer having committed what violence it thought 
proper, and endeavoured to set fire to the Hdtel de Yille in 
several places, the mob had separated of itself. Thus, when 
the princess and the Duke of Beaufort arrived on the spot, 
they found nothing but darkness, silence, and the expiring 
fires, except where some of the citizens, having at length 
takeji courage, were seeking for those in whom they were 
interested amongst the dead bodies in the Place de Greve. 

On entering the Hdtel de Ville, all bore the same solitary 
and gioomy aspect | but after a little time, a number of per¬ 
sons, who had concealed themselves in the various recesses of 
that large building, came forth still trembling and horror- 
struck. To these the princess and tha Duke of Beaufort 
gave an escoft, and sent them home in security; and no 
further tumult disturbed the city for the time.* The symbol 
of the sedition, however, as is common in all bloody and ter¬ 
rible occurrences in Paris, became a fashion. At first, people 
ornamented themselves with bunches of straw as a sort of 
safeguard; and men, women, children, priests, and monks 
themselves, were for several days seen thus decorated. Some¬ 
times it was borne in the hat, sometimes in the breast, and 
sometimes was displayed upon the horses’ heads; but it soon 
became a mode, and very shortly everj^thing, hats, caps, 
jewellery, all was a la paillc. 

At the same time, however, that the signal was adopted as 
a fashion, the sedition was regarded with horror. Inquiries 
began to be instituted with regard to its origin, and general 
suspicion fell upon the Prince de Condo. It , was directed 
strongly against him by De Ketz; and daily gome new cir¬ 
cumstance appeared to convince the people that he had ex¬ 
cited the tumult, even if ho had not directed it to its horrid 

* OffCoursc there were a thouhand difTerciit accounts of tliis terrible event, each 
differin^from the other in ^niii of the ininute particulars. The accounts which I 
have followed have been principally thosi* of IJe Ketz and Joly, as by far the most 
drcuiifstantial, and proluiblv, tram t^ie intimate acquaintance of the writers with 
all the persons concerned, the most accurate also. The general features of the 
matter are entirely the same in all accounts; but it wouldscc.’p, that if the l*rdv6t 
des Marchands was stived by the boatmen, as Joly distinctly asserts he was, he 
must have returned to the Hotel de Ville after the mob bad dispersed, as he was 
certainly there at the same time with the princess, and presented himself before 
her quite tianquil and serene. The same (tiffcrcncc is to be foilnd in regard to 
Ahe account of the escape of tne.MardcIial de THospital; but I should in t^neral 
be inclined to take the account of Joly in preference to that of Mademoiselle, who 
wrote at a later period, when many of t'ne particulars might have escaped from 
her mind. The criticism of Voltaire upon her Memoirs is just also, when be says 
that she writes more as a won^n occupied with hcrr^lf than us a princess eve- 
witness of great events. * ' 
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femunation. TTia enemies did all that they possibly could to 
aggravate the share that he had had therein; while he and 
hiB partisans again endeavoured to throw the blame back upon 
Maxorin, but without effect. 

It is by no means improbable that many of the more rash 
and violent partisans of the court might take advantage of the 
confusion and disturbance of the moment to make some 
attempts in favour of their own party, and against their 
enemies; and much stress has been laid upon the fact that a 
man armed with a naked poniard came t& tlie door of Made¬ 
moiselle de Montpensier*s carriage on the night of the mas¬ 
sacre, and asked if;the prince were within; but his object 
remained unknown, and his appearance provdd nothing on 
either part. 

The detestation of the people in general for the instij^ators 
of such an act was skilfully employed by the enemies of 
Gonde; while the prince and his party imprudently endea¬ 
voured to use the terror which had been inspired to their own 
advantage, and thereby naturally confirmed the suspicions 
entertained against ^hcm. Private meetings, at which La 
Porte assisted, were hold by the friends of the court in the 
Palais Koyal, and a general league for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing back the royal family w^as drawn up and signed. Prom 
time to time between five and six hundred persons were thus 
collected, and the number daily increased. In order, too, to 
distinguish themselves from the faction of the Paillcj as that 
Was called which wore straw, the partisans of the court 
adopted the si^ of a piece of paper in the hat; and wherever 
the two symbols met, a quarrel was almost sure to follow^. 
At length the opposite party exerted itself more strongly; 
add the meetings at the Palais Poyal were discontinued, while 
the parliament prohibited, under severe penalties, the display 
of either of the offensive symbols.* 

All the respectable citizens now began to look unxidUsly 
for a cessation of the troubles which were daily assuming a 
more horrible and anarchical form; and the general feeling of 

* Both De Betz and Jq\y make light of these meetings at the Palais Royal, and 
do not seem to have b'^n well informed regarding them; but it is evident that, 
though very inefficient as a means of bringing back the king by force, they might • 
have proved, and in fact did prove, important, as a demonstration of the change 
which had tuen place in popular feeling. *'It gave enconrageinieBt, too, for all men 
well affected towards the government to show themselves o^ly; and there can 
be no doubt that from that time forward the same decree of wame and apprehen¬ 
sion waa not felt by any one on gomg ever to the pmy of tiw court ns bad besa 
entertained before. 

TOL. I. 2 E 
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the Capital became opposed to Cond4, and in favour of the 
court. It venr often mippens, however, that a leader rules 
most vigorously when he is hated the most, and that his power 
is exercised most extensively when it is nearest its termina¬ 
tion. After tho massacre of the Hdtel de Ville, the benches 
of the parliament were but thinly filled, the assemblies at the 
Town-house but poorly attended Neither the governor nor 
the Fr6Y6t des Morchands showed themselves any more. 

The Duke of Orleans and Condc found none to thwart 
them; they declare(? the governor and the pr6v6t dismissed, 
and appointed Beaufort to fill the office of the one, old 
Broussel to take the post of the other. They caused them¬ 
selves also to l^e named by the parliament lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom and generalissimo of tlie forces; and they 
published a declaration importing that the king was captive 
in the hands of Mazarin, and they only in arms to deliver 
him. They appointed, also, new sheriffs, and named a council 
for themselves; without meeting with any further opposition. 
But there was something; alarming even in the facility with 
which eveiything was yielded to them: they felt that it was 
the submission of men to a power whose*'rapidly approaching 
termination alone rendered it endurable. 

Great evil^ vere in the mean time raging in the city; the 
reign of ranarchy w'as complete,—daily bloodshed stained the 
streets, and amongst themselves the same spirit spread. 
Cond6 found that he who encourages licence must endure 
licence: his own officers and soldiers treated him with dis¬ 
respect, and neglected their duty. The Duker of Nemours 
and Beaufort terminated their long enmity by quarrelling as 
to their precedence in the newl^ created council; and 
Nemours msisfhd upon his brother-in-law bringing their dis¬ 
pute t 9 the arhitrement'bf arms. 

Beaufort, who loved his sister the Duchess of Nemours 
tenderly, resisted as long aa his false ideas of honour would 
permit, but at length accepted the challenge; and it was de¬ 
termined that a combat of five against five slfbuld take place 
behind thb B^dtel Yend6me. It accordingly did take place, 
when the Duke of Beaufort killed his biother-in-law by a 
pistol-ball, which eni\3red his heart; and two other noblemen 
leU on one part or the o^her. ^ 

Nemours was greatly regretted; for, though violent and 
hasty, he had many of Uiose qualities wl^ch attra^ the admi¬ 
ration of the superficial, and ^ihe of those' which merited 
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tiie regard of the more deep-sighted. He had considerdble 
military talents, and the courage of a lion; but yet he had 
been always the first to lead Condd towards peace, and had 
generously offered to sacrifice all his own claims upon the 
court if tW great object could be gained. 

Before we proceed further, we may as well notice the 
deaths of two other celebrated men, the Ck>unt de Chavi^i, 
and the Duke of Bouillon, both of which took place within a 
few weeks of the decease of Nemours. Ghavigni, in aU his 
negotiations with the court, hod treated, as wn have seen, 
with a strong eye to his own purposes; and a coldness had 
grown up in consequence between him and Conde, which 
often produced sharp words on the part of the prince. 

One of the evils which afflicted Paris about this time was a 
typhus fever, by which Cond6 himself was affected, though 
not dangerously: and Ghavigni visited him during his illness, 
in order to explain some parts of his conduct. The prince, 
however, was well assured that he held secret negotiations 
with the court, and treated him harshly; violent words en 
sued, and the cou^t quitted him drcadmlly agitated. Cha 
yigni was immediately seized with the fever; and by the 
time Gond^ was able to go out, his former friend was m the 
agonies of death. Gonde was in turn grieved, and went to 
see him, but found him dying; which so much afibeted him 
that the tears came into his eyes. As if ashamed, however, 
of having been betrayed into a weakness certainly not un¬ 
to laugh at the scene 
was “as ugly as the 

The death of the Duke of Bouillon, however, was of much 
greater importance; for his life, hac^it been prolonged^ might 
n^ve changed the destiny of Prance. After his uukm with 
the court, the finances had been entrusted to his care; and 
his great skill, his distinguished ihanners, his high reputation 
aAd vigorous mind, were all gaming greatly upon Anne of 
Austria. At*the same time the important services of his 
brother Turenne gave peculiar claims to the family, to which 
a monarch in difficulties and dangers could not refuse to 
listen. Mazarm, too, was on the e^e oT quitting Prance, for 
his second and last period of^exile; and, had Bouillon lived, 
it is by no means improbable that his banishment would have 
been permanent. The duke was seiSed with the fever, how- 
^eTf at the end of July, died at Pontoise, on the 9tb of 
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amiable, Conde, on going out, affectec 
of Ghavignils death, saying that he 
devil.” • 
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Au^ist,'which death the Duchess of Nemours points out aa 
a new instance of the extraordinaiy good fortune that fol* 
lowed the career of Mazarin. 

The fever continued to rage severely in Paris, aggravated,' 
probably, by the scarcity which was now felt terribly in the-' 
metropolis. The worst sort of bread was sold at eight soua 
per pound; and the people viewed with hatred the soldiery,' 
who increased the famine by their presence, and, at the some 
time, supported the princes, to whose rebellion it was owing. 
To supply their own wunts or pleasures, too, the soldiers were 
daily in the habit of exposing for sale articles 'which they had 
plundered from the country houses in the neighbourhood; 
and the inhabitants, who were hourly in want of the first 
necessaries of life,* found therein a dangerous example, the 
influence of which was 'not diminished by the parliament 
itself sanctioning the pillage of the palace of Mazarin. 

Conde felt himself an object of hatred: and the sullen 
silent acquiescence of the city in all that he and the Duke of 
Orleans did, could not in the least degree induce him to be¬ 
lieve that their authority 'vvas still respected. Such acquies¬ 
cence was not obedience. That which they were forced to 
do, under the penalty of incurring imminent danger, the citi¬ 
zens did; but they did no more. 

On the Occasion of two men” being hanged, who had taken 
part in the massacre of the Hotel de YiUo, the growing spirit 
of inert resistance demonstrated itself: the Burgher guard 
was ordered by the Duke of Orleans to attend the execution, 
but no Burgher guard appeared; and a thousand instances 
might be cited of similar indications, which gave the princes 
no slight uneasii^ss. Nor was the disposition of the rest of 
the king;dom less clearly iqanifcsted than that of Paris. The 
parliament, acting under the dictation of the princes, had, as 
we have shown, issued a declaration pronouncing the king 
captiv9‘ in the hands of Mazarin, and caUing upon all the 
other parliaments of the kingdom to put forth a similar 
manifesto. Not one, except that of Bordeaux,'"even took it 
into consideration. 

The Duke of Orleans announced to all tho governors of 
provinces that the pafhapient had conferred upon him the 

* The price of eveir other article of cofcsamption was as high, in proportion, • 
as that 01 bread: and amongst the valnable collection of papers relatiTe to the 
Fronde, in the British Musaup, tnaj be found a list, wUch, when C(»npared with 
^the ordinarp prices of the dsj,.shows the UnMvitahle wate oPQe^ tO whi:h tho . 
Parisians were rednoed.' ' ' 
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office of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and required 
them to recognise him as such: only one took any notice of 
his letter. These were signs not to be mistaken; and De 
lEtetz increased and directed the popular odium against 
Conde, by the precautions which he adopted, under the be¬ 
lief that the tumults ending in the massacre of the Hotel de 
Yille had been originally excited for his destruction. He 
once more fortified his house and the cathedral, laid in a 
provision of stores and ammunition, collected a band of 
several hundred gallant soldiers; and*even concerted with 
the citizens in the neighbourhood plans for mutual defence 
and assistance, which spread doubts and apprehensions of 
Conde through a very influential part of the^city. 

In his conduct on the present occasion, however, De Eetz 
committed a great error, which he frankly acknowledges 
himself. He had throughout opposed Conde without sup- 

S orting Mazarin; but his conduct had of late appeared so 
oubtful, that the queen and the cardinal suspected him 
strongly of heading their absolute enemies. Had he at the 
present moment, yistead of fortifying himself in his liouse, 
quitted a city of which he was no longer master, and a 

E rince who no longer obeyed his dictation, and, retiring to 
is patrimonial estates, waited patiently the events which he 
saw must occur, the court would have been convinced that 
he had really taken no part against it in the late intrigues 
of the capital; the capital w'ould have been convinced that 
he did not favour Mazarin; and he would have returned, 
upon the re-establishment of the royal authority, with the 
favour of the queen, and greater influence than ever with 
the people. The course he pursued lost him his influence 
with both. ^ • 

In the mean time, however, parliamentary depitties had 
been sent to St. Denis, to declare to the king the readiness 
of the princes and the city to lay down their arms as soon 
as Mazarin should be expelled, and in fact to negotiate 
favourable terms of accommo^tion. Their ^efforts had ' 
proved worse than vain, as might have been .expected; and 
shortly after, court having removed to Fontoise, an order 
was sent into Paris on the 6th of Ahgust, commanding fiJie 
parliament to proceed imn^ediatety to that town, and hold 
Its sittings there. 

The members well affected towards the court obeyed the 
injunction, and got out T>f* the town in disguise. Havii^ 
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reifched PoDtoise, they assembled under the chief president 
Mol4, and began to act with all the forms and ceremonies of 
a regularly constituted parliament. The court then an* 
nulled at once all the acts of the parliament of Paris; can* 
. celled and declared illegal everythiug that had been done in 
the assemblies at the Hdtel de YiQe; made efforts to stop 
the payment of the rentes to the fundholders; and, in short, 
did all in its power to increaso the pressure produced by the 
civil war. These efforts were not without effect; and that 
effect was increased by the necessity under which the princes 
lay of making continual demands upon the purses of the 
Parisiams for the maintenance of their troops. 

At length thei prospect of a favourable change came to give 
spirits to Conde and his party. The Duke of Lorraine, mter 
having fulfilled his promise to the letter and retired from 
Prance, fired two cannons on the other side of the frontier, 
and immediately turned upon his steps, and began his march 
back to Paris. At the same time, Puensaldana appeared with 
a strong army upon the French frontier, and everjrthing 
threatened the court of France with the jinion of three for¬ 
midable armies in the capital of the kingdom. As soon as 
one even of the two foreign corps had begun its march, it 
became obvious to all persona connected with the government 
that somel^ing must be done to counteract the great influ¬ 
ence which the party of the princes would acquire from such 
powerful support; and no other means presented itself but 
the immediate removal of Mazarin. 

The necessity of taking that course was obvious to the mi¬ 
nister himself; and though it would appear that he had at 
first proposed to^leod the court beyond the Loire, and defend 
the southern provinces of,France as best he might, the argu¬ 
ments of Tiirenne soon convinced him that such a step was 
both disgraceful and impracticable. . He determined, there¬ 
fore, OKce more to retire; and, in order to give credit and 
authority to the little parliament of Pontoise,it was permitted 
humbly to qolicit the king to remove the minis&r. Its peti¬ 
tion was immeiMately granted,as had been previously arranged; 
and, in the middle of August, Mazarin quitted- the court and 
retirod to Sedan. ** ^ - 

An amnesty was immediately (published by the king, and 
verified by the parliament of Fontoise: but, nevertheless, the 
princes did not lay dowti their ||.rms, as they b^d promised; 
*and the parliament of Paris, whde* it sent a deputation to 
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tliank the king for tlie exile of Mazarin, and to entreat him 
to come hack to the city, added, that the princes would lay 
down their arms as soon as proper passports should be sent 
to enable all the foreign troops to quit Erance, and an am¬ 
nesty of a more comprehensive nature be published by all the 
parliaments of the realm. 

The great joy, however, which the retirement of Mazarin 
created amongst the Parisians, more from a hope that it would 
restore peace than from any remaining enmity towards his 
person, compelled Conde and the Duke^of Orleans to affect 
similar satisfaction, and to recommence negotiations with the 
court. Conde was at this time ill of the fever which, as we 
have shown, carried of Chuvigni; but he w{(p, nevertheless, 
still disposed to hold out for better conditions than those 
that he was likely to gain, and for that purpose to unite his 
forces to those of the two foreign armies which were marching 
to his support. 

Turenne, in the mean time, Tidth his extraordinary mili¬ 
tary skill, began to manoeuvre in face of the enemy. Leav¬ 
ing a small body of troops to protect the court at Fontoise, 
he advanced to Coihpiegne, to prevent, if possible, the fur¬ 
ther march of Euensaldaha; but the subtle policy of Mazarin 
effected in this instance what, perhaps, all the military skill 
of Turenne might not have been able to accomph^. Very 
well knowing that Euensaldana and the archduke had only 
in view, by the support which they afforded to Conde, to ex¬ 
haust Erance while Spain recovered her forces, and were not 
at all desirous either of rendering the prince master of the 
state, or of enabling him to conclude an advantageous treaty 
with the queen, he determined to play off such a ruse upon 
the Spanish general as should induce him to^elieve that the 
government was likely to throw itself into the arms oLGonde. 
He caused, therefore, a letter to be written to the Duke of 
Lorraine, as if in reply to one of "his, stating, that as ]l^ance 
was menaced by foreign powers, the queen was determined 
to offer to hifh, the Duke of Lorraine, no more than she 
had stated; and that if he, the duke, did not acpejfb her offer, 
she would immediately conclude a treaty with Conde, being 
determined ratlier to confide the royal authority to the gen^ 
rosity of a prince of the bloqd than to put the state at the 
mercy of foreigners. The courier who Dore this letter was 
directed to pass as^ear as possible to the army of Euensal- 
do&a^ and to suffer himselfWbe made prisoner. The scheme^ 
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t 9 ok effect, and the letter fell into the hands of the Spanish 
commander, who immediately retired with the greater part 
of his army, only leaving a small force under Prince Ulnc of 
Wurtemberg to support the Prince de Cond4. 

In the mean time, the Duke of Lorraine advanced with an 
army of ten thousand men, and soon effected his junction 
with six thousand Spaniards under Prince Ulric. As he 
marched, he commenced, as usual, negotiations with the 
court of Prance, but still proceeded towards Paris, hoping to 
amuse the queen and her generals till he had effected his 
junction with CondS. Turenne, however, had immediately 
marched to meet him, and arrived at the small town of St. 
Germain-en-Brie; but there he was stopped by couriers 
from the couifc, who brought him orders not to press thq 
Duke of Lorraine, who had persuaded the queen that he was 
now treating honestly. Turenne, however, was better ac¬ 
quainted with the character of the dakc, and, after a short 
hesitation, determined upon his conduct. Declaring that he 
knew so wtU the designs of the enemy that he would rather 
disobey the orders he had received and risk his head, than 
obey and risk the salvation of the statk, he decamped the 
morning after, and marched direct towards the enemy. 

Finding, however, that the Duke of Lorraine had got 
possession of Brie Comte Rqbert, he turned upon his steps, 
and with‘all imeed hastened towards Villeneuvc St. Georges^ 
The Duke of Lorraine, how'ever, was stiU there before him, 
and a skirmish took place for the post; but Turenne, having 
the command of the heights, got possession of tl^ bridge, and 
the Duke of Lorraine was obliged to retreat higher up the 
river. It was impossible for the royal army, hoviever, to 
prevent the juivjtion of Cond6 with the Duke of Lorraine, 
the prjnce having led his troops out of Paris, and by the 
accidenVal seizure of some large boats having obtained the 
means of transporting his .forces across the river at a point 
where* there was no bridge. 

The army of the enemy was then very much superior to that 
of Turenner; and cooped up on the smali point of land between, 
the river Terfts and the Seine at ViUeneuvey, with only provi-. 
sionsfor five days, and no means of prociudng taiore, the situa¬ 
tion of Turenne would haf/e been perilous in the extreme, had 
not the queen’s general taken thb precaution, on the day of his 
anival, to stop all the hpats that come down the.river. The, 
^position of the enemy rendered*tho bridge over the Teres of 
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HO use as a means of escape, and his only hope lay in throat* 
ing bridges over the Seine with the utmost rapidity. This 
was accomplished by means of the boats which Le had 
stopped; the ofdcers of the army paying the workman with 
their own money. 

The moment the bridges were constructed, abundance 
reigned in the camp of Turenne, and the position which he 
occupied was so strong that he determined to maintain it as 
long as possible, having now lost all fears of being famished 
in his camp. The head of the bridge was fortified, six re¬ 
doubts w'hich the Duke of Lorraine hod thrown up on his 
former incursion wc 3TO joined by lines, and Turenne and La 
Perte there set the enemy at defiance. The fjrmcr, hearing 
that negotiations were going on between the queen and the 
rebels, and that the ministers only feared that a defeat of the 
royal army might put them at the mercy of Cond6, wrote to 
the queen to assure her that she might draw out the nego¬ 
tiations as &r as she liked, for that, notwithstanding all the 
boasts of the adverse generals, they should never force him 
to a battle unless he liked it, nor take him by surprise, nor 
prevent him from retreating at the moment he thought fit. 

In the mean while. Condo and the Duke of Lorraine per¬ 
sisted in the attempt to famish him, and for that purpose 
they decamped, leaving a garrison in the Castle of Ablon; 
the Duke of Lorraine crossing the Yeres, and entrenching 
himself between Brie Comte Eobert and Turenne*s camp, 
while Conde advanced to Limei, and began to throw a bridge 
across the Seine, in order to cut off the communication of 
the royalists «rith Corbeil. But Turenne, on his part, at¬ 
tacked and took the castle of Ablon, and thus insured his fora¬ 
gers an open way towards Corbeil. For five weeks, Turenne, 
with eight thousand men within his ^amp, and two thpusand 
men at Corbeil, who had been brought thither from the siege 
of Montrond, which had lately «urrendered, continued to 
maintain himself against the Duke of Lorraine and (3onde 
with more thaif twenty thousand men. 

During this time De ietz had remained in Pails, and he 
gradually became«convinced that the people o*f the capital 
were not only desirous of the return of •the king and willing 
to submit, but would very soon cast themselves at the king's 
feet, in spite of eTerything {hat could be done to restrain 
them; and he con^uently determined to make a {nreat. 
effort to gain thd reputation^'fth both parties of bringing back 
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the king to Paris. Por the purpose of doing this effectudly, 
a nmuTOr of projects presented themselves to his mind; hut 
that which he adopted was, according to his own acknow¬ 
ledgment, suggested by Joly. 

The picture given by him and by M. de Fontenay of the 
state of France, on wmch state his present plans and pur¬ 
poses were founded, is too striking to be passed over without 
notice. The archduke had taken Grravelines and Dunkirk; 
the English had captured almost the whole navy of France; 
Barcelona with nearly all Catalogna, and Casal, the key of 
Italy, were lost; Brissac, in a state of revolt, was likely to 
fall into the hands of Austria; the banners of S^ain were 
floating upon^the Pont Neuf, and the yellow scarfs of Lor¬ 
raine were as common in the streets of Paris as the colours 
of Oond6 or Orleans; the party of the princes was without 
any other power than that of promoting faction; Bordeaux 
was divided into six or seven furious parties; the parliament 
of Paris was no more than a phantom; the 116tel de Yille 
was a desert; the princes had no authority in the capital, 
except such as the more brutal part of the populace afforded 
them; and the Spaniards, the Oermans, and the Lorrainese 
were spread through the suburbs of the city, pillaging even 
the gardens of the metropolis; the archbishop was obliged to 
maintain a regular garrison in his house, and daily acts of 
bloodshed were committed by a starving people. Whether 
Mazarin came back or not, the evils of the country and the 
capital could not bo greater than they were; and De Betz, 
besides having such potent reasons to* allege fen* seeking the 
king*s return, foresaw that at any moment thet^rdinal might 
be recalled to the court, and that the then moment for himself 
would be lost. 

Wh|h all this before Ins eyes, the coadjutor determined to 
put himself at the head of the clergy of the capital, and with 
that powerful body proceed to Compiogne, to which place the 
king had now removed. But it was necessair that he should 
carry with him something more substantial %an the thanks 
and congriiti\lations of the clergy on the dismissal of Mazarin. 
For this purpose he applied to the Duke of Orleans,—showed 
him that the faction*’ to which he had attached himself was 
utterly lost, and preserved np more than the shadow of 
power; that as he had long desired to retire and live in peace 
at Blois, he could no^ accomplish that objQ,ct in the most 
dignified and honourable manner,* by making on effort, in the 
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first instance, to restore peace to the state; and that by cast¬ 
ing off all high demands for himself, he might gain the greatest 
credit by striying alone for the interests of others. Gaston 
yielded to these representations; he was heartily sick of war¬ 
fare, tired of the factions which had surrounded him from the 
(nradle, and he easily reconciled his conscience to not struggling 
very vehemently even for thp interests of Gonde. He put 
himself then entirely into the hands of De Betz; and that 
prelate immediately applied to the Princess Palatine, to ascer¬ 
tain if he could venture safely to CompiegE^. 

The queen was of course delighted with the proposal, and 
even Mazorin gave his hearty consent, though some of his 
creatures strongly opposed Anne of Austria’s design of re¬ 
ceiving De Betz favourably. He set out, however, accompa¬ 
nied by deputies from all the ecclesiastical bodies of Paris, 
and followed by a large troop of his own retainers, and a com¬ 
pany of the guard of the Duke of Orleans. It would seem 
that, up to the moment of liis arrival, disputes were busily 
going on at court as to what treatment he should receive; 
and that it was proposed, notwithstanding the assurances of 
safety which he had obtained, that he should be either arrested 
or put to death. 

Prince Thomas of Savoy, however, who had remained at 
court, filling the apparent office of prime minister aften Maza- 
rin’s departure, opposed all breach of faith, and the coadjutor 
was received with distinction by the queen and the young 
king. The latter bestowed upon him the cardinal’s hat with 
his own hand; 4nd the queen held along conference with him, 
eager to termin&te all the difficulties which yet lay in the way 
of peace. After dinner De Betz harangued the young king, 
preserving with great skill every appearance oT respect and 
devotion for the royal authority, but ^avoiding carefully* the 
least hint of the possibility of IVlazarin’s return to the capital. 

The king made a gracious reply,*and the more substantial 
negotiations, wh^ch were the real object of the coadjutor’s 
coming, then commenced with Anne of Austria. The end at 
which he aimed was to make such an arrangemqpt hs would 
give to himself and^bhe Duke of Orleans all the honour of the 
king’s return. He produced at once^to*the queen the fuli^ 
powers with which the duke had furnished him ; and, in the 
course of the negotiations, he informed her that Gaston wad 
vrilling to abandon Gend^, to ^rive vi^rously and sincerely 
for peace, never to meddle with faction again, and even to 
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retire to Blois, provided the king would grant a full and en¬ 
tire amnesty, and promised to leave the Prince do Oond4 in 
unmolested possession of all his govemmentst 

Anne of Austria caught eagerly at such proposals^ and 
doubtless, had she been permitted, would have accepted them 
at once; but though they were far more reasonable than any¬ 
thing which had yet been demanded by the insurgents, tne 
ministers of the queen, or rather of the cardinal, Servien and 
Le Tellier, with his two spies, Ondedei and the Abbe Fou- 
quet, were well ^formed of what was passing in Paris, and 
even from the very humility of the offers now made saw the 
rapid decline of faction in the capital. They perceived, as the 
ultimate result of all this, that a general disunion of parties 
would take'place, that every one would seek to make peace 
for himself, and that the royal authority would be re-esta¬ 
blished without any concession whatever. They therefore 
interposed delays and evtisions; De Kets returned to Paris 
without any decided answer; the weakness of the Duke of 
Orleans took fright at this uncertainty; every one began to 
negotiate for himself; Conde, Orleans^ the Duke of Lorraine, 
the parliament, the Hotel de Yille,—by all and each a sepa¬ 
rate intrigue was carried on with the court, and each lost 
ground with the people and with his confederates every day. 

At length, towards the close of September, having left all 
parties to weaken themselves as far as possible, and gladly 
seeing that their public and private intrigues brought Condd 
and the Duke of Lorraine to Paris continually, so as to leave 
their military operations imperfect and weak^the court began 
to act with vigour, and to assume a higher tf>ne. 

The parliament had proposed to send a deputation for the 
purpose of expressing its duty towards its young monarch; 
button the 30tu of September, the advocate-general announced 
that^;he king, having transferred the parliament to Pontoise, 
and interdicted all delibek^ations in Paris, could not reco^se 
an^ of the acts of those members of the parliament who had 
not obOyed his majesty’s injunction. Inff terror and con¬ 
sternation which this notification spread throughout the par¬ 
liament was very great, and had they beeu^harshly pressed at 
that moment, aangerous effects might have resulted even 
from their fears; but*the ministers whom Mazarin had left 
to rule for him during his absence managed most skilfully 
the difficult task thay had to perfonp. i^ndered wise by 
experience, whenever they mbiAced one part of their oppo- 
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nents, tliey took means to soften and to gain another, so as 
to keep up the divisions which had already spread among^st 
the insurgents. Thus, while Anne of Austria threatened the 
parliament, she caressed the Duke of Orleans, and professed 
towards him the highest regard; and while the assemblies of' 
the 116tel de Yille, and all that took place therein, were de¬ 
nounced by the court as illegal, a grand deputation irom 
the Burgher guard of Paris, consisting of all the colonels 
and captains of the quarters, was received by the king at 
St. Germain, and entertained with the utmost distinction 
Negotiations were still kept up with De Eetz, which he him¬ 
self does not acknowledge, but which are clearly proved to 
have taken place by Joly; so that every act of severity against 
any one of the many bodies which had combined 1;o maintain 
the rebellion, produced no evil effect to the court, from its 
politic moderation towards the others. 

Pinding het power increasing every day, and that all the 
parties in the capital were daily decreasing in their demands, 
Anno of Austria, at the same time that she made the famous 
notification of the SOth of September, saw that the tone of 
authority she was now assuming would gain greater weight 
from the presence of the royal army with the court, and she 
consequently sent to desire Turenne to join her if it were 
, possible. 

The undertaking, indeed, was a dangerous and a difficult 
one—to retreat before a very superior force from a circum¬ 
scribed position, with a river on either side; but Turenne 
instantly proceeded to put the commands of the queen in 
execution, and ^ose the night of the 4th of October for 
privately evacuating his camp. He had previously sent 
orders to the commander at Gorbeil, directing him to throw 
up some redoubts before that city for the reception and pro¬ 
tection of the royal army when it should arrive; and sh<frtly 
aftes dark he began his march, following the bank of the 
Seine to the bridges, and then passing over in the most pro¬ 
found silence. The Prince de Condd was then ill in Paris; 
and, by some accounts, the Duke of Lorraine was there also. 
Certain it is, however, that in neither camp was the march 
of Turenne known^ till he had advanced /is far as Corbeil; 
which spot he had reached after a longmight march, between 
the Seine and the forest of Seilard, before daylight on the 
morning after his departure. ^ 

•Although he oidy pft>poBedi to give bis troops one night’s 
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, rest, Turenne'fortified his position before Corbeil witb eu* 
treuchments and palisades. He was not attacked, however; 
and the next morning he recommenced his march, proceeding 
with the greatest caution in two columns, and advancing 
gradually towards the court. He was sufifered, however, to 

S ass unmolested, though in several points there can be no 
oubt that the insurgent armies might have forced him to a 
battle. Having thus accomplished one of the most skilful 
retreats in the records of warfare, he took up a position in the 
neighbourhood of Senlis, where he possessed a full communi¬ 
cation with the cdurt. 

To have suffered their enemy thus to escape them, did not 
of course enhance the reputation or authority of the princes 
with the population of Paris. Daily murmurs were heard 
respecting the proximity of the troops, the scarcity which 
they occasioned, and the ravages which they committed; 
constant rains were now falling, forage was not to be pro¬ 
cured, the country round was exhausted of provisions, the 
most solemn promises had been made over and over to the 
people that the soldiery should speedily be withdrawn; and 
at length—after having tried in vain to effect some separate 
arrangement with the court, after having seen old Hroussel 
resign the office of prevot^ which had been conferred upon 
him, and the Duke of Be 9 .ufort give up the government of 
Pari8,~^Cond4 himself quitted the Frencn capital for the last 
time that he was to leave it, till he returned humbled and in¬ 
structed, many years afterwards. This took place on the 13th 
of October; and having received assurances that the King of 
Spain was ready to place his whole forces in t^e North under 
his command, Conde retreated towards Laon, where Puensal- 
dana waited tp receive the illustrious rebel with open arms. 

1(0 sooner had the tioops of the princes made their retreat, 
than^’constemation and anxiety spread through Paris. The 
people of the capital had wished and desired their absence, it 
IS tfue; but, once left unsupported, the spirits of all parties 
in Paris fell. The parliament eagerly demanded an amnesty; 
but the court, perceiving the success of the policy which it 
had pursued, continued the same coursp of conduct, now 
menacing, now soothing—^till at length vugue proposals of 
' returning at once to Paris began to make themselves heard 
at Mantes and St. Qermain, to which places the royal flunily 
had removed. « 

These proposals assumed a' more tfmgible form, and re- 
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CBived strength and consistency, after the arriyal ofTurenne| 
who, having seen the army of the princes pass almost within 
Cannon*8hot of his own troops on the 14th of October, 
hastened to the court, and represented to the queen and her 
ministers that it was absolutely necessary that the king should 
take advantage of the moment, and resume the full exercise 
of the royal authority. He showed them that, in the ex¬ 
hausted state of the finances, the army itself could not be 
maintained, unless the king, in possession of the capital, found 
means of obtaining supplies: he showed them that the popu¬ 
lace of Paris, disheartened and disgusted mth all that hod 
passed, were ready to receive the king with open arms; but 
that any further delay would give time for the leaders of the 
Fronde to resume their power, and for the Far^ians both to 
recover from the state of misery to which the presence of the 
troops had reduced them, and to forget the evils to which re¬ 
bellion had given rise. He made himself responsible for the 
safety of the royal family, and the determination was taken of 
entering Paris on the 2i8t of October. 

The approach of the court was notified to the Duke of Or¬ 
leans, and he was commanded to come out to meet the kingw 
The weak and timid prince, however, hesitated to do so. £i 
vain his friends represented to him that it was necessary to 
choose some decided part; and when his strong-minded wife 

E ointed out that he must either oppose the entrance of the 
ing, or go out to meet him, he treated the suggestion as 
mere madness. ** Then get you gone, sir, out of Paris imme¬ 
diately,’* she replied, well knowing the danger which he ran. 

Where the devil shall I go P” demanded he, in return; and 
there the consultation ended. 

On the morning of the 21st, however, the Jiing began his 
advance towards the capital, and, as f^oon as it was kno^n at 
the palace of the Luxembourg that he was really app)roach- 
ing, rapid councils were held to determine what ought to be 
done. Some strenuously urged the duke still to go ou^ and 
meet his nephew on the ro^; others, on the contrary, ad¬ 
vised him strongly to raise the people, seize upon the young 
monarch as he eptered the city, separate him from his 
mother, and, conveying him to the ]y!6tel de Yille, take 
means to secure the persons of the queen and her principal 
ministers. ■ 

De Bets represents the people to hswe been in such a state 
of uncertainly, that a*word uri^d have md them to anything; 
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find he seems to have believed that the Duke of Orleans eotdd 
have directed it to ‘what point he pleased, hut that at the 
same time it was read^ to have followed any other impulse 
given to it, blindly and inconsiderately. The I)uke of Orleans, 
as usual, would decide upon nothing: a courier was sent to 
him as the court advanced, with a renewed order to come out 
and meet the king; but he remained consulting, and, m the 
mean while, some degree of doubt and hesitation affected the 
royal party itself. 

' In the midst of ^he Bois de Boulogne it was met by some 
persons from the city, who came out to worn the king and 
queen that they were running to destruction: they gave 
notice, also, of the consultations that were taking place at the 
Luxembourg, and insinuated that many of the people were 
not so well disposed as had been believed. The procession 
stopped, and a brief consultation was held betw'ecn the queen, 
her ministers, and Turenne; and, in deference to the opinion 
of that great general, Anne of Austria, who was naturally 
fbarless herself, determined to proceed, although the greater 
part of her counsellors advised her to retread her steps to¬ 
wards St. Germain. 

Multitudes of people were already upon the road to witness 
the entrance of the royal party, and much doubt and appre¬ 
hension was entertained, till- the king, putting himself at the 
head of his guards, and accompanied by Prince Thomas of 
Savoy, approached the crowd that had gathered round the 
Forte St. Honors. As he came up, and the people recognised 
him, all doubt of their disposition was removed by the thunder¬ 
ing acclamations with which he was received, and which ac¬ 
companied him all the way to the Louvre. 

The Cardinal De Betz, with an immense body of the 
magistracy, the nobles, tod the clergy, waited on the steps 
of the^ Louvre to receive the royal family; and every one 
seems to agree, that never was adulation and hypocrisy 
carried to a greater height than it was on the reception of 
the king by the very men who, the day befoi'e, had advised 
the Duke^of Orleans to commit the grossest act of treason* 
which the civil war had yet produced. De Betz himself was 
not, it would seem, without apprehensions i^r his own fate, 
dlthotigh the queen loaded him with civilities, and told the 
young king to reg^d him as tbe person who, more than any 
other, had contributed to bring him back to the capital. Hq 
remained at the Louvre, howdvOr. for some hours, till tho 
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'UW dud queen retired to hold a council; and he then pr6* 
ceeded to visit the Duke of Orleans, who had jwt received 
an order from the indignant monarch to quit fans on the 
following morning. 

The duke was in a state of the most tremendous amtation 
and apprehension, imagining that the commands he nad re¬ 
ceived were given but to amuse him, when the real intention 
of the court was ta arrest him. Some violent counsels-were 
then held, which terminated, ultimately, in the obedience of 
the duke, who quitted the capital the ne!<ct day, and retired, 
after a time, to insignificance, at Blois. The Duke of Beau¬ 
fort followed him; and on the 22nd, the day after the king’s 
return, the parliament was ordered to assemble at me 
Louvre, and the king held a bed of justice, in which he re¬ 
sumed the whole of the royal authority, with all those ap¬ 
pearances of power and vigour which showed the turbulent 
popxilation of the capital that the court felt secure of its 
triumph. 

Four declarations, or, as they may be called, edicts, were 
published by the young king. By the first, a general am¬ 
nesty was declared; by the second, the seat of the parliament 
was re-established in Paris; and by the third, a number of 
exceptions were made to the amnesty, and sentence of 
banishment pronounced against' the principal disturbers of 
the public peace. De Betz, however, was not of this num¬ 
ber ; and it would seem that the court sincerely wished to 
attach him to the sovereign. By the same act, the parlia¬ 
ment was distinctly interdicted from meddling in future with 
any affairs of'state :* and thus, in fact, ended the wars of 
the Fronde. 

Some of the remote provinces were still agitated; but the 
royal authority was now re-established on a foundation'which 
WM never shaken during the whole life of Louis XIV. Eveiy 
one who had raised himself up in opposition to it—^with the 
exception of De Betz, who, by persisting in faction, called 
upon his own head, soon after, the fate of the rest—had 
either been obliged to submit and serve the ^vemment with 
fidelity, or had been crushed, defeated, and oanished, losing 
all influence and authority in the country whatsoever. • » 
' It may be curious and not oninstructive to inquire more 

. * The firorth decUtratioa I have not noticed partucnlarfy, as it merely referred 
to the establishment of what is callei a chamber of vaeatioas, which m no dS- 
groB aff ects the coarse of historj. 

TOL. I. 
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j^articulftrly, what were the causes which produced this result; 
especially when, on the one hand, we see that on the port of 
the insurgents there was very often good ground of complaint 
as a foundation for their resistance; when we find that on 
their side was employed a very great proportion of the first 
political and military talent of the age; when they were 
throughout supported by the whole power of Spain; and 
when, at one tune or another, almost every very infiuential 
and wealthy fiimily was engaged in the rebellion: while, on 
the other side, a multitude of faults were committed, great 
weakness was very frequently shown, money and resources 
were constantly wanting, and all the operations were directed 
by a man lamentably ignorant of the laws, customs, and 
manners of the people that he ruled. 

All the political and military events which have been re¬ 
lated aided undoubtedly in producing tlie general result; but 
1 am firmly convinced that at the same time there was one 
prime and original principle of weakness on the part of the 
insurgents, and of strength on the part of the court, which 
on the one side neutralised all advantages, and on the other 
supplied all defects, and which wiU ever be found to act in the 
same maimer and produce the same effects in despite of all 
collateral circumstances. 1 have alluded to this view before, 
but stilhl must dwell upon it here. The insurgents during 
the wars of the Fronde never possessed any great, sincere, 
paramount, ultimate object. Many of the people were in¬ 
spired by the real desire of serving their country, promoting 
that civil liberty which is desirable to eveiy one, and wresting 
from weak hands a part of the inordinate power which had 
been accumulated by strong ones; but not one of the leaders 
was actuated by any such motives, or strove for any such 
resultn. Each had for his view, and for his purposes, his 
own selfish interests. Neither Do Eetz, nor Condd, nor 
Turenne, nor Bouillon, ^hile attached to the Fronde, ffor 
La Bpchefoucault, nor Beaufort, nor the Duke of Orleans, 
had any^other object but self,—had any oliher design but 
to serve their vanity, their interests, their pride, or their 
resentment. They wanted a great commO^ ohject, and con* 
nsequently a bond bf union. Temporaiy interests might 
cement the party for the time; but that tie was dissolved 
whenever the weakness or the strength of the adverse par^ 
made it yield to th^ claims,of some^ or resist the whole 
with vigour; and at the same time the selfishness and faith- 
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iessnoss of all deprived the whole body of popular respect, 
how much soever individuala might command the popular 
affection. 

On the other hand, there did exist with the court party a 
great and paramount object) to which the selfishness of all 
persons connected with it bent, and with which the interests 
of each individual were more or less combined. That was 
the maintenance of the royal authority. For this, the queen 
and all her partisans struggled throughout the whole. With¬ 
out securing it, Mazarin could not r^e^with any effect; and 
though his weaknesses hazarded it, yet still his great object 
was to preserve it, and bis very selfishness taught him to 
strive for its maintenance. All who attached themselves to 
that party became, &om the moment that they were so, de¬ 
voted to the great general purpose, and struggled for it 
while they struggled for their own interests. This unanimity 
of object seems to me to have given ultimate predominance 
to the royal party; and the want of it, to have neen the de¬ 
fect which constantly overthrew all those who opposed the 
government. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Situation of the Queen—Cond^ declared gnilty of High Treason—Tnrenne forces 
Gondd to evacuate France—Military Soceesses of Tureiine—Maiarin joins the 
army—Severe but glorious Winter Campaign—Conduct of De Kets—He is 
arrested—Fouquet applied Superintendent—Mazarin returns to Paris—His 
reception—State of affairs in CruieDne—D’Estrudes sent thither—Successfhl 
Military Movements against Bordeaux—Negothitions of Gourville—Treaty with 
the Rebels—Dordeanx submits—Execution of Dureteste—The Spaniards driven 
from the Givqpde. 

Once more in possession of the capital, Anne of Austria 
applied herself to free the march of government from the 
enemies which opposed it in arm8,*aDd from the more subtle 
opponents who might still labour to diminish her power by 
Secret intri^e. Her position now w^as veiy different from 
that which it had been after the siege of Paris. Stie had 
then brought*her adversaries to tranquillity, either by actual ' 
bribes or splendid promises; though she had fippeared to 
triumph, she had been, in fact, conquered, *and nad been 
equally afraid of those who had opposed, and those w'ho had 
flupported her. ^ • * 

Such was not now the case. She had now made no con¬ 
cessions, she had lapiw bound herselfcby no en^^ments; she 
bad fioiled her* enemies in lurms, she bad wearied them out iiL 

2f2 
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neffotiations, she had made them feel the eyils of rebe)Hon$ 
and the only thing that she had yielded of any kind was the 
mere nominid remoTal of a minister, which had taken place 
not only without any engagement not to recal him, but with 
a very general understanding that he was to be recalledw 
Before she thought fit to do so, however, it seemed necessaiy 
to her either to reduce Condd to submission, or to drive him 
beyond the frontiers of Prance, and force him openly and 
actually into the hands of the Spaniards. 

The prince,,on hi^ part, rehised to take advantage of the 
amnesty granted by the king, upon the condition of consent* 
ing to the return of Mazarin; and, having joined the Count 
of Fuensaldaha,he carried on, in company with the Spaniards, 
a war not only against his king, but openly, and apparently 
against his country. There could be no longer any doubt 
that Conde was a rebel: and a declaration was sent down to 
the parliament, in the name of the king, once more pronounc* 
ing him guilty of high treason. 

The parliament, now profoundly submissive to the will of 
Anne of Austria, registered the edict at once, and Condd 
justified it by attacking and taking with the utmost rapidity 
the towns of Chateau Porcien, Khetel, Mouzon, and Sainte 
M4nehould. Whilst attacking the citadel of the latter place, 
an application was made to him to suffer the troops which had 
been raised by the Duke of Orleans to return to Paris, to 
which he immediately consented, but upon condition that they 
should not serve against him till the end of the campaign. 
During the time that he was thus going on success to 
success, and not only acting as an officer of the King of 
Spain, but accepting the commission of generalissimo of that 
monarch’s troops in the Low Countries, Turenne had marched 
from Pms with all the tloops he could collect, and was pre¬ 
paring to oppose him. Before he was in any state to act 
directly against Conde, however, that prince, with Fuensal** 
dana, had captured the important town of Bar-le-Duc. The 
Spanish general then left him with a corps sufficiently numer¬ 
ous to maintain, as they both thought, the tract of countiy 
which they had acquired, and to t^e up his winter-quarters 
within the territories* of Prance. But neither Cond4 nor 
I^iensaldana was aware l^at the^ army of Turenne had been 
greatly swelled by reinforcements drafted from the garrisons 
of Artois and Picardy, and by a large body^of horse liad 
, joined the royalist general on hid march. 
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Proceeding boldly on the plan which had been laid down, 
Oonde, in consequence of this want of intelligence, had exposed 
his army greatly even in the attack of Baivle-Duc; but that 
town having been captured with great rapidity while Turenne 
was marching to its relief, no disaster ensued, and the prince, 
after his separation from Fuensaldana, advanced and made 
himself master of Ligny, Void, and Commerci. The meana 
of obtaining intelligence in that part of the country seems to 
have been very scanty, for it was some days before Turenne 
acquired information of the departure of Euensaldaha, and, 
not daring to risk any hazardous manoeuvres in the face of 
such a general as Gonde, he halted for some days at St. Dizier 
and Stainville. At the latter town, howeves, he was joined 
by a reinforcement of between two and three thousand men, 
and nearly at the same time received information that Condd 
and the Duke of Lorraine were left to keep the field alone* 
He immediately determined to advance and offer the enemy 
battle before they could fortify themselves in winter-quarters; 
and, on the 26th of November, he marched with aU speed to 
attack Condo, who, was by no means prepared to resist the 
large force now brought against him. 

The prince, accordingly, instantly crossed the Meuse, and 
retreated towards Luxembourg, followed so closely by the 
royal army,- that Turenne often entered the place which he 
had quitted only a few hours after him. At length, however, 
he reached the frontier, and having crossed it, became an exilo 
from his native country. Contented with what he had done, 
Turenne pursued him no further, but applied himself to re¬ 
fresh his wdkried troops, who had now been marching for so- 
veral days with the utmost rapidity, and suffering a constant 
scarcity of provisions. He was now, however, in a district 
belonging to the territory of Nancy, whereof hij* fellow* 
jgeneral La Fertc was governor; an^ the very first efforts 
made by Turenne to obtain provisions brought on a quarrel 
between him |ind La Ferte, which proved extremely disadvan¬ 
tageous to the royal service. From Nancy, at which place he 
then was. La Ferte hastened with a small force to send Tu¬ 
renne out of St.* Mihel, where he had taken up his quarters; 
and, not contented with immediatp cdmpliance, he fell uppn 
the rear of the royal army, sharging the stragglers as if tney 
had been enemies. 

' Turenne’s patience and moderation, nevertheless, restored 
a degree of calmness to La Fertd, and, undertaking together 
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th& siege of Ligny, they speedily obtained possession of the 
town. The citadel, however, still held out; and, leaving his 
companion to carry on the siege, Turenne separated from him 
and attacked Bar-le-Duc. The lower town was miickly taken; 
but while the siege of the upper town and citadel was going 
on, Mazarin arrived in the camp, bringing with him a consi¬ 
derable reinforcement, which he had drawn from the garrisons 
in the neighbourhood of Sedan. 

The general operations of the armies were now entirely di¬ 
rected by him; though he did not interfere with the mihtary 
arrangements of the generals. His very presence, however, 
^as the occasion of difficulties from time to time, and on 
one occasion lost to Turenne an opportunity which he could 
never regain. Notwithstanding the severity of the weather, 
Condc advanced in order, if possible, to relieve Bar-le-Duc; 
and Turenne, immediately calhng La Eertc to his aid, marched 
to meet the enemy. 

As they marched on, Turenne heard that Conde had just 
arrived in the little town of Vaubecourt, which was not above 
three miles from the spot where they then were; and know¬ 
ing that the place was filled with wine, which the enemy’s 
forces would not fail to pillage and drink, he proposed to 
attack them directly, while they wore in the first confusion 
of taking up such good and abundant quarters. 

La Eerte, however, would not consent without the appro¬ 
bation of Mazarin, who was following some leagues behind; 
and messengers were sent to demand his opinion. He in¬ 
stantly bade the generals make the attack by aU* means; but 
the delay had alreadv proved fatal to the design^'of Turenne. 
Gond4 had Icarqed liis approach, had ascertained his force, 
and, finding himself unaqlc to contend with him, had com- 
mencedr his retreat. It was with difficulty, indeed, that he 
could induce his soldiers to^ quit such comfortable quarters 
as they had there met with; and when Turenne arrived in 
Eight of Vaubecourt, he found it in fiames, Qondd having 
been obligqd to set &*e to the four comers of the town to 
drive his soldiers out of it. 

Bar-le-Duc was soon after taken; and, advancing through 
the open plains of that epuntry, in the midst of so severe a 
winter that a number of the men were frozen to death on 
the march, Mazarin led *1^6 anny towards St. M6ndhould« 
The siege of that place, however, peing judged by Turenne 
«too difficult to be undertaken at that seasoiii, the cardinal 
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turned towards Ithetel, and, in the end, laid siege to Chateau 
Porcien. 

Gond6 again made an effort to draw Turenne from before 
the place, but in vain; and though he nearly risked a battle 
with veiy inferior numbers to succour Chateau Porcien, it 
was at length forced to surrender in the beginning of 1653. 
The soldiers now expected rest, and eagerly demanded to be 
led to winter-quarters; but Mazarm*s object was, by means 
of his efforts lor the recovery of the places which France had 
lost during the civil war, to obliterate t^e last traces of en- 
mily towards him from the minds of the Parisians; and he 
determined upon taking Yervins before he closed the com- 
paign. , 

It was now beginning to thaw; the country was hilly and 
rugged, the roads scarcely passable, and the provisions short: 
but notwithstanding all dimcultics, and the general munnurs 
of the army, the cardinal persisted, and arrived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Yervins on the 25th of January. The siege, 
however, lasted only three days; and the troops gained the 
advantage of obtaining much warmer and more abundant 
quarters than they could have found hod they remained on 
tne other side of the Aisne. The honour of the campaign, 
of course, rested with Turenne; but a part of the glory fell 
upon Mazarin, who had certainly exerted himself energeti- 
c^yboth to increase Turenne* s forces and to encourage them 
to great efforts. That general, too, was very 'well disposed 
to suffer the cardinal to appropriate a far greater share of 
the honour ^an belonged to him, being almost as desirous as 
Mazarin himself to see peace and stability restored to France, 
by the return of a man whom two civil wars had not been 
able to eject from power. Thus, through the French capital, 
daily reports were circulated of thd successes of thojDardinal; 
and the capture of the various towns which had been taken 
* during the winter was magnified into general battles fought 
and 'won, while all the credit was given to Mazarin. various 
other events *also hod taken place in Paris, tending to &cili- 
tate the return of the cardinal, and to ensure durability to 
the reacquire^ power of the queen; and to these we must 
now turn. • 

The first efforts of Anne of Aifiitria went to conciliate*all 
parties, and—having now wown her strength so far as to 
render any fresh jevolt ne^^ hopeless—to gain over to her 
interests as many of the^eading members of the pailiamen| 
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as mi^ht render her secure against a renewal of the finanoU) 
o](^OBition of that body. Almost all who could be considered 
purely as demagogues had been driven into exile, and the 
only person who remained in Paris of whom Anne of Au^ 
tria had any cause to entertain apprehensions was the Ca]> 
dinal De Itetz. Even her apprehensions in regard to him 
were not necessarily very serious ; for it is evident, by every 
known fact, as well as by the account of .Toly, that his influ¬ 
ence with the people was nearly at an end. What the queen, 
then^ had to fear from him was rather constant irritation than 
any absolute injury ;* and it is clear that she had I’esolved to 
try by all means to gain him heartily to her interests before, 
she proceeded against him ns an enemy. 

The conduct^f Be Eetz after the king's return is almost 
inexplicable. The only light thrown upon his motives is 
perhaps that afforded by the Memoirs of Artagnan, which 
declare that it was absolutely necessary for him to force 
something from the court by faction in order to pay his 
debts, which amounted at that time to three millions of hvres. 
However that may be, there can be no doubt that imme¬ 
diately after receiving the king at the *Louvre, and after 
having been treated by the queen with all manner of kind<- 
ness, he proceeded to the Luxembourg, and in the council 
which was there held by the Ltuke of Orleans, offered to use 
his greatest exertions to rouse the people, if the duke deter¬ 
mined upon resisting the king’s decree of exile, and upon 
attempting to gain possession of the young monarch’s person. 
Joly aeclares, indeed, that lie suggested this actvof treason* 
able violence to the duke ; and Be Eetz acknoi^ledges that, 
though he did not suggest it, he did not oppose it when it 
was made, but offered to concur therein with all his power. , 

Prom,these facts one wtvild be led to imagine that Be Eetz 
[ooked upon the expressions of the queen’s gratitude as hypo¬ 
critical, and suspected that ,she was oven then meditatmg,* 
vengeance for his former oflences. His conduct immediately 
after, however, is totally opposed to such a supposition; for, 
his demands <>ipon the court were as high as if he had believed 
himself the greatest benefactor of the young king. He might 
indeed imagine that thq queen was stul terrified at his power 
and' influence with the people, and was inclined to purchase 
his support at any price; yet he 'inust not only have known 
that his authority was gr^tly diminished, but must also havo 
been aware that the queen was Hot at all* disposed to yield 
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aii}rtluiig to apppehension, especially since she had learned by 
such severe experience how much more was to be gained by 
reinstance than oy concession. 

Anne of Austria, however, laboured eagerly, as we have 
said, in fact to buy the coadjutor to the cause of Mazarin; 
.and when she found that it could not be done, she proposed 
to remove from her mini8ter*8 path the obnoxious prelate as 
gently and kindly as possible. She offered to appoint him 
ambassador to Borne, with a positive engagement not to leave 
him in that sort of honourable exile mo9e than three years. 
She offered to grant him a pension of fifty thousand crowns. 
per annum, to give him fifty thousand crowms in hand for his 
nrst expenses, and to furnish him with one hundred thousand 
crovnis* more towards the payment of his debts. ’ i 

The cardinal, however, was not wise enough to accept these 
offers, aud demanded infinitely more both for himself and his 
friends; affecting at the same time to conceive himself in 
hourly danger, keeping his house still fortified and filled with 
soldiery, and having the towers of Notre Dame still loaded 
vidth ammunition. Both De Betz and Joly declared that it 
was the Princess Palatine who inspired the fears which caused 
these preparations. There can be no doubt that, though she 
refused to receive the cardinal at her house, to confer upon 
his situation and lay out the negotiation she was to earry on 
for him with the court, she met him frequently by night at 
the house of Joly, and informed him that the queen was detert 
mined to deliver herself from him by some means. 

Believing tlmt the difficulties which arose in his negotia? 
tions with the aourt originated principally with the mediators, 
the Abbe Pouquet and Servien, he proceeded to open a direct 
communication with Mazarin. Every probabffity of success 
attended this proceeding: the minister, most anxious io re« 
turn, and not thinking himself in safety so long as he was 
opposed by the coadjutor, was willing to sacrifice much to 
obtain his concurrence; and De Betz, fancying himself now 
to be in the riglit way, relaxed many of his precautipns. At 
the same time, Madame de Lesdiguieres, deceived by an 
apparent softening t>f the queen’s manner when De Betz wad 
spoken of, believed that his reconciliatioif with .the court was • 
certain, and she persuaded the coadjutor that he would meet 
with no evil if he visited the Louvre. He had abstained 

* Anqnetil says that the#km offered jras one Iitndred thoosaod francs; but 
as he cites De Betz, an*h De Betz himsllf distinctly states one hundred thousand 
eroims, I have adojpted the iai^r sum. 
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from doing bo ever since All Saints* Day; but at length ha 
yielded to the representations that were made to him; and 
imagining that his negotiations were going on favourably 
with Mazarin, he proceeded to pay his respects to the roym 
family on the 19th of December, 1652. 

There can be no doubt that an order for his arrest had 
been given long before; and De Betz himself declares that it 
had been given in such terms to Pradelle, the officer entrusted 
with the execution of it, as to imply that he was to be put to 
death in case of resistance. Madame de Motteville, however, 
declares that Pradelle having represented to the queen that 
bloodshed was very likely to ensue in the attempt to arrest a 
man who took such precautions, and having demanded an 
order under the king’s own hand for his justification, it was 
absolutely refused to him, and the execution of her design 
was postponed till some favourable opportunily should enable 
the arrest to take place without resistance. That opportunity 
was now afforded. De Itetz came with but few attendants, 
and having paused at the apartments of the Marechal de Vil- 
leroi, the news of his arrival soon spread through the palace. 
The Abbe Fouquet communicated it immediately to the young 
king, who, knowing the importance of the occasion, proceeded 
at once to seek his mother.^ On the stairs, however, he was 
met by^De Betz himself; and, already prepared to make use 
of the princely virtue of hypocrisy,* he received him with a 
smiling countenance, and asked him if he had seen the queen. 
De Betz replied that he had not: and the king desired him 
in a gracious tone to follow him, but at the same time gave a 
private order to Villequier, captain of his guards, to arrest the 
coadjutor whepever he came out of the queen’s apartments. 

In the court De Beli;s had been met by one of his friends, 
who* &ad accompanied him to the door of the Marechal de 
Villeroi’s apartments, and who, after having left him thfrej 
accidentally heard the rumour, which immediately spread 
through the pidoce, of the intended arrest the archbishop. 
He acco|p.dmgly hastened to the apartments of the Mar4chal, 
in order to warn the cardinal; but De Bejbz was already gone 
to seek the queen, mid the young king’s orderf was strictly 

* Madamo de Motteville calb it jndicioas moderation, and dechres that she had 
the whole particalars wliich we are noiv giving from the king and queen them- 
adves. 

f I have marked these fi^ particularly, as I believe that the command for 
Do Rets’s arrest is the first known act ot rq^al authdity pesformed by Louis XIV.; 
and considering his age, just fifteen, we cannot deny that his ooolo^ as wdl as 
his dissimulation, gave a veiy fair spedmen of bb after life. 
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obeyed. As soon as ever the factious prelate appeared in* 
tile queen’s ante-cbamber, alter his conference with Anne of 
Austria^ he was arrested by Yillequier, who, much to hiS 
annoyance, caused his person to he searched. They then 
brought him his dinner; and De Eetz ate heartily, apparently 
in no degree concerned, while the preparations were made for 
carrying him to prison. At three o’clock he was led to a 
damage which was filled with soldiers, and then, under a 
large escort, was conducted to Vincennes. Great appr^ 
hensions were still entertained lest the people should rise to 
rescue him; hut not the slightest movement was made by 
any one; and De Eetz, arriving at night at the place of his 
imprisonment, was confined in the same tower imwhich Beau¬ 
fort, Condo, Longueville, and Chavigni had been confined 
before him; and going to bed, slept soundly, with the same 
sort of apathy towards his own fate with which the Parisians 
seemed to regard that of their favourite leader. 

Anne of Austria had now performed an act w^hich showed 
her and her council, more than any other, how completely 
the royal authority was restored. She had before arrested 
great generals, princes of the blood, and even popular leaders; 
but she had now arrested an archbishop, a cardinal, and a 
demagogue in one person; and hj|d done so not only without 
the slightest opposition, but without oven a murmur from 
any body of men, except from the clergy. The ecclesiastics 
of Paris and the papal nuncio both made some exertions for 
the liberation of De Itetz; but the queen skilfully gave them 
to understand fliat nothing but the most perfect tranquillity 
and the quiet return of Mazarin would open the gates of 
Vincennes to the prisoner. All was immediately submission; 
and the Parisians, in the enjoyment pf peace, totally forgot 
him who had seduced them so often into a state of war** 

Shortly after this great agitator ^had disappeared from the 
political stage, never more to be seen thereon, another per¬ 
son came forth in a prominent character, destined to play a 
gorgeous part, and meet eventually a tragic fate. .In con¬ 
ducting those nego];iations between the queen and ^e coad¬ 
jutor, which obtafned his temporary sujmort for the govern¬ 
ment in opposition to the Pnnee dq Conde, the Princess* 
Palatine, moved we are told by love, had demanded, as a 
boon to herself, that the Marquis de Vieuville should be ap¬ 
pointed to a high station in j;he goverliment. On the first 
opportunify he was named superintendent of finance. After 
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^ liaving aoccmpanied the court through all its marches, Yieuyillo 
had returned with it to Paris, and died between four and fivQ 
on the morning of the let of January, 1653, so much to the 
regret of his Swiss porter, who was mraid of losing thereby 
the New Year’s gifts, then given at every large house, that 
he went to seek a rope to hang himself. It was difficult to 
prevent a Swiss, who recognises no other god but money, 
from executing his design, say the. Memoirs of Artagnan; 
but some of his fiiends, more clever than the rest, promised 
to procure him tb3 same place with the next superintendent 
of finance, and thus consoled him for the death of his master* 
That next superintendent was the celebrated Nicholas 
T'ouquet, piK)cureur-g6n4ral in the parliament of Paris. He 
had already displayed considerable talents, as well as much 
boldness and decision of conduct, in supporting the coiurt 
against the rebels of the capital; but it was the more secret 
and more impoi^tant services of his brother, the Abb6 Fou- 
quet, we ore told, which obtained for him this appointment. 
The honours and advantages of the post, indeed, were for the 
time divided with Servien; but the napie remained with Fou- 
quet, and gradually the whole authority of that importan'S 
office fell into his hands. 

It w'as not long after the death of Yieuville and the ap* 
pointment of Fouquet, that Mazarin determined upon re¬ 
turning to the court. The people of Paris, in general, were 
.well disposed to receive him; they were still fiffi of the de¬ 
lights 01 peace, thejr were for from willing to disturb their 

S ment by making the slightest opposition to the car¬ 
’s return; and they were very glad that Mazarin, by 
his great successes on the frontier, had given them a favour¬ 
able pretext ffir regarding him in a different light from that 
in which they liad ffitherto seen him. Universal good fortune 
has mways something impressive for the minds of the multi- 
tu4p: the fortune of Mfizarin had been tried severely, and 
there can be no doubt that, as Bussy says, when speaking of 
the cardinal’s return, “ the courtiers and the people felt a 
yespect for ,a destiny which had surmounted so many obsta^ 
.cles; and his favour—as a torrent which,'' after having been 
.kept back, breaks its dikes—overflowed writh greater violence 
than if it had always pursueckits course.” 

In returning, he took his way by Laon, Soissons, and Nan- 
.teuil, and arrived in^Paris qn the 2nd of. February. The 
king went forth several miles meet him; the royal guard 
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Waff for the first time mounted at the gate by which he was 
to enter the city; a suite of apartments was appointed for 
him at the Louvre; all the court accompanied the King to ^ 
him honour; and on meeting him at a distance of two 
leagues from the gates, Louis embraced him tenderly, and 
mafan g him enter his own carriage, conducted him back to 
that city from which he had been driven with hatred and ex* 
ecration, amidst the most enthusiastic shouts and acclama-' 
tions of the people. 

Whatever ne had expected, nothing could exceed the gra* 
tulations which awaited his arrival. No sooner had he en« 
tered the palace than he was surrounded by the court; and. 
the principal eye-witnesses have declared, that the greatest 
personages of the realm smothered each other fb cast them¬ 
selves at his feet. One ecclesiastic, whose name is not given^ 
prostrated himself before him with such humility, that those 
who beheld it feared he would never rise again; and amongst 
those who were the most eager to offer their congratulations 
and protest their attachment, were many, we are told, who 
had laboured with the utmost virulence for his destruction. 


Mazarin wcU knew that such was the case ; but he took 
his fortune at the flood, and, to his honour be it spoken, em¬ 
ployed no means whatsoever to avenge himself on those who 
had most hated, insulted, or injured him. Even in the case 
of Croissy Fouquet, who placed himself entirely in his*power 
by returning to Paris and carrying on his intrigues in favour’ 
qi the Prince de Condo in open day, Mazarin avoided all the 
harsher measure^ which might have been adopted, and though 
eagerly pressed ^o proceed against him to extremity by those 
who wished to pay their court and prove their devotion, ho 
Bufiered him to escape, upon the condition o£ his quit^g 
the cotmtry and retinng to Italy. « • 

The only place in which the flame of faction still rag^d in 
3'rfince was now in Guienne. The jrebels had there posses¬ 


sion of several important ton^s; and Bourg, Libourne, dhd 
Bordeaux continued to resist the arms of the king. Even 
there, however, the same evils which had dissolved th»faction' 


of the princes in Paris were working more furiously to ruin 
it entirely. ^ ^ . 

At one time there were eight or nine parties in Bordeaux 
alone, each furious against the other: Conti, Marsin, Madame 
de Long^eville, and Lenet were all, ^ difierent times, at 
daggers-drawn with the resl^ Uud, from day to day, each 
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*t1ireatened or attempted to negotiate with the court, and to 
min the honour and advantage of pacifying the province. 
The course of policy which Mazarin pursued under these cir¬ 
cumstances was the same as that on which he had acted so 
successfully with regard to Paris: he heard all, he gave hopes 
to all, and lefb the selfish and interested men who led the tac¬ 
tions of G-uienne to destroy each other. 

To increase the contusion that reigned in Bordeaux, sprang 
up a fierce and virulent party, principally composed of the 
dregs of the people^ and headed by an artisan of the name of Du- 
reteste.* This faction obtained the name of the Orm6e, from 
the place in which it was first accustomed to assemble; and, 
although it owed its origin to the tumults stirred up among 
the lower classes by the partisans of Conde, for the purpose 
Cf driving the parliament of Bordeaux to whatsoever they 
thought fit to demand, it at length threw oif all control, and 
committed every sort of brutal and sanguinary act. For the 
purpose of repressing these outrages, there rose up a faction 
consisting of the better classes, which, from the great street 
wherein the principal citizens lived, obtained the name of the 
Chapeau Houge. 

Between these parties the most violent collisions would 
frequently take place; and the more numerous party of the 
Ormee^hesitated at no crinte to avenge itself upon its adver¬ 
saries when it got them into its power. In the midst of this 
state of confusion, Mazarin sent secret agents into the town, 
and at the same time caused the royal army to advance against 
it, under the command of the Duke of A^enddme, giving him, 
however, for lieutenant-general, the famous Count d'Eshudes, 
in whose ability there can be no doubt he placed much greater 
confidence th&n in that of the duke. 

Hyd the friends and dependents of Cond6 in Cuienne pos¬ 
sessed any degree of union, energy, or real zeal in his cause, 
an «opportnni^had bceil aifor(}ed them, just before the'ap¬ 
pointment of yend6mc and D’Estrades, of promoting his in¬ 
terests in the most essential manner, and even of counterba- 

' * So written by Mazarin hhnself, in hb letters to thr Count d’Estrades. It is 
more than probable, hovrover, that this name of Dureteete, or Hard-head, was 
merely a nickname ^ven to t\ja leader by hb adherents. It b a rezy common 
cnatom in that part of the country, a^t only to give such nicknam^ but to use 
them so long and so constantly, tiiat the real name even of the tamify b entirely 
.Mst. Thus, I have known a mrson of the name of TaiUanier, who took the name oi 
J>£er: and he and all hb fnnily signed the latter name, though it was oririnally 
^^smtohim by hbeoboelftlcM^ ^ 
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lancing in some decrree the misfortunes and disappointments 
which had attendedf him in the north. 

It may be remembered, that when the court and army 
under Turenne retrod its steps along the Loire, and in the 
end turned upon Paris, the famous Count de Harcourt had 
been left to complete the subjection of the insurgents in 
Guienne, at the head of a strong and successful army. Upon 
some sudden disgust, however, into the causes and motives of 
which it is not necessary to inquire, he threw up the command 
of the army, left it in a state of complete disorganisation, and 
traversing Prance, advanced to the banks of the Khine. At 
that moment, any tery active general, with the forces which 
Cond4 had left for the defence of Guienne, might have abso¬ 
lutely annihilated the royal army, and confirmed the revolt of 
the province in such a manner as to have rendered the reduc¬ 
tion thereof a work of time and difficulty, and to have afforded 
a most important diversion in favour of Conde’s efforts in the 
north. The opportunity had passed away, however; and, 
though the Duke of Candale, who commanded the forces for¬ 
merly under the Duke of Epemon, and the Duke of Ven- 
ddme, who yut himself at the head of the second royal army, 
but had in loct the supreme command, were both very incin- 
cient officers, yet the district possessed by the insurgents was 
dmly narrowed, and the power of the friends of Coitde dimi¬ 
nished every hour. 

^ It is one of the most curious and perhaps interesting facts 
displayed by the study of history, that tlirough all the great 
acts and amidst all the mighty events which change the fate' 
of nations and affect the destinies of a world, there are still 
t]]^ads of private intrigue and petty interests running on 
with, complicating and distorting, the more important matters 
with which they are combined. It ifl difficult to say wjiether 
the world is most ruled, and its fate most strongly directed, • 
by insignificant interests or, by greftt ones; but in the pi^sent 
instance we shall certainly dnd that the movements of armies, 
and the great political negotiations which appeared upon the 
surface of the transactions in Guienne, were in trufh entirely 
subservient to a j)rivate object on the part of Mazarin. That 
object was, to many one oi' his nieces to*thc Prince de Conti. 
For this he laboured, intriguq^* and*uegotiated in a mannef 
which has in it something both buHesque and romantic. We 
shall, however, here gttempt tp followsboth currents of great 
and petty events down to tMs spot at which they unite. 
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« In the early part of the year 1658, affairs stood thus in 
Guienne:—^the Prince de Conti nominally commanded in 
Bordeaux, in behalf of his brother the Prince de Gond6, and 
was governed partly by his mistress, a lady of the city, of very 
libertine character, and partly by the famous Abb6 Sarasin, 
better known as a wit than as a politician. The Count de 
Marsin possessed in reality the great bulk of political and 
military power in the city; the gates of Bordeaux were in 
the hands of the faction of the Ormee; the army of the Duke 
of Candale lay in the neighbourhood, but was not sufficiently 
strong to invest the capital of Guienne; the army of the Duke 
of Venddme was advancing towards the scene of action, and 
the Count d’l^strades was marching in order to join the duke 
in the neighbourhood of Bourg, with a small reinforcement 
which he brought from the Brouage. Candale was brave but 
dissolute, and wanted experience altogether; Venddme, with 
the nominal command both of the army, and of the fleet 
which had been collected to oppose the Spaniards, was vacil* 
lating and feeble; and D'Estradcs, though merely lieutenant* 
general, possessed, deservedly, the whole confluence of the 
court. 


Such was the aspect of public affairs at the time: the more 
private negotiations were commencing under the auspices of 
Perefixe. de Beaumont, BisH’op of Khodes, preceptor of the 
king, and afterwards Archbishop of Paris, who had been sent 
into Poitou to be nearer the scene of action. He had already 
opened a communication with Sarasin, in order to induce the 
induce of Conti to return to his allegiance, and to marry the 
niece of Mazarin; and he was now about to* despatch the 
well-known -Artagnan into Bordeaux, to cany on there the 
intrigues which w’^ere necessaiy to effect that purpose.* 

' Soifie months before,'Artagnan, we are told, had been or¬ 
dered, without any apparent reason, to suffer his beard to 
^w^ which was not at aircustomary with an officer of the 
king’s musketeers; but on proceeding fix>m Paris to confer ^ 
with Perefixe in Poitou, he discovered the reason, being di-' 
rected to assitme the character of a hermit, and enter the 
dspital of Guienne in that disguise. The'cjoth to make his 
hermit’s gown was presented to him by Pere&Le himself and 

' * Tbe jMuticnlar events in which Attain is mentioned in this transaction are 
asi^iated ill his Memoirs. The authenticity of all the fundamental part of thosa' 
monoirs is not to be doubted, although tnej unfortunately passed through tba- 
bandd of Sandras de Courtilz, who sewed toi^ther itf*one work all the eoattand' 
aoeonnta which A;:tagnank£t>ef Us own adrantwes.-- ^ 
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in this garb he introduced himself into the city, gained the 
confidence of the party of the Orm4e, and made acquaintance 
with the mistress of the Prince de Conti; which acquaint* 
ance he cultivated with the licentious excess of the times, till 
his private intrigues marred the course of the political ones 
in which he was engaged. 

The military movements of Venddme, under the direction 
of D’Estrades, soon gave that promise of success which was 
afterwards verified. The town of Bourg was defended by 
8000 Spaniards; but, from its importance* to the afiier move¬ 
ments of the army, D’Estrades determined to attack it, and, 
on some opposition being made by Venddme, he proposed 
that a part of the troops of the Due de Candale should be 
called to their assistance. The Due de Candalc on the first 
intimation came himself, at the head of four regiments; and 
Bourg being immediately invested, and attacked vigorously, 
surrendered by capitulation. The troops then again sepa¬ 
rated; the Due de Candale marching to attack Bergerac, 
and the other generals assailing Liboume, which, though 
garrisoned by two thousand men, only held out two days. 
The important post ot Lermont was then carried, the army 
under Venddme and D’Estrades marching all night in order 
to arrive there before a reinforcement which had been sent 
from Bordeaux could take possoskion of the castle. • 

From Lermont, D’Estrades despatched letters to Paris, 
giving Mazarin notice, not only of the progress they had 
made, but of the strong disposition shown by the people of 
Bordeaux to return to obedience. The bearer of these letters 
was the famouBsGourville, who had been sent to D’Estrades 
and Candale by Mazarin, and who was now charged to com¬ 
municate to the prime minister the difficnltiek under which 
D’Estrades laboured from the irresolidion and constanti^acil- 
lation of the Duke of Venddine. G-ourviUe performed his 
joifmey with aU speed,* and j'eturnbd to D’Estrades heaving 
not only letters, but also a secret commission for D’Estrades, 
which put the whole of the royal forces entirely at hi^isposal, 
and enabled him, in cas^ of necessity, to supersede Venddme 
himself, « * 


* It is an extraordinary fact, that Gonnrllle,^ hia “Memours,^ makes na' 
mention whataoeyer of hia jjoom^, thonj^ a fact of each very great imjtortanoe. 
1 ahoudd have felt inclined to have omittM it on that account, were the fiict not 
pov^ beyond aU poasibilitv of disimte by the anthentic letters of D*EBtrades to 
MiVBaiin, and Mazarin* to D^traaeo^^wiiich show, that on the 24th of June 
Gonrvillo set ont for Paris, While Bordeaux was atUl comiplittely in a slate of 
YOL. I. 2ft 
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* In the mean time, Artagnan had been canring on hii 
intrigues in the city, and by the false counsels which he gave 
to the party of the Orm^e, led them into many unfortunate 
steps, which tended greatly to discredit them with the people, 
lie carried on, at the same time, his intrigues with the 
mistress of Conti and with Sarasin, and various means were 
employed to render that prince desirous of marrying Made¬ 
moiselle de Martinozzi, the niece of Mazarin. A portrait of 
her had been painted and sent to Sarasin, which had already 
attracted the attention of the weak prince. Her beauty, 
which was considerable, had received some additions in the 
picture, but not sufficient to inflame the heart of Conti with 
any very extraordinary passion; and Artagnan determined to 
go further, and having the portrait copied by a skilful artist, 
to add the utmost beauty which the genius of tlie painter 
could produce. The picture, thus improved, W'as given to 
Madame de Choupes, and b^ her hung up in a conspicuous 
situation, in order that Conti might see it. 

The prince naturally questioned her upon the subject; and 
she replied by an eulogium on the niece of Mazarin, com¬ 
mending her virtues, her talents, and her beauty in the very 
highest terms. As far as her good qualities went, this com* 
mendation was know'n to be justified; for even Artagnan 
admits 'that Mademoiselle Je Martinozzi concentrated in her 
own person all the virtues which her relation wanted. Conti 
became attracted by the description, and still more by the 
picture; and the only thing that prevented him from imme¬ 
diately concluding a treaty with the court, was the extraordi- 
n.ary awe ho entertained of his brother the Prince de Cond6. 
The negotiations of Artagnan, however, were brought to a 
^leqdy and unpleasant conclusion; he having been found by 
Conti with his mistress in very equivocal circumstances. He 
W’as immediately sent out of the town, and passed through 
the'’camp of the Due de Candale, who covered him with 
ridicule. 

Gourvillc, in the mean time, had returned to the camp, and 
was sent into Bordeaux by D’Estrades and the Due de Can- 

^ and returned on the^th of Jnlj. D'Estrades particularly distinguishes this 
'gurney from that which waa( made after the peace was signed, by stating that 
Bordeaux was just invested on all sided; and Mazarin does the same, by spying, 
in bis reply, " 1 trust that you will not be long before you reduce Bordeaux to 
obedienceand yet Gourville makes no mention whatsoever of the jonmqr. After 
this, what is history? what can histdfy^be, exce]^ a concatenation of specioiis 
oiwrs regarding the past? 
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dale, in order to treat with Marsin and Lenet. The pretext 
which he used for demanding entrance into the town was, 
that the Due de Kochefoucault, who had always been a 
favourite with the Bordelois, had left behind him in the city 
a great deal of furniture, which he wished to remove, and 
had sent him (G-ourville) to bring it away. Permission was 
immediately granted, and he found Lenet and Marsin ex¬ 
tremely well ^sposed to enter into immediate treaty with the 
court. 

The greatest obstacle met with, related to the troops of 
the Prince de Conde; the generals whom he had left behind 
demanding absolutely that they should be suifered to join the 
prince at Stenay, and that they should be furnished with pro¬ 
visions on the road. Some difficulty also, indeed, existed in 
regard to bringing the Prince de Conti and Madame de Lon- 
guevUle into the treaty; the number of petty divisions and 
impertinent quarrels which raged amongst all the parties 
preventing anything like concord even on so important an 
occasion. This, however, was skilfully managed by Glour- 
ville; and, in regard to the passage of the troops, the nego¬ 
tiator firmly resisted l;he demand that the whole of the forces 
should be permitted to join the prince. 

On this point there was much contestation; but at length 
terms were drawn up to the foUoVing %‘ffect:—That the king 
would grant a general amnesty to all persons who had fol¬ 
lowed the Prince of Cond6 in G-uienne; that the regiments 
of the prince and of the Due d’Enghien should be allowed to 
join Cond4 at Stenay, with a proviso, however, that their num¬ 
bers should not amount to more than two thousand five 
hundred; that the wife and son of Conde, with Marsin, 
Lenet, and all their domestics and principal Officers, should 
be allowed to join the prince in Flalihders by sea; th|f tlie 
Prince de Conti and Madame de Longuevillo should he 
allowed to retire; the one tq Pezeifas, and the other to Mon- 
treuil Bellay. 

Upon these conditions, the party of the prince was to quit 
Bordeaux, with all his troops, if the people of thet town them¬ 
selves did not mq||ie their peace with the king within a month. 
This being made known to the city, the^ople began, imme-^ 
diately to treat with the generals ot the king’s army, and 
very ^ittle besides an amnesty was demanded. The amnesty 
promised, however, to be Qill and complete, and without 
any exception; and GourviZLe immediately set off to cany 

2 a2 
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*new8 of the treaty of peaee having been signed by the 
generals, the citizens, and the Prince de Conti, to Mazarin 
in Paris. 

The intelligence gave the greatest joy at the court; but 
still Mazarin was not disposed to grant tne amnesty without 
exceptions. The conduct of Dmeteste and his party had 
been so ferocious, that he could not be brought to ratify the 
treaty without excepting from its provisions the leader of 
the Orm^e, and four of his principal accomplices. Under 
these circumstances Gourville pro|X)sed to him to have the 
full treaty drawn up, with the ratification, excluding from 
the amnesty five persons named. At the same time, another 
treaty, with(«it the exclusions, was to be given to him; and 
he was to return to Bordeaux for the purpose of endeavour¬ 
ing to get the first received by the people, of which he had 
no doubt. Nor indeed W'as there any occasion for doubt. 
When once a popular body begins to negotiate under the 
pressure of fear, and has encouraged itself in hopes of im¬ 
munity through that negotiation, there can be no doubt 
that- it will sacrifice its leaders, its supporters, and its 
friends, whether they be virtuous or vicious, noble or base, 
under the apprehension of losing the immunity which it has 
been promised. 

G-ourville immediately rdcumed to Bordeaux with the two 
amnesties; and, as lie had expected, found the people not in 
the slightest degree disposed to defend the man who had 
been so long their idol. The Prince de Conti and others 
followed the course that had been pointed out to them, the 
troops marched for Stenay, the city was given up to the 
king’s forces, and the only further military movements 
which took place were on the part of the Count d’Estrades, 
whd,c going on board ttie royal fleet with the Duke of Ven- 
d6me, embarked therein a considerable part of the land 
forces, and set sail to attack tl^e Spaniards, who with a fleet 
and army still held the mouth of the Gironde. On his 
approac]^, however, the enemy embarked their troops, which 
had been landed on the Isle of Casaux, and set sail with aU 
speed. They were, notwithstanding, oir^rtaken by D’Es- 
trades off Boyan; %nd though he could not bring them to a 
general action, he attiicked tbeir rear-guard, captured two of 
their larger vessels and one smaller one, sunk some others, 
and took one thousand eight^hundred prisoners. 

Dureteste had in the meaif time made* his escape from 
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Bordeaux, and for a time evaded pursuit; but Mazoriu 
anxiously commanded him to be pursued, displaying in this 
case a severe and determined spirit, which he seldom evinced 
towards his enemies. The leader of the Ormoe had lost 
no time in hastening towards Spain, and had arrived at 
Carcassonne in safety. He lay there concealed for some 
days, waiting for an opportunity of passing the frontier; but 
news of his retreat reached the ears of D’Estrades, and 
soldiers were instantly despatched to arrest him. He was 
found in bed,* and taken without rcsista^pc; but the people 
of Bordeaux murmured, and showed some signs of a dis¬ 
position to break out into fresh tumults. 

D'Estrades seized the occasion to bring his troops into the 
city; and by the orders of Mazarin, Dureteste was tried by 
the same parliament which had sanctioned many of his acts, 
and was sentenced to the horrid death of the wheel. He was 
executed accordingly, and his head fixed upon a post in the 
midst of the camp. Ho further opposition was made by the 
people; but D’Estrades did not fail to keep his troops in the 
neighbourhood of Bordeaiix. All the officers who had hcen 
appointed by the partisans of Coiide were dismissed, and their 
places supplied by others: D’Estradcs was honoured and re¬ 
warded; and the insurrection of Guienne terminated, like 
that of Paris, by the re-establislfment of the royal q^fithority 
without any compromise. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Affiurs of Naples—^mnish Government of that Kingdom—The Viceroy Los Arcos 
—Tax on Fruit-^4levolt of Naples—Maaaniello—^His Rise, Reign, and Death— 
Duke of Gnise in Rome—Puts himself forward in tiie Affairs of Naples— 
Conduct of Mazarin—The Prince of Massa heads the Insui^ents—Don Juan of 
Austria amves—Negotiations—Attacks the Town by Sea and Land—RrauUed 
—The Prince of Massa murdered—The Duk^ of Guise tlirows hinuifif into 
Nwles—Terrible state of that City—The Duke endeavours to gain the Nobles 
•j-French Fleet arrives—Disappointment of jCiuisc—Aversa taken—Dissensions 
amongst the Nobles—Treasons of Annese—Astrological Predictions—djuise 
attacks Nisita—During his Absence the Enemy are admitted into the Glly~ 
He is taken Prisond^—Hb Fate. 

I HAVE pursued the course of the wars of the Frpndb withou* 
intemiption, in order to give as clear and distinct a view as 
possible of that extraordinary epoch in*Frcnch history. It 
IS now, however, necessary to Jurn tc^ other events, which ar^ 
too strongly connected with the policy of France under 
Mazarin. to be omitf^td here. The cliie^of the transactions 
which we shall now notice iff tte famous revolt of the peopel 
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of Naples against the government of Spain; a revolt which) 
though not excited by inducements held out by France, was 
supported by hopes, and by some small assistance from that 
country, and was headed for some time by a French nobleman* 

The annals of the world afford few examples of remote 
dependencies upon great empires being w'cll or judiciously 
governed. The line of communication between the two is so 
long, that the impulse given at one extreme, however strong, 
is but feebly felt at the other; and it seems y) have been a 
general mistake c£ all nations to look upon their distant 
colonies, not as homogeneous parts of one great empire, but 
as storehouses from which wealth and resources may justly be 
drawn at any time till the whole is exhausted. Such was 
especially the view which Spain took of her colonies; and 
Naples had for ages boon looked upon so much as a fund 
from which the ruling country could draw both riches and 
men without remorse or consideration, that the principal 
qualities which seemed to have been required in a Spanish 
viceroy were, rapacity, cruelty, and injustice. Even the na¬ 
ture of men appeared to be changed by the possession of that 
miserable delegated power; the mild, 'the amiable, and the 
just became alike tyrannical: and it was naturally so; for 
tlie exactions of the government Avere so great, that the ex¬ 
actions, of the viceroy werfe necessarily cruel, in order to 
satisfy the court; and at length, when the Duke of INfedina 
do las Torres retired from the government of Naples, he de¬ 
clared, perhaps with sorrow, that he left it in such a state 
as to be able scarcely to support four respectid)le families. 

He was succeeded in the government by tl\e Admiral of 
Castile, who, being not only left to the resources of the im¬ 
poverished kii%dom which he governed for the means of de- 
lendlqg the country aghinst foreign enemies, but called upon 
to transmit support to Spain itself, w'as driven to inflict a 
capj^iation tax upon the people, Y'hich he was soon obliged*to 
withdraw, in consequence of indications of insurrection which 
could not well be mistaken. He was one o*f the mildest of 
the Spanish .viceroys which Naples had yet seen, and conse¬ 
quently was sincerely beloved by the peojflq. It is probable 
that neither his popularity, nor his gentleness, gave much 
^pleasure to the court of Madrid, and after a very short period 
of government he was recalled. 

He was succeeded ki 1646, by the Puke ^of Arcos, a per¬ 
sonage of small talents but much subtlety, rapacious, wcak^ 
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tyrannical, with the courage to be cruel, but without the 
finnness, the daring, or the genius required for successftu 
tyranny. It would seem, by almost all accounts, that besides 
the natural impulses which his yeiy situation produced, and 
which prompted every yiceroy to oppress the Neapolitan 
people, he was instigated by a weak but haughty contempt 
for the people that he governed. It is probable that this was 
joined with a disposition naturally cruel, which led him to find 
a pleasure in the miseries of a nation that he scorned. Per¬ 
haps a part of his tyranny might proceed from the cruelty of 
fear; and the symptoms of insurrection 'v^ich had acted as a 
warning to the Admiral of Castile might instigate him to en¬ 
deavour to overawe the Neapolitans by the terrors of a rigorous 
and unsparing hand. * 

At that very time, however, the Neapolitans had before 
their eyes more than one instance of successful revolt against 
the very country which now oppressed them. Portugal had 
thrown off the yoke of Spain, and was now, to all intents and 
purposes, an independent state. Catalonia, though a much 
older portion of the Spanish monarchy, had risen against 
exactions much mord tolerable, and had maintained itself in 
revolt. Both Portugal and Catalonia, it is true, were in¬ 
debted consideraby to the aid of Prance; and the latter pro¬ 
vince, especially, stood alone by the support of the neigli- 
bouring country. The Neapolitans, however, might have 
flattered themselves with A^arious advantages, both over Por¬ 
tugal and Catalonia. The greater distance which existed 
between Naples and Spain, the much stronger grounds for 
insurrection, the claims of many princes to the throne of 
Naples, and the universal detestation of the whole people for 
the Spanish tyranny, rendered revolt more diopeful than in 
either of the two other cases ; while 4he probability of obtain¬ 
ing aid from Prance was equal, if not superior. Afl these 
advantageous circumstances weref of course, impressed upon 
the minds of the Neapoli^^ans; while the disadvanta^ous 
points in theit' situation were as certainly forgotten, or not 
estimated justly. Their owm general demoralisation, the 
want of any grand and fine principle to act as a *bond between 
all classes, the enfeebled state consequent upon long servitude; 
all these things were not thoyght o^—for men listen little to 
any warning regarding obstacles in the way of their passions; 
and every popular iysurrection is, at 4 >ne period or another of 
its coiu^e, a matter of passion alone. ^ 

Such might be the hopes and expectations which animated 
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^he people of Naples, when the exactions of the Duke of 
Arcos commenced, and his government began under a general 
evil impression. His first acts served to confirm that im¬ 
pression. Arbitrary and tyrannical measures were employed 
against many respectable citizens, on the pretence of punish¬ 
ing the burning of a Spanish ship of war in the Bay of Naples; 
which ship, there can now be little doubt, was accidentally, 
and not intentionally, destroyed. The appearance of the 
Prench fleets in the Mediterranean, tlie success of several of 
their expeditions against several maritime places on the coast 
of Italy and Elba, and their predatory cruises along the coasts 
of Naples and Sicily, rendered it absolutely necessary to take 
measures for defending the Italian possessions of Spain, w'hich 
urere now daily threatened with invasion. 

The necessities of Spain during her contest with France 
had drained Naples of almost all the Spanish forces, which 
had once been employed in overawing the people, and which 
might now have been used to repel the foreign enemy. The 
viceroy, therefore, was compelled to seek other means of 
putting the country in a state of preparation, and he accord¬ 
ingly called upon the states of Naples tb furnish supplies for 
the purpose of raising troops and defending the kingdom. It 
was in vain that the people remonstrated: it wras in vain that 
they pointed out the states of abject misery and destitu¬ 
tion to which they were reduced: it was in vain that they 
assured him, with vows and tears, that they had no pos¬ 
sible means of paying the sums he demanded. He himself 
treated their representations with cold and spill cn haughti¬ 
ness, and some of his inferior tyrants replied vfith contumely 
and insult, telling those who represented themselves as strippea 
of everything by the exactions of the government, that if they 
couldtuot pay what was (required, they must sell the honour of 
their '^ves and daughters to raise the requisite sum. This 
brutal speech, which was, as Brusoni declares it to be, ** the 
mos^ shameful that ever proceeded from a politician, not to 
call him a Christian,” did more than all that had gone be¬ 
fore, cruelty, tyranny, oppression, to exasperate the people of 
Naples and drive them into insurrection. < 

It was at length doitcrmined, however, it is* said by the con¬ 
sent of the municipal authorities of Naples themselves, to 
place a tax upon fruit, the principal sustenance of the people, 
in order to furnish a|^ extraordinaiy donation, which the 
viceroy demanded of the city l;o<the amount' of a million of 
ducats. The minor points of this transaction do not seem to 
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bare been clearly ascertained; for though the kind of tax 
might very possibly be suggested by the viceroy himself, or 
some of the Spaniards who accompanied him, there can be no 
doubt that it must have been authorised by the city, as it would 
appear to have been imposed in order to repay those who ad¬ 
vanced the donation which the city had already voted. 

Furious outcries, as might well be expected, followed the 
creation of such an impost, gradually becoming more and 
more violent as the fruit season of 1647 began to advance; 
and the viceroy could scarcely quit his palace without being 
surrounded by multitudes demanding with tears and suppli¬ 
cations the remission of the obnoxious duty. He is said to 
have escaped from their importunities either by holding out 
to them equivocating hopes, or by promises which he did not 
intend to perform, and disappointment of course increased 
the exasperation of the people. Various warnings, both in 
private and in public, were addressed to him, for the purpose 
of showing him the danger of his conduct; and threats were 
at length addressed to him by the people when ho appeared, 
instead of entreaties. Irresolute and timid, as well as cruel 
and rapacious, he took no strong measures to repress the tu¬ 
mults which occurred, and contented himself by shutting out 
from his eyes and ears tlie miseries, the agitation, and the re¬ 
monstrances of those he oppres^d. More than oncp, indeed, 
he distinctly promised the revocation of the impost on fruit, 
and, it would appear, fixed a period for its repeal; but tlie 
period was suspended from day to day, and, in the mean 
while, events occurred in the neighbouring island of Sicily 
which gave the people a distinct hope of freeing themselves, 
and pointed out the way. 

The same exactions under the tyrannical^Marquis de los 
Veles, Viceroy of Sicily, had produ(Sjd an open insuiyection 
amongst the Sicilians of Palermo, which had forced him to 
remit several of the obnoxipus tales; and the islanders^took 
care that their fellow-sufierers, the Neapolitans, should bd in¬ 
formed of their*efforts and success. Everything, then, was 
rapidly prepared for the event which ensued; |ina there can 
be no doubt tl\at the necessity of an insurrection and the 
means of giving it success were long privately discussed 
amongst the populace of Naplqs befoib the rebellion absoluteQr 
broke out. For some time previous Los Arcos had confined 
himself almost enti^ly to hjs palaae, or. to its immediate 
neighbourhood; but even ttiere the voice of the people’s in- 
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dignation readied Mm so strongly, that, notwithstanding his 
own rapacious disposition, and the advice given him by the 
municipal authorities* of Naples, he issued an order for the 
repeal of the tax in twenty days, hoping thereby to allay the 
excitement which his tyranny had produced. 

But by this time, it is clear, the design of an insurrection 
had been so fully formed, and communicated to so many, that 
nothing but vigorous measures of repression could have pre¬ 
vented or delayed it. The discontent of the people had been 
fomented in a verye great degree, their operations directed, 
and their hopes of relief through their own efforts, excited by 
a class of men who in all Eomon Catholic countries possess 
an extraordin 9 .ry degree of power with the inferior orders. 
This was the class of low priests; and amongst that class we 
find that two of the low'est and basest members distinguished 
themselves conspicuously in promoting the revolt of the 
people. The one was a priest called Giulio Genuino; the 
other, a Carmelite friar of the name of Savino. The former, 
whetherjustly or unjustly does not appear, had been punished 
by the Spanish government for imputed crimes, and had ac¬ 
quired an intense hatred towards the ruling nation, as well as 
the reputation of a sufferer in the cause of the people. The 
other, Savino, was possessed of some influence with a higher 
order of citizens than the me/e rabble; and, if without money 
himself, according to the strict letter of his vow, he was, at all 
events, not without the means of procuring it from others, 
which he did not fail to do, for the puriiose of promoting in¬ 
surrection and arming the insurgents. 

Neither Genuino nor Savino was in a situation which could 
admit of their leading the mob, though they both excited it 
to revolt; and,*h>s a leader was wanting of a peculiar cliarac- 
tcr, thfy fixed upon a oimg man of Amalfi, named Tomaso 
Aniello, abbreviated at the time into Mas Aniello, and since 
corrvpted into the word Masanie,Uo. ' *• 

^b head, to excite, and to encourage the people, to move 
their passions, to direct their actions, and to**command them 
easily in moments of danger and difficulty, no one could have 

f 

* Some of the Spanish ^counts laj the whole bhime' upon the Neapolitan 
Mapstruey itself, declaring th%t Los Arcos always opposed this fruit tax, and 
constantly wished to repeal it. The Sprniards, however, took a prejudiced view 
of the case; their accounts being furnished by the adherents of and dependents 
upon Los Arcos himself, whil^the Neapolitan authorities, though of cou*^e pre¬ 
judiced in a degree, are more to be relied upon, not lidving ibcen dependent upon 
• the chiefs of the rebels. 
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been cboseii better than Masaniello; for he possessed darbig 
courag^e, rapidity of combination, a frank and open bearing, 
and a ready, profuse, and popular eloquence. But to lead 
them to great results, to mrect them to worthy objects, to 
govern them for their own good, and to rule himself while he 
did so, Masaniello was quite incompetent. 

His occupation, at the time of which we speak, has not 
been very clearly ascertained; but, from comparing the dif¬ 
ferent accounts of him, it would seem that he had been a 
fisherman at Amalfi, and had been in t|io habit of bringing 
his fish himself for sale into Naples, lie had been severely 
treated by the Spanish government, and had been reduced, 
by fines and confiscations, to a state of great poverty; and 
thus, it is probable, he was brought to that point of indi¬ 
gence at which Giannone describes him, when he states that 
he was in fact a fishmonger’s boy, supplying the purchasers 
of fish with bags to carry away what they had bought. Cer¬ 
tain it is that he was perfectly illiterate, though he possessed 
a good deal of the natural wit w'hich chanicterises, more or 
less, the Neapolitan peasantry. His hatred to the Spaniards 
was perfectly unconcealed: he had more than once ventured 
to insult tlie viceroy himself; and Savino and Genuino, as 
well as a number of others, some of whose names arc recorded, 
while some have been kept sc<Jrct, or forgotten, in flaying out 
the plan of the insurrection fixed upon Masaniello as its 
leader. 

He had always distinguished himself in those Neapolitan 
sports where mock fights were carried on and wooden castles 
attacked and defended; and the day of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel, which happens on the 16th of July, and on which 
occasion some of the most remarkable of these games usually 
took place, was appointed for a general rising of tlw lower 
orders. As usual, Masaniello collected together his band of 
•young men to train them for Irhe peaceable pastime^ which 
was permitted by the government; but upon the pR*sent 
occasion he fook the opportunity of disciplining them to 
other purposes, and taught them as a rallying ci^ the words 
—“ Long live {he king, but death to the bad government!” 

Things were in this train, when, on* the 7th of July, some 
days before the appointed festival, %. violent dispute occur^d 
in the market-place, concerning the payment of the duty on 
a basket of figs, bj^ought in,for salc^by the brother-in-law of 
Masaniello. Giving way* to the natural vehemence of thp 
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jSfsapolitaii cbarocter, the peasant at length threw down the 

fruit, and trampled it under foot. Masauiello with his trained 
band came up to his assistance. The municipal officers were 
maltreated; the other agents of the police that showed them.- 
selves were driven out of the market-place; arms of various 
kinds, which had been provided, it is said, by Sayino,^ ap¬ 
peared amongst the populace; and Masaniello, bursting forth 
with a strain of high and indignant oratory, carried all hearts 
along with him, and determined the people to immediate 
resistance. w 

Kumours of the tumult in the market-place spread in¬ 

stantly to all the other parts of the city, and the labouring 
classes, driven desperation by the taxes, which starved the 
poor, while they left the higher orders comparatively free, 
poured forth from all the crowded and populous quariers of 
the town, to swell the mob which Masaniello was now leading 
towards the palace of the viceroy. These, it would seem, 
were by no means the mere lazzaroni, as the Spanish autho¬ 
rities have asserted, but working men, who, though gaining 
their bread with difficulty, were totally distinct from that 
immense class of vagabonds with w'hich the city of the Syren 
has been for ages infested. Most of those who joined IStasa- 
niello were armed in some manner, and many of them carried 
on their pikes loaves of bread,*" to indicate that the excessive 
price to which that article of first necessity had been brought 
was the cause of the revolt into which they had plunged. 

The numbers that accompanied Masaniello are very differ¬ 
ently stated, at from fifteen to fifty thousand men; and at 
the head of the crowd he advanced, witli his drained band 
carrying black flags, towards the palace of the viceroy, break¬ 
ing open one of fthe prisons, and setting the malefactors at 
liberty he went. Los ^rcos at length became terrified at 
a tumult that he had at first affectedly despised; and when 
the pepple appeared under the walls of his palace, demanding* 
a totitl repeal of all the taxes on corn, wine, and fruit, he pre¬ 
sented himself at one of the windows, and endeavoured to 
temporise, fiy promising them to abolish the fruit tax and 
mitigate the others. This, however, was iiQt sufficient to 
content the people, atfd encouraged by his timidity, rather 
than softened by his concb8aiona^. they broke into the palace, 
overpowered the guard, and dragged* the trembling viceroy 
from a closet in which he had co,ucealed iipuself. 

« A body of his devoted attendaVits, however, rescued him 
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fop the time, and enabled him to escape to the Castel Nuoyo* 
but after a few minutes of repose had renewed his courage, 
he ventured once more amongst the people, with the hope of 
pacifying them. In this, however, he was by no means suc¬ 
cessful, and with difficulty escaped from their hands, taking 
refuge in the neighbouring convent of St. Louis. His hopes 
of obtaining a sanctuaiy there, however, were speedily disap¬ 
pointed. While the palace was stripped, and all its rich 
nimiture burnt by one part of the mob, another part was led 
by MasanieUo himself to the attack of,the convent, and the 
viceroy vras only saved from destruction by the appearance of 
the Archbishop of Naples, Cardinal Filomarino, who deserved 
and possessed the affections and confidence of the people. 
While he pacified the multitude for the moment, he eimortcd 
the viceroy to satisfy their demands, and induced him to sign 
a paper purporting to be the formal remission of the taxes 
against which the populace clamoured. 

In this it would appear that the archbishop was deceived 
as well as the people; for w'hen, after having led them away 
from the convent, he read the paper which the viceroy had 
signed, it was foudd to imply only a partial remission of the 
taxes, instead of their abolition. This but exasperated the 
people the more, and after short consultations the mob re¬ 
turned to attack the convent *of St. Louis, w'here Los Arcos 
still remained. lie was once more saved, how'cver, and made 


his escape, it is supposed, by the connivance of some of the 
popular leaders, first into a neighbouring college of Jesuits, 
and thence#to the strong fortress of St. Elmo, where he 
doubted noUto be able to set the utmost efforts of the popu¬ 
lace at defiance. 


Nothing now existed throughout the city but tumult and 
consternation. All the prisons w^ere broken open, the courts 
of justice even were attacked, the public records (festroyed, 
»and the Spanish and G-crinan guards at their several posts 
throughout the city attac*ked and disarmed. A number of 
houses were burnt, a still greater number were pulled down, 
and the mob increased eveiy moment in strength b^nd ferocity* 
It is very difficult to ascertain what was the real amount of 
the force thus collected. Siri evidently underrates it; and 
others, who swell it to upw^ds of* a hundred thousand, ^o* 
bably exaggerate, on the otner side. Perhaps the real num¬ 
bers were between forty and fifty J;hou^nd; but there was 
every likelihdbd oi the mfiltitude being increased on the fo^- 
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loi^g day, not only by malcontents from the town itself, but 
by the discontented of all the neighbouring districts. 

The Prince of Bisignano, a popular nobleman, was forced 
by the pe<mle to go at their head during the latter part of 
this eventfm day, but could do nothing to moderate their 
fi^, and only in the end persuaded them to separate as 
night approached. They, however, took measures for meeting 
again the next day, and formally appointed Masaniello their 
cwtain. Parties, nevertheless, contmucd to patrol the town 
all night; many houses were broken into and searched for 
arms, and the shops 6f the armourers were universally plun¬ 
dered. 

Thus, on the following day, the mob reappeared not only 
augmented, buf rendered ten times more formidable by the 
weapons they had obtained. Masaniello, too, had now 
gained time to think upon the part he had to play, and the 
character he had to sustain; and, with a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the character of his countrymen, he showed himself 
capable of taking advantage of all their faults, as well as of 
all their good qualities, to effect his own purposes. The 
sudden successes that he had obtained, and the strangeness 
of the liberty which the people had acquired, taught him to 
pretend to supernatural support, and lie persuaded a multi¬ 
tude of the populace that h(? w'as expressly delegated by 
Heaven fo deliver them. Thus superstition swelled his 
ranks, and inspired the hearts of his followers; but he em¬ 
ployed at the same time other means equally efficacious to 
Dring forth the reluctant. The first of these was fear. 

Almost all the nobility of,the city had by ttis time fled, 
taking their wealth and their families w'ith them; but a num¬ 
ber of the respectable tradesmen and artificers remained, 
sharing in a considerably degree the feelings of the lower 
orders, but apprehensive of the result, and paralysed by sur¬ 
prise and consternation. A mandatory, how^ever, was issuec^ 
earlyiin the morning by MasiinieHo, requiring every citizen 
to take arms and join the people, on pain of having his house 
pillaged and destroyed. This command spread rapidly through 
the city, and brought forth immense multitndes from their 
dwellings, while the copntiy people flocked inand the revolt, 
which up to that momeint might probably have been sup-* 
pressed by vigour and determination, assumed an aspect me 
too formiwble to be overawed by any force the viceroy could 
bring against it. ^ c 
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Los Alcos, however, was not at all disposed to employ 
any violent measures, or use even any vigorous exertion. 
His policy throughout was that of a weak and tyrannical 
man. He exacted till he drove the people to resistance; and 
when the period of resistance came, attempted to conciliate, 
though there was no possibility of temporismg. 

Not satisfied with the refuge of St. Elmo, he had again 
sought shelter in the Castel Nuovo, and there had tideen 
some precautions to ensure his .own safety and that of the 
city; but had made no other attempts tp put down the sedi¬ 
tion than by offering a bribe to Masaniello, which was indig¬ 
nantly rejected, and by causing the weight of the loaf of 
bread to be considerably increased. He hf||fl strengthened 
the garrison and defences of the Castel Nuovo, had collected 
the Spanish forces in various strong points, had caused the 
gunpowder in the magazines liable to attack to be damped, 
and had planted cannon in several commanding spots. Or¬ 
ders also were despatched to a German regiment, at some 
distance from the city, to march up to the aid of the viceroy 
Vith all speed; but no efforts had been made during the 
night to stop the seditious bands which patrolled the streets, 
nor any measures taken to prevent the reassembling of the 
people on the following morning. 

It would be impossible hei*e to follow minutely all the 
transactions that ensued during the brief reign of Masa¬ 
niello, or to discuss the truth or falsehood of all the various 
and conflicting accounts of his actions and his fate which 
w'ere current at the time, and have since multiplied beyond 
example. We shall give, therefore, a brief summary of the 
acts of the rebel, as leading to the consequences more imme¬ 
diately connected with this work. • 

The first vague demand of the people that all tax^s* should 
be abolished was now brought into a form more consonant 
Ho the feudal notions thpn cxiefting; and, doubtless,at the 
suggestion of Genuino, the governor was required to restore 
to the people"* all the privileges granted by the charter of 
Charles Y., and to place in their hands that imp6rtant docu¬ 
ment. , • 

It has never been clearly ascertained whether the charter 
. was really ever found; but .it is certain that in the first in¬ 
stance a forgery was attempted to be passed upon the people, 
who discovered tho^cheat, and were but the more exasperated. 
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Vhe Duke of Matalone,* who had himself been an object oi 
Spanish persecution, and who was liberated from prison by 
Lob Arcos, in order to mediate between him and the people, 
at length procured what he assured them was either the 
genuine charter, or a true copy thereof; but the time for 
satisfying them by such means was passed. Masaniello was 
now entirely in the hands of more evil spirits than himself, 
and any talents he possessed served but to give them power. 
The persons by whom he was totally ruled at this moment 
were the priest Glenuino, who, there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve, was as corrupt as he was factious, and a celebrated 
bandit of the name of Dominico Perronne, a person equally 
bloodthirsty aqd unprincipled; and these two urged the leader 
of the revolt fiercely forward in the course which he was will¬ 
ing enough to pursue. 

The Duke of Matalone and his brother Joseph Carafik 
were insulted and ill-treated by the mob, and, with the rest 
of the nobility, were estranged for ever from the cause of 
the people. Between sixty and seventy houses and palaces 
W’ere burned on the 8th of July, the day after the insurrec¬ 
tion broke out; and in the course of that or the following 
day, four thousand muskets and sixteen cannon were obtained 
by the populace, besides an immense quantity of various kinds 
of arms. ^ The precaution of Ihe viceroy, however, in causing 
the principal magazines of gunpowder to be damped, now 
had its effect, to the mortification of the people, who, in con¬ 
sequence, were prevented from obtaining much ammunition. 
But during those two days the regiment of German soldiers 
which the viceroy had called to his aid, and wirious smaller 
detachments of Spanish troops which w'ere marching in from 
the surrounding'eountry, were, by the wise foresight of Ma- 
sanielh^. intercepted by’the way, disarmed, and in general 
brought in as prisoners. 

Thp conflagration of vatious buildings liontinued on thb 
9th f and certain houses and palaces were regidarl^ appointed 
to be destroyed on the following day, amongst which was that 
of the Duke of Matalone, who was now, as may well be sup- 

I 

* I have been not a little surprised to find, in a book of inch authority as the 
* Bingraphie Universelle,** tttat this nobleman is confounded with the Prince of 
Mbfiteleone, of a family totally db<tinct, sM who bore quite a different share is 
the transactions of the time. See the artiue Moimmtto. I do not know whethei 
this be the same Duke of Matalcsie or not whose crimes are detailed by some o. 
the joanudists of that day 
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posed, not a little incensed against the conduct of the revolu¬ 
tionary leaders. A guard of eight thousand men was formed 
to attend upon Masaniello himself; a hundred and fourteen 
thousand men-in-arms followed his dictation. His slightest 
word, look, or gesture was obeyed without hesitation or reply; 
and while he, still in his fisherman’s garb, ruled the people 
with a rod of iron, Genuino and Perronne were always at his 
side prompting him to deeds of violence. 

In the mean while, the viceroy took various steps, not to 
oppose the people, but to mitigate their wrath. The priest 
Genuino, there can.be no doubt, received willingly the bribes 
that Masaniello rejected with indignation. Perronne, too, was 
gained over, it would seem, by Matalone; and .this being done, 
after various fruitless endeavours to mollify the people by 
minor concessions, Los Arcos sent to them, by the h§,nd8 of 
the archbishop, papers which he declared to be the ori^nal 
charters grantca by Perdinand and Charles, together with a 
full ratification of them under his own hand. 

Some doubts still existed in regard to the genuineness of 
these documents; but Genuino having declared that they 
were authentic, the people were so far satisfied. They in¬ 
sisted, however, on a more ample ratification by Los Arcos, on 
a number of separate stipulations, which were to be drawTi up 
by Genuino, and upon the confirmatioTi of the whole by the 
King of Spain. 

The viceroy promised everything, and, probably as much 
from having gained Perronne and Genuino as from having 
satisfied the people, he saw the tumults decrease, the confla¬ 
grations cease in a very great degree, and everything tend 
towards the restoration of tranquillity. 

A grand procession to the church of tile Carmine was 
ordered by Los Arcos, in order soletiinly to read his assent to 
the stipulations made by the people. All the nobility were 
to be present on the occasion; a grand Te Deum was»to be 
sung; and it w^ expected with confidence that, thougli the 
people were to remain in arms till the King of Spain had con¬ 
firmed the privileges which had been exacted from the un¬ 
willing hands of %he viceroy, the general peace of the city 
would be restored. The populace filled the church and the 
square, probably fatigued with faction and tumult, and 
sirous of repose; but the misconduct, as it would appear, of 
Matalone and parafia intem^pted the pr^^rous course of 

YOL. I. 2 H 
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e^nts, and plunged the people still more deeply into outrage 
and bloodshed. 

At the very moment when the ceremony was taking place, 
a large troop of armed banditti entered the market-place, near 
the church, and a scene took place which is so variously re¬ 
ported that it is scarcely possible to arrive at the exact facts 
with any accuracy. It would seem, however, that the people 
were alarmed at their appearance; and that MasanieUo, bemg 
informed of their arrival, and that they had been sent for by 
his companion and counsellor Perronue, ordered them to dis¬ 
mount and to separate, assigning them quarters in different 
parts of the city. They hesitated to obey, having, as it would 
appear, butlittje either of respect or friendship for the fisher- 
man.captain of the people. A dispute immediately ensued. 
One or more of the banditti fired upon MasanieUo, w’ho 
escaped unhurt by a miracle. The people instantly rushed 
to defend their leader; the banditti were attacked, thirty 
were killed upon the spot, and the rest, driven into the church 
of the Carmine, were pursued by the armed populace, and 
either massacred at the very altar, or reserved only for public 
execution. ' 

Perronne himself was killed in the church, and probably 
escaped a worse death; for the confessions of the banditti 
went to ipiplicate him more deeply than any one in the base 
plot of which their entrance into the city was but a part. 
Before death, many of the plunderers who had thus attacked 
MasanieUo acknowledged that their first object was to put 
the popular leader to death, and that they had-been sent for 
by Perronne, at the instigation of the Duke of (Matalone and 
his brother Joseph Caraffa, for that express purpose. It would 
seem that the plot of the Caraffas < stopped there; but, we 
are toh^ that, grafted thereupon, by Perronne and the other 
leaders of the banditti, was a scheme for plundering and 
destroying Naples itself while the people were thrown intp 
confusion and dismay by the dcatfi of MasanieUo and by the 
explosion of mines of gunpowder prepared fefr that object. 

The furjr of MasanieUo and his followers was now raised 
to a higher pitch than ever. The Duke 'of 31atalone was 
eagerly sought, but oontrived to effect his escape to Bene- 
vhnto in the dress of a‘friar. ^ His brother,* however, who 

* The acooonte regprdinf^ this nobleman are most oontradictoiy. Some hie- 
toriane represent him as b^gin Naples dvriog the^whole period between the 
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had preTiously, it would seem, made his escape to Eome, ufas 
persuaded by the Duke of Guise to return to Naples, and 
was instantly massacred by the people. 

But the raging indignation of the populace stopped not at 
the sacrifice of those of whose connivance at the plot of the 
banditti they had any just cause to be suspicious. Every 
obnoxious noble was dragged forth from his dwelling if he 
still remained in the city; and the heads of a multitude of 
the tyrannical lords who had so long exercised in impunity 
every species of rapacity and cruelty were now, with no small 
propriety, ranged upon pikes round the throne of Masaniello 
in the market-place, in fellowship with the banditti whom 
they so much resembled. The conflagratiens again com¬ 
menced also; and that day which was to have seen the solemn 

E acification of the city, ended with the streets flaming witli 
uming palaces and flowing with gore. 

It was with great difficulty that the viceroy induced the 
people to believe that he had taken no share in the plot of 
Matalone, and abhorred the crime which had been attempted: 
and historians have Ji)een found even more sceptical upon the 
subject than tho populace. He did, liowever, succeed at 
length; and on tho following day, the 11th of July, through 
the instrumentality of Genuine, who was now undoubtedly 
his hired instrument, he once more obtained somcb degree of 
order, and signed with his council the terms drawn up by the 
people. One of the stipulations was, that the conditions 
granted by the viceroy were to be engraved on two marble 
columns raistfd for that purpose in the market-place; whicli 
stipulation pibved of much importance at an after period. 

The articles of the convention, as we may call it, were read 
by tho archbishop in the church of the Caftnine; and after 
that ceremony Masaniello proceeded, as had been previously 
arranged, to visit the viceroy at the Oastel Nuovo. He vras 
fliounted on a superb horse: his*fisherman's garments were 
for the first tipne thrown aside; he was clothed in cloth of 
silver, and adorned with plumes. The archbishop Jollowed in 
his carriage, an immense number of insurrectionary leaders 

came after, and«tHe streets were lined by the citizens in arms. 

• 

OfQtbreaking ot tne rcnroit and ms ovrn danth; Int the Dake Guise positivaljr 
asserts that he saw and conferred witlFhim in Rome, and that the persuasions 
then used he was induced to return to Naples. The length of tune employed by 
him in going and returning, and conferpng with^he Du^ of Guise woula seen 
to imply that he had scarraly been a<^ay in Naples dnring the whole rqgn of lla 
sanieUo^ which only continued ^ht days. * 

2 H 2 . 
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Efery sign of rejoicing and of triumph was displayed on tha 
way: tapestries, and silks, and rich stuffs, were hung from 
the windows; garlands were showered from abore on the de¬ 
liverer of the people, and branches of olives strewed the 
ground before his horse's feet. 

The shooting star had now reached the zenith, and all the 
rest was descent. Masaniello was received by the viceroy 
not only graciously, but with fulsome flattery and adulation. 
Impotent to resist his will—seeing, perhaps, that power had 
in some degree affected his brain,—Los Arcos applied himself 
diligently to promote the intoxicating effect of sudden ele¬ 
vation. He declared that everything in the city of Naples 
should be ruled by the will of Masaniello; he told him that 
he trusted entirely to him the peace, the police, and the pre¬ 
servation of the city. Their conference was so long that the 
multitudes who remained without began to be apprehensive 
for the fate of their leader; but no sooner were their clamours 
heard than the viceroy and the fishennan appeared at one 
of the windows, with the proud Los Arcos leaning with one 
hand upon MasanieUo's shoulder, and with the other wiping 
away the sweat which heat and exertion had brought upon 
the insurgent's brow. This sight calmed the minds of the 
people, and shortly after their leader rejoined them, and re¬ 
turned home in the carriage of the archbishop, it having 
been arranged that the viceroy and all the great ofEcers of 
state should in two days* time solcjmnly swear to observe 
the conditions of the treaty in the church of the Car¬ 
mine. 

In the mean while, Masaniello assumed the ftill exercise of 
that power which the words of the viceroy, as well as the will 
of th^ people, &ad conferred uponliim. He publicly an¬ 
nounced to the citizens lhat he had been confirmed in the 


post of captain-general bv the representative of the king; 
and Jie proceeded to rule the city as such*, issuing, in the flr^t 
instance, several wise and wholesome regulations, and punish¬ 
ing with ugpn severity the continuance of those depredations 
and outrages which, in order to obtain the obmets of the 
people, he had formerly encouraged and promoted. 

( He had by this tiule, jiowever, begun to feel his corporeal 
powers failing under the great •exertions he had made. Hie 
body, we are informed, had become emaciated by excessive 
fatigpie, and in oMer te recruit^ his exhausted s^ngth, he 
* Had recourse to the juice of the grape, but too plentinil and 
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too enticing in tlie country which was the scene of his ex¬ 
ploits. 

If, as is generally supposed, Ihe mind of Masaniello had 
partially sunk both under great exertion and astounding suc¬ 
cess, the means which he thus took to keep up his physical 
powers of course had tended to aggravate the malady of the 
brain. It has been alleged, that, while, at the Castel Nuovo, he 
received some deleterious drink from the hands of the viceroy; 
but it would appear that this w'as a popular rumour, destitute 
of foundation ; and certain it is, that up to tho 13th of Jul^, 
on which day the ai'ticles of the treaty were sworn to, he did 
not display any veiy striking marks of insanity. About that 
period, however, his rule, always rigorous and strict, became 
not only cruel and bloodthirsty, but wild ana fantastic. The 
harangue which he addressed to the people on the ratification 
of the treaty was incoherent and silly, as well as the gestures 
with which he accompanied it. He issued sumptuary de¬ 
crees regulating the dresses of the people, and assigning to 
the women a garb not very consistent with decency. A 
number of executions accompanied these acts, characterised 
by ferocity rather’ than by justice: as an instance, we may 
mention that a baker, for some trifling offence, was con¬ 
demned by the demagogue to be baked to death in his own 
oven. * 

The language he now assumed was wild and haughty: he 
galloped about the streets of the city on horseback, striking 
and trampling upon the people in his way, and even cutting 
at them with a drawn sword; and he made two expeditions, 
in the boats of the Wceroy, to Pausilippo, for the purpose of 
carousing there on choice fruits and dainties, in the course 
of one of which bancpiets he increased his insanity, we are 
told, by drinking twelve flasks of a strong wine. He^^as now 
never seen in the streets but in a state of madnbss, either 
from disease or drunkenness. • The people themselves, who 
lately adored him, and followed his steps wdth shouts and 
gratulation8,*now fled from his presence as from a demon,* 
and longed for any means of deliverance from* a tyranny as 
severe as thaj; bf their former masters, but which added the 
ridiculous to the horrible. * 

Genuine, and several qjbher popular leaders, there csfti be 
no doubt, represented to the viceroy that, in taking the life 
of Masaniello, he^’ouldbe perfectly justified in the eyes of the 
people by tlie conduct which the demagogue was himself p]^r- 
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Biiing ; but Lob Arcos hesitated, and proceeded with cautious 
prudence. He, in the first place, voluntarily issued a new 
confirmation of the treaty, and would not consent to any at* 
tempt upon the life of Masaniello till he was assured, by a 
meeting of the popular leaders, who deputed fifty of their 
body to confer with him, that they sanctioned the death of 
their former captain. 

Several assassins were then engaged to perform the deed 
proposed; but, before it was accomplished, the outrageous 
conduct of Masaniellp himself drove the very crowd that ‘still 
followed him, to seize upon him, and put him under restraint 
in his own house. This took place on the 15th; but, on the 
16th, the day of^ Our Lady of Mount Carmel, and that very 
day which had been first fixed upon for raising the standard 
of revolt, Masaniello made his escape, and presented himself 
in the church of the Carmine to the multitude of people who 
were assembled there to celebrate the festival. It is probable 
that during the period of his confinement to his own house he 
had been kept without any of those intoxicating drinks which 
had aided to ruin his intellect, and he now addressed the 
people from the pulpit in a strain of that eloquence which had 
formerly led them with certainty and ease. Before he con¬ 
cluded, however, his brain again wandered, and, after some 
wild and vehement rhapsodies, feeling in a degree his own 
condition, te was easily persuaded by the archbishop to retire 
for the time and calm himself by sleep. 

He had slept, and, it would appear, was again awake and 
looking out of one of the windows of the convent, w'hen he 
was sought by the assassins wdio had been hired to destroy 
him. They were heard shouting his name loudly through 
different parts of the building; and Masaniello, w^ho in all 
probability did not at all •cuspect their motive, advanced to 
meet them, and was almost immediately shot by several balls. 

The only words he spoke were “ |Jngratcful traitors!” ere 
he fell jead at the feet of the assassins. The people heard of 
liis death with the utmost tranquillity, and even satisfaction, 
il is'head was struck off before their eyes, and carried on a 
pike to the viceroy; his body was dragged throi^h the streets 
by the heels and cash, into a ditch w’here the corpses of 
several of his own victims had prqyiously been thrown. 

The very next day, however, popular gratitude,—^that most 
unserviceable of thitigs, i^^hich, H|:e the reqpding tide, leaves 
oqr boat dry upon the shore when most we need it, and only 
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returns when too late for use, to cast up the fragments of the 
wreck,—^flowed back again in favour of Masaniello. His 
services were remembered, his outrages forgotten; supersti¬ 
tion came in aid of enthusiasm; the body which had been 
treated with such indignity was sought for as that of a saint, 
^nd Masaniello was revered in death by the very people who 
hud procured or countenanced his murder. 

We are now arrived at that point at which the history of 
the revolt of N^les becomes more immediately connected 
with the affairs oi France. The Duke <rf Guise, after having 
played a conspicuous part in the first dissensions of the re¬ 
gency, after having killed Coligni, married the Countess de 
Bossu, and expended her fortune, proceeded |o Eome for the 
purpose of annulling, by the papal sanction, his unfion w'ith 
that unfortunate lady. The pope, however, did not yield to 
his suit with the facility which he probably expected, and he 
was detained at Eome for some time, pursuing his intrigues 
and cabals for the object he had in view. He was still in that 
city when the revolt of Naples broke out, and, knowing the 
anxiety of Mazarin^ to occupy the whole forces and power of 
the Spanish government in internal conflicts with its subjects 
and dependencies, and at the same time feeling in himself that 
restless spirit of adventure which had gained for him in France 
the title of the Hero of Eomahee, he eagerly put ^imsclf for¬ 
ward to meddle with the insurrection. In the first place, ho 
despatched a Captain Perronne, who was then in Eome, and 
was the brother of the famous bandit, to communicate with 
the counsellbr of Masaniello, and endeavour to induce the 
Neapolitans •to call in the aid of France. Dominico Perronne, 
however, was dead before his brother arrived at Naples, and 
the envoy of the Dukebf Guise was immediately arrested and 
thrown into prison ; but the duke^^aving by this tipfti heard 
of the arrival of Pepe or Giuseppe Caraffa, with many other 
^loblemen who hsd fled from Ndples, induced the fijriper, as 
we have before seen, to return to that city, in order, if pos* 
sible, to stimulate the nobility,—whom he knew to be almost 
as inimical to the Spaniards as the low^er order of people,—to 
cast off the yoke* of Spain for ever, and ask the assistance or 
submit to the domination of France. • Caraffa fell into the 
• hands of the enraged people, and Ais head was severed fjfbm 
his body by a butcher’s knife. 

All the effprts ef the duke had*thus*proved ineffectual, 
when the death of Masaniello, and the lassitude of tumult 
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apd anarchy which the people of Naples now experienced, 
afforded every prospect of the restoration of order, and the 
re-establishment of the Spanish power upon reasonable terms. 
The avarice of the bakers and the treachery of the viceroy 
again led the people into revolt; for, the very day after the 
death of Masaniello, the loaf of bread, which was sold at a 
fixed price, was very greatly diminished in size. This caused 
a new tumult, whicn could not bo entirely appeased by re¬ 
storation of the loaf to its former w'eight; ana the appoint¬ 
ment of Genuino to,a high office under the government ex¬ 
cited the suspicious of the people towards himself, but did 
not satisfy them with regard to their rulers. Ere long, the 
marble column,^bearing the articles of the treaty which had 
been agreed upon, was set up in the mJU*ket-placo, according 
to promise; when, to the astonishment of the people, it was 
found that they had been deceived by the viceroy and Ge 
nuino, and that a clause had been inserted which rendercc 
absolutely null and void the ineffectual revocation of the taxes 
by the goveniment. 

The fourteenth item of the treaty did indeed declare, that 
all the taxes whatsoever should be taken off, or remain on the 
footing on which they were placed in the time of the Emperor 
Charles V.: but then followed a saving clause, by which all 
those that had been mortgaged or assigned to individuals 
were excepted. Now, the very tax on fruit itself was in this 
predicament, as well as every other impost. As soon as tliis 
w'as generally known, the people again took arms, attacked 
the viceroy in the Castel Nuovo, and forced ttio Prince of 
Massa to place himself at their head and conduct the pro¬ 
ceedings against the fortress. 

That prince, itt woidd appear, only ncecptcd the command 
by the ^3onnivance of the edeeroy, and he showed the highest 
skIU and ability in temporising with the people, deluding 
them b'^^ false movements •'and pieffectual measures; nob 
losing tneir confidence by opposing then* blind passions, but 
yet frustrating the evil effects likely to ensuh from placing 
the whole city and government at their disposal. His motive 
seemed to have been really patriotic, and his conduct after the 
arrival of Don Juan would lead us to believe that he sought 
to*gam for the Neapolitan' peoplf a relief from all unreason-, 
able burdens, and security against a renewal of the same 
^amiy under w'lvch f^ey had already,, suffered, without 
^omg anything to prolong that state of anarchy and confu- 
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flion which is an evil inseparable from insurrection, however 
amply justified revolt may be by circumstances. 

I'or many weeks he continued to liold the Castel Nuovo in 
a state of partial blockade, hoping, in all probability, that the 
passions of the people would gradually become more calm, 
and that their expectations and demands would reduce them¬ 
selves to reasonable limits. Li tliis hope, how ever, he was 
disappointed, as every man must be who calcuLites upon the 
moderation of uneducated men; for, of all the virtues w’hich 
are dependent upon a high state of mora^ cultivation, mode¬ 
ration is the foremost, and the most immediately connected 
with that cause. A thousand other qualities, even a vice 
itself, such as apathy, may supply its place; but moderation, 
as a calm result of the human reason, is one ot the greatest 
objects and crowding results of civilisatiou. To expect such 
a virtue from the Neapolitan people at that time was perfectly 
, vain; and to expect apathy to supply its place was equally 
so, when there did not exist in the government even that 
inert power of resistance which might act as any check upon 
tlio popular progress, iind when the 2 )assions and cupidity of 
tlie people were daily*excited by ])roinises of aid and assist¬ 
ance from France, and by 1 ‘xliurtaiions to throw oft’ the 
Spanish yoke altogether, and to erect the state of Naples 
into a republic. • 

These hopes and these exhortations proceeded irom two 
distinct sources, though the Neapolitans at tlic time blindly 
confounded them, and looked upon them but as one. The 
early efl’orts ofi the Duke of Guise to create an interest for 
himself amongit the insurgent population of Naples wc have 
already noticed; but his endeavours did not cease wdth the 
life of Masaiiiello, nor was he deterred by the«constaiit arrest 
of his envoys and the frustration cJT some of his best-laid 
schemes. * 

^Handsome, daring, eloquent, and endowed with talents 
more showy than serviceable, he was well calculated to^tlfact 
the attention anft excite the expectations of a moveable and 
superficial people. All the exiles from Naples w'efe sought, 
courted, flattered, ♦and deluded by the French prince; and 
there can be no doubt that manifold filse or over-coloured 
representations of his pow^ei^ his wealth, and his geniutf, 
reached Naples early in the insurrection, and prepared the 
way for his intrigue^. Subsequent tjp thq death of Maso- 
oiello, Guise applied himself to open a communication witb 
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Arpaja, the Sletto del Popolot and aftep various fruitless 
attempts—^the greater part of which were frustrated in con¬ 
sequence of being discovered and revealed to the Spanish 
government of !N'aples, by Onate, the Castilian envoy at the 
papal court—^tho Duke oi Guise contrived to effect nis pur¬ 
pose. He now found that a number of influential people in 
the Neapolitan capital were eagerly desirous of embracing 
any means which would both free them from the tyranny of 
the Spaniards, and yet deliver them from the anarchy of 
popular insurrection. 

The mind of the Duke of Guise himself was filled with 
grand, indistinct, and cloudlikc images of great things to be 
accomplished J>y small means; and while there can be no 
doubt that personal ambition, and a desire of raising himself 
to the throne of Naples, was the motive and object of all his 
endeavours, he sketched out for the people of that kingdom 
a vague, specious, but inapplicable plan for raising the sub¬ 
ject kingdom of Naples into a republic, in the mode of tliat 
of Holland, claiming only for himself tlie ofiice of chief magis¬ 
trate, as enjoyed in the North by the princes of the house of 
Orange. In support of these captivating dreams he did not 
fail to make large promises, even while lie was totally desti¬ 
tute of all means of performing them, and dependent wholly 
upon Mfusarin and the court^^of France for everything neces¬ 
sary to effect his purpose. Ho thus, though willing un¬ 
doubtedly to peril his own life and fortunes upon the enter¬ 
prise, deceived the Neapolitans to a certain degree in regard 
to his resources; and, at the same time, in the endeavour to 
wring from Mazarin the very means which he^ had professed 
to possess himself, he attempted to deceive that acute minister, 
by representing to him that the pecpple of Naples had applied 
to hi^ without his making any application to the people of 
Naples. He does not, in fact, in his own memoirs, deny 
thai^PiJifli was his conduct; but Mazarin, though undoubtedly 
willing to encourage the revolt of any of the dependencies of 
Spain, had neither at that moment the meads, nor, in aU pro¬ 
bability, the inclination to aid the Duke of Guise in the 
manner which the latter desired. Various minor expeditions 
to tho coast of Italy had already served to exhaust the re- 
^urees of Franco in distant, and unprofitable ente^rises. 
The seeds of revolt were already germinating in Paris; and 
while the emptiiu^ss o^the ti^sury was, severely felt in eveiy 
department of the state, the resistance of'the people int> 
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mated to the minister that difficulties were likely to increase 
rather than to dimmish. 

1 look upon it as a fiction, which may, perhaps, liave passed 
current with Prince Thomas of Savoy himself, but which never 
had any real worth, that Mazarin intended to establish that 
prince upon the throne of Naples; but the French minister 
was certainly stiU less likely to ex];)end the energies of the 
country, which were promised sufficient employment at home, 
and the revenues of ^e country, which did not supply enough 
for the maintenance of the royal dignity, in estabUshing the 
Duke of Guise-—who had already taken part with the ene¬ 
mies of the court—on the throne of a kingdom to which he 
had a hereditary claim. The duke, therefore, reoeived nothing 
but vague and niggardly promises, and but lukewarm thanks 
for the part he had already played; but at the same time the 
cardinal instructed the Marquis dc Fontenay Mareuil, the 
French ambassador at Borne, to do all that he possibly could 
to encourage the populace of Naples in their resistance to 
the Spanish government, and to nold out to them, without 
the bond of positive, engagement, delusive expectations of 
great and important succour from the court of France. 

Thus, between the wild and exaggerated schemes and pro¬ 
mises of the Duke of Guise, and the more cautious but 
better authorised hopes held ou£ by the French ambassador, 
the people of Naples received fully sufficient encouragement 
to prevent them from falling into apathy or yielding to ap- 
prenension. Their demands assumed a new character; the 
populace no longer clamoured for a redress of grievances 
only ; every bofly of men claimed some peculiar immunity or 
privilege; and the viceroy, on his part, promised everything 
with a tacility which shoiud have taught them*to suspect the 
sincerity of his purposes. • * * 

The Prince of Massa, in the mean time, pursued with a 
sl^w and faltering course his operations against thoJBaqte' 
Nuovo, interrupting them whenever any of the thousand 
negotiations which took place gave him a fair pretext, and 
taking care that the arms of the people, even when actively 
exerted, should make no great progress. 

Negotiations and suspensions of anhs continually too^ 
place; and during these, either the* multitude were weak 
enough or the Prince of Massa was deceitful enough to 
sufier the poster stili held by* the viceroy and the Spanish 
troops to be supplied with powder and other ammunition. 
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l?his was all that the viceroy required for knowing that suo*< 
cour was by this time on its way to relieve him from the 
dangerous situation in which he w'as placed: nothing was 
wanting hut time and the means of maintaining resistance 
till that succour arrived. 

The Duke of G-uise, in the mean time, carried on his nego¬ 
tiations both with the government of !]^ance and with the 
Neapolitans; and the French ambassador, on his part, strove 
to gain every information that he could respecting the true 
state of Naples, to transmit to his court for the purpose of 
enabling Mazarin to determine upon the conduct which it 
might be expedient to pursue. We will not enter into the 
paraculars oft the negotiation, which only tend to prove, in 
the first place, that both the Duke of Guise and the ambas¬ 
sador Fontenajyr vrere deceived in regard to the condition and 
means of defence of the people of Naples. In the next 
place, it is evident that wliile the Neapolitans were labouring 
to deceive them in this respect, the Duke of Guise was en¬ 
deavouring to deceive Mazarin, and INIazarin to deceive the 
Duke of Guise, and both of them in ^ turn to deceive the 
people of Naples. 

The object of the Duke of Guise in his dealings with the 
cardinal w as evidently to make him believe that the Neapo¬ 
litans had sought l)im, not *lio the Neapolitans; that much 
glory and some profit might be derived from succouring the 
people of Naples ; and that by furnishing him with troops 
and money to aid in establishing their independence of the 
crown of Spain, was the quickest and the only way by which 
France could make herself mistress of fbat licli and impor¬ 
tant country. Such was the tendency of all his representations 
to Mazarin; Viiilo there can be scarcely a doubt that his real 
object was, through thb assistance of France, to make him¬ 
self king of Naples. 

Maeftrin, on the other*hand, .was not at all unwiUingrto 
take advantage of the connexion which the Duke of Guise 
had estal^lished betw'een himself and the Neapolitans, for the 
purpose of protracting the struggle which was going on in 
that quarter between Spain and her coloiiies, and, if occasion 
^rved, of obtaining a rich tract of country for France, w hich 
hod long been coveted by her rnd often sought. He had not 
the slightest intention, however, of granting the Duke of 
Guise such efficient okl as w'ould enable him, to make himself 
leully master of Naples, or eve& to expel the Spaniards firom 
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the city. He promised him, however, such aid ahundantly, 
while he guarded scrupulously against committing himself to 
support any particular form of government in Naples, or even 
to countenance the scheme of a republic, with the Duke of 
G-iiise at its head, which had been drawn out and sent to him 
by that prince. His reply to the applications of the Duke 
of Guise, therefore, was, “ that seeing so much danger in the 
enterprise which he proposed, he dared not advise him to un¬ 
dertake it; but that if he chose to hazard it, the king gave 
him permission; and that he should be jassisted with every¬ 
thing that might be necessary to him.** 

Vast promises of support were at the same time held out 
by the French minister to the Ncapolitans^^in order to en¬ 
courage them in their rebellion, with little or no reference in 
those promises to the Duke of Guise; while the Duke of 
Guise, on the other hand, laboured incessantly to make the 
Neapolitan people believe not only that he was fully autho¬ 
rised by his own court, but that through him only was to be 
obtained the hearty assistance of hVaucc. 

In the mean time, however, a fleet and army was busily 
preparing in Spain, for the purpose of conveying Don Juan 
of Austria, a natural son of the Spanish monarch, to the re¬ 
volted kingdom of Naples; but it was industriously circu¬ 
lated by the adherents of Spain, for the purpose both of lull¬ 
ing the insurgents and retarding the preparations of France, 
that Don Juan w'as furnished by the King of Spain with a 
full confirmation of all the treaties entered into by the vice¬ 
roy Los Arcoe. 

During th® 'whole of the month of September negotiations 
had been going on, the demands of the Neapolitan people 
inereasijig instead of diminishing, the Duks of Guise nego¬ 
tiating both with his own court and with Naples, ^and the 
French ambassador at Kome holding out to the Neapolitans 
^he prospect of much greater aid from France thai). ejrgr was 
intended to be given. At length, on the Ist of Octobei*, the 
Spanish fleet, donsisting of forty ships of war, and having on 
board five thousand veteran troops, appeared in *the Bay of 
Naples, and anchored as near as possible to the Gastel 
Nuoivo. The peoplej not doubting that Don Juan brought 
.the long-expected ratification of tte treaties with their ‘vidc- 
roy, saw the arrival of the fleet with joy rather than appre¬ 
hension; but they^were soop undo^ivedj in regard to the 
.views of the Bpanish go\«mment. The Prince of MasB% 
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with a number of the leading insurgents, went on board the 
admiral’s vessel, to compliment Don Juan on his arrival; and 
negotiations were entered into for the purpose of bringing 
back tranquillity, and restoring by gentle means the Spanish 
domination in Naples. 

It was soon perceived that Don Juan was not disposed to 
accede to all the excessive demands which the populace had 
lately made, but that, at the same time, he was inclined to 
grant them relief from many grievances and an amnesty for 
past offences. The people, fatigued of anarchy, were also 
willing to yield something rather than encounter the force 
now ready to act against them: so that it would seem that 
terms might speedily have been arranged, had not, as usual, 
persons who had their own interest solely at heart contrived 
to sow evil impressions on both sides. Don Juan would not 
be satisfied unless the people gave up their arms, and some 
slight tumults, said (perhaps falsely) to have been excited by 
emissaries of Los Arcos, confinned him in this view. The 
people would not consider themselves in safety when dis¬ 
armed, and the menacing attitude of the Spanish troops and 
fleet only rendered them the more resolute in retaining their 
weapons. 

The exact particulars of the act which next followed will 
probably .never be clearly kdown; for the Italian accounts 
on the one side, and the Spanish accounts on the other, vaiy 
so ^atly, that, in the absence of any im])artial account, it 
is impossible to arrive at the real facts of the case. The 
Italians declare that the Spanish troops were^ disembarked, 
and that, without any provocation whatsoever^on the part of 
the people, a general attack was made upon the city by sea 
' and land; the sAiips and the castles Sleeping up a continual 
fire, anil the soldiery erffcering Naples with torches in their 
hands—^not figuratively, but really—^for the purpose of set¬ 
ting the town. Thb Spaniards, on the other han^, 

impy that the attack was brought on by the people endea¬ 
vouring to force the posts occupied by tlie royal troops. 
However that may be, ^ere can be no doubt that the insur¬ 
gents defended themselves gallantly; dnd, after varions 
slaughterous conflicts and the destruction of a number of 
public buildings, the S{)anish ttroops were obliged to nith*- 
Grow, and were re-embarked on board the fleet. 

The rage and indication ef the Neapolitan people was 
c now excited to the Invest pitch/ A manifesto was p '^lished 
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hj them, setting forth their grievances, and calling on aU 
other nations and monarchs to give them assistance and sup* 
port against the tyranny of Spain. What the Duke of Guise 
calls a ban was formally published also, forbidding all men to 
recognise the authority of the Spanish monarch, or to treat 
for peace with that crown; and, at the same time, the people 
looked anxiously to France for aid, and exerted themselves 
vigorously to expel the troops of the viceroy from the posts 
which thej^ held in the cit^. 

The Frmce of Massa still remained at 4he head of the in¬ 
surgents ; but it would appear that he was inclined to tem- 

S orise, in order to sufler the people to recover from their in- 
ignation, with a hope that when they had dope so, negotia¬ 
tions for peace might be renewed. Certain it is, that he 
did not push his advances against the Spaniards with all the 
vigour that he might have done, and that the people became 
suspicious of his motives. 

The Duke of Guise asserts that the weak tenderness of 
his wife, whose fear for his personal safety made her take 
every means to keep him from the actual scene of contention, 
was the real cause of that tardy and inactive conduct which 
brought about his destruction. His attempts upon St. Elmo 
had been signally unsuccessful, and he now again failed in an 
attack upon the convent of St. Claire, which was oepupied by 
the Spanish troops, and which greatly impeded the progress 
of the insurgents. A mine which had been dug under the 
convent by his direction, and on which the hopes of the people . 
were chiefly pTlaced for the capture of that post, failed almost 
entirely, it would seem, for want of powder;' and this failure 
was immediately attributed to a treasonable understanding 
between him and the en^my. Though not aboolutely arrested, 
he was now kept in a state little better than that of *impri- 
sonment; and, apprehensive for his life, he contrived to eifect 
his escape from the hands ,of thobe who watched He 

then lay concealed for a short time, intending in all proba¬ 
bility to fly from Naples on the very first opportunity; but 
before he could execute that purpose, he was disdbvered and 
dragged forth by'the people. He addressed them, however, 
in an eloquent speech, and was rapidly* regaining his ascend¬ 
ancy, when a fierce armourer of the Siamc of Gennaro AnneSe, 
who had distinguished himself as a leader of the people from 
the beginning of the insurrection, and whs had <mtained the 
command of the tower of the Gamine, opposite to which 1 m\ 
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had long laboured in hia trade, came up, and in a violent 
manner exhorted the people to strike off the prince’s head as 
that of a traitor to the country. His sanguinary suggestion 
was immediately followed; the unfortunate prince was mur¬ 
dered without further form of trial, and his heart being torn 
out of his body, 'was sent by the brutal populace to the 'W'ife 
for whom it had beat but too tenderly. Annese was imme¬ 
diately elected generalissimo of the people, but soon found 
the burden too much for his slender capacity. Eerocious and 
yet cowardly, cunning but not prudent, he could neither pur¬ 
sue the military operations against tiie enemy ■with success, 
nor rule the people who had placed him in a station for which 
he was incompetent. 

Violent measures, always the resources of ■weak minds, 
were resorted to by Annese to dazzle the Neapolitans; the 
country was declared to be a republic, the arms of the King 
of Spain were thrown down and destroyed, and Annese, 
finding himself in a situation both dangerous and difiicult, 
joined eagerly with the rest in calling the Duke of Huise to 
the highest office in the state, as doge or duke of the new 
republic. 

The temporising policy of Mazarin had by this time become 
suspected by the Neapolitan people, and, impatient for some 
active assistance, and for solne skilful and steady guidance, 
they pressed the Duke of Guise, who they fancied could 
afford them both at once, to enter upon the high post they 
offered him without any delay. 

The duke received their deputies, but only in the presence 
of the French ambassador; and he took every step that he 
possibly could to commit the French government, by means 
of its diplomatic agents, to supportf vigorously the cause in 
which ^e embarked. He-complains very much m his memoirs, 
that the representatives of his own court gave him but in- 
efficign ^ id in some instafices, and did all that they could to 
thv^’art mm in others. 

A fleet had been promised distinctly by Mnzorin to convey 
the duke tb Naples, and to second his efforts in that country; 
but BO long was that fleet in appearing, aifd fio impatient was 
the duke himself to set out upon the bold and hazardous en- 
fbrorise on which he hah deteisnined, that in the begiiming 
of November he resolved to w'ait no longer, but to embark, 
with his suite, oni board any chance vessels he could And, and 
«endeavour to make his way into Naples, not-withstanding the 
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presence of the Spanish armament. Contraiy winds, ho\^- 
ever, prevented his embarking for several days, and it was not 
til] the 13th of November that he was able to quit Borne. On 
the following day he put to sea with three brigantines and 
eight feluccas, with a small store of powder, which was very 
much wanted in Naples, and four thousand pistoles, the whole 
resources which he had to carry on the war against a pow'cr- 
ful nation. Afber various adventures, which do not require 
to be recapitulated here, he arrived in the Bay of Naples, 
passed the Spanish fleet, and, under a furious cannonade both 
from the ships and the fortresses, he landed in the suburb of 
Loretto, on the 15th of November. 

The joy of the people of Naples was as exuberant as if the 
duke liad brought them real succour, and, witlfall that extra¬ 
vagance of expression w'hich forms a point in their nation.al 
character, but is in no degree a proof of depth of feeling or 
tenacity of affection, they went so far as even to offer incemse 
before his horse. He was almost immediately led to the tower 
of the Carmine, from which Annese did not choose to venture 
forth; and there the real situation of Naples, in all its 
lamentable particulars, first broke upon the mind of the Duke 
of Guise. 

He found Annese, the leader of the people, a small, mean 
cownrd, of the low’est capacity, and most brutal manners. 
The person who had taken upon himself the title of ambas¬ 
sador from France, and wlio had been recognised as sucli by 
the French legation at l^me, presented himself to the duke, 
both in manners and appearance, more like a madman just 
escaped from a lunatic asylum, than the representative of a 
great people. ‘The city contained provisions for not more 
than a fortnight’s consuniption; all the funds,^’hich had been 
raised from different sources, had Ijpen diverted to private 
purposes; Instead of one hundred and sixty thousand ihcn in 
arms, four thousand five hundred were all the effective, sol- 
dtbrs that could be mustered; no ammunition remaihef^but 
that which the Duke of Guise himself had brought; and dis¬ 
union reigned amongst the leaders of the insurrection, while 
on the part of m{).ny treacherous communication with the 
Spaniards was reasonably suspected. 

At the same time, the Duke of Gu'se found that the Btat<9 
of the countiy was still more Unfavourable to his views than 
the state of tne city. Before he quitted Bqpie, the pope had 
advised him, with w&e foresight, to endeavour to gam the 
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liability of Naples, who were at heart as much discontented 
with the Spanish government as the people were: he had 
pointed out that they had separated from the popular party 
solely from its extravagant proceedings and demands; and he 
had shown the Duke of G-uise that his only hope of any very 
pre-eminent success was by making himself, as it were, the 
bond of union between the populace and the nobility. All 
the plans, however, founded upon such a view of the case had 
been rendered hopeless before this time by the prudent mea¬ 
sures of Don Juan pf Austria. He had at once appealed to 
the nobility of the kingdom of Naples, as adherents of the 
Spanish crown and opponents of the insurrection: he had 
called upon them to collect all their forces at Aversa, and 
had appointed a distinguished leader of the name of Tutta- 
villa as his lieutenant-general to command the troops thus 
assembled. 

From the nobility so dealt with he met obedience almost 
universjil. A fine body of men were collected, consisting 

f )rincipally of cavalry: almost all the towns which had fol- 
ow’ed the example ot Naples in revolt were speedily reduced 
to obedience; the bands of insurgent 'peasantry were sup¬ 
pressed w^herever they appeared, and the communications of 
the capital with the districts whence it usually derived its 
supply of provisions w'ere easily cut off. 

Such was the hopeless state of Naples at the time of the 
arrival of the Duke of Guise; and although the people hailed 
him as their deliverer, at once invested him with the supreme 
authority, and took an oath to him as duke oi; doge, nothing 
was to be seen around him but difficulty, ^^ger, treason, 
enemies, and want. Under these circumstances, the duke 
certainly displayed very considerable abilities; and it is by 
no means impossible, that had Mazarin been both able and 
willing to assist him with a force at all commensurate to the 
mi d^ ^ing. the kingdom of Naples might have been separated 
fro*in the crown of Spain foi ever. 

Within the walls of Naples itself he had two enemies to 
fear of vfery different characters, but both most dangerous to 
his hopes. The first of those was Aniiese, who was relieved, 
indeed, by the arrival of the Duke of Guise'i from the appre- 
*nenBiona he had entertained ^that the people would deliver 
him to the Spaniards; but who, the moment after he was so 
relieved, felt with envy and hatred that the greater part oi 
his ]iower bad fallen at once into the* hands of the Jmnch 
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prince. Though not daring openly to oppose the duke, t(^ 
thwart his measures, or to treat with the Spaniards, there can 
be no doubt that from the very first he did all these in pri¬ 
vate: although at the moment when G-uise arrived, the de¬ 
magogue’s apprehension of the very people he ruled was so 
great, that he insisted upon the Prench prince, much to his 
disgust, sleeping in the same bed with himself, while his wife 
lay on a mattress before the fire. 

The other enemy was of a more dignified character. This 
was the Cardinal Filoramini, Archbishop of Naples, who, 
though wishing wdl to the Neapolitan people, and desirous 
of obtaining for them a reasonable degree of liberty, was by 
no means disposed to see them throw off entirely the rule ok 
Spain, nor to prolong, for one moment after it coidd bo 
avoided, the degraded state of anarchy into which they had 
fallen. He suficred them to make use of him, to a certain 
degree, in sanctioning by his presence and authority many of 
their proceedings, and he even invested the Duke of Guise 
with a consecrated sword, as generalissimo of the people of 
Naples; but it was evident that he thus ac*ted unwillingly, 
and through the wholb transactions which foUow’ed he wmted 
anxiously in expectation of the moment when the power of 
Spain might be restored on reasonable terms. 

Notwithstanding the unpleasant circumstances in which he 
was placed, the Duke of Guise proceeded energetically in the 
attempt to ameliorate the state of the city. He began by 
raising troops and causing them to be disciplined, and dis¬ 
played considerable military skill in his operations against 
the Spimish posts within the city itself. The most important 
effort, how’ever, on his part, was his endeavour to gain over 
the great body of the nobility, and induce ^them to make 
common cause w’ith the people. For tJjat purpose, he marched 
towards Aversa, accompanied by a body of three tliousifnd five 
hundred infantiy and six hundred horse, after havingj^ikeu 
great precautions to insure the safety of Naples dmiii^his 
absence. In soTioing he had two objects; the ostensible one 
was that of forcing the post of Aversa, and thus bpening a 
road for conveyance of supplies to Naples; the more substan¬ 
tial one being that w'hich we have already explained, of nego¬ 
tiating with the nobility in A'j^ersa. • 

He began his march on the 14th of December, and before 
be reached Aversa, was led ii^ a shjrmish with the enemy, 
in which he had w'ell-nigh suffered a severe defeat. Having 
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retrieved the day with much courage and skiQ, he entered into 
his negotiation with the nobles, which proved, however, un¬ 
successful. The Duke of Andria, who met him on the sub¬ 
ject, treating his expectations of maintaining Naples against 
the Spaniards with civil contempt, reminded him of how un¬ 
stable a foundation to build on was the favour of an ignorant 
and volatile mob, pointed to the instances of the Prince of 
JMassa and Masanicllo as warnings against such confidence, 
and oftered, as the only concession which the nobles could 
make, to insure him a safe retreat to his own country, if he 
immediately abandoned the rash enterprise in which he was 
engaged. 

The forces pf the nobility had been reduced by various cir¬ 
cumstances, and those which remained at Aversa were very 
inferior in number to those of the Duke of Gruise. Finding 
himself frustrated in the one object, he determined to make a 
vigorous effort for the other, and, if possible, drive the ad¬ 
versary from Aversa. In the midst of his proceedings against 
that place, however, he received intelligence of the arrival of 
a French fleet in the Bay of Naples; and on the following 
morning, the Abbe Basqui reached his head-quarters, bringing 
him despatches from France. His expectations had been 
raised very high by the news of his countrymen’s arrival; but 
his interview with the Abbe*Basqui brought him nothing but 
disappointment. 

The aid sent to him was in every respect disproportioned 
to the enterprise; the money was in bills upon Genoa, and 
amounted only to five hundred thousand frants; no com was 
sent to feed the hunger of the inhabitants; two companies of 
horse were all the cavalry; eighteen hundred infantry only 
could be spare^l from the ships; aild neither arms nor equip¬ 
ment^ for the regiments he had raised accompanied the fleet: 
the only really serviceable supply which the Abb6 Basqui 
couj^yimmise consisted of forty, thousand pounds of powdpr, 
with balls in proportion, and ten pieces of cannon. But the 
most mortifying part of the whole business was, that the 
French ^nvoy and commanders were directed to address 
themselves to Annese, as chief of the Neapolitan republic, 
instead of to the Duke of Guise. There can be little doubt 
*t}iat to act thus formed a part of Mazarin’s policy, as it en¬ 
tered into none of his views to recognise officially the Duke 
of Guise as leader of the Neapolitan pq^ple.^ 

Immediately on receiving this inteUigence*, the duke seems 
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to have determined on removing every pretext for treating 
with Annese, by depriving the cowardly and avaricious traitor 
of all authority in the town. For that purpose, he left the 
Baron de Mod^ena in command of the army before Aversa, 
and returned immediately to Naples. Annese, however, find¬ 
ing himself supported by the court of France, resisted the 
degradation which Guise intended to inflict upon him, created 
a tumult in the city, and was at length brought with difficulty 
to sign a resignation of his authority into the hands of the 
Duke of Guise, upon the condition, it wduld seem, of being 
stfll permitted to exercise it as that prince’s lieutenant. 

If, however, the promises of the Abb6 Basqui so far fell 
short of the duke’s expectations as greatly to disappoint him,' 
the execution was so iuferior to the promises, that ho must 
very soon have despaired of any active assistance. Scarcely 
any one of the hopes held out were realised. The French 
envoys offered to disembark the troops which they had pro¬ 
mised, but tliey would give him no money to pay thein; and 
because he refused to receive them without any means of 
supporting them, except by the plunder of the inhabitants of 
Naples, it was afterwards pretended by Mazarin that he had 
shown himself unwilling to be assisted by France. 

Doubtless the duke was ambjtious; but, at the same time, 
the reasons which he assigns for dealing with the French 
envoys as he did, are quite sufficient to justify him; while 
the utter inactivity of the French fleet from the first, the 
pitiful amount of aid offered, and the diflercnce between what 
was promised and performed, convict Mazarin himself of in¬ 
sincerity and bad faith. There can be no doubt that the 
force ot the French fle^t w^as sufficient to have engaged, if 
not to have destroyed, the Spanish armamenf; and yet, all its 
cflbrts were restricted to the capture of a few inerchantincn. 
Neither can there be any doubt that the dealings of the Abbe 
Basqui wdth Annese were Calculated to overthrow ti^^Hifi^tho- 
rity of the Dutaj of Guise, and, instead of consolidating the 
power of the republic, to raise up new factions a^d promote 
the veiy views ofBpain. 

The impressibn which rests upon my mind is, that Basqui 
was instructed by Mazarin to do {^1 tnat he could, withojit 
promoting the views of the Duke of Guise, to secure the pre¬ 
dominance of French influence; but that, by pursuing a too 
subtle policy, the agent fru#tfated tlfe views both of his em¬ 
ployer and of him to whom he was sent with a pretence of 
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*a8sisiaTice. At length, on the pretext of want of water; the 
Prench fleet weighed anchor and sailed away, leaving the con¬ 
dition of the Duke of Q-uise rather deteriorated than improYod 
by the stay it had made in the Bay of Naples. 

In the mean time, the siege of Aversa had continued; and 
the nobles, not being able to make head at that point against 
the forces of the insurgents, evacuated the city, which was 
immediately occupied by the Baron of Modena and his troops. 
Modena, however, was by no means a rigorous commander; 
a great many excises were committed by his soldiery; the 
stores which had been expected from Aversa and the neigh¬ 
bouring magazines were cither n'ally much less than had 
been supposed, or were partly dissipated by the captors; and 
both tlio people of Naples and the Duke ot’ Gluise were much 
disappointed by the result of their victory. Gruise, whose 
great object was, by the suppression of all licence and irregu¬ 
larity on the part both of the insurgents and the soldiery, to 
conciliate all classes and strengthen his government, was 
deeply mortified by the excesses committed at Aversa; and 
the. disputes which ensued between him and Ins inferior 
officer tended to create new divisions in the distracted state 
over which he attempted to reign. Proceeding at once to 
Aversa, he exercised soraewjiat severely his poAver over the 
soldiery,* and a distaste towards his person was thereby en¬ 
gendered amongst men but too little accustomed to discipline 
or subordination. 

In the mean time, however, the exertions of the Duke of 
Guise in Naples itself had been in a great degree crowned 
with success, lie put a stop to the system oV pillage which 
Annese had encouraged; he restored the feeling of individual 
security in the*city; he re-establisCed courts of justice; he 

{ )unisiK)d with the greatest severity any infraction of the law; 
le repressed the mutinous/lisposition of the soldiery; and he 
exoiitW^Limself with vigour and success to open the comma- 
nication of Naples wdth the neighbouring coivitry, and restore 
nbundancf to the city. In this latter endeavour he succeeded 
so far, that every sort of supply was rendered abundant ex¬ 
cept that of grain. But it must be remembered, that quarrels 
qnd disunion among^ tjie nobility, which had begun before 
the fall of Aversa, and had gre&tly contributed to that event, 
promoted immensely the objects of the Duke of Guise. 

With the condhet of Tuttalilja the nOblesi were extremely 
dissatisfied, and the disputes which ensued between him and 
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the Count of Conyersano proceeded to such a pitch as to 
paralyse the whole efforts of their forces. In all the skirmishes 
of the capital, too, the Duke of Guise gained considerable ad- 
yantages; and he had contriyed to win or to bribe all the 
principal leaders of banditti throughout the country, so as to 
nave an immense number of small corps moving in different 
directions through the provinces, and suppressing the bauds 
of the nobles wherever they appeared. 

He was not less successful m frustrating the efforts of the 
enemy against his life and person in Naples. The Duke of 
Tursi, an officer high in the service of Spain, opened a nego¬ 
tiation with one of the officers of the people for the purpose, 
as the Duke of Guise asserts, of taking his life and obtaining 
possession of the city. The officer, however,•and those who 
were engaged with him, communicated the whole of the facts 
to the Duke of Guise, and such measures were taken, that 
Tursi himself, with his grandson, and several other persona 
of distinction, were arrested and brought prisoners into the 
presence of the French prince. He treated his prisoners with 
much generous kindness, but, refusing all ransom, detained 
them, doubtless with the view of using them as hostages in 
case of necessity. 

All these advantages gained by the Duke of Guise showed 
to Don Juan of Austria and his Spanish council that some 
great clmnge of measures must be ailopted; and, aS the com¬ 
plaints of the people had been principally levelled at Los 
Arcos, it was at length determined that the viceroy should 
resign his authoritj'^ into the hands of Don Juan, who should 
exercise the vice-regal power in his place till further orders 
could be received from the court of Spain. The viceroy con¬ 
sented unwillingly, and immediately ai'ter Reported for Sar¬ 
dinia. • • 

Don Juan assumed the reins of government; and*while he 
|ent bat^k the fleet to Spaip, to show his determination of not 
(Quitting Naples till he had restored it to tranquilli^,'‘1iS pub¬ 
lished a proclamation, in which he cast all the blame of past 
events upon the late viceroy, and held out e\^ry sort of 
gracious promi^e'to the Neapolitans if they returned to obe¬ 
dience. • 

It is probable that this m|tnifeste would have had littleior 
no effect, had the people of Naples been united in themselves, 
or generally well-^jffected to the !Quke of Guise; but such 
was by no means the case.* His severity had made him man^ 
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tyiemies; the restraint which he imposed upon the tumultu¬ 
ous and the rapacious had added to the number: Annese, with 
Antonia Mazella, Eletto del Popolo^ headed one party in tlie 
city against him; the Baron of Modena and a faction in the 
army were ready also to rise up against bis authority; and a 
very great number of persona, both in the city and through 
the country in general, were anxious to return to the Spanish 
domination. 

From time to time during these events, as Don Juan of 
Austria and his counsellors found many of the Spanish efforts 
nusuccesful, they attempted to enter into negotiations with 
the Duke of Guise himself, and to bribe him, by offers of the 
most tempting^kind addressed both to his ambition and to his 
avarice, to abandon the cause of the Neapolitans. He resisted, 
however, firmly; and in the end determined, as he found that 
the people began to murmur on account of the Spaniards being 
left in possession of so many important points in the city 
itself, to make a general attack upon all their chief posts. 
For that purpose, he collected all the forces lie could possibly 
muster, and brought into the city various troops of the ban¬ 
ditti which had been lately acting under liis orders. Amongst 
these, one band consisted of nearly tliree thousand men, 
armed in the most splendid manner, and clothed with black 
leathern jerkins, with velvet lleeves, breeches of scarlet and 
gold, silk stockings, and caps of cloth of gold or silver. Their 
belts were of velvet and ribbons: their black hair and whiskers 
were nicely curled; and in short, a better dressed, more worth¬ 
less, or more cowardly troop, was never collected.* The result of 
their efforts might have been anticipated. M)thing w'ould 
induce them to put themselves in the position of danger; and, 
while the armed tnhabitants of tlie city and the regular forces 
of the Mpke made gallant*but unsuccessful efforts to dislodge 
the Spanish forces, the banditti proceeded to plunder the 
]iouseK|m^ palaces; in reward foB which, Guise afterw'ardff 
caused thmr leader, called Paul of Naples, tq be put to the 
question,* and then executed on his own confession of various 
crimes. * 

The attack upon the Spanish posts failed ki every point; 
and this want of success encouraged Annese and the enemies 
of^^the Duke of Guise to^indertake bolder measures against* 

^ * It has been generally said that he was put to the rack, and confessed there 
bb crimes. Guise, however bu(^lie cruelty ^o put hinf to the question ordinaij 
fnd extraordinary, after he bad fully confcssSl all hie crimes. 
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him. He, on his part, met them with the same arms; and thele 
seems to be no doubt, that during the rest of his reign in 
Naples, he and Annese strove which should first poison or 
assassinate the other. 

In the mean while, the Spanish govenment had signified its 
disapprobation of the removal of Los Areos, and the assump¬ 
tion of his authority by Don Juan. The former viceroy how¬ 
ever, was not restored; but the Count of Onate was sent to 
replace him, and showed himself one of the most cautious and 
skilful politicians, but one of the most temorseless and san¬ 
guinary rulers, that had ever issued from the Spanish court. 
Don J uan still retained considerable authority, witli the title 
of plenipotentiary, and the hopes of the partj^pf the Duke of 
Guise were raised by the expectation of disunion between two 
men so differently constituted in all respects as the new vice¬ 
roy and the Spanish prince. No such result ensued, how¬ 
ever: Don Juan indeed, differed with the new viceroy in re¬ 
gard to some of their proceedings; but reason and argument 
were the only means which either employed to overcome the 
opposition of the other, and they w orked together with equal 
skill, courage, and perseverance for the recovery of Naples. 

Onute brought with him aid of which Doit Juan stood ex¬ 
tremely in need—that of monqy ; and the support of strong 
military reiuforcements from Spain w'as soon added. No¬ 
thing could be more fortunate for the Spanish cause than the 
timely arrival of such a man, and of such additional means 
for tlie recovery of Naples: for although the Duke of Guise 
had been repulsed with loss in the great effort lie liad made 
in February, And hud shown much inactivity in his military 
proceedings afterwards ^ though ho was strajtened in Naples 
for supplies of corn, and tormented by treacherous fiictions 
and tumultuous resistances of his authoiity; yet th^ effects 
of tlie reforms he had produced ^vere beginning to be appre- 
«yated by the better class of citizens, and a complJf&il’^volu- 
tion in his favour was working itself amongst the nobles. 

Don Juan and Onate felt all this; and their* intrigues, 
edged wdth gold.^ were carried on more sharply than ever 
with Annese aftd other traitors witiiin the town. The arcli- 
bishop, too, gave them his calmer 8^d''more dignified assiit- 
ance; and Guise daily discofbred some new negotiation with 
tlie Spaniards, some new plot against his authority. 

The greater^ par? of tliQ Duke'8'^time*'wa8 consumed in 
quelling discontent and putting down anarchy; but atlengtii 
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hd determined once more to resume active hostilities, and the 
4th of April was named for an attack upon the island of 
Nisita. On this occasion took place one of the many curious 
instances of astrological predictions exactly verified at an 
after period. 

On the morning of the 2nd of April, while the duke was 
stdl in bed, he was visited hy Cocurullo, a famous astrologer, 
who had all along opposed the Spanish domination, but who 
now came to demand passports, in order to quit Naples, fore¬ 
seeing, he said, that*rortune, though sho smiled apparently, 
was about to quit the party he had espoused. The astrologer 
further informed Guise that he was menaced by the stars 
with imprisonment, though not with death; and in answer 
to the dukc*s doubts, expressed himself so convinced of the 
truth of his prediction, as to be willing to stake any sum on 
its fulfilment within eight days. The French prince, how¬ 
ever, began his march at the appointed time, and gained 
some immediate advantages, wdiicli induced him to delay his 
return to Naples, tliougli he received ample intimation from 
his partisans in the city that his ruin jvas likely to be the 
residt. 

The Spanish negotiations with Anneso and other insur¬ 
gents were now brought rapidly to the point; and a part of 
the wall of the city, near the Aba gate, having been weakened 
by the Spaniards beforehand, was thrown down on the night 
of tlie 5th of April, leaving a sufficient space for the passage 
of three thousand infantry and a small body of horse. Taken 
by surprise, the soldiers of the Duke of Guise rfiade but little 
resistance at the entrenchments which he hac^ constructed; 
and though a few scattered bodies of his j)arti8ana encoun¬ 
tered Jiere and there the Spanish forSes, and shed their blood 
in support of the side they had espoused, it is evident that 
the whole people, either indifferent, terrified, or gained, 
offei^piHKt opposition which could delay the Spaniards for^ 
moment. Before morning they were in pqpsession of the 
whole city^j and the Neapolitans, with the fickleness of folly 
or the hypocrisy of cowardice, rushed forth to welcome thfe 
Spaniards, and hailed them as deliverers, * • 
j The palace of tlie Du^e of Guise, opposite the church of 
the Carboniiari, was attacked amd plundered; but Onate even 
in that moment of excitement and confusion retained all his 
foresight sufficiently to^seize the^privato^apqrs of the duke, 
tmd thus became aware of who had been the real enemies of 
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Spain, and of the share which each man in the realm had 
taken in the insurrection. 

Tho Duke of Q-uise received the news of these events as he 
was waiting to see the garrison of Nisita inarch out; and in¬ 
stantly set oif for Naples in the vain hope that his adairs 
were not so irretrievably lost as had been represented. He 
was soon too sadly convinced, however, that he had nothing 
further to seek but his personal safety. He tells us, indeed, 
that he entertained some hopes of gathering together his ad¬ 
herents, and carrying on tho war in thtf Abruzzi; but he took 
his way, in the drst place, towards Capua, which was also in 
the direct road to Home. 

At a short distance from the former place he was recognised 
and pursued by the troops of Luigi Poderico/ one of his own 
companies of horse, which had been already gained by the 
enemy, keeping him in sight till a sufficient force of cavalry 
came up. As soon as the troops of the Spanish party ap¬ 
peared, nowever, the pursuit became more active, and, after a 
gallant resistance and prolonged efforts to escape. Guise was 
forced to surrender on the offer of quarter. He was immedi¬ 
ately conducted to Capua, and at first w’as treated with respect 
and courtesy; but no sooner did the news of his capture 
reach the ears of Onate, than he proposed at once to put him 
to death. In this bloody purpose he was opposed by Don 
Juan; but the efforts of that illustrious prince in his favour 
did not procure him a continuance of good treatment; and, 
after having been detained in a strict state of confinement at 
Gaeta, without comforts of any kind, and often without ab¬ 
solute necessaries, he was removed to Segovia, where he con¬ 
tinued a prisoner for several years. 

The x^roposal, indeed, to put him to (Teath was renewed 
■when he reached the Spanish shdbe ; and a plausible excuse 
existed in the ffict of his havipg waged war upon Spain, at 
^the head of insurgent subjects, without any com;i>a£ ?:H|p from 
another sovereign prince. Tho intercession of other poten¬ 
tates, however, and tho mildness which characterised all the 
Spanish councils under Hon Louis de Haro, not only saved 
his life, but softened his imprisonment. 

In the mean time, Onate trampled out the last spares of 
resistance in the Neapolitan kingdom; found means to bring 
tlie avenging sword to the necks of Annese and all the other 
popular leaders, hether^they had' simply rebelled, or added, 
after-treachery t^inst their country to their first insurreo- 
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tio^ against their king; and in the end he drowned out the 
flame of liberty in the blood of eighteen thousand Neapo¬ 
litans. ^ 

Another fleet bearing Prince Thomas of Savoy, was in¬ 
deed sent out by Maznriu, for the purpose of reviving tiie 
French influence in Naples; but its efibrts were as ineffectual 
and nearly as feeble as those of the fleet that preceded it, and 
the French minister was soon obliged to abandon all plans 
against Naples by the course of those domestic calamities 
which we have lately ^detailed. 

CHAPTEK XV. 

« 

state of Cond4—Siege laid to Rbetel—Condd and the Archduke enter Picardy— 
Obliged to quit it—Conduct of tho French <ind Spanish Governments—Arrest 
of the Duke of Lorraine—Ilarcourt reduced to Obedience—Stenay attacked — 
Surrenders—Siege of Arras—A whole Regiment destroyed by an explosion— 
Forcing the Lines of Arras—Further Successes of Turenne—Change in the 
Affairs of Cond^—Tho Archduke and Fucnsalduna recalled—Valenciennes 
besieged—French Lines before Valenciennes forced by Conde—Fine Retreat of 
Turenne—Further Successes of Turenne—Treaty with Cromw'ell. 

A siiTGULAii feature in the treaty for'the surrender of 
Bordeaux was the tacit recognition, or rather admission, of 
strange and anomalous rights on the part of Cond4, at the 
very time that the parliamcnl^ of Paris were pronouncing 
against liinf a decree of high treason. That crime, the laws 
regarding which, in almost every country, and in almost every 
time, have been both absurd and iniquitous, of course ex¬ 
tended itself from the leader to the soldiers; an^ though, for 
the purpose of obtaining possession of a town, a fortress, or 
a district, kings and generals may have consente(f to spare tho 
lives of rebels w’heji they liave fallen inV) their hands, I believe 
the facteof two thousand ^ve hundred men, in arms, in the 
cause of jfrebel, having been suffered not only to escape, but to 
traverse the whole realm of tiio very sovereign against whom 
they wWbU^hting, and having been furnished with quarters/ 
' and ‘provisions, at the expense of that sovereign, while on 
their marcheto continue their rebellion in conjunction with 
the foreign enemies of the country, is withput a parallel in 
history. ^ * 

Their aid, however, wa% absolutely necessary to the sup¬ 
port and even safety of Conde, wflo, on throwing himself into 
the arms of the Spapiard^ had undoubtedly expected to And 
• Ynuch greater confldence and Bnp|$oit than ne really met with. 
A*letter from him to Don Louis de Haro is extaut, dated from 
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bis camp at St. Gevin, on GhrlstmaS'day, 1652. In this letter 
he complains bitterly that Spain had not fulfilled the promises 
which had been made to him. At that time, he states that the 
whole of the army of Flanders had been withdrawn from his 
command, as well as one half of the troops of Lorraine. He 
beseeches the Spanish minister to give strict orders that the 
promises which had been made to him should be fulfilled,'that 
the whole forces in Flanders should be ordered to join him, 
if the whole army of the king marched to attack him, and 
that a party sliould be detached to support him if only a part 
of the royal forces opposed him; and he moreover beseeches 
him to cause the sums already due by treaty to be paid. 

Hqn Louis de Haro, however, had no moans of satisfying 
tliese demands: the troops, indeed, he could command to 
support Cond6, but the money was not to be found in the 
cofiers of Spain. Various signs too of failing fortune fol¬ 
lowed the hero of Kocroi: many of his friends fell oft’ and 
quitted him, the chief of whom w'as La Bochefoucault, who, 
just at the time that D’Estrades began his movements in 
Guienne, sent messengers to Coude,for the purpose of disen¬ 
tangling himself from his connexion with that prince ; and, 
having done so, immediately negotiated his own reconciliation 
with the French court. Gourville also left him, as we have 
seen, to follow fairer fortuniis; and Condo bitterly felt the 
ultimate efiects of the selfish and grasping conduct which he 
had displayed in his dealings w'ith the government. As a 
great and extraordinary general, however, he continued still 
to mautaiu* his reputation in the eyes of Europe, and vast 
elforts ^Yeroiat length made by the Spaniards to furnish him 
with tiie means of displaying his military talents to advantage. 

The campaign of 31653 was opened firlst by the French. 
Conde had left in the town of Khetel, which be barj laken in 
the preceding campaign, the Marquis de Persan, who had so 
gallantly defended MonSrond.'* The number o^tre^ps, in¬ 
deed which Cond4 could spare even as a garrison for ^that , 
important place was by uo means suiHcient to put it in secu¬ 
rity, though it w'as of the utmost importance to his cause to 
keep unbrok^n^the strong line of fortified places which he 
possessed upon the frontiers of Ghampagne. Mouzon, Ste- 
nay,. and Rhetel afforded tux eutrAnce into France from^tbe 
noitli, whenever Spain could afford a sufiicieut number of 
men to strike a vigorous stcoke with the*prospect of success; 
but the loss of Bhetel Wbuld throw 0oud4 back upon the* 
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Meuse, and reduce him to a feeble hold upon the extreme 
frontier of France. 

Turenne, to whom the army of the king was again confided, 
saw all the importance of Khetel to the enemy, and, conse¬ 
quently, to himself; and though he could not bring his forces 
into the field till the beginning of June, he marched at once 
for Bhetel, while Conde, sick in body and ill at ease in mind, 
proceed(?d to Brussels, for the pixrpose of stirring up the 
Spanish government to energy and activity. 

The archduke, howqver, displayed all the slowness of his 
national character, and somewhat of the petty ceremonijU 
pride which marked the house of Austria. He demanded pre¬ 
cedence of Cond^ in point of rank, and seemed inclined to 
spend that timef in empty discussions of etiquette, which was 
so necessary for the preservation of the most important places 
in the hands of Spain. Bhetel was thus taken before any¬ 
thing could be done to prevent it, but the loss of that strong 
town seemed to rouse the Spaniards from their lethargy. The 
united armies of Conde and the archduke were immediately 
put in motion, and advanced with great rapidity upon Picardy, 
which had been left nearly undefended. • 

Turenne immediately began his inarch to oppose them, 
though at the moment he could only bring a force of twelve 
thousand iqen to act against » corps of twenty-seven thou¬ 
sand. Hastening towards the Oise, the French marshal w'as 
met at Bibemont by Mazarin himself, accompanied by the 
young king, and a council was immediately held for the pur¬ 
pose of determining what was necessaiy to be done. Contrary 
to the opinion of the majority of those present,,Turenne ob¬ 
tained permission from the king to follow with his infeiior 
force the powerfuJ anny of Conde, engaging to take up such 
positloif^,as to ensure tha1«he should not be forced to n battle, 
and yet keeping so near the enemy as to prevent them either 
from i^arating their troops, attempting any considerable 
8iege,V)r p^etrating far into France. This wise and prudeni/ 
resolution having been adopted, he proceeded at once to 
execute it, '^ith the same judgment with which it had been 
conceived. • 

It is hot my purpose to enter into the minute details of 
oaifipaigns; and it is onlymecesspry to say, that after having 
marched and counter-marched through the greater part of 
Picardy for 8everal«week| without being able to efie^ any 
tihing worthy of their forces or toeir name* followed through- 
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out all their movements by the watchful Turenne, and disi^ 
pointed in every attempt by his presence, Condo and the 
archduke were obliged to quit Picardy and turn their arms in 
another direction. 

While these railitaij proceedings were going on, Mazarin 
did not fail to do all in his power to enfeeble the elforts of 
Conde, by tempting him with continual overtures of peace 
and reconciliation. Conde, however, was by this time ac¬ 
quainted with the artifices of Mazarin, and on being offered 
by the cardinal a number of advantages, together with the 
independent sovereignty of tliree or four small towns and dis¬ 
tricts, the prince replied, that he could content himself with 
being a pnnee of the' blood royal of Prance, without seeking 
to be an independent sovereign; and thaf,•moreover, the 
execution of Mazarines promises depending entirely upon his 
convenience, he thought it best not to tnist to them. 

Finding his eftbrts upon Picardy vain, Condo, with his own 
troops, a body of Spaniards, and the army of the Duke of 
Lorraine, proceeded to the frontiers of Cliampagne, and at¬ 
tacked Pocroi. In order either to divert him from the siege, 
or to gain a compensation for the loss of the place, Turenne 
inarched to the attack of Mouzon, which he took, while Conde 
captured Pocroi. The army of the king, however, had by 
this time been increased in nymbers by the arrival of rein¬ 
forcements from Guienne; and tht; siege of St. Menchould, 
which had been abandoned in the former campaign, was now 
determined upon by the minister. 

It was ngt considered necessary, however, that Turenne 
should be tligre in person, and the siege was confided to two 
younger officers, whose disputes soon induced Mazarin to 
send Du Plessis Prasliivto take the comman^, while the court 
of France advanced to Chalons-suy-Marne. St. Menehould 
capitulated after a longer resistance than had been (fepected; 
and thus the honour of the campaign decidedly remained with 
^ance, which had taken lihree important placesfwhifV only 
one had fallen*iiito the hands of Spain. * 

All these places had been forced to surrendec with very 
great rapidity: and the Duke of York, then serving under 
Turenne, attrioutes such speedy succq^s to the active energy 
of that great commander. The l^panish generals, he so^s, 

* were in the habit of trusting to the reports of an infencr 
officer, and giving their orders without ^having visited the 
trenches theifis^lves. No4 So Turenne, who would see all 
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wjth his own eyes. He first reconnoitred the place in person; 
ho marked out the spot for opening the trenches, and was 
present when it was done; he directed the course in which 
they were to be pushed, and he went to ^dsit the works regu¬ 
larly in the morning and the evening: in the evening, to 
determine what was to be done during the night; in the 
morning, to see if his commands had been obeyed. He was 
always accompanied by the principal oificer in command in 
the trenches; and during the night he invariably visited them 
once more himself, i^emaining a longer or a shorter time os 
his presence was required. Such conduct on the part of the 
commander-in-chief of course excited the activity and zeal of 
the inferior officers and soldiers; and by such examples were 
the armies of Lbuis XIV. formed and trained during the long 
and bloody contests which ushered in his reign. 

The campaign of 1053 ended by the taking of St. Mene- 
hould; and Turenne placed his troops in winter-quarters, 
while Cond4 proceeded to Brussels in order to settle upon a 
surer basis his relations with the Spanish government. The 
troops of the Duke of Lorraine encamped in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Belgian capital; and some transactions took 
place, difficult to be clearly disentangled from errors and mh> 
statements, but which considerably affected the course of 
the war. o 

An agreement was entered into between Cond^ and the 
Spanish government, the principal point in which was an en¬ 
gagement on the part of Spain to cede to Conde all towns 
taken by him within the frontier of Prance. It would appear 
that this stipulation either otfended the prido-or awakened 
the cupidity of the Duke of Lorraine, who made it the sub¬ 
ject of remonstrance and threats. cHis conduct had, on 
varioua occasions, given,bitter offence to Condd, and the 
Spaniards had long learned to consider him as a false and 
treacherous ally, whose pretended services were rendered 
null by thte peculiar course of interested policy which ht 
pursued. 

Wo must^remember that the whole dominions which this 
prince now possessed consisted in his army, the services of 
which he sold to whatsoever power chose to purchase it. 
With the court of Francej even while serving Spain, he kept, 
up constant negotiations; and in the field, it hod been found 
that he took eveiy, opportunity to spare his own troops, wd 
tj expose those oi his allies to the'brunt of ab devere service. 
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He was, in short, notoriously faithless and interested; anH 
the Spanish government determinea upon an act which, how¬ 
ever expedient as a point of temporary policy, was not justi¬ 
fiable in the strict code of morality. 

It was determined then—beyond a doubt with the consent 
and approbation of Coiide—to aiTost the Duke of Lorraine in 
Brussels, and to put at the head of his troops his brother 
Francis. This purpose w’as effected without much difiiculty. 
He was arrested in the palace of the archduke, and sejit oil 
on the following morning to the citadel bf Antwei’p, but he 
contrived, we arc told, to despatch a note, concealed in a loaf 
of bread, to the officer whom he had left in command of his 
troops. The commands which he thus convey^^ were some¬ 
what sanguinary, as might be exj)ected from his situation, and 
W’(TO to the following effect; “ Quit the Spaniards wdth all 
speed; kill all, burn all, and remember Charles of Lorraine 1” 

Some slight movement took place amongst the Lorrainose 
troops in coi;.-»iqiieiice of the arrest of tlieir duke; but the 
Count of Fiicjisaldana proceeded at once to their camp, and 
both by distributing ^a considerable sum of money amongst 
them, and by informing them that he had sent for their Duke 
Francis to put himself at tlu'ir h(‘ad, easily quieted them. !No 
further tumult took place, and fraiicis of Lorraine, wdio was 
not upon good terms with his brotlicr, hastened to seize the 
offer that was made him, and take the command of the Lor- 
rainoso forces. 

The campaign of 1654 began late on both parts, if we ex¬ 
cept from the general course of hostilities the proceedings of 
Marechal de hft'erte, wlio had marched early to the banks of 
the lllniie, to restrain tl^o eff'orts of the Count de llareourt. 
That officer, as w'e have mentioned, had qiiit^hd the arpiy of 
Guienne, and was now' in open rcbellton. lie had made liim- 
aelf master of several strong towns^ and was in a condition to 
elijpet an important diversioti in favour of Cemde; th^ it 
was absolutely necessary to suppress lii^ insurrection before 
any great effort could take p]iu?e on the side of *Ilanders, 
La Ferte, however, soon captured Bcffoi't and Tannes; Phil- 
lipsburg had alrftady been regafBT^d, and the siege of Brissac 
had commenced; when favourable termb induced the Coun^ 
of Harcourt once more t(j retiltn lo Ins duty, and the army of 
La Ferte was left at libe; ty to ac*" in c.iiher quarters. 

Immediately aflfer*the corqn?fti.M off the jmmigking, which 
took place upon the 7fH of June, Hai-anin and Turenne deter- 

i. ^ 2 It , 
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mined to attack the town of Stenay, which had been so long 
held by Cond4, and which now formed his only remaining 
point of strength on the frontiers of France. Bellegarde, in 
Burgundy, had been forced to surrender in the preceding 
year, after having been defended in the most gallant manner 
by the famous Boutteviile, afterwards Marshal Duke of Lux¬ 
embourg ; and that great officer had then hastened to join 
Cond6, by whom he was received with open arms. Stenay, 
therefore, was the ^only place which remained to be taken; 
and Fabert, with a considerable force, w^as directed to com¬ 
mence the blockade of that city in the month of May. 

It would appear that at first the intention of the court was 
to employ Turenne and the whole forces of the crown in the 
siege; but the movement of the Spanish armies towards Arras 
prevented that purpose from being executed, and a great body 
of the troops, intended originally to attack Stenay, remained 
at a distance, under Turenne, Ilocquincourt, and La Ferte. 
Orders were then given to Fabert to besiege the place, and 
the command-in-chief was assigned to him. 

The to^m, which was strongly fortified and furnished with 
a citadel, contained a garrison of nearly one thousand'five 
hundred men; those in the city being commanded by a 
Gorman of the name of Colbj*and, and those in the citadel by 
the Couht de Chamilli, an officer attached to Conde. Against 
such a place, with such a garrison, Fabert, in the first in¬ 
stance, could only lead somewhat less than two thousand men; 
but Louis XIV. had determined himself to be present at the 
siege, and he hastened thither shortly after it had commenced, 
bringing with him a very large reinforcementt* He arri\£*d at 
Sedan on the ^th of June; but sti)J the troops that could be 
detached from the othef army for the attack of Stenay, we are 
assured, did not amount to nve thousand men. 

The trenches were opened between the 3rd and 4th of July, 
and two'^ attacks w'erc made against the citadel, with lines of 
Communication between them. This was the first time tnat 
such a method had been practised; and though it has been 
frequently asserted that parallels, and what were called cava¬ 
liers of the trenches^ were first employed at i^he siege of Mae- 
<stricht, by Vauban, in J.673 ; it w'ould seem, by all accounts, 
ihat such was not the case, and that perfectly distinct parallels 
were traced by Fabert on this very occasion, Vauban, it is 
true, served under hidi; but ah that tilnevVauban was an in- 
forioT officer of only one-and-twenty years of age. 
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The appearance of the young monarch at the siege of <a 
town belonging absolutely to his revolted cousin, of course 
gave the greatest encouragement to the small army that was 
brought against it; but, while the operations before StoTiay 
were going on with vigour and success, the news arrived that 
Gond^, with the Archduke Leopold, and an army of thirty- 
two thousand Spaniards, had advanced against Arras, and 
were rapidly commencing their proceedings for the purpose 
of formally investing that town. 

Undoubtedly Cpnde imagined that his attack upon a city of 
such great importance as Arras, would immediately cause the 
siege of Stenay to be r^^sed; and Mazarin, as soon as he heard 
of the movements of the Spanish army, despatched an officer 
to Turenne, offering to quit the siege of Stenajr, and reunite 
the whole forces of the crown under that great general, for 
the purpose of delivering Arras. Turenne replied briefly, 
that provided Hocquincourt and La Perte would act cordially 
with him, the troops under his command, to the number of 
fourteen thousand, would be sufficient to raise the siege of 
Arras. ^ 

The attack of Stenay then continued; and, while Mazarin 
followed closely the person of the young king, Le Tellier 
was sent to Peronne to keep up the communication bctwc'en 
the generals of the two armies. Prom Sedan Lguis XIV. 
proceeded immediately to the camp of Fabert, and, in inspect¬ 
ing the operations of the army, displayed great courage and 
coolness, going over the works, and questioning the officer in 
command in •regard to everything that ho saw. He took a 
pleasure also ki giving some orders himself from time to time: 
and it would appear that it was by his command that an at¬ 
tempt was made to effetH: a lodgment on th^ counterscarp of 
one of the bastions, which w'as ex(9Cuted, but the Iqffgment 
was obliged to be abandoned on the following day, from tho 
tremendous fire kept up by the cii;adel. ^ 

* Having seen^the attempt made, Louis immediately yielded 
to the reasons of Fabert, and agreed that the siege should 
proceed by a slower but less sanguinary process. The sap 
was then had reedbrse to, and a number of operations of great 
interest took place under the immediate eyes of tho king. In 
.the space of two days, one af the Bastions w'os mined thi^e 
times without success; but, on the fourth attempt, a breach 
was effected, i;^hj|bh*was soon^ enlarged by«the batteries, and, 
on the 6th of August, the*garrisbn demanded to capitulates 

2k2 
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labert immediately applied for orders to the king, who was 
in the camp ; but the monarch left it to the general who had 
so well conducted the siege, and the honours of war were 
granted to the garrison. It was also permitted to join Condd, 
while the Count de Chnniilli and his son received a free pardon 
upon condition of taking the oath of allegiance to their king. 
Q'he court then moved to Peronne; while the army under the 
Count de G-randpre, marched to join Turenne, who had by 
this time received several other reinforcements. 

The siege of ArAs, had in the meantime, been carried on 
with vigour on the part of Cond6; but with anything but 
vigour on the part of the Spaniards.e It is said, even, that 
Conde propo|Al to the Spanish generals to attack the armies 
of Turenne and La Ferte, as soon as he heard they were 
marching towards him ; but that he could not prevail upon 
his colleagues to do so, notwithstanding the great superiority 
of their forces. 

The first operations of Turenne tended only to straiten 
the. enemies in their camp, and by cutting oif all supplies of 
provisions, to force them to raise the siege of famine. In 
the course of his operations for that purpose a number of 
adventures and encounters occurred, of which, however, we 
shall take notice but of two ;^the first of which only requires 
to be mentioned, as, perhaps, one of the most extraordinary 
accidents on record. One night, when Turenne and the 
Duke of Tork had gone forth to visit the outlying posts of 
the army, they saw at a distance a sudden and extraordinary 
light, which they found, from the report of the sentinels on 
the hill, proceeded from a spot in the neil'hbourhood of 
Lens. When the matter was inquired into on the following 
day. At was found that a whole regiment of the enemy’s 
cavalry* each of the soldiers carrying a sack of powder be¬ 
hind him, together with weighty horses loaded with hand- 
greifadeB/»had been blown up together; and for several davs 
a dismal spectacle was presented by the unfortunate wretclfes 
who had rsuifered being brought into the camp by the 
peasantry, when any si^ns of life remained. It was after¬ 
wards found that the accident had occuirr&d by a quarrel 
between one of the^sojdiers and the commanding officer, 
who, turning round, had discovered that the man, who was 
drunk, bad a lighted pipe of tobacco in his mouth. Per¬ 
ceiving the danger of the whole ;«giment, ihe officer rode up 
' #0 him« and took the pipe from him gently, throwing it down 
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upon the ground; but the next moment, giving way to hjs 
indignation, he struck the man several blows with tlie flat of 
his sword. The drunken man, forgetting all respect, drew a 
pistol from his saddle-bow; and, levelling it at the officer, 
who instantly threw himself off his horse, he fired. Either 
the wadding or the flash caught the powder behind him, and 
in a moment it blew up. The soldiers, it appears, w’ere all 
close to each other; the fire communicated from one to an¬ 
other along the line, and tho whole regiment, together with 
the liorses carrying the griMiades, and^the peasantry who 
drove them, wore dtjstroyed, with tlie exception of the officer, 
who had thrown himself from his horse in the first place, 
and a very few of thc'troopers, who recovered from tho tre¬ 
mendous wounds they I’cccived. • 

The second incident worthy of notice in the course of the 
siege was the enterprise of Eoutteville, vrho, notwithstand¬ 
ing all th(i efforts of Turenne and ICocqnincourt, contrived 
to bring np largo su])i)1ies to tins camp of Condo. 

The royal army having been reinforced and rendered very 
nearly equal in innnber to that of the enemy, Tunmne de¬ 
termined to attack flie Spaniards in their lines. Almost all 
lus officers wore opposc'd to tlun’r commander: they re|)re- 
seiited to him the groat additional streiigtli the Spanish 
army derived from its entreiielimenis, the courage and the 
skill of tho goiu'ral op])ose<l to him, and the tAjinendous 
results to France, and especially to INlazarin, if he should he 
defeated in such an attempt, Turenne, however, held his 
determinatioM firmly; though, in his reply to their objec¬ 
tions, he ackwwledged that ho should never dream of mak¬ 
ing the attack upon the side where Condo commjinded. TCe 
gave a ridiculous picture, too, of the apathy gf the Spaniar ds; 
saying, that having had the inisfoi’t^^no of serving w itlrthem, 
he knew exactly what would be their conduct, and ^reilict- 
ing that, in the rcconnoissance ift force which he W7is about 
tio make of their lines, in the first place Don Fernindolliolis, 
wdiose quarters*he intended to reconnoitre principally, woftlcl 
not dare to undertake anything against him till hte had sent 
to inform the^Cnunt of Fuensaldafla of the enemy’s near 
approach: that the count w’ould ther^ either send or go to 
jthe archduke, and that the ^rchduke w'ould thereupon call 
Conde, from the other side of the town, to come and hold a 
council of war;^^ore the jjonelusion of which, the whole 
affair would be over, and the French army safe within it| 
own camp. 
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f. The rcconnoissance was made, and everything took place 
rtrocisely as Tiirenne had predicted; but still his own officers 
nung back, and be could not persuade them of the feasibility 
of an attack upon the enemy’s lines. Hocquincourt proposed 
only to make a false attack; and La Perto endeavoured, by 
the most unjustifiable means, not only to intimidate Turenne, 
but to spread apprehensions regarding the residt amongst the 
soldiery. 

Turenne, how(}ver, was warned by the governor of Arras 
that he could hold ©ut but a few days longer, and, in spite of 
all opposition, he prepared to execute his purpose on the eve 
of St. Louis’s day. The principal attack was to be directed 
against the quarters of Don Fernando Solis; but three false 
attacks were klso ordered to be made, to distract the attention 
of the enemy. The hour appointed was a few minutes before 
daybreak, and having joined his own division to that of La 
Ferte, whom he most doubted, he passed the scarp, and 
marclu'd towards the point where he was to meet the Marechal 
1 Foequincourt. ] laving arrived, however, at that spot, he 
found Hocquincourt himself, with his stalf, but not his divi¬ 
sion, which had been delayed by some .accident on the road. 
Hocquincourt besought him to wait; but Turenne would not 
risk .so hazardous a step, and marched on. 

The night was fine, the m6ou had just gone down, and the 
(‘iioiuy had not the slightest idea of the march of the French 
army. Turenne, therefore, advanced at once towards the 
Spauisli lilies, and came within half-cannon sliot before any 
sign revealed his approjich to the enemy. At«that moment, 
howevi'r, the matches of the infantry (for it wits customaiy at 
that time to use matchlocks) were lighted, and, being blown 
11 ]) brightly by fhe cold wind, created a sort of illumination 
ail al6qg the line. « 

The enemy immediately fired three cannon-shots, and 
lighted billets throughemf their,, entrenchments; while the 
French ihfantry hurried on to attack the lines, supported by 
tlie cavaliT. But the apprehensions whiclf La Ferte had 
spread anmngst them did not fail to produce their effect: the 
soldiers could scarcely be brought to follow t])eir officers, and 
had anything like preparation or presence of mind been dis- 
Jfiayed by the Spaniardi-, the qjttempt of Turenne would cer¬ 
tainly have failed. The cavalry had been drawn up behind, 
to sujiport the infantry^j and q. large bo(^ under the Duke of 
I York drew the fire of the enemy upon themselves, by sound- 
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ing their trumpets and cymbals in order to encourage the fc*ot 
by the prospect of immediate aid. * 

The division of La Ferte, however, was repulsed at all 
points, and took refuge behind the cavalry; but one or two 
regiments of the division of Turenne having forced thfcir way 
into the lines, and having, by means of fascines and other im¬ 
plements which had been brought with them, constructed a 
road for the cavalry’’, the Duke of York, at the head of several 
squadrons, made his way through the entrenchments quite to 
the lines of contravuUation, on the other side. All seems, 
even by the duke’s own account, to havelbeen confusion and 
insubordination. Several strong bodies of Spanish cavalry 
remained drawn up^in front of the French without attempting 
to make any movement to check their pro^fi;pss; and the 
Italian and Lorrainese forces, which were those against whom 
the real attack was directed, wore thrown into complete dis¬ 
order. But a great part of the French army also was in con¬ 
fusion ; and many of the regiments tmtirely dispersed for the 
purpose of pillagmg. The division of La Ferte, however, had 
by this time been in some degree rallied by its commander; 
and it now entered by the apertures through which the forces 
of Turenne had passed, while Turenne himself, almost aban¬ 
doned by his own troops, was gathering together what men 
he could upon an eminence, J[br the purpose of obtaining 
command of the field, and restoring a degree of order to the 
attack. 

Such was the state of affairs at daybreak, when Condo, by 
no means deqpived by the false assault miule upon his quar¬ 
ters, hasteiied^to the field, where the real attack was going 
on, and seeing, w'ith the glance of military genius for which 
he w as so famous, that t^e lines on the side of Lon Ferdinand 
de Solis were absolutely forced, and his troops in a state that 
nothing could remedy, he paused at*the tent of the aFchduke, 
and bade him prepare for retreat^w'hile he hastened to attack 
i^ turn the assailants, in ftrder to give time for the Sjfcnish 
army to cvacuJite the lines without danger. • 

Putting himself at the head of a considerable corps of cavalry 
which he had gathered together, he cut to pieces, as he ad¬ 
vanced, severaf bodies of the French who were busily pillag¬ 
ing the tents of the Luke of Lorraipe ;* and then, seeing t|^t 
Xa Fert6 was descending in ^at disorder from a high ground 
which might havu given him g^at advantages, he charged him 
at once at the ueah of hift^valry,*routmg him completely 
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I[c next detached aeveral bodies of cavalry on either side in 
OT'der to sweep the lines of the French infantry; which was 
jx'rformed with such extraordinary success, that had Gond^ 
hoim supported by a general of even ordinary activity, or op¬ 
posed by a general of less skill and vigour than Turenne, ne 
would probably have regained the day, and driven back the 
enemy with disgrace and loss. 

No infantry, however, but a very small body which he had 
with him, came up to support him. The archduke was fulfill¬ 
ing his directions tp the letter, and preparing for retreat; 
h'uensaldana, though a good officer, was incapable of conceiv¬ 
ing tho genius or seconding the movements of Condd; and, 
in the mean while, Turenne brought up J»evcn pieces of cannon 
to the heights *which La Ferte had so foolishly abandoned, 
and, ■'while ho gathered round him all the troops that he could 
to make another great and vigorous effort if necessary, he 
ojK'ned a fire upon tho squadrons of Conde, w'hich soon obliged 
him to retire from the position which he had previously occu¬ 
pied. 

Turenne gazed anxiously to ace 'wdiethcr any bodies of in¬ 
fantry would come iq) to the HU])port of the enemy’s squadrons; 
and, seeing that none did so, and that the cavalry did not 
advance, he turned to tliose around him, saying, “ Conde 
must be there amongst thorn i Any inferior general "yv'enld 
have pushed his enemy with the cavalry alone.” Almost at 
the same moment Cond6 was gazing at the heights occupied 
by tho French, and he exclaimed to one of his staff, “ There 
must bo Turenne in person ! Any one of the .others w’ould 
have come down from the hill to charge me, apd would have 
lost the day.” Thus doth genius appreciate genius. 

Turenne w'as jrpo well aware of thCfgoneralship of Conde to 
attempt to attack him iji his retreat. The garrison of the 
place, however, was less wise,—a large body of cavalry issued 
forth to harass the ])rince as he ])a8scd the river; but Conde 
whcdied ufion them, and nearly eul; them to pieces before thc^y 
cohld make their escajie. Count de Marsin covered 

most galla^itly the retreat of tho 'W'hole army; Fuensaldana 
and the archduke havii>g by this time fled towards Douay 
wdth but a very fcw„ squadrons of cavalry.' Marsin also 
effected his retreat in gpod order and unpursued; and the 
whole of the Spanish army, wifh but little loss, considering 
tho severity of thg engagement, w'as reunited shortly after- 
jvards at Oambray. That in AvKich they siffered most wan 
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their baggage and their artillery: Conde and his division alone 
saved their waggons,—all the rest lost everything. • 

Such was the famous forcing of the linos of Arras ;* an 
event so important, not only from the magnitude and danger 
of the undertaking, hut from its effect upon the political state 
of France, tliat I have dwelt upon it more at length than I 
am in general inclined to do upon events of the kind. 

There can be very little doubt, indeed, that the stability of 
the government of Mazarin greatly depended upon the result 
of the sieges of Arras and Stenay. In the latter instance he 
had brought the person of the king to the scene of action, and 
had risked the royal dignity with a very inferior force to that 
usually employed agjUlnst a place of such importance. The 
acquisition of that town gave great lustre to*fihe ministry of 
Mazarin, and his conduct during the siege obtained a degree 
of respect for his person, he having exposed himself on several 
occasions to great personal danger. The loss, Ijowever, of the 
still more important town of Arras would have done far more 
to discredit the arms of France and the government of the 
cardinal than the capture of Stenay had elf('ct(Ml in its favour. 
The only means of saving it were the bold and hazardous 
means employed by Turenne ; and, had ho failed, it is more 
than probable the discontent of the people would soon have 
renewed those scenes of o])pos|ition wliich had proved so fatal 
to the minister before. Turenne, however, succeeded; and 
the conviction of Mazarin’s unshaken and unchangeable good 
fortune seemed to take such hold upon the French nation, 
that his pow^'r, notwithstanding numerous conspiracies, was 
never after ii^ real danger even for an hour, except during the 
severe illness of the king. 

The rest of the seaso^i w’as passed by Turenne in the capture 
of Quesnov and llinches, and in ravaging tihe neighbouring 
country; but he constantly conducted his inarches with sueli 
extreme care and caution, that Gond6, though he watched his 
{adversary with attention and followed him with a«larg<9tforce, 
could not find* any opportunity of attacking him to advan¬ 
tage. • 

In the following year, 1655, Landrecy was taken by Tiu 
renne and Lji Ferte; but the only incident worthy of par- 
^ ticular notice w'hich occurred durii^ siege, was the escape 
' of Louis XIV. from a great danger. He had advanced as 
far as La Fere, And retained with liim only two companies o! 

• P • Solh Xugust, 
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Vi^ guards, while the siege of Landrecy was proceeding. In 
order to alarm Turenne and cause him to decamp from before 
that place, Cond^ detached a considerable body of troops into 
Picardy, which approached so near La Fere, that a little ac¬ 
tivity would have put the Spaniards in possession of the person 
of the French king, and a long train of courtly prisoners. 
Tliat activity was not displayed, however: Louis obtained 
tidings of the enemy’s approach, and the court fled in haste 
from La Fere. 

Landrecy surrendered shortly after, and the Spanish army 
retired behind the Sambre and the Scheld. The young king 
of France then joined his forces, and marched with them into 
Hainault. It now became necessary to4brce a passage across 
the Haine, which the enemy appeared disposed to maintain; 
but the bad conduct of the Spanish generals gave the French 
an opportunity of effecting their purpose unopposed, and had 
also nearly caused the destruction of the rear-guard led by 
Condo, after the French had passed the Scheld. 

About tlie same time, Turenne, in sending a report to Ma- 
zarin, who had remained with the court several leagues behind, 
seems to have indulged, probably by accident, in some expres¬ 
sions approaching bravado. This was the only charge of the 
kind ever made against him; but the despatch was inter¬ 
cepted ; and Condo, highly indrlgnant at being represented as 
flying shaihcfully before the French, wrote a severe letter to 
Turenne, remonstrating against such boasting. The towns of 
Conde and St. Guislain, however, were ca])tured by the French 
army, and attested fully its success. But Turenne was re¬ 
called sooner than usual from liis military efforts against the 
Spiiniards, by a dangerous conspiracy, in which Hocquincourt 
took a primfipal,share, and 'which itc-was necessary to find 
some nmans of cutting short before the evil was irremediable. 
For the |)urpose of aiding the court, he hastened back then in 
the beginning of NovcmbL«r, havjng taken care to fortify 
stron jly thb places ho had obtained. *• 

The reverses which the Spanish arms had ‘suffered in the 
Low Countries caused the court of Madrid to deterinino upon 
changing the system pursued in that quarter; and the re¬ 
monstrances of Cond6 ^indoubtedly tended greatly to produce 
the removal of the Archduke Leopold and Fuensaldana from 
the supreme direction of affairs. Before they went, however, 
the prince had the .mortipcation^of seeing; tljn troops of Lor- 
ipine abandon his cause and that ^f Spain, mid go over with 
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tbeir leader, Duke Francis, to swell the armies of the French 
monarch. Some slight advantages were gained by Frants 
also on the side of Catalonia, which, though they tended in 
no great degree to keep that province irom returning to its 
allegiance, served to depress the spirits of the Spaniards, and 
to raise those of the French. 

A most advantageous change, however, of the affairs of 
Conde was about to take place in the government of the low 
Countries. The archduke, as we have seen, was recalled, as 
well as his creature Fuensaldana; and the gallant Don Juan 
of Austria, the natural son of the King of Spain, who had 
never yet displayed anything but the very highest qualities, 
was appointed to cc^mand in Flanders. He was far more 
likely to assimilate in every respect with Cd^de than those 
who had preceded him; and an immediate change became 
apparent in the military proceedings in that country. No 
sooner had Don Juan, and the Marquis of Caracena, who ac¬ 
companied him, arrived at the scene of action, than every sign 
of cordiality and union appeared between them and the prince, 
and their first effort was to retaliate upon Turenne the exploit 
which he had perfcfrmed in forcing the lines of Arras. 

Before the Spanish army had repaired the loss it had sus¬ 
tained by the defection of the troops of Lorraine, and w'as in 
a state to take the field, Turopne was in activity; and, Jifter 
threatening Toumay, he turned short to lay siege to Valen¬ 
ciennes. In that large and important city there was a garri¬ 
son of but two thousand tw'o hundred men, and the united 
army of Turenne and La Ferte proceeded to invest it as ra¬ 
pidly as posable, but not without encountering some difficulty 
from the marshy nature of the ground upon the banks of the 
Schcld, which was rendered more impracticable by an artificial 
inundation produced by the Spi^iards. All theses impedi¬ 
ments, however, were overcome by the perseveraiibe of the 
French general, vrho finished his line of circumvallation by a 
., strong dike and bridge oT fascines, and by a bridge Af boats 
across the Scheld. • 

Gondd and Don Juan saw the proceedings against Valen¬ 
ciennes with apprehension: but t^at apprehension did not in 
the least diminish their energy, and the^ made the most ex- 
^rdmary efforts to brin g their ^rces into the field witj^out 
loss of time. Assembling tneir troops at Douay, they marched 
immediately njpon Valenciennes, and boldly took up their 
quarters withm h^ cannon-shot ot tho %'rench lines. Theit, 
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arjny, however, waa still considerably inferior to that of the 
King of France, and they remained some time watching the 
progreas of the aiege, and giving occasional alarm to the 
French camp by movements as if preparatory to attack. 

It was evident to Turenne, and to the whole army, that if 
any attempt were made to force his camp, it would be on the 
side of Marshal de la Ferte: but though for two days before 
it did occur every cause existed for believing that the attack 
would take place immediately. La Ferte took few precautions, 
and was found unprepared. 

On the night of the 16th of July, Condd and Don Juan 
passed the Scheld, and approaching La Ferte’s quarters un¬ 
perceived, attacked his lines upon a wMe front, and carried 
them at every piUnt in a moment; while the Count deMarsin, 
with a smaller force, fell upon the quarters of Turenne, but 
was repulsed with loss. Turenne himself, knowing which 
was the real attack, sent two regiments in all haste to support 
La Ferte ; four others followed almost immediately; and the 
great general hastened thither in person as soon as he saw 
that his own quarters w ere in a state of defence. 

Everything, however, by this time w'jisdost upon the side 
of La Ferte. A great part of his troops were cut to pieces ; 
the two regiments which Turenne had sent were entirely 
defeated, the four otliers had «some to a halt, and the rest 
of La Ferte’s division was flying in confusion towards the 
bridge,which, embarrassed with baggage and artillery, afforded 
very scanty means of escape. La Forte himself W'as taken, 
W’ith more than four hundred odicers, and nearly four thou¬ 
sand soldiers; only two thousand men of thaj^ division es¬ 
caped, all the rest being either killed, drowmed, or made 
prisoners. ♦ 

The infantry of Cond(VB,,army had received ordcjrs to march 
direct for' the city, while the cavalry cleared the ground of 
the broken masses of the eireiny; .and by the time Turenne 
had rcj^ainetl his owm quarters, loud shouts of joy from Va¬ 
lenciennes, and a furious cannonade upon the^ trenches, an¬ 
nounced thfljt the city had been relieved, and that a sortie W'as 
about to take place. •, 

Turenne next endeavqured to withdraw the regiments which 
wei3 at that time in the tranches but the Spaniards wCre by 
this time amongst them, and very tew escaped. Nothing then 
remained for him b^t to abandon his camp and make the best 
retreat he could; and this he effected with gmt skill and in* 
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finite presence of mind. Neyertheless, a good deal of qpn* 
fusion, of course, took place; though it was soon remedied 
by the judgment and calmness of the great French com¬ 
mander, and he made good his retreat under the cannon of 
Que^moy. 

It has been asserted that Conde wished to attack Turenne 
in his retreat, and afterwards proposed to do so even in his 
comp, but tliat Don Juan opposed such a bold proceeding. 
1 find no proof, however, of the fact; and it is clear that the 
retreat of Turenne was effected with degree of skill w'hich 
might well deter his enemies from attacking him, although 
his loss before Valenciennes had been much more severe than 
theirs before Arrtte.^ 

The •town of Cond6 was immediately attacked by the 
Spanish army, and was captured without any effort on the 
part of France to save it; and after various movements for 
the purpose of forcing Turenne to a battle. Condo and Don 
Juan laid siege to St. duislain. But the moment they had 
quitted the neighbourhood of Sens, the French army advanced 
to La Capelle, and laid siege to that small town, in which the 
Spaniards had est^lished an important magazine. The Count 
de Schomberg, who commanded in St. Guislain, held out gal¬ 
lantly against the efforts of the Spaniards; and intelligence 
arriving in the Spanish camp*of the attack upon Ija Capelle, 
Conde instantly marched to its relief. He was t6o late, how¬ 
ever ; Turenne was already in possession of the town, and the 
loss before Valenciennes in some degree repaired. 

Nevertheless, St. Guislain was not destined to remain long 
in the possession of the French. Early in the following year, 
1657, it fell into the hands of Cond6; but Turenne, in re¬ 
taliation, suddenly turned upon Cambrnj^, after having so 
well concealed his design that not the slightest preparation 
had been made to oppose him. The place was almost without 
a garrison; but tidings Ojf whair had occurred reached Conde 
tin time: putting himself at the head of three tlufUsanc^horse, 
he marched to Bouebain, and though Cambray was ali^ady 
invested, cut his way through the i^nch anrijr and threw 
himself into ^he* besieged place. • 

After such an event, Turenne that it would be vain 
to pursue the siege, and l\p accoi^ngly quitted Cambray at 
once, and marched to St. Quentin, in order to cover the fron¬ 
tier, which wa|f lyenaced by the ^sem1)^ing of the Spanish 
army at Mods.' Having been joined by large reinforcemei^s, < 
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fmd encouraged by the presence of the court, a part of the 
French army moved under the command of La Ferte to be¬ 
siege Montmedi, while Turenne, with the rest of his forces, 
covered its operations. After a gallant resistance of two 
months, while the Spanish forces made.an unsuccessful attempt 
to surprise Calais, Montmedi surrendered. St. Yenant was 
afterwards taken; and Turenne then hastened to lay siege to 
Mardyke, a city which he had covenanted to give up to Eng¬ 
land as soon as it was taken. He had now, however, in his 
army five thousand British soldiers, who had been sent to 
reinforee his army by tlie Protector Cromwell, in accordance 
with a treaty, the terms of which shall be mentioned after we 
have noticed th^ progress of the domestic affairs of France 
during the period occupied by the military events just"related. 

CHAPTEE XVI. 

Bejoicings on Mazarin's Return—His Niece married to the Prince de Conti—At¬ 
tempt t^n his Life—^Gundd condemned for High Treason—Coronation of the 
King—Louis reprimands the Parliament—De^ Betz escapes from Prison— 
Pursuits of the young King—Olympia Mancini—Treason of Hocquincourt— 
Treaty between Mazarin and Cromwell—Secret Negotiations at Madrid— 
Spain nobly asserts the Interests of Condd—Death or Pomponne de Belli6vre— 
Marie Mancini—Christina of Sweden—Murder of Monaldeschi. 

The return of Mazariu from exile spread, as we have shown, 
universal joy and satisfaction tlumugh the metropolis of France; 
and the conduct that he pursued tended to increase the sud¬ 
den affection with which a volatile people had been seized to¬ 
wards him. During the trial of Choisay, which has been 
already briefly noticed, several of the members of the parlia¬ 
ment who had been exiled were allowed to retpm; and the 
lowliness with •which the minister appeared to bear his high 
fortunes told wel^ with the populace, nftcr having displayed 
the vigour and pertinacity of tiis determination. 

On the 29th March, 1653, the city of Paris gave a mag¬ 
nificent festival expressly in ^lonour of his return; and Maza¬ 
rin f^ted^In the grand hall of that H6tel de Yille where sq 
mahy furious resolutions had been proposed against him. 
The space tfround was filled with the fair dames of the city, 
to whom he sent sweetmeats from the table, ^d the Place 
de Greve was crowded, to suffocation •with a multitude who 
rent the air with acclamaf^ons whenever he appeared, and to 
whom he cast handfuls of silver from the windows, which 
were doubtless as piuch to theii; taste as tlm sweetmeats to 
t^hat of the ladies of Paris. * \ • 
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An honour, however, which was of much greater impor* 
tance to him in a political point of view, and for which he oad 
laboured with zeal and skill, was now about to fall upon him. 
The intrigues which he had carried on in Bordeaux for the 
purpose of attracting the Prince de Conti’s attention towards 
his niece had not been, as we have seen, without effect; and 
very soon after the prince had arrived at Pezenas, more direct 
negotiations were commenced on his part, in order to obtain 
the hand of Anna Maria Martinozzi. Mazarin had ever been 
aware that any direct proposal in regard to the alliance mtlst 
como from Conti; and the only difficulty which had existed 
had been in inducipgithe prince to take that step; for, pos¬ 
sessed as the cardinal was of the whole powgr of the crown, 
the dowry of his niece could easily be made subh as to render 
her an object worthy of the pursuit of any one. Though not 
so beautiful as some of her family, she vras, we find, liand- 
Bome and agreeable in person; and the dawn of the many 
virtues which she afterwards displayed was already sufficiently 
apparent to promise happiness seldom found in the marriages 
of princes. At length, by the efforts of Sarasin and others, 
the marriage was arranged, and took place on the 22nd of 
February, 1654, in the chapel of the Louvre. Honours and 
dignities were showered upon the bridegroom, and, as he 
was anxious to distinguish hifhself in arms, he w'as put at 
the head of the I’rench army in Catalonia, where ne was not 
exposed to the chance of encountering his more celebrated 
brother. 

At the vety same time, how'ever, that Mazarin was mann¬ 
ing his niece io one of the princes of the house of Bourbon, he 
was proceeding against the other with a degree of virulence 
and energy which he v6ry seldom showed inaliis resentments: 
but Conde had been accustomed to insult as well as^td injure 
him, and they now mutually levelled accusations against each 
other, in which, perhaps, both wdi’e entirely mistaken. « 

• It would sepm that the life of the prince was aftempred by 
some assassins in Brussels, and that he loudly accused Maza¬ 
rin of having been the instigator of the crime. TRe character 
of the cardinal, Wbwever, is strongly opposed to such a suppo¬ 
sition : he was bv no means a man or blood, and the calm 
march of time has cleared away all Suspicion of that deed frtim 
his character. Not very long after his return &om exile, an 
attempt was upon hi» own life. Two persons of the 
name of Bicoiu and BerThaut were seen for several dajs 
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lingering about the Louvre, and examining all the passages ui 
the building iii such a manner as to excite suspicion; and it 
would seem that they had determined to conceal themselves 
at the foot of a back staircase, by which Mazarin passed every 
night, between his own apartments and those of the royal 
family, and to stab him with their knives as he came down. 
But the eyes of many persons having been attracted towards 
them by their previous conduct, their design was discovered, 
and they were arrested and tried at the Arsenal. The proofs 
against them wore guffieiently strong to eall down the most 
severe sentence of the law; and suspicion attached to a great 
number of people, principally old adh^ents of the Prince de 
Conde, amongst whom GourvUle was''one, though he after¬ 
wards justified^ himself to Mazarin, and, as we have shown, 
served him well in the business of Bordeaux. 

The actual culprits were condemned to be broken on the 
wheel; and the sentence says tljat they shall be broken alive 
as hired assassins. The cardinal made many efforts, whether 
sincere or affected we cannot tell, to induce the king to spare 
their lives; but both Louis and the queen held out, and 
all that the minister could obtain was," that the criminals 
should be strangled before the horrid process of the wheel 
commenced. 

The cardinal, however, it wofild seem, attributed the whole 
design to Conde; and although there existed already upon the 
registers of the parliament a formal declaration of high trea¬ 
son against the prince, Mazarin was determined to carry the 
royal charge agamst him through all the forms oLa trial; and, 
in order to give it every degree of solemnity, thp. king himself 
was present upon several occasions while it was proceeding 
before the parUapaent. Many of the ^cers who were related 
to the prince besought thp monarch to suffer them to absent 
themselves from the court; but that grace was denied to them, 
and, after waiting a certain ^length of time to give Conde an 
opportunit;|i^ of returning and standing his trial, as he wai? 
commanded to do, sentence was pronounced against him and 
all his principal adherents, declaring them guilty of high 
treason, forfeiting all theijr estates, charges, end governments 
to the cro^^m, and condemning them to death by the axe. 

lin the course of the saipe year, in which this sentence was 
pronounced, took place the coronation of the king; and 
Mazarin, beginning better to, understapdb the people of 
I^^ce, neglected nothing that coiid give that air of oignit;^ 
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and authority both to the crown itself and to the office ef 
prime minister, which has often proTed much more effectual 
UL preventing resistance than the real power of the crown in 
repressing it. Into the details of the ceremony it is need¬ 
less to enter. Louis remained still under the tutelage of 
Mii.74^inTij and Anne of Austria even yielded to her minister 
almost all the power she had regained. 

In the mean time, with the aid of Fouquet, the cardinal 
applied himself to remove in some ^degree the financial diffi¬ 
culties of the state; and in 1653 a new system, affecting the 
provincial government, was introduced, which remained in 
mrce for many years, |nd which greatly contributed to give 
the minister, and afterwards the king, a more full and im¬ 
mediate ^mmand over the provinces. It mky be remem¬ 
bered, that at the commencement of the troubles of the 
Fronde there had existed in each province an intendant of 
finance. The parliament, however, insisted on those officers 
being recalled; but so much benefit had accrued to the 
minister from their services, that immediately upon Maza- 
rm*8 return it was determined not only to re-establish them, 
but to add great ad^tional powers to those they before pos¬ 
sessed. They now received the title of intendants of justice, 
police, and finance; and their functions are very well ex¬ 
plained by that name. * « 

Some of the financial measures of the minister, however, 
gave great dissatisfaction to the people, especially one in 
regard to a new coinage, which the poniament wisely viewed 
with a jcalou% eye. The king, having issued a decree upon 
the subject, held his bed of justice in the parliament, and 
caused the edict to be verified. No sooner was he gone, 
however, and had proceeded to Vincennes te hunt, than the 
parliament again assembled for the^ declared purpose of ex¬ 
amining the king’s decree. This had by far too strong a 
resemblance to the formes proceedings of that body Ap be 
suffered to pas^ unnoticed; and Mazorin represented to 
king that some act of vigour was absolutely necessary to 
put a stop to the evil which was likely to ensue. 

The kmg instsflitly set out, without changing his dress; 
and, entering the parliament house in his large hunting- 
boots, with hu horsewhip in kis hand, and followed by all tfie 
officers of his household in the same costume, he astonished 
the whole parlia^nt, by exclaiming,«in the tone of a master 
that would be obeyed, ** ThiS evils which your assemblies have* 
rpL. 1. * 2 L ^ 
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pvoduced are well known; 1 order you to cease those whidi 
you have begun upon my edicts. 1 forbid you, the first pre* 
sident, to aimer such assemblies, and evei^ one here preseiit 
to demand them.” Having thus spoken with an air and look 
of majesty which well announced what the bc^ would become 
at a later period, the king rose, and quitted the haU without 
waitmg for any reply. 

Though struck and astonished, the parliament hesitated 
and wavered, and ultimately showed some disposition to re* 
sist; but the opportune arrival of Turenne, and the firm 
reasoning of that great officer with the chief president, in¬ 
duced him to take such steps as put^ stop to proceedings, 
the natural tendency of which was to plunge the^ country 
once more intd civil war. 

The great mover of all former factions, He Hetz, remained 
in prison; but he still contrived to give both trouble and 
apprehension to Mazarin. His uncle having died, he became 
metropolitan, and every effort was made to induce him to 
resign his archbishopric. He took rapid measures, however, 
for securing it to himself, and for carrying on the adminis- 
tratipu thereof by means of his vicars. To remove him firom 
the neighbourhood of the Parisian clergy, whom he contrived 
to excite to continual applications in his favour, he was con¬ 
veyed to the citadel of Nante^/then under the government of 
the Mar^chal de Meillcraie. Prom that prison, however, he 
contrived to make his escape in August, 1654, and intended, 
it would appear, to have proceeded with all speed to Paris, to 
have cantoned himself once more in the archbishopric, and 
there to have set the court at defiance. He v/as prevented 
from effecting all this an accident. Having been let down 
from the wans o^ the mrtress, he foifnd a horse prepared for 
him, btiti was so much agitated and alarmed that he does not 
seem to have had full command over himself. Seeing a party 
of soldiers, whom he supposed to be drawn up in order to pre¬ 
vent his eshape, he produced a pistol, which, Recording to hia 
own account, frightened his horse by the sun flashing on the 
barrel. J^ly* however, declares that the cardinal was too 
frightened himself to sit the animal, which* was powerful 
and fiery. At all events he was thrown, and dislocated his 
BUL>ulder; but, getting agaix immediately, he remounted 
and effe(^d his escape. The pain which he suffered &om 
the injury which ke ha^ received prevented {lim from^ pro¬ 
ceeding very far, and, instead of infudng his%ay to Paris, he 
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was obliged to betake himself to a place of security, wherS he 
was treated somewhat unskilfully, and detained so long that 
no hope of executing his scheme with regard to the capital 
remained. He thence fled to Spain, and made his way across 
that country to Eome, but did not return to France for a 
considerable number of years, by which time age had de¬ 
prived him of that virulent energy which had rendered him a 
scourge to the country that gave him birth. 

Many anxieties undoubtedly attended the course of Ma- 
zarin; and one of those anxieties was\he approach of Louis 
XIY. to manhood. It was natural to suppose that a young 
monarch fuU of lifebmd ambition should, under any circum¬ 
stances, be desirous to take possession of thp power that was 
his own, and to exercise it at his own discretion. The pre¬ 
cocity, too, of the young monarch, both in bodily and in men¬ 
tal powers, his height, his strength, his majestic demeanour, 
all at the age of sixteen or seventeen, giving him the appear¬ 
ance of much greater maturity, might well teach Mazarin to 
imagine that the royal authority would speedily be snatched 
from his hands b^one who already could in a moment assume 
the monarch, and, though inspired by others, could act and 
speak as from himself. As the supermtendent of the educa¬ 
tion of the royal children, the cardmal would have had a diffi¬ 
cult task to perform, a d^cult choice to make ^between his 
duty and his ambition, had the rectitude of his heart been 
equal to the subtlety of his mind. Such was not the case, 
however, and his most strenuous efforts wore directed to keep 
the mind of the khig in such a state as to render his own 
authority pSrmanent. 

To have withheld Louis XIV. from the exercises and plea¬ 
sures of manhood would have been impossible; andL Mazarin 
soon saw that such was the case. *He suffered him^ therefore, 
to seek the trenches before a lyssieged city, to put himself at 
the head of his armies, tfnd to venture near tb^ batt^-iield; 

* he encouragtid him to ride, to fence, to run at the ring, and to* 
practise all those manly exercises for which he jiad a natural 
taste, and in which he acquitted himself with kingly grace. 
But these were not such dangeroits pleasures, at least for the 
minister, as might have been found fO the reading of hi^ry, 
in the study of policy, of in inquiries into the system of 
finance. . ^ 

From thosej^tadies M^z&rin toefle card to withhold him, by^ 
constant pleasures andpastimes, and by everything that cotdd 

2\2 
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distract him from serious thought, and occimy the corporeal 
rather than the mental man. There is a deeper accusation 
against that minister still—an accusation so dark, so horrible, 
that when we read it, we are inclined to thank ^d it is but 
an accusation. La Porte, the valet«de-chambre of the yoimg 
king, in a letter to Anne of Austria, written in the course ol 
the year 1653, repeats, in distinct terms, a charge which he 
had before m^e against the cardinal, and which had brought 
about his own disgrace. He asserts that a great crime had 
been committed by the minister upon the king’s person. He 
calls upon the king, as the sufferer, to come forward and 
verify bis assertion; and he demands immediate inquiry 
into the facts, fqr his own justification. The inquiiy never 
took place; La Porte remained in disgrace till after the death 
of the queen and Mazarin, and then was permitted to return. 
The charge thus remains merely a charge; but it is too dis¬ 
tinct, and too strongly supported by the following facts, that 
it was never investigated, that it was never refuted, and that 
the king suffered the accuser to return to his couii;, not to 
deserve a place in every history of Louis XIV.* 

In many amusements, innocent enough, but dangerous in 
their consequences, Louis XIV. passed aU the time which 
he did not spend in the comp. Balls, dances, parties of 
pleasure, jousts, feats of arms, ’gallant spectacles, pomp, pa¬ 
geantry, and ostentation, were all brought round the young 
monarch by Mazarin, who endeavoured to form in him a taste 
for every light and frivolous amusement; but while he thus 
directed the pursuits of the king, he gave a bent to the 
pursuits of the people also. «■ 

It might be, perhaps, with ambitious views, if not directly 
upon the crown ita3lf, at least upon mafiy high stations which 
smroundqd it, that Mazamn kept his nieces continually at 
the court, and brought them constantly into the society of 
the yqjmg monarch. This frbquent»proximi^ naturally pro- 
^ duced a dc^e of intimacy between Louis ^ond the fairc 
Italians, which soon ripened, it would appear, into more ten¬ 
der feelings 'between Louis and Olympia Mancini, sister of 
uhe Duchess of Mercosur. * When she first arriv/3d in* France 
she had been remarkably.plain; but as she grew up to woman- 

•* <• < 

* It seems to me that Voltaire has mistaken entirely the character of the crime 

with which La Porte wishes to acense Mazarin. The words which he makes nse 
of to describe it are, Tatfasitant gunnel venoit deucolbrnettre iu sa per- 
« .iuimt.” « \ ' 
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hood, a great change took place in lier personal appearance. 
Her eyes were always fine, and she had now grown plump 
and much fairer than when she first appeared; her colour 
was high, but delicate; her cheeks were remarkable for the 
beautiful dimples that appeared in them; her hands, arms, 
and feet were small and beautifiil; and she added to all 
these attractions considerable wit, talent, grace, and a strong 
desire to please. Such is the account given of her by Ma¬ 
dame de Motteville; and with this girl constantly in the 
society of the king, it might well be eapected that lie should 
become enamoured of her, Mazarin gave every encourage¬ 
ment, and the quee^ afforded every opportunity. At all the 
balls of the court tli^ king led out MademqiscUe de Mancini 
or the* Duchess de Mercoeur to dance. Th^ read, they sat, 
they talked together, and the king applied himself eagerly to 
learn Italian, for the sole purpose of speaking a tenderer 
language than his own wdth her who had first taught him 
the feelings which he wished to express therein. We shall 
have occasion to mark the course of this passion hcrc^after; 
it is suilicient to have noticed it here, amongst the acts of 
Louis's youth. 

We must now turn to matters which affected France more 
seriously for the time being. The intrigues in favour of 
Coude had never ceased in*Paris; and they had been prin¬ 
cipally carried on by the beautiful Countess of Chatillon, 
whose charms and wfiosc wit were alike employed in favour 
of a man who had, in one instance, at least, ^ed towards 
her with as much disinterested generosity as love. She had 
been suspoeted, whether w'ith or without cause docs not ap¬ 
pear, of having taken a considerable share in that conspiracy, 
the object of which whs to assassinate Maiarin; and her eyes 
were continually turned towardc^ any one whose ^discontent 
rendered it probable that they would listen to proposals in 
favour of the exiled pijnce. 'Nobody at first sight^seemed 
, less likely to be gained to his cause than thb well-known^ 
MarSchai d^Hocquincourt, who had been always opposed to 
him and devotedly attached to Mazarin. He* had, indeed, 
more (Hiaa (|]ace proposed to pub Cond6 to death, and had 
shown a far greater degree of virulejace against him than had 
been displayed by any other parlisan of the court. But his 
favour had waned by this time; he had not very much dis¬ 
tinguished hiifishlf at the fi>rcing ^f th^ lines of Arras, and 
for some mbfiths he had'not been employed at all, when^htf 
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ag^tB of Cond4 and the Duchess of Chatillon endeavoured 
to engage him, not only to serve the prince, but to give up 
to him the two important fortresses of Peronne and of Ham, 
of which he was governor. His negotiation with Condd and 
the Spaniards had advanced very far ere it was discovered; 
and Mazarin, as soon as he gained intelligence of the trans¬ 
action, sent in haste for Turenne, to concert the means of 
preventing the treacherous general from introducing the 
Spaniards into the strongplaces in which he commanded. 

Turenne hastened Compiegne; and Mazarin laid the 
whole case before him, proposing that the royal army should 
immediately march to Peronne. Turenne, however, objected. 
Cond6 was alrea^ in the neighbourhood with a large force: 
it was ascertaine^hat he had been authorised by the Spanish 
government to offer Hocquincourt four hundred thousand 
crowns, and to create him lieutenant-general of all Flanders; 
and it was to be apprehended that these tempting offers 
would be accepted at once, if the slightest intimation reached 
tlie marshal’s ears that the royal army was on its ntarch 
towards Peronne. To prevent such an intimation from reach¬ 
ing him, if the army did march, was nearly impossible : 
troubles were at the same time beginning to show^ themselves 
in Paris; and the least false step would have brought a 
foreign army into the heart of the kingdom, and wrould have 
throwm the Vhole of b ranee once more into a state of 
civil war. 

Turenne, therefore, advised the minister to temporise and 
endeavour to effect by negotiation with the fiiithless governor 
of Peronne that which it would have been difficult to effect 
by force. Messengers were accordingly sent to Hocquincourt, 
bearing such offers ^from the court of Finrice as were judged 
likely, in eombination with t|>e dangers of his position, to out¬ 
weigh the temptations held forth to him by the Spaniards, 
and to induce him to give up a trust ,of which he had proved 
himself GnwoiChy. 

* Thd negotiations lasted for fifteen days; and, ‘with effron¬ 
tery scarcely paralleled, Hocquincourt received and treated 
with the envoys of Spain and the envoys of Frapee aA if he 
had been an independent, monarch. He made no attempt to 
conceal his proce^ings; du| he kept a watchful eye upon the 
movements of the French armies, while the presence of the 
t Prince of Coiide withpi twc^leagueus of Perounl^ afforded him 
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always a resource in case the King of France* should attempt 
coercive measures after milder ones had faile*d. His treaty 
with Mazarin, however, was at len^h concluded; and ho 
agreed, upon receiving Wo hundred thousand crowns and the 
assurance of perfect safety, to resign his government of Ham 
and Pcronne to his son, and retire to his estates in the in¬ 
terior of the country. Hocquincourt thus escaped unscathed, 
though criminal in the highest degree: but Mazarin avenged 
himself upon the fair intriguante who had laboured so hard to 
seduce him from his duty, and by airesting her, put a stop 
for the time to the Duchess of Ghatilion’s strenuous efforts 
in favour of Conde. 

About this time took place one of the most important poli¬ 
tical transactions of Mazarin’s life; a transaction for which 
he has been censured severely, and perhaps with some degree 
of justice ; though we must rememoer that the peculiarities 
of his situation, and the difficulties which long civil wars had 
brought upon France, rendered sacrifices expedient and even 
necessary, which at any other period would have been im¬ 
politic and disgraceful. The transaction to which I allude is 
We treaty entered into between France and the English 
Commonwealth under Cromwell. The monarchical writers 
of those times bitterly attacked Mazarin for treating at all 
with the great usurper who Jiad assumed the leading staff of 
the English people; but the really disgfracefuh part of the 
transaction was the stipulation to expel from France, and 
withdraw all countenance from those unfortunate princes who 
after theii; father’s death had found an asylum in the domi¬ 
nions of I^puis, and one of whom at least had served him 
gallantly in the field. 

No sooner had th^ authority of Cromwell appeared so far 
confirmed as to give the surroim^ing monarchs reason to be¬ 
lieve that it was established on a durable basis,^ than both 
France and Spain courted the aew ruler of the great maritime 
power, and each sought 1;o engage him to take l^r paM in the 
quarrel whieffi existed between them. Spain was the fhrst t(^ 
recognise his power in a formal manner, and many were the 
advaimgcs and prospects of advantage held out to Cromwell 
by Don Louis de Haro; but the keen mind of the usurper 
led him to see far greater benefit tS be derived from a;^ alli¬ 
ance with France, if France were inclined to submit to his 
exorbitant depwds. From the first he treated both powers^ 
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with haughty indifference—dictated rather than required, and 
by appearing to hesitate between the two, atimulated both to 
greater conceBsions. 

Some time before, he had demanded and obtained firom the 
States of Holland a treaty of peace, by which it was agreed 
that the family of the Pmce of Orange should be for ever 
excluded from the office of stadtholder; and two of the piiu- 
cipal points which he now required France to concede were, 
the expulsion of the Duke of Y'ork from the dominions of the 
King of France, and the denial of all aid from that monarch 
to Charles II. Maz^n temporised, and did all that he could 
to avoid yielding; but his feeble though subtle policy was 
scarcely able to oppose any barrier to tfio keen and cutting 
proceedings of Frotector ; and, after having, there is every 
reason to believe, fomented, as far as possible, the ill-will whicn 
existed between Holland and England, and which broke out 
into open 'war in 1652, he yielded to almost all the demmids 
of Cromwell for the purpose of detaching him from the inte¬ 
rests of Spain, and obtaining his powerful support in the 
military operations taking place in Flanders. With this be¬ 
fore his eyes, he even sulmred the Protector to interfere in 
the affairs of France respecting the Huguenots of Nismes; 
he abandoned to their fate the Catholics of England, in whose 
favour some faint efforts had be^^n made ; and he forgot the 
rites of hospitality and the dues of kindred, and abandoned 
Charles II. and his brother to their fate. 

Cromwell engaged to support France in her wars against 
Spain, and not to cease his efforts till the latter qpuntry was 
forced to agree to a reasonable peace. It was stipulated that 
Dunkirk, Gravelines, and Mardyke should be attacked by the 
united forces of the allies ; and that D,pnkirk and Mardyke, 
two mosk important places on the coast, should be ceded to 
England, while Gravelines Remained in the hands of France. 
Such sacrifices, under such circumstances, immediately called 
tbrth fi^lous piurmurs from the Frdnch people, and a thou- ^ 
(Sand libels issued from the press, exaggerating d;he baseness 
and evil policy of Mazarin. One especially, attributed justly 
to the pen of De Eetz, displayed in the strongest colours the 
indignity which France suTOred in giving up two*^ strong con¬ 
tinental towns to which &e could lay such just claim, and in 
allowmg herself to be compilled hf an usurper to didve forth 
from her bosom the two grandchil^en of Hnn^y lY. 
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Mazariii pursued calmljjr bis- way, however, undeterred 
anything that might be said against his policy. While Bor¬ 
deaux, the French ambassador in London, was carrying on 
the negotiations which ended in this treaty, Mazarin, whose 
ultimate view was to effect a peace with Spain, and to obtain 
a claim upon that country itself by a union between the 
young king of France and a daughter of the Spanish 
monarch, despatched the secretary of the state, Lionne, to 
Madrid, in order to propose the alliance which he had so 
much at heart, as the price of a pease between the two 
countries. The French ambassador took his way to the 
Spanish capital in the disguise of a merchant; but he was 
furnished with fuller jfowers to treat than weye perhaps ever 
before given to a secret envoy. On arriving ^n Madrid, he 
immediately opened a communication with Don Louis de 
Haro; and so privately was everything carried on, that for 
several weeks no one in the Spanish capital was aware that 
a French minister had arrived in Spain, except the king, 
Don Louis himself, and one or two of his most confidential 
advisers. 

The ^eat difficulties of the negotiation lay in the claims of 
the Prmce de Conde. Spain was, it is true, reduced to the 
utmost point of depression: she was exhausted both of 
finances and of men; Englandthad declared agaiust her; the 
Duke of Lorraine had quitted her service with his army; 
internal dissensions in France no longer caused a diversion 
in her favour, and everything was to be lost and nothing 
gained by pxotracting the war. Don Louis de Haro, how¬ 
ever, with geij^erous pertinacity adhered to aU his demands 
in favour of Conde, and required, as an essential point in the 
proposed treaty between France and Spaii^ that a stipula¬ 
tion should be inserted, assuring to^that great princt^pardou 
and oblivion for the past, with a promise of being re¬ 
established in all his estates, honours, charges, and gqyem- 
n^ents. "With this Lionne would not comply,® repeating 
twenty times,** “ Pass me those three words, charges alhd 
govenmmnts, and the peace is concluded.” Dor^Louis ad¬ 
hered iimCxibly, however, to his demands, and upon it the 
negotiation was broken off. . 

It is to be remarked, ho'^ever, t^at although Lionne «o 

9 

* See his nm despatch. ^ 
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positively asserted that peace would be concluded if the 
words he objected to were omitted, it is by no means certain 
that his expectations would have been realised. There still 
remained to be determined, whether the hand of the infanta 
would or would not be given to Louis XIV., and whether 
ITrance would or would not agree to abandon all interference 
in the matter of Portugal. 

The affairs of Spain in the Low Countries were, as we have 
shown, beginning to wear a better appearance, and the ex¬ 
clamation of Anne ^ Austria, when she heard of the defeat 
of Turenne before Valenciennes, tliat it was not to be ex¬ 
pected that success would always attend the French arms, 
showed that the court felt their confidence somewhat dimi¬ 
nished. Of oourse, the spirits of the Spaniards were raised; 
but the successful negotiations of Mazarin with England, and 
the appearance of a large reinforcement from Oreat Britain 
in the French camp at St. Quentin, which took place in 1657, 
more than counterbalanced any successes which Spain had 
obtained. 

A still greater advantage, too, was being slowly attained 
by the French prime minister; namely, the complete control 
of both parliament and people in tne French metropolis. 
From time to time, indeed, the parliament would take the 
opportunity of his absence with the armies to make some 
efforts to'iregain its former power; but now a thousand voices 
were I'eady to declaim against its insolent interference in 
affairs of state, and members of its own body were the first 
to point out its folly in attempting to struggle-with the will 
of the king. The death of Pomponne de Beyievre, in 1657, 
who had succeeded Mole as the chief president, and who was 
the only man, ^e are told, that Masarin ever feared suffici¬ 
ently 'CO court constantly, deprived the parliament of its last 
great support; while the minister was daily increasing his 
own iptrength by the alliaiTces he formed with the principal 
families of France. One niece was already married to the 
DTike of Mercoeur; and thus a bond of tinion was esta¬ 
blished between himself and the house of Vend6me, which was 
strengthened about this«.period by his reconciliatioi/with the 
Duke of Beaufort, ^he Princess de Conti allied him to the 
reyal family; and her mster connected him with the ducal 
house of Modena. Olympia Mancini, too, after having been 
long the object of, the youthful, regard of I&Duis XIV., seeing 
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fchafc there was no probability of the crown of France falling 
on her brow, accepted, in 1657, the hand of the son of Prince 
Thomas of Savoy, to whom the county of Soissons had de¬ 
scended from his mother the Princess of Gorignau; and left 
her place in the king*B affections to be filled up by her sister 
Mary. 

l^er marriage, indeed, gave that sister advantages which 
she herself had not possessed; for there can be little doubt 
that the queen, though she had not thought fit to put a stop 
to the intimacy between her son and the niece of Mazarin, 
had seen with much apprehension the attentions which he 
])aid her. "When she found, however, that he suffered 
Olympia Mancini to nfarry the Count de Sojpsons without 
any appe&rance of mortification, she became reassured in 
regard to his conduct, and beheld, without even tacit oppo¬ 
sition, the commencement of a for more serious passion for 
the younger sister. Mary and Hortense had as yet been 
kept at a distance from the court; and Mary had been placed 
for some time in a convent, at the earnest desire of her 
mother, who wished her to embrace a life of devotion. 

The father of thesb young women, we find from Madame 
de Motteville, had been celebrated as an astrologer, and had 
predicted that his daughter Mary would prove the cause of 
great dissensions. Her personal appearance, however, when 
she was introduced at the court of Ann'^ of Austrijf, did not 
seem to imply that the dissensions she was foredoomed to 
cause would proceed from love. She was at that time remark¬ 
ably plain ancU extremely thin, and possessed none of those 
graces and attractions which might justly have - caused alarm 
to Anne of Austria. 

About the time of MatyManciniJ^s appearapee at the court 
of France, the French capital wa8«visited, for the ^siScond 
time, by the personage who rendered herself so celebrated by 
abdicating a throne she disgraced, find devoting herself to the 
pufsuit of pleasure, under the pretence of philosophy, if it 
be part of tbe ddty of monarchs to set an example of virtde 
to their s^jects, Christina of Sw'eden was unworthj’ of filling 
the thron^bf Gpstavus Adolphus; and we might honour the 
severity of her judgment of herself, ha^ her abdication pro¬ 
ceeded from consideration for^her subjects, and not fixim the 
volatility of a depraved and licentiou| mind. She hod, from 
the commencemen€ qf the civib w'ars ^ h^rsynce, taken much 
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•interest therein, and had endeavoured to mediate, unsolicited, 
between the contending parties. Her mediation had been 
rejected with brief thanks by all; but after her abdication, 
as she passed through Brussels, she sought eagerly to see 
Gond6, who was the great hero of her imagination. At the 
same time, she refused to grant him the same ceremonial 
honours which she yielded to the Archduke of Austria. 
Such a pitiful and unphilosophical instance of her clinging to 
the shadow of royalty, afber she had cast away the substance, 
had the effect which might be expected on the mind of 
Cond6, and he refused to visit her till she agreed to make no 
distinction between him and the archduke. 


She afterwards appeared at the ccfiirt of France, in 1656; 
and at the Request of Charles G-ustavus, to whom she had 
resigned the Swedish throne, she was received with high 
honours. A letter from the Duke of Guise is extant, detail¬ 
ing the appearance of the northern heroine at the time of her 
entering tne French territories. After some other remarks 
upon her person, he says, “ She has one shoulder high; but 
she conceals that defect so well by the absurdity of her dress, 
her demeanour, and her actions, that dno might lay wagers 
about it. Her fsice is large, without being out of proportion; 
all the features are so also, and strongly marked; the nose 
aquiline, the mouth large enough without being disagreeable, 
her teeth passable, her eyes fine and full of fire; her com- 

{ )lexion, notwithstanding some marks of the small-pox, bril- 
iant and fine enough; the form of the face tolerable, but 
accompanied by a head-dress very singular. «It is a man’s 
wig, very thick and much turned up on tht forehead, very 
thick at the sides, and below thin and pointed: the top of the 
head is a tissi^ of hair, and the back has something of the 
head-^ess of a woma]:)» Sometimes she wears a hat; her 
bodice, laced behind and slanting, is almost made like our 
poiu^oints; her shift confing oivt all round above her petti¬ 
coat, whibh she wears but badly fastened up, and not foo 
straight. She is always very much powderfed, with a world 
of pomattim, and never wears gloves. She is shod l^e a man; 
ana she has a man’s voice and tone, &c. &e** believe,” 


he adds after some ^ore remarks, ** that 1 have omitted no 
part of her portrait, except tha^' she sometimes wears a sword 
and a buff jerkin, that* her wig is black, and that she has 
nothing upon hen bosopi but a scarf of th^sme colour.” 
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Notwithstanding all her Bingularities, she contrived to win < 
greatly upon the affections of Jjine of Austria during her first 
visit; but other reports and manifold stories intervened, and 
having returned to France not long after, without announcing 
her approach, she received an iutunation that she must halt 
at Fontainebleau, her residence in which place she signalised 
by ordering her attendant Monaldcschi to be put to death in 
tne gallery of the Stags. The fault which drew down upon, 
him the sanguinary wrath of Christina has never been very 
clearly ascertained; but it would appear that some treacherous 
indiscretion on his part, regarding the intrigues of his de¬ 
praved mistress, either with himself or with Sentinelli, brother 
of her captain of the ^uard, ultimately produced his death. 
TTia letteA were stopped; and, furnished with froofs of his 
fault, Christina sent for a priest named Father Mathurin, 
and, having caused Monaldeschi to be brought into her pre¬ 
sence, she accused him of treason, and ordered him to prepare 
for death by confession to the priest. The imhappy man 
prayed for his life in vain, and refused to confess to the priest 
whom she had sent forte witness the horrid act. In order to 
compel him to confesi, she ordered the captain of her guard 
to wound him before he killed him, which he accordingly did, 
after he and the priest had both carried Monaldeschi’s petition 
for life to the libertine but inexorable woman, who had pre¬ 
pared everything for putting him to death. The unhappy 
man then confessed; and, while Christina, in a chamber wi^- 
in hearing, remained laughing and talking and ridiculing her 
attendant’s cowardice, the captain of the guard performed his 
bloody task, running his sword through the throat of Monal¬ 
deschi, who wore a concealed coat of mail, and drawing it 
backwards and forwards 4ill he was^ead. • 

Notwithstanding this dreadful ac^for which there jvas no 
more palliation than for any murder committed by a common 
cut-throat, she was suffered* at het earnest entreat", to ^sit 
Fiyis once more, and was then sent out of France; followed 
by universal dis^st. 

Towar^the end of 1657, the political world of il^nce was 
greatly a^atc^ by reports of Mazarfn’s ill health; and, on 
his return from the army, whither he Jiad accompanied the 
young king, the alteration injbhe mijpister’B appearance wdh 
romorkable. The physicians suspected the disease to be the 
stone, and for somi igme eager ^bals ^nd intrigues proceeded 
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*in tlie Prench capital regarding the place of him tCiiOm all 
men prophetically converged to the grave. But repose, skilful 
treatment, and, more than all, perhaps, continued success, 
restored Mazarinto health for the time, and, early in the year 
1658, he was prepared to accompany the king to the army, 
and to open that campaign which crushed the last hopes ot 
Spain. 
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vols. y. 6d. each? 




An A^hdbetuAl LQ^of Bocks 


CH 3 SSS aONGBESS of 1862 . 

A Collection of the Games played. 
Edited by J. Ldwenthal. gs. 

OHBVBEXTL on Oolour. Trans¬ 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, 5r.; or with an additional 
series of i6 Plates in Colours, 
7s. 6d. 

OHILLINGWOBTH’S Religion i 
of Protestants. A Safe Way to^. 
Salvation. 3^. 6 d. 

GHINA, Flotorlal, Descriptive, 
and Hlstorloal. With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations, gfi 

CHRONIOLES OF THE CRU¬ 
SADES. Contemporary Narra¬ 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Creur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Jomville 55. 

CICERO’S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. 5r. each. 

■■ - ■ Letters. Translated by Evelyn 
S. Shuckburgh. 4 vol» 5.;. each. 

- On Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and , 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. | 
J. S. Watson, M.A. Sr. j 

- On the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- j 
public. Consulship. Translated j 
by Prof. C O. Yonue, M.A., and > 
Francis Barham. 

-* — Academics, De Finibus, and 
Tusculan Qtiestlons. tBy Prof. ’ 

* C. D. Yonge. M..\. S-f* ! 

CICERO’S Offices; cu. Moral ! 
Duties. Cato Major, an Essay ' 
on Old Age; Ltelius, an Essay 
on Friendsh^; Scipio’s Dream; 
Paradoxes; Libtter to Quintus on 
Magistrates. Translated by C R. 
Edinoitds. 3r. 6<f. ^ 

CORNELips NEPOS.- 
Justin. 


GLARE’S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. i8th Edition, Re' 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planch^, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 5^. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
I5r. 

CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti¬ 
mental Journey. $s. 6</, 

COLERIDGE’S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and R^igion. 3r. 6</, 

-Aids ,to Reflection, and tKe 

CONFhSSlONS OF AN INQUIRING 

Spirit, to which arc added the 
Essays on Fai i h and the Bwok 
OF Common 1’rayb.r. 3J. 6rf. 

- Lectures and Notes on 

Shakespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by 'f. Ashe 3.f. 6r/. 

-Blographia Llterarla; to¬ 
gether with Two I.ay Sermons. 
Jr. 

f 

- Table-Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe. B.A. jr. 6<f. 

-Miscellanies, .ZBsthetlc and 

Literary; to which i.s ^dded. 
The Theory of Life Col¬ 
lected and arn-mgcd by 1 . Ashe, 
B.A. 3r. 6r/. 

CO]^E’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Marti neau. With Intro- 
ducfion by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. 5.r. each. 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition 
the Principles of the Cfurs 
^ Philosophie Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes. Ks. 

CONDE’S History of the Do- 
iMnion of the Arabs* in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. K )^er. 3 

vols. 3r. 6 ci.‘ each. 




Contained in BektCs Libraries. 


COOPER'S Biographical Dio- 
Uonary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. BylTiompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 

2 vols. Ss. each. 

OOXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade* 3 vols. 3y. Or/. 
«^ch. 

An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, 4to. 
tor. 6<f. 

-History of the House of 

Austria (1218“ 1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I.,to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3 j. 6i/. each. 

Ct(AIK’S(G.L.)PursuitofKnow- ; 
ledge under Dlfnoultlea Ulus* 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Wr>odcut Portraits and Plates. 5^. ; 


DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the TJfxt 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
SJ. 

-The Purgatorlo. A Literal 

Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 5 j. • 

D£ COMMINSS (Philip), Me* 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., 
Kiilg^ of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History oi 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 3J. 6flf. 
each. 

DEFOE’S Novels and Miscel¬ 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri¬ 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
3.r. 6d. e^ch. 

1 .—Captain Singleton, and 
ro'.or.el Jack. 


CRUipSHANE’S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
PuppJl Show ; an Account of Us 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra¬ 
tions, and Coldhred Plates, de¬ 
signed and engraved by G. ( il'.iik- 
shank. 5r. 

CIJNNINaHAM’S (.ives Sf the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 


A Neit Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs 
xQeaton. ^ 3 vols. 35. 6^. each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans 
lated by the Rev. H, F. Cary!' 
M.A. 3s. 6it. • I 


— Translk^ into English Vese 
by I. Wright, M.A. 3rd Mi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel,«afte 4 
Flanq^. • * 


IT.—Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cron^e, &c. 

HI.—Moll Flanders, and the 
• History of the Devil. 

IV.—Rojftina, and Life of Mrs, 
Christian Davies. 

V. —listoi^of theGreat PlagjI 
of London, 1*65: Th* 
Storm (1703); and the 
* True-born Englishman. 

VI.--Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
Worldf and Political 
Tracts. 

• VII,—Robinson Cruso^ 

• 

DE LOLME on th^ Constitution 
of England. Edited by John 
Mat^egor. 3s, 6</., 


8 An Alphabetical List of Books 


DEMMIN’S Histoory of Anas 
and Armour from the Earliest 
l^eriod. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
is . 6 d . 

DEMOSTHENES' OraUons. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. 

‘II.-V., 5j. each. 

DE STAEL’S Corlnoe or Italy. 
By Madame de Staol. Trans¬ 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 35. 6</, , ^ 

DEVEY’S Login, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. 55. 

DICTIONARY of latin and 
Greek Quotations; including 
[*rovcrbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, .and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum (622 pages). 5^. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provlnoial English., Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

DIDR ON’S Christian Icono¬ 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans¬ 
lated by E. J Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 Vols 
5^. each. * 

;piOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opinions,; of the Anolent 

t Phllo^ptaers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M A. 55. 

DOBBEB’S Adversarfa. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
Ss. each. 

DODD'S E»3lgrammatlsts. A 

' Seleotton from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mcdisev^l, 

,, and Mqdem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry PhKjp Dodd» M.A. Ox* 
folrd. 2i)d Edition I revised and 
enlarged* (ir. 


DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Gre^s. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5J, 

DRAPER’S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. Byjohn William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. $s. each. 

DUNLOP’S History of Plotlon. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson^ 2 vols. 5J. each. 

DYER (Dr T. H.). Pompeii: • its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. IT. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a I’lan of the Forum. 
Is. 6(f. 

.. . The City of Romo : its History 
and Monuments. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 5’'* 

DYER (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif¬ 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. I'hiselton Dyer, Mi A. 5 -^* 

EARLY TRAVELS INrPALES- 
TINE. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, M.i. With Map of 
J^t!riisaleni. $s. 

EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Hv-torical Novel. By George 
filters. ' Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3.r. 6 e/. , 

EDGEWORTH'S S«orles for 
Children. With 8 lllustrs^jpns 
^jy L Speed, jr. '• 

'ELBE'S William Shakespeare. 

—See SCIAKESPEARE. 

ERSON’S Wor^^s. 3 vols 
each, o 

I.—Essays, Lectures^And Poems 

11 .—Ei^llsh Traits, Nature, and 
C^qdttct of Life* * 




Contained in Bohn's Libraries, 
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Kmkkson'vS Works continued. 

III.—Society and Solitude—Letters 
and Social aims — Miscel¬ 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 

ELLIS (G.) Speoimens of Early 
Engliatai Metrical Romances. 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and I’rogress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
ByJ. O. Halliwjill, F.R.S. 5 j, 

EliTNEMOSER’S ^Istory of 
Magic, ’i'ranslated by William 
Ilowitt. 2 vols. 5'. each. 

EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. 
With the Enchriridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5r. 

EURIPIDES., A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. Uy E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

EUTROPIUS.—.SVtf Justin, 

EUSEBIUS PAMPJitLUB, 
Ecclesiastical History of. Trans¬ 
lated by Rev.C.F.Cruse,M.A. 5J. 

EVELYN'S Diary and Corre- 
sposdendence. Edited from the 
Otiginri MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5r. each. « 

FAIRHOLT’S Costume in Ehg- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Ccii|ury. 
3rd Edition, revised, Yiy Viscount 
Dillon, y.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5r. each. 

Fmli DIDO'S Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With'' 
Cruikshank’s IllustratioiSs. 3^. 6A 

-History of Tom Jones, ft 

Foundling. * With C^iukshank* | 
I]lustrati^n.s. 2 vol:^ 3r. ^d, each. . 

-Amelia. With jCruiksh%pk's i 

lUustn^ons. 5 .^. • ^ 


FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculp* 
ture. By John Fiaxman, R^\. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates, bx. 

FLORENCE of WORCESTER’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Con¬ 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De¬ 
parture of the Romans to (he 
Reign of Edward I. Translat<j|d 

• by Thomas Forester, M.A. 5x 

FOSTER'S (John) Life and Cor¬ 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryl^d. 2 vols. 3x. 6 d. each. 

- Critical Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 31-. 6 d. 
each. 

-Essays: on Decision of Cha¬ 
racter ; on a Man’s writing Me¬ 
moirs of Himself; on the epithet 
Romantic; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re¬ 
ligion. 35. 6d. 

-Essays on ihe Evils of Popular 

Ignorance; to which is added, a 
Discourse* on the Propagation of 
(Christianity in India. 3s. 6d, 

-Essays on the Improvement 

of Time. With Notes of 
Sermons and other Pieces. 
p. 6d. 

-Fosterlana. Selected and 

Edited by Hepry G. Bobu. 3x. 6 d. 

GASPARY’S^History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her¬ 
man OelsnerfL M.A., Ph.Dff 
Vol. I. •p. 6d. ^ ^ ^ 

GEO tf'FR’uY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of. — See Six 0 . E. 
Chronicles. 

GESTA ROMANORUM. or En¬ 
tertaining Moral iitories invented 
by the Monks. Traiulatcd by the* 
Rev. Charles Swan, ^(evised 
^Edition, by Wynnard ^ Hooper^ 
B.A. 5J. • 

GIL DAS, Chronloles ot.—See Six 
0 . E. Chronieles. 
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aiBBOK’S DeoUne and FaU of 
the Roman Bmplre Complete 
£hd Unabri<j^edy with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols 35. 6(f. each. 

GILBART’S History, Frlnolples, 
and Practice of Baiddns. By 
the late T. W. Gill^art, F.R.S. 
•New Edition, revised by A. S* 
Michie. 2 vols. lor. 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6s. 

GIR ALDUS OAMBRENSI 3 ’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt lloare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M. A, 
F.S.A. 3 ^* 

GOETHE’S Faust. Parti. Ger¬ 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. 5^. 

GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3r. 6d. each 
I. and II.--Autobiography and 
' Annals. 

III. — Faust. Two Parts, com¬ 

plete. (Swanwick.) ^ 

IV. —Novels and ‘^J'les. 

V.—Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
^ ticeship. 

VI.—Conversations with Ecker- 

* Ynann £nd Soret. 

VIII.—Dramatic Works/ 

IX.—^Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

X.—^Tour in Italy, and Second 
Resid^ce in Rome. 

• XI. —Miscellaneous Travels. 

XII.—fCarl/ and Miscellaneous 

{.etters. * 

XIll — Correspondence with Zelter. 
XIV.—Reineke Fox,. West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 


GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by ]. W. M. Gibli^. 5 
vols. 35 6d. each 

GRAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobel Tracts, including 
two not lieforc published, Ac. 
New Edition. 5^. 

GRAY’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edi^d by the Rev 
D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vol. ,I 
3J. 6d. » [Vo/, ii. ui the press 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans 
latcd by George Burges, M.A. ^s 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hello 
dorus, Longus, and AchilleB 
Tatlus—viz., The Adventures of 
Thcagenes & Chsiriclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Lcucippe. Trans¬ 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

GREGORY’S Letters* on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, Se Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 3^. 6c/. 

GREENE, MARLO^fE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by KoJ^ert Bell. 3r. 6c/. 

GRfiMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Tra nslated 
by».Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro¬ 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 35. 6(f. each. , 

Gammer Grethel; or, Ger¬ 


man Fairy Tales and Poimlar 
Stories. Containing 42 f^ry 
^ Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With ppmerous Woodcuts after 
fGeorge Cruikshank and Ludwig 
TGrimm. 3.V. 6c/. v 

GROSSWS Marco Iflscontl. 
Translate^ 'by A. F. D. The 
V Ballads rmdered into ^nglish 

' Verse by M. P. 3/. 


Contained tn Bohn's Libraries, 
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Q-XTIZOT’S History of the 
Engllah Revolution of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles 

I. to his Death. Translated by 
William TTazlitt. y. 6 d. 

-History of Glvlliaatlon, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans¬ 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3x. 6 d. eadi. 

HALL’S (Rev. ^^bert) Mlscel- 
^laneous Worlra and Remains. 

V. • 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor emd 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, 

HARDWICK'S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Pr<»cter, M.A. 5^. 

HAUPF’S Talos. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
Inn in Jhe Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by .S. Mendel. 6 d. 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales 4 vols. 
3r. dr/, each. 

1 .—^wice-told Tales, and the 
• Snow Image. 

II. Scarlet Letter, and the House 

with the fieven Gables. 

III. —Transformation [The Marble 

Faun], and Blilhedale Ro¬ 
mance. 

IV. —Mosses from a»Old IlSanse. 

HAZLITT'S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
Hazlitt. 3r. 6 ti. 

-Lcxstures on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakesp^re’s Plays 
3r. 6d. 1 

- Lecttf^^ on thcb Englllh 

Poets, *s^id on the English Conne 
Writers. 3^. 6 d, • ^ 

-The Plain Speaker. Oplhion^ 

onBoeks, Men, and Things. 

-Boimd Table, jr. Af. 


HAZLITT’S Sketches Ind 
Essays, y. 6 d. 

- The Spirit of the Age; or, 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3^. 6rf. 

HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, reviyd 

• by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5.r. 

HEGEL’S Lectures on the Philo¬ 
sophy of History. Translated by 

J. Sibree, M.A. 

HE/nE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. y. 6 d. 

-Travel-Piolures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 
Book of Idea.s, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen¬ 
dices and Map.s. 31. 6rf. 

HELP’S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America# By Sir Arthur Helps, 

K. Cr.B. 3 /. 6d, 

HELP’S Life of Hernando Cortes, 
and the Conquc.st of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3r. (kL each. ^ 

- Life of Pizarro. 3^-. 6 d. 

-Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

cf the Indies* 3x. 6c/. 

HENDERSdN (E.) Select His¬ 
torical Documents of the Midd^ 
Ages, includiilg the most famoiK 
Charte/^ relating^to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th* to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin spd 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.*B., A.M., Ph.D. y. 

HENFRET’S GtSde to En^lP 
Coins, from the Conqu^t to the 

* present time. New wa revised 
Edition by C. F. ^eary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6ir. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S 
History of thfvEngBgh. Trans-, 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. <fv. 
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KBiNRY’S (Matthew) B^posltlcsL 
of the Book of the PsalmB. 5^. 

BEELIODOBUS. Theagenes and 
Oharlolea. — Sec Grkkk Ro¬ 
mances. 

HBBOBOTUS. Translated by the 
^Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 3^, bd. 

— - Notes on, Original and Se* 
lected from tho best Commenta¬ 
tors. By D. VV. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map. 5^. 

- Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler, cj. 

HESIOD, GALLIMACHLS, and 
THBOGNIS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5x. 

HOFFMANN’S (B. T. W.) The 
Seraploa Brethren. Translated 
from the Cerman by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
l:>wing. 2 vols. . if. bii. each. 

HOLBEIN'S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts U pward.s of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction add Descrip 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
'I'homas Frc^nall Dilxlen. 5^. 

HOMER’S Iliad. Translated into 
Engliih Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Sf. 

-Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the i^'rogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 55. 

^- See also PoBit. ^ 

'HOOPEfR’S (G.) Waterloo: The 
Downfall of the Fl^st Napo¬ 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
'ol 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans 3^. M, 

4-The Cax&palgn of Sedan: 

The Downfall of the Second Etn- 
pire, f\ugust - Sept iml>er, iSyp. 

i With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. bd. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
trsnsUtknii t^A. Hamilton Bryce, 


! HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
j Works Hernani - Ruy Bla.s— 
I The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 

, L. SIous. 3i. bd. 

, - Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Tran*?- 

; lated by various Writers, now first 
collecteil by J. H. L. Williams. 

I 3f. 

\ HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans¬ 
lated by E. C. One, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. DaW:is, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
3j. bd, each, excepting Vol. V. 5s. 

-Personal NarraUve of his 


'I’ravelsto the Equinoctial Regions 
of Aineiici during the years 1799 
1804. Translated by T, Koss. 3 
volf. 5f. each. 


I 


I 

I 


by 
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Views of Nature. Translated 
E. C. Otte and II. G. Bohn. 

e 


HUMPHREYS’ Com CoUector’s 
Manual. By II. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on W 5 >od and Steel. 3 vols. 5 j. 
each. 


; HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
I volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth Jf. bd. 

I HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me¬ 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy^: together with her 
Autoljsography, and an Account 
of the Siege of I.Athom House. 
3f. bd. 

HIH^T’S Ibetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re¬ 
vised and enlarged. 5/. 

INDIA BEFORE THE SEPOY 
MUTINY. A Piptorlal, •-De¬ 
scriptive, and Hlstoxloai Ao- 
r count, from the Earliest Times 
the Annexation of the Punjab, 
fwith upwards of loo Engravings 
I on Wopd, and a SJ. 

. JhGULPH'H Chronlqjds of the 
I Abbey of •CroyUnd. with the 
I CONTINUATION by PeterT>f Blois 
' and other Writers. Traiulated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A. ec « 
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IRVING’S (Washington) Oooo- 
pjete '^'orks. 15V0IS. With Por¬ 
traits, &c. 3-1.6^. each. 

I.—Salmagundi, Knicker¬ 

bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II.—^The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. —Bracebridge Hall, Abbots¬ 

ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV. —The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller, 

V.—Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granaddt Legends of 
‘ the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII.—Life and Vovages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com 
panions. 

VIII.—Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

XI.—Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 
X.—Adventures of Captain Bon 
neville, U.S.A., Wolf rt’s 
Koost. 

XI.—Biogri^phics and Miscella¬ 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.—Life ot George W.a.sh 
ington. 4 vols. 

- Life •and. Letters. By his 

Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3 j. 6(/. ea(A. 

ISOCRATES, The (^rations of 
Translated hy J* H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. 1 . Ss. 

JAMES’S (G. P R.) Life lOf 
Richard Ggbut de Lioif! 2 vols. 
3.f. 6^. eacls. 

-The Life and Times of Louis 

XTV# 2 vol% y, 6V. each. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Shake¬ 
speare’s Heroines. Character¬ 
istics of Women: Moral, I^etical, 
and Ilistoricaik By Mrs Jameson. 
3J. dif. , • ^ • 

JESSE’S (E.^J Anecdotes of Dogs 
• With 4a Woodcuts an^*34 St^l 
Engravings. 


JESEE’S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during tho 
Reign of the Stuarts, including* 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5.^. each. 

-Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5^. 

JOHNSON'S Li^es of the Poets. 
E&ted by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction 1 ^ Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 3;. 6</. each. 

JOSEPHU§) (Plsyius), The Works 
of, Wnl^n’s Translation, re¬ 
vised by Rev. A. R, Shilleto, M.A. 
With Topographical and Geo, 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 
3s. each. 

JOYCE'S Solentmo Dialogues. 
With numerous WoodcuLs. 5^. 

JUKBS-BROWNE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study in Gccgraphical Evolu¬ 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and Weodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, 7 j. 6 d 

-Student’s Handbook of 

Physical Geology. With nu¬ 
merous Diagrams and Illustra¬ 
tion's. 2nd Edition, muclf en¬ 
larged, 7j. 6flf. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain¬ 
ing Gregory Na^anzen’s Two In¬ 
vectives and fdbanus' Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
Xing, M./f. 5 j. ^ ^ 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS. 
and EUTAoPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M A. 

c 5^* • 

JUVENAL, PERS^JS. S 7 L- 
PIOIA and LUOILIUS. Tn-ms- 
lated by L. Evans, M. A. 

JUjfflUS’S Letters. Withal the 
Notes of Wood fall’s Eflition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
3r. 6 (/. each. 
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KANT'S Orltlque of Pure Reason. 
Translated byj. M, D. Meikle- 
John. $s. 

Prolegomena and Meta- 
pbyslcal VoundatloDsofN atural 
Solenoe. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax. 5^. 

KEiaHTLEY’S (Thomas) My¬ 
thology of Ancient Greec^ and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D, LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

^ * • 

— Fairy Mythology, illustrative 

of the Romance and Superstition 
of Various Countries. Revised 
Edition, with Frontispiece by 
Cruikshank. 5.r. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans¬ 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3s. 6^/. 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by II. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3f. 6/f. each. 

History of &e Restoration 
of Monarchy In France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3r. 6^. each. 

'.—1. History of the French Re- 
▼olution of 1848 . 3^. 6</. 


LAMB’S (Charles) Essayp of EUa 
and Ellana.' ^Complete Edition. 
3J.6rf. 


-Specimens of English Dra- 

matlo Podls of CJne Time of 
Elizabeth. 3^. 6a, 

-Memorials asd Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant ] 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt.*' 2 volt. . 
3s, 6d. ed^h. J 

LANZrs History of Painting tnf! 
It&ly, from the Period OH the|] 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Centura. 
Translated by 'fhomas Roscol. 

3 volq, 3x4 6a. each. 


LAPPENBERG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Eings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Ott6. 2 vols. 
3r. 6d. each. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING, 
by Btrry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R. Wornum. 5^. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans¬ 
lated byf.T. F. Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo ^ John 
WiKiam Brown. With numerous 
Plates 5s. 

LELAND’S Itinerary. Edited by 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. Vol. I. 

[/« /V«j. 

LEFSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai Translated by L. and 
J. B. Homer. With Maps. 

LESSING’S DramaUo Works, 
(^omplelc. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Menloir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3x. 6d. each. 

-Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Represehtatlon of 
Death by the Anctonts. Trans¬ 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmernr Eldited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3T. 6d. 

LILLY’S Introduction to Astro¬ 
logy.*" With a Grammar of 
Astrology and Tables for Cal¬ 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5x. 

LIVY’S History qf Rome* Trans¬ 
lated by Dr. Spillan,'C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. $s. each. 

LOOSE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
3J.W. each. •' , 

-Life .and Lettlsrs: By Lord 

^ King.‘^3J. 6<f. ^ • 

LOaEH!ART (J. G.U-Sea BnRN.a 
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LODGE’S Portraits of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5^* 
each. 

LONGFELLOW’S Prose 
Works. With 16 full-page Wood 
Engravings. 5^. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas. F.J..S. With 
nunsisrous Woodcut Ulus. 5^. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5^. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2 s. 

LONGUS. Daphnis and Ghloe. 
—See Greek Romances. 

LUOAN’S Pharstflla. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 55. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated* by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 51. 

LUCRETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A, 5^. 

LUTHERTS Table-Talk. Trans¬ 
lated andb Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 31. 6 d, 

- Autobiography. — See 

Michelei'. 

MACHIAVELLI’S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, varfbus His¬ 
torical Treats, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 3^. 6 d. 

MALl^T’S Northern AnUqul- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, opthe Ancient Scandi¬ 
navians. , Translated l)y Bishop 
Percy, l^f^vised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose cEdda, by J. vA. Black- 
well. 5* • 


IS 

MANTELL’S (Dr.) PetnfemUons 
and their Teachings. With nu¬ 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6r. 

-Wonders of Geology. 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards of 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 7r. 6 d. each. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of ' I Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ By Alessandio 
Manzoni, With numerous Wood- 
cuts. gj.* 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 51. 

MARRYAT’S (Capt. R.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3J. fkf. 

-Mission; or. Scenes in Africa* 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 

3r. 6d. 

-Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 3.r. 6 d, 

-Privateersman. 8 Eng^rav- 

ings on Steel. 3r. 6a 

-Settlers in Canada. 10 En¬ 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3r, 6dt • 

-Poor Jack. With 16 Illus¬ 
trations afttf Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3 -^* • e 

-Peter Simple. With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. 3r. 6 d. 

f -Midshipman Easy. With 8 

full page Illustration^ 3^. 6 d, 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, coimilete. 
Tfanslated into Prose, eaiA ac¬ 
companied by one or g^or# Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. 7 s.^ 6 d, c 
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MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) His- 
, tory of England, from 1800- 
1815. y.(id. 

-History of the Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

3r. (id. each. 

— See Com/e's Positive Philosophy^ 

MATTHEW PARIS’S English 
History, from the Year I23;‘5 to 
1273. Translated l)y Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. Sj. each. 

MATTHEW OP WESTMIN¬ 
STER’S Flowers oi* History, 
fiom the beginning of the World 
lo A. l>. 1307. 'J'ranslated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 
iogton and the British Armies. 
Fronlispicce and 5 I’ortrails. 5.9, 

MENZEL’S History of Q-ermany, 
from the Kailie.st Period to 1842. 

3 vols. 3J. (id, each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. Ry Dup'pa and (^ualre- 
merc de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5J'. 

MICHELET'S Luther’s Auto¬ 
biography. Trans, by William 
llazlitt With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3^. (id. 

-History of the Prenofi Revo¬ 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
3^* (id* ^ 

M[aNET’Si;Hi8tory ^ thePrenoh 
Revolution, fiom 1789 to 1814. 
3Jf. (id* * 

MILL {Z. S.) Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Colleo'.ed fron\ 
various soacces by J. W. M. Giblis. 
3 ^. 6 </. 

MILLER (Professor). Hisi^ory 
PMlbsophlcally Illustrated,from • 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 volsL 
3^. 6J. fach. 


MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. 3^. (id. 
each. 

-Poetical Works, with a Me¬ 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise I.fOSt, Todd’s Verlial Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3f. (id. 
each. f 

MITPORD’S (Miss) Our '^age 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3r. 6 d. each. 

MOLIERE'S Dramatic Works. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. II. Wall. 3 vols. 
3r. 6 d. each. ‘ 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Mpntagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliffe’s Edi¬ 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thoma.s. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revisetl*^ by W. C. 
liazlitt. New Edition. 3 vol.s. 
3J. 6 d. each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
'corrccliid. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

t 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch RepubUo. A ^iistory. 

• By John l^throff Mtttley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro¬ 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 

I 3 vols. 3 j. 6 d. each. 

I MORPHY’S Gsxues of Chess. 
Beiiiglhe Matches ai d best Games 
played by IheAmerican Champion, 
I'vith Explanatory and'Analytical 
Notes J. Ldwenthai. 5r. < 
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MUDIE’S British Birds; or, His¬ 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vuis. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion aid 
Church. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey. lovols. 3r.6rf. each. 

-Life of Jesus Christ. Trans¬ 
lated by J. McCliJtock and C. 
Bliijnenth^. 31. 6 d. ^ 

-History ol the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Churoh by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 3r. 6t/. each. 

-Memorials of Christian Life 

in the Early and Middle Ages; 
inclu'ling Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3J. 6 d. 

NIBELUNCEN LIED. «he 
Lay of the Hlbelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Hoiton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

NEW TESTAMEN)^ (The) In 
Greek. Griesbach’s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel R^erences 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introductioa and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with i^reek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Emtioe, rcArised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu¬ 
scripts. 900 pages. Ss. 

The lexicon may be hacT sepa¬ 
rately, price 2^ 

• • 

Nice LI Nils History t>f the 
Jesuits: their Origin,* progress, 

* Doctrine^ and Designs.* With $ 

f Portraits. *5^. * 


• NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild-1 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. I)r. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto¬ 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
3r. 6 (/. each. 

NDTS-ENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 

• Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait* 5^. 

OOELEY (S.) History of the 
Saracens and their Conquests 
in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Professor 
of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. 31. 6d. 

OMAN(J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epics: the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin¬ 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes} Appen^ces, and 
Illustrations. 3^. 6 </. 

ORDERICUS VITALISE Eccle 
siastloal History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T, Forester, M.A. To which is 
aiided the Chronicle op St. 
Evkqejlt. 4 vols. 5r. each. 

OVID’S Works,dbmplete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5r. each. % 

PASCAL’S Thoughts.* Tranflated 
from the IQext of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3^. 6 d. 

PAULI’fi (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version 
OF Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpagea. Notes, 
fand an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 

*and Glossary, by B. Thqirpe. 55. 
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PAUSANIAS’ Description of 

4 Greece. Newly translated by A. R 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

PEARSON’S ExposiUon of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5r. 

PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond- 

> ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En¬ 
gravings. 5r. each. «* 

PERCY’S Rellques of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos¬ 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3 j. hd. each. 

PERSIUS .—See Juvenal. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets. Tri¬ 
umphs and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Tho^nas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En¬ 
gravings. 5r. 

PHILO - JUDEIUS, Works of. 
Ti^nslated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5r. each. 

PICKERING’S History of the 
Races of M&n, and thiir Geo¬ 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of tub 
Natural History of Man by 
D^f Hall. With ^ Map of the 
World an& 12 coloured Plates. 5r. 
• 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version bt' 
AbrahajnrMoore. 

PLANOHE. History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest'Time 
to the 4 Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planch^, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of Illustrations. 


PLATO’S Works. Literally trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5r. each. 

I.—The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phsedo, Gorgias, Pro¬ 
tagoras, rhaedrus, Theaetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans¬ 
lated Sy the Rev. H. Carey. 

11 .—The Republic, Timaeus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 


HI.—Mcno, I Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Crafylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 


IV.—Philebus, Charmides, La hes, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Ejnstles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 


V.—The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI.~The Doubtful Works. Trans¬ 
lated by G. Burges. 


- Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, I 1 L.D. 5r. 

« 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans¬ 
lated by Cl. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. 5r. each. 


PLINY’S Natural History. 
^Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 volt. 5r. each. 


PLINY. The Letters qf Pliny 
the Younger. Meluioth's trans¬ 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. l^osanquet, M.A. 5r. 


PLOTINUS, Sekret Works of. 
Translated by” Tliqmas Taylor. 
Witli'an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plu- 
tinus. *Edited by G. Fl. S. Mead, 
B.A., 1 $ 1 .R.A.S. 5^^ * 
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PLUTARCH’S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A.,and George 
Long, M. A. 4 vols. 3^. each. 

-Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 

Sf. 

-Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5r. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. Se¬ 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, Irom 1776 to 
i8/»6. By W. J. Linton.^ 3J 6<f. 

POLITICAL CTCLOPiBDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con¬ 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo¬ 
rensic Knowledge; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3r. bd. each 

POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carrutlvers. With numerous Ulus 
trations. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

-Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 

the Rey. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’if Designs. 5 j. 

-Homer’s Odyssipy, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other tran.slators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entife Scries^of FlJx- 
man’s De.signs. 5r. 

-Life, including many of his 

T..etter$. By Ro^rt Carruthers. 
WitlTnumerotts Illustrations. $;.• 

POUSHKIN’S Prose Tales: The 
(Captain’s Daughter-«-Dou 1 »rovsky . 
— The Queen of Spades — An 1 
Amateur Pea&nt Girl—Tl^ Shot j 
—The SiTOW Storm—^Tfee Post- * 
master —.iVie Coffitk Maker — 
Kirdjali—The Egyptian*Nights— 
Peter the Great’s Negr^. Trans¬ 
lated bv f. Keane. 3r. hd. 


PRR*lCOTT*S Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, witle 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 35. 6rf. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, iirom various sources. ' 
3 ^- 6 ^/. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con¬ 
taining an entire Republication 
of Rav^ Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Langus^es and a com¬ 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. 5 ^* 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by H*G. Bohn. 5 '^* 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com¬ 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at '^hich 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are alided, an Intfoductory Lecture 
on Pottery and*Porcelain, and an 
Etagraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monog|ams. By Henry 
G. Bohn. •With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5^-» or i^ith Coloured 
Illustrationa, lor. 

PROUT’S (Father) Rellquea. Col- 
lecte (4 and arranged by Rev. F. 

* Mahony. New isme, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages. $s. 

QUINTILIAN’S Instltii^ of 
Oratory, or EducatiSn of an 
Orator. Tran.slated by the Rev. 

J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. is 
each. • 
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RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver< 
.sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M. A. 
Ojcon. 2 vols. 3f. 6(/. each. 

RANEE’S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe¬ 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro¬ 
testantism in the l6th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by« E. 
Foster. 3 vols. jr, bd, each. 

-History of Servla and the 

Servian Revolutton. With an 
Account of the Insurfection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3 ^. 

RETTMONT (Alfred de). See 
CARA.PAS. 

RECREATIONS in SHOOTING. 
By‘Craven.* With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5r. 

RENNIE’S Insect Architecture. 
Revised and enldlrged bv Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. Wi'th 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5r. 

REYNOLD’S (Sir J.) Literary 
Wbrks. Edited by II.W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 35. 6^/. each. 

RICARDO onkthe Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa¬ 
tion. Edited by E. C. K. Conner, 
M.A. 55. j 

RICKTER< Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
t(^ether with the iVutobic^raphy 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre¬ 
fatory Memoir. 31. 6 d. ^ ^ 

-Flowlr, Fruit, and Thom 

Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
anh Marriage of Firmian Sianis- 
laut Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnappttd. 
New’ly translated byLt. Col.Alea. 
Ewing. 3r. 6 d. * 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S An¬ 
nals of English History, com¬ 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by H T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 5r. each. 

ROGER OP WENDOVBR’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Tr:liislated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.JL. 2 vols. 5 j. each.^ 

ROME In the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com¬ 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings 2 vols, 
5r. each. 

- See Burn and Dver. 

RO»COE’S (W.) Ll^e and Pontl- 
iloate of Loo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
voLs. 3^*6/. each. 

-Life of Lorenzo de’ Mediol, 

called ‘ the Magnifyent.’ With 
his poems, letters, <&c. lotli 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3J. 6'f. 

RUSSIA History of, from the 
‘'earlieiit Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. V/ith Portraits. 
2 vols. 3x each. 

, SALLUST, FLORUS. toA VEL¬ 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. S.Watson, M.A 
i 5f. * 

SCHILLER’S WdJrkB. Translated 
by va'rious hands, ^'vols. 3J. 6 d. 

each ;—, ' , 

« 

* I.—Ilistory of the Thirty VearV 
^ War. 


« 


I 



{contained in Bohn*s Libraries, 
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Sohii.lrk's Works continutd. 

II. - -History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Kgmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III. —Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essa^). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. —Robbers ( with Schiller’s 

original J’reface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De¬ 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. , 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V.—Poems. • * 


SCHLEQ-SjL'S Lectures on 
Modem History, together with 
the Lectures entitled C<esar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 
3r. 6d. 

-Esthetic and Miscellaneous 

Wor^. Translated by E. J. 
Millington, 6d. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art aud Literature. 
Translated bv J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 3^. 6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four¬ 
fold Root of the Principle of 
SuiBcient Reason, and On the 
Will In Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5^. 

-Essays. Selected and Trans¬ 
lated. With a Biographical Intro¬ 
duction and Sketch of his Philo¬ 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5^. 

SCHOUW’S Ea^h, Plants, and 


VI. —Essays, iEsthetical and Philo¬ 
sophical 

Vll. -Walleifttein’s Camp, Pic- 
colotnj^ii and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 31. 6d. 
each. 

f 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor¬ 
rison, M.A. 3f. 6d. 

-Lectures on the History of 

Literature, Anci 9 i|i and Modqfn. 
Translated froft^hc German. 3f,6d. 

—• Lectures on the PhlToft>ph7 
of History,'^ Translated I4 J, B. 
Kobertson. 6d. 


Man. Translated by A. fleufrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo¬ 
graphy of Plants. 5 -*- 

SCHUMANN (Robert), llis Life 
and Works, by August Reissmanit. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3r. 6d. 

- EarlxLetters. Originally pub- 

blished by his Wife.* Translated 
by May Herbert. Tvith a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3J. 6d. ^ t 

SENECA on Benefits.* NevAy 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3 ^. 6d. 

~— Minor Essays and On Clem- 
e^Lcy. Translated by A. Stewart, 
.M.A. 5 ^. 

nlAKESPEARE’S Dramatic 
4 Art. *The History and Charac^'r 
of Shakespeare’s Plays, f)r. 
I^riTiann Ulrici. Translated by 
1 |. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3s. 6d.. 
each. • 
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An Alphabetical List of Books 


SHAKESPEABE (William). A 
Literary Biop^raphy by Karl KIze, 
Ph.D., LL.T>. Translitetl by 
L Dora Schotitz. 5^. 

SHABPE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe. 
2 Maps and upwards of ^00 Illus¬ 
trative Woodcirs. 2vols. 5r. each. 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatio Works, 
Complete. With Wfe by G. G. S. 
y. bd. 

SISMONDI’S History of the 
Literature of the South ot 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 31. 6^. each. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRON¬ 
ICLES: viz., Asser’s Life op 
Alfred and thrChroniclbsof 
Etuki.vvkrd, Gildas, Nennius, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
Richard of Cirencester. . 
Edited by J. A Giles, D,C.L. 5J. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Opposites, Collected and Con- 

• trasted by Ven. C.J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition. 5jr. 

SMITH’S CAdam) TbS Wealth of 
Nations. •Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 35. 6 d, each. , 

—— The<^ of Moral Sentiments; 

"with Bis Essay on the First For¬ 
mation of Languages; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3r. 6 d, * 

_ ^ • 

SMYTK’S (Professor) LectiuM 

on Modem History; from vie 

«Irruption of the Norther^ Nati&^s 
4t) the close of the American Re- 
voliflion. 2 vols. 3T. 6 d. each. 

it , 

-Leotures on the FrenoblRe- 

\^tloa. 2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 


SMITH’S ( Pye) Goology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 5^. 

SMOLLETT’S Adventures ot 
Roderick Random. With .short 
Memoir and Biblic^raphy, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 31. M. 

-Adventures of Peregrine 

Plokle, in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With Bibliography and Cruik- 
shank’i: Illustrations. 2vols. 

each. d' 

r 

-The Expedition of Hum¬ 
phry Clinker. With Biblii^raphy 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 
35. 6 d . 

SOCRATES (sumamed ‘ Scholas- 
tlous ’). The Eoolesiastioal His¬ 
tory of (aj'D. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5r. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
•, A New Prose ^ Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by £. P. 
Coleridge. <1. 

- The Oxford Translation, ci. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Facsimiled of Nelson’s writ¬ 
ing. Portraits, Plans, and upwards 
of 50* Engravings on Steel and 
Wo^. 5f. 

- Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism. 51. 

- Robert Soi^they. The Stosy 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction. Edited by 
John Dennis.** 34 6 d^ 

SOZOMEN’S Eoolesiastioal His- 
tory. Comprising a History of 
the Church ^rom A.D. 324-440. 
•Tran.slated /rom the Greek. To- 
i gcther with the *Ecclbsiastical 

' IIj^lVRY OF PHILOSTORGIUS, as 

epitomised by Phptius. IVins- 
lateA from the G^eCk by Rev. E. 
Walford, M.A. <;r. 
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Contained in Bohfis Libraries. 


SPINOZA'S Chief Works. Trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction,by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

STANLEY’S Olasalfled Synopsis 
of the Frlnolpal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. $5. 

STABLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds 
of Women; or, Examples of 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
Virtue. With 14 Steel Engrav¬ 
ings. %s. 4 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Playbr’B 
Handbook. A I'opular and Scien¬ 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams, 

- Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player’s Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modern improvements in the Open¬ 
ings; Code of Chess Laws; and 
a Selection of Morphy’s Games. 
Annotated, 

-Chess-plaster’s Companloif. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selection of Original Problems. $s. 

-Chess Teumament of 1861 . 

A Collection Games played at 
this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes. ^ 

STOCEHABDT’8 Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the 
Study of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C? W. 
• Heaton, F.C.^ 'With numerous 
Woodcuts. New Edition, rlvbed 
throughout. 51. 

STRABO’S Gbography. Trans¬ 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
. and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vpls. 
each. 

^ e 

STRICKLAND’S (Signes) Lifes 
of the Queens England,^rom 

th^ Norman tTonqucst. ^Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. *6 vols. 
if. each. * 




STRICKLAND’S Life of Mary 

• Queen of Soots. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

-Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits, is 

STUART and REVETT’S Anti¬ 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5r. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of the Twelve 
CsBsars and Lives of the Gram- 
marl ans. The translation of 
Thomson, revised by T. Forester. 

5 ^* 


SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio- 

f raphlcal Introduction by the Right 
Ion. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
II vols. 3r. M. each. 

[Fbls. I.~V^ VJII. ready. 

L—Edited by Temple .Scott. 
With a Biographical In¬ 
troduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky. 
M. P. Containing: — A 
Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
dkrly works. * 

11 . —The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick ^land.M. A. 
With ^Portr«ts of Stella, 
and a Facsimile of oneaof 
the Lexers. 

DI.& IV.—^Writings on Religion and 
the Church. Edited by 
^ 'rtmple Scott. ^ 

V.—Historical and Political 
Tracts (English). Edi^d 
* by Temple Scott. ^ 

VIIL—(iulliver’s Travels. ^Edited 
► ^ by G. R Dennis. With 

Portrait and Maps.* 
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SwiF'i’s Prosk Works continued . 

The order and contenls of* 
the remaining volumes will 
probably bj as follows; — 

VI. &VI I.—Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

IX.—Contributions to the ‘ Ex¬ 
aminer,’ ‘Taller,’ ‘Spec¬ 
tator,’ &c. 

X.—Historical Writings^ 

XI.—Literary Essays and Biblio- 
graphy. 

STOWE (Mrs.H.Bi)^nole Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. Js. 6d. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Liter¬ 
ally translated. 2 vols. 51. each. 

TALES OF THE OENII; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Iloram, the 
Son of Asmar. Translated from 
the Persian by Sir Charles Morell. 
Numerous Woodcuts and 12 Steel 
Engravings, fi'. 

TASSO’.-i Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
•Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. 5^'. 

TAYLOR’^ (Bishopp Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- * 
votion htlkd to ail Occasions and 
iirnish^d for all Necessities. 3s. 6d. 

TEN BRINE.— Brink. 

TERENCE and FHiSDRUa 
Literally translated by/I. T. RiJey, 
M.A. fo which is added. Smart’s 
MErRICALVERSIONOKPHAinRUl. 

^ I 

THEOCRITUS. BION? Moi- 
CHU 3 , and T YRTiEUS. 1 Jter- 
ally translated by the Rev? J. 11: 
Bai^ts, M.A. To which are'ap¬ 


pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman 5r. 

THEODORET andEVAGRIUS 
Histories of the Church bom a.d. 
332 to A.i). 427; and from a.d. 
431 to A. D. 544. Translated from 
the Greek. 5^. 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans; its Causes, and its 
Consc<|uences in England, Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, and the Continent. 
Transli^ed by William Hazlitl. 
^vols. 3s. 6d. each. ^ 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 voLs. 
3r. 6d. each. 

-An Analysis and Summary 

of. With Chronological Table Oi 
Events, Aq. By /. T. Wheeler. 
5 ^. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea¬ 
tise on Wines: their Origin, 

% Nature, and Varieties. With Prac¬ 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. By J. L. W. Thudi- 
chum, M.D., F, R.C.P. (Loud.). 
Illustrated. 5^. 

URE’S fpr. A.) Cotton Manufac¬ 
ture of Great Bfitaln, systemati¬ 
cally in vestigated. Revised Edit, 
by P. 1 ^. Simmonds. With 150 
original Illustrations. 2 vols. 5^. 
each. 

-JPhilosophy of Manufactures. 

Revised Edition, by P. L. Sim- 
mond.s. With n«cmerous FiguresIP 
Double volume, js. 6d. 

VASARI’S Livies of »tbe most 
Eminent Palntdrs, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- • 
lary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
^ols. 6<^ ?^ach. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
latiyu^'-'by A. Ilamilton Bryce, 
LL V i F.R.S.E. With Portfait. 
js. 
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Contained in Bohn's dLihraries. 
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VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Vol. I., con¬ 
taining Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 
dide, L’lng^nu, and other Tales. 
3J. 

WALTON’S Complete An^er, 
or the Contemplative Man’s Re¬ 
creation, by Isaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited by Ed¬ 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an account of Fishing Stations. 
Tackle, &c., by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 l^gravings 
on Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. 5J. * 

-Lives of Donne, Hooker, dso. 

New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous IIlustrations. 5r. 

WELLINGTON, LlfS of. By ‘ An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. 5r. 

- Victories of. See Maxwell. 

WERNER’S Templars In 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3r. 0 ^. 

WESTROPP (fl. M.) A Hand¬ 
book of Archaeology, PJgyptlan, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. By 
11 . M. Westropp. 2nd Edition, 
revised. With very numerous 
Illustrations. $s. ^ , 

WHITE’S Neg^ural History of 
Selbome, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
Naturalists’ C^endar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Jesse. With 40 Por- 

' traits and coloured Plates. 


, WHEATLEY’S A Rational lUus- 

I tratlon of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 3^. 6 </, 

WHEELER’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. Includ¬ 
ing also Familiar Pseudonyms, 
Surnames bestowed on Eminent 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap¬ 
pellations often referr^ to in 
Literftture and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5 j. 

WIESELER’S Chronologloal 
Synopsis the Four Gospels. 
Translated fty the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3r. def, 

WILLIAM of MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng¬ 
land. from the Earliest Period 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Sharpe. 
Edited by J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 5 j. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5r each« 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels In 
France during the years 1787 , 
1788 . and 1789 . Edited Ijy 
M. Betham Edwards. 3^. 6</. ^ 

- Tour In Ireland, with 

General Observations on the stale 
of the cctintrv during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 

* graphy by J. P. Aruferson, and 
Map. 2 vols. *3^ 6/^ each 

YULE-TIDE STORIES.* A Col¬ 
lection of Scandihavian and North- 
merman Popular Talcs and Tra¬ 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish, 
anil GermaV Edited by B. Thorpe,, 

r 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by 
Temple Scott. Witli an Introduction by the Right Hon. W, E. H. 
I^cky, M.P. In ii volumes, 3;. (id. each. 

V^ol. I.—‘A Tale of a Tub,’ ‘ The Itatlle of the Books,’ and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scott. ^Wiih Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P.^ Portrait and Facsimfles. 

Vol. II.—‘The Journal to Stella.’ Edited by F. Ryland, M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraits of Stella. 

Vols. Ill and IV.—Writings on Religion and the Church. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portraits and facsimiles of title pages. 

Vol. V. —Historical and Political Tracis (English). Edited by 
Temple Scott. With Portrait and Facsimiles! 

Vol. Vm —Gulliver’s Travels Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and Illustrations. 

PRE8COTTIS CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Copyright edition, 
with the author’s latest corrections and additions, and the notes of 
John Foster Kirk. With an introduction by George I’arker Winship. 
3 vols. • [In th€ Press. 

GRAY'S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C. Tovey, M.A., Editor ol 
‘Gray and his Friends,’&c., lale ClarkC.ecturer at Trinity College, 
Camllridge. Vof. I. 3^. (ni. [ Vol. II. in the Press. 

CICERO’S LETTERS. The whole ^xtant Corre.spondence. Trans¬ 
lated by E^lyn S. Shuckburgh, M.A. In 4 vols. 5^. each. 

• » * 

CARLYLE’S »SARTOR RESARTUS. With 75 Illusirations. B> 
Edmund J. Sullivan. * 

HAMPTON COl/flT: A*SHORT HISTORY OF THE MANOR 
/fUO PALACE. By Einest Law, B.A. Illustrated. 55. 

•pASPARY’S HISTORY QF EaR^Y ITA|!|AN' LITERATURE 
•TO THE DEATH OF DAN*I^».,. Translated, with supple 
mentary biblir^raphica^ not^, by firman Oelsnet, M.A., *Ph.I). 
. Vol. 1 . ss.6d. ♦ 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT! MASTERS 

[N PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 5 j. ncl each. 

. __ 

The folUnoing Volumes have been Usuat: 

HERNADINO LUINI. By Geor(;k C. Wili.iamson, Litt.D. 2 nd Edition. 
VELASQU1£Z. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 2 nd Edition. 

ANDREA tJEL SARTO. By H,GtJiNNF.ss. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwkll. 

RAPflAEL. By 11. Strachey. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforjii, M.A. 
CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 

DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 

PERUGINO. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

SODOMA. By the Con'I^ssa Lorenzo ]*riuli-Bon. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marciiesa BuRi.AM;VC<‘in. 
GIORGIONE. By Herheht Cook, M.A. 

MKMLINC. By W. H. James Wea;LE. 

FINTORICCniO. *By Evbi.yn March Phili.ipps. j 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. (i. WA^ RK^ M.A. 


^ In preparation. 

EL GRECO. By I^anurl B. Cossio, Lilt.I)., Ph.l)., Director of ihi* M> 

P^dagogique, M.xdrw, 

KRANCIA. By GrokgB C. ^ILLIAMsON, Litt.D., Editor of the Senes. 
MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruitwell. \ > 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

REMBRANDT. By Maixjolm Bell. ^ 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason PerkiiTs. ' 

WILXIE. By LordiRONALD Sutiieki.ani)-Gower, M.A.^ F.S.A. j o 

MICHAEL ANGELO. By Ciiari.ES IIolroyd, Kee])er, of the National 
Gallery of Brid*>h Ait. 

GERARD DOU. ^l{y*Dr. W. Mar'I'IN, ♦mh-director of the Royal Prim 
Room, Tbu Hague. , 

DlJRER. By Hans W. Singer, A , Pt?.D , AssLtant Director of the 
Royal Print Room, Dresden. 

TINTORET'1'0. By J- B. S'tiput 
THE BROTHERS.BELl.INI. 

to the Iloubt* of Lurd:l< 

^t^ers to f^low. * 


;ht«)N HcLhokn, M.A. 

By S An*jJtJK''STkON';, M.A., Lihraria.r 
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CHISWICK SiiAKESPEARE. 

[Iluitrated by HYAM SHAI^- 
WlTH lN'rR01>UCT10NS ANI> GLOibARIli-S HY JOHN DENNIS. 


Tflis l'',riition of the Works of Shakes|X;are i.s being is.sued in single 
plays, each containing si:^ full-page Illuslration.s by Mr. Bvam Shaw, 
as well as head and tailpieces The volumes are printed at the Chiswick 
Press, price ia. 6 r/. net per volume, handsomely bound in linen, with gilt 
decoration ; or in limp leather, 2s. net. A few copies, to be sold only in 
sets, printed «^*n ja|#fhese vellum, price 5v. net. 

iYotci readv 


llAMLKT. 

THE MERCHANT OK VENICE. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 

THE WINTER’S TALE. 

A MIDSUMMER-NIGHTS DREAM. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OE VERONA. 
KING HENRY IV. Parti. 

KING HENRY IV. Pait II. 
CYMBELTNE. 

THE MERRY WIVES OE 


uTl IE 1.1,0. 
MACBETH. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 
THE TEMPEST. 
KING LEAK. 
O’WELETH NKiUT. 
JULIUS CyKSAR. 
COKIOI.ANUS- 
KING JOHN. 

KING RICHARD II. 
KING HENRY V. 
WINDSO**. 


Further Yolumei at Afantaty intervals • 


‘ A rascii^tiutj little ecmioii. - ctotes arut iyHtri€S. • 

‘ A cheap, very comely^ am I altuf^cthcr desirable eilitiun.' -IVi UMiHster Ca^ette. 

‘ But a few*/ear^ ago such vulurnes would have been clccutcd wouhy lu be < oiibulered 
editions de To-day, the low price at wiiich they arc off'-rcsl to the pubiic alone 

)»rcvcnts tljMiu hciiit; so reg.\rded.’— Studdt. ^ 

‘ llsindy in -.li.^rc and sire,^ wonderfully chr.ii), biaiilififily printed from tlie Caiii- 
%ri<lgc kixl, and i'luiliated ({uaintly yet admirably by Mr. Kyani Shaw, wc have nuliung 
but praise for it. No one who wants a gLitxl and (.onvcnietit Nhakc.ipcare—-wiimiut 
cxcuisuse.s, discur#'.i.ses, oi even too many notc.i --can do better, in our opinion, than 
subscribe to this issue : which is saying a good deal in these days of cheap reprints.'— 
Ynnity Fair. « • ^ • 

‘ .\ltogelher, it is a piclly and desirable littie eiliti-jii, auti its inodeiale price slioukl 
make it accessible to all flasses of f^aders.’— Scotsvian, 

‘ WlTai we like about these elegant bookletsMts th' attention that has been paid to thj 
paper, as well as to the print and dcJlrntion ; such stout laid paper will last tor ages. 
«t)n this account alone, the ‘Chiswl:k' i,/ti//dd fttAiL- he Amt .iinonc pocket Shake- 
^peares Fat/ Matt Cazetti'. I • « 

‘JJo more delightful eililiou ot ontike.s|>eur<^iius cvci coiiie^iaJvr our iiotiie. 'flic 
piice (u CtT. net) biing-s suinptupus Shakespeare vii;|liiii reach oli uU. . Willi each 
new volume our admiration ot ilii^ daiiilv euition oeepciia.*— iTutepeudeut. & 
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l^ew Editions, f<^p. 8vo. 2s. 6<l. each nei. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 

OF THS 

BRITISH POETS. 

'This exoeUeni edition of the Enfi^lleh classioB, with their complete texts and 
scholarly introductions, are aomethinff vary different from the cheap ro lames of 
extracts which are just now so much too common.’—James’s Qazetta, 

* An excellent series. Hinall, handy, and complete .'—Saturday Ifeview. 


Akenslde. Edited by Bev. A;, Dyce. 

Beattie. Edited by Bev. A. Dyce. 

* Blake. Edited by W. M. Bosaetti. 

*Bums. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
3 vols. 

Butler. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

2 Tola. 

Campbell. Edited by His Son- 
ill-law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. With 
Memoir by W. Alliugham. 

Chatterton. Edited by the Bev. 
W. W. Bkoat, M.A 2 vole. 

Chaucer. Edited by Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 voh. 

ChurohlU. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 
2 vols. 

'^CoUridgGi Edited by T. Ashe, 
B. A. 2 vols. 

GolUus. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomaa. 

Gowper. Edited by John Bruce, 
F 8.A S vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Bev. B. 
Hooper, M. A. 5 vols. t, 

Falconer. Edite*d by the Bev. J. 

Mitford. 

Goldsmith. Beviaed Edition by 
Austin Dohaou. With Portrait. 

*Qray. 'Edited by J. Bradshaw, 

rjL.T). 

Herbert. Edited by the Bev A. B. 
Qroaui t. * 

^Herrick. E^ted j>y George 
HaiaUbury. 2 voL . 

*2oats. Edit3d by the Jjhfe Lord 
Honghtoii. ‘ ‘ 


Elrke WiLite. Edited, with a 

Memoir, by Sir H. Niuulaa. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 

2 toIb. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 
With Memou by John Dcuuia. 3 vols, 

' Prior. Edited by B. B, Johnson, 
2 vole. 

Rale^ and Wotton. With Se¬ 
lections from tho Writimea of othur 
I OOUIVI'LY POETS from IMO to 16&0. 

Edited by Yen. Archdeacon Hannah, 
j D.C.L. 

i Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 

I M.A. 

! Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 

I 5 vols. 

I Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 

Rev. A. Dyoo. ' 

Shelley. Edited by U. Buxton 
Fonnau. 5 vola 

Spenseu Edited by J. Payne Col* 

I her. 5 vole. 

i Surrey. Edited by J. Yeowell. 
Swift. Edited by v the Bev. J. 

Mitford. 3 voia. 

Thomson. Edited by the Bev. D. 
0. Tovey. 2 v'lla. 

Vaughan. Saorod Poems and 
Pioiu Ejaon'ationa. Edited by tho 
Rev. U.-Ijyte. 

. Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 

I Dowden. 7 vole. 

WypU Edited by J. YeoweP'. 


Young 2 vols. Edited by the, 

Rev. J. Mi^>rd. ’ 

* ThubO volumes may also bo had bourn- iu Irish linen, with d>-sigu in gold on sido 
and back by lilMsou White, am'gilt top, Ss. bd. each net. 




THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES. 

The only Series Issned at a moderate price, by Writers who are Ip 
the first rank In their respective departments. 


* The best instruction on games and sports by the best authorities, at the lowest 
prices.'—Ox/ord Magazine. 

Small 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. Price Is. each. 


Cricket. By the Hon. and Bev. 

E. LTTTKtTOir. 

Croquet. By Lieut.-Col. the Fon. 

11. 0. Nksdusm. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

WiLBERFOBCB. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. Hilltabd. 

Tennis and Backets %nd Fives. 
By Julian Marshall, Major J. Spbns, 
and Bov. J. A. Abnan Tait. 

Golf. By H. S. C. Kverabd. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOOPOATB. 

Sailing. By E. F. Knioht, dbl.vol. 2s. 

Swimming. By Maetin and J. 
Bacstrr Ooubbtv. 

Camping out. By A. A. Magdon* 

BLL. Double vol. 28. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hatward. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Claude 
Wilson. Double vdl. 2s. 
Athletics. By H. H. Qbiffim. 

Biding. By W. A. Kerb, Y.G. 
Double vol. 2s. 

Ladlos* Biding. By W.A.Eerb,V.C. 

Boxing. By B. Q. Allanhon-Winn. 

With Prefatory Noto by Bat MiUlins. 

Fencing. By H4^k. CoLMOBi|tDuNN. 


Cycling. By H. H. Griffin, L.A.G., 

N. O.U., O.T.O. With a Clmpter for 
Ladies, by Miss Aonbs Wood. 

Wrestling. By Walter Arm- 

STKONO (*Oro8S-buttockor*). 

Broadsword and Singlestick 
By It. G. Alijinson* Winn and 0. Pnii. 

LIPPS-WOLLBV. 

Qymnaitlos. By A. F. Jenkin. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Gymnastlo Competition and Dis¬ 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
F. Grap. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cou- 

BBTT and A. F. Jbnkin. 

Dumb-bells. By F. Graf. 
Football — Bu^y Game. By 

Harry Vassall. 

Football—Association Game. By 

O. W. Alcouk. Reyised Edition. 
Hookey. By F. S. Creswell. 

Nev. Bditiou. 

Skating. By Douglas Adams. 

With a f'haptor for Ladies, by Miss L. 
Oheetham, and a Chapter ou 8pt>ed 
Skating, by a Feu Skater. Dbl. vul. 2^. 
Baseball. By Newton Crane. 
Bounders, Fieldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, S'Attles, Ac 
By J. M. Walkvr and C. C. Mott. 
Dancing. By Edward Scott. 
Double vol. 2s. 


THE CLUB 8EB1EB OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 

‘ No well-regulated club or country house should be without this useful senes of books 
iiSnmJl Svo. dloth. Illustrated. Pricj Is each.,/ Globe. 


Whist By Dr. Wm. {?olr, F.B.S. 

Solo Whist.' By Robert F. Green. 

BiUlards. By Majoi^-Gen. A. W. 
Dratbon, F.B.A.S. With a Preface 
hy W. J. Peall. 

Chess. By Bobbrt F. Green. u 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

By B, G. Laws. 

Ohestf Openings. By I. Gunsbrao. 

Draughts >md Baokgamracn 

By * Birkelbt.' , 

Beveral and Go Bang. 

By' Bbu vlet/ 


Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By * Berkflbt.' ' 

B^slque and Cribbage. 

By * BerkrTiET.' 

Eoartd aud Euchre 

By * Berkelmt.* 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet 

By' Brakelkt.' 

'Skat. By Louis 1 }iehi.. 

A Skat Sooriug-lmok. Is. 

i^Bound Gfunea, inoludmg Poker, 
Napoleon, s''<oo, Vingt-j^>r.*in. Ac. 
Baxter VIrap 

Parlour an-i Playground Games. 

By Mrs. Ladrxnor Gohmj.. 



BEll’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ Hoik, crown 8m is. 6ti. nerewh. 

ENfjI.»ISlI CATHEDRALS, Itinerary and Description. Compiled 

• l>y James G. (;ilchrist, A.M., M.I). Revised and edited with an 
Introduction on Cathedral Architecture by the Rev. T. L'brkins, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A. 
f lAN'FERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 3rd Edition, revised. 

CARIdSLE. By C. King Elky. 

CHESTER. By CHARLES HiATT. and Edition, revised. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A. and ^ition, revised. 

EI.Y. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A. 

E.YETER. By Percy Addlrshaw, B.A. and Edition, revised. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. MassIS, M.A. and Edition. 

IlERA^FORD. By A. HUGH FiSHBR, A.R.K and Edition, revised. 
IdCIIFIELD. By A. B. ClIfton. and Edition, 

IJNCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B,A and Edition, revised. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quknnell. and Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, and Edition, revised. 

RTPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. and Edition, revised. 

.Sr. DAVID’S. By PiilLii* ROBSON, A.R.I.B.A. 

S'r. PAUL’S. By J^ev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
SALISBURY. By Gleeson White, and Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
WEI.LS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. and Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant, and Edition, revisc'd. 

WORCES'PF^. By E. F. Str#nge. 

YORK. By A, Clutton-Brock. M.A. and Edition. % 

Preparing. 

ST. ALBANS By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. GLASGOW. By P. Macgregor Chai. 
CHICHF.S'PER. By H. C. Cori.ktte, mers, I.A., l-.S.A (Scot.). 

A.R.I.B.A. LLANDAFF. By IIrrhert Prior. 

ST. ASAPH fRid BANGOR. By P. B. MANCHESTER. By Rkv. T. Pkrkink, 
Iron.side Hax. M.A. 

Uniform vkth above Series. Now rea^. is. n^t eat h. 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the R«. Canon Routledge, 
M.A., F.S.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER, qy CumvEH Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINISTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORVf By the Rev. 

- • Perkins, ^.A. • * 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By II, J. L. J. MASSit, M.A.' 

HATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, .and BRADFORD-ON-A VON CHURCH. 
By 1#v. T. IJf^RKiNS, M.A. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Ci{ari.& Hiatt. XPreparing. 

BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL OHURCHES. « 

ProfdKly Illentrate^. Cr^tt 8w, clothe 25. 6cl. net each.- 

CHAR'l'KES?pc Cathedral^ Other Cl|irclies* By H. J. L. J. MassU, M./ iRetsdyg 
ROUEN : Th# cathedml aji^Dther Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

AMIENS, py die Rev.^ P^kkins, M.A. ^ XPreparing 

^ARIS (NOTRE-DAMP:). iBy Chari,es litA-r r. [Pretaiinn 
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WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

c 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

2li8 Paffes. 3500 IHustfattons. 


PRICES: 

Cloth, i/. IIJ. 6(/.; half calf, 2/. 2 s.\ half russia, 2/. 5^.; full calf, 
2/. 8^.; full russia, 2I. half morocco, with Palcitt Martpnal Index, 

2I. 8 j. ; full calf, with Marginal Index, 2/. 12^. Als^^ bound in 2 vols., 
cloth, i/. 14J. ; half calf, 2 /. I2f, ; half russia/ 2 /. i8x.; full calf, 3/. 3J. ; 
full russia, 3/. i^s. 

The Appendices comprise a Pronoun"ing Cazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Sc ipture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Namesi 
a Dictionary of the Noted Nantes of Fiction, a Brief History of ihe 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &c. 


* We iKilieve that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best 
existing English’’dictionary'.11 one volume. We do not know of any work 
similar in size and price which can approach it in completeness of a vocabu¬ 
lary, variety of information, and general .’isefulness.'— Guardian, 

‘We recon^end .‘he New Webster to,every man of business, every 
fathe'r of a lamily, every teacher, and almost every student—lO everybody, 
in fact, who is likely tor be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood w'ord or 
phrase.' - St. James's Gasette. 

Prospectuses^ i^^tk Specimen Pages^ on Application. 

THB ONLY AUTHORISED <AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


LONDON : GEORGE BEl£ S 0J5# . YORK 5.TREET, 

‘" "tlOVElh' GiJJlDBN, 

^0|000 S. 6.0Ta } 






